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PREFACE 



Inasmuch as each volume of this edition is independent of the 
others, it is proper, for the convenience of the reader, that the general 
plan of the work should be briefly set forth. 

In Textual Notes will be found the various readings of the Folios 
and of modem critical editions, together with such conjectural emen- 
dations as have come under the Editor's notice. A feature of this 
edition, — wherein it stands alone, — is that, after each reading recorded 
in the Textual Notes the names follow of those editors who have 
adopted that reading ; the student can thus estimate, at a glance, the 
weight of authority. 

In the Commentary are set forth explanations and criticisms ; some 
of them antiquated ; but useful, — at least, the Editor has so deemed 
them, — as marking the history of Shakespearian criticism. 

In the Appendix are given various discussions, such as The Source 
of the Floty The Date of the Flay, etc., together with Criticisms too 
long or too general to be inserted in the Commentary. 

The Text here given is again that of the Editio Frinceps, the Folio 
of 1623. At this late hour, when the language of even Chaucer is 
becoming familiar, it is hardly reasonable to insist that the language 
of Shakespeare, in an edition for students like the present, shall be 
divested of the few trifling differences, chiefly in spelling, which dis- 
tinguish it from the language of to-day ; where words are obsolete, 
it is not due to the spelling in the First Folio; they will need ex- 
planation howsoever they be spelled ; and where the meaning of a 
phrase is obscure, notes are required whatsoever the text. 

77ie Winter's Tale was published first in the Folio. There is no 
Quarto edition of it; a Quarto edition whereof the mere title ap- 
peared a hundred and fifty years ago, in a list of plays, has never 
been seen, and its existence has been justly discredited. 

In this play, more than in any other, the construction of the sentence 
is involved, and the meaning condensed. Possibly by accident, and a 
happy one, the Play was committed by the publishers of the Folio to 
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unusually intelligent compositots, — compositors superior in their craft 
to those from whose hands we have, for instance. King Lear. In 
one regard it stands unparalleled, by any other play, in typography. 
For some years past it has been growing more and more obvious to 
the students of the language of Shakespeare that what has been 
called the 'absorption ' (not the omission) of certain sounds, in pro- 
nunciation, by similar sounds terminating preceding words, takes place 
to a far greater extent than has been hitherto supposed. Indeed, 
phrases which have been condemned as faulty in construction, and 
even hopelessly obscure, are, by the application of this principle of 
Absnrption, become clear. Thus, Romeo says ; ' There lies more 
'peril in thine eye than [i. e. tha« /«] twenty of their swords;' Antonio 
in The Tempest says : ' Let's all sink with' [;*. c. wi//i /-4'] king ;' Lear 
says: 'This[/. e. tlu> «] a good block,' and so on. In three plays 
(there may be, possibly, others, I speak only from my own knowledge) 
the compositors have marked this absorption by an apostrophe, as in the 
speech of Antonio just quoted. This careful and suggestive apostrophe 
occurs twice in The Tempest, once in Measure for Measure, and no 
less than eight times in The Winter's Tale. (A list is given in a note 
on II, i, i8.) It is in the number of these apostrophes that this play 
thus stands unparalleled. Evidence of the care wherewith this text 
is printed, more conclusive than this, it would be difficult to supply. 
Still more remarkable does this care become when we reflect that in all 
likelihood the compositors had no guide in any MS before their eves, 
but composed their types, guided solely by the ear, from sentences 
which were read aloud to them, — a practice in early printing offices 
which, had it been known to Stf.evens and Mai.one, would have 
removed the necessity of supposing that the plays were occasionally 
taken down by shorthand at a public performance ; what these editors 
held to be the voice of the actor was most probably the voice of the 
reader to the comixisitor. 

Another characteristic of the typography of the present play is the 
hyphen, which, more frequently than elsewhere, joins a verb and a 
particle, for instance : eome-on, go-by, shews-off, talked-of, look-on, 
pluek-iaek; and also a hyphen joining compound words, such as: 
court-odour, court-contempt, finder-out, etc. These are minute items, 
to be sure, but what else is to be expected from a microscopic exam- 
ination ? 



THuelfth Night, which immediately precedes The Winter's Tale, ends, 
in the Folio, on p. 275. Page 276 is left blank, and The Winter's 
Tale begins on p. 277. For this anomaly several reasons have been 



assigned, such as, that in gathering the plays together Heminge and 
CoNDELL had overlooked The Winter's Tale, and added it at the last 
minute, after the series of Comedies was complete, which, it would seem, 
is indicated by a blank page, inasmuch as similar blank pages are found 
separating the Comedies from ihe Histories, and the Histories from the 
Tragedies. Indeed, a copy of the Folio actually exists wherein The 
Winter's Tale is missing, and King John immediately follows Twelfth 
Night. Again, it has been conjectured that it was not altogether over- 
looked, but originally classed with the Tragedies, and was hastily 
transferred lo its proper place among the Comedies. Neither the pagi- 
nation nor the signatures help us; a new numbering and a new 
series begin with King John. One of the very few facts of which we 
are assured in regard to the FoUo is that it was printed at the charges 
of four Stationers ; and throughout its pages proofs are abundant that 
the plays were set up by various groups of compositors, possibly by 
journeymen printers in their own homes. Consequently, this blank 
page may indicate nothing more than an instance of badly joined 
piece-work. Inasmuch as the sheets were printed off, as was the cus- 
tom, at different presses, it was undoubtedly easier to leave a whole 
page blank at the end of a signature than to transfer a single page 
of The Winter's Tale to the press which was striking off Twelfth 
Night. Such is the best solution which occurs to me. 



The texts of the Second, Third, and Fourth Folios are substantially 
the same as that of the First. Through what must have been a mere 
accident a whole line {II, iii, a6) was omitted in the Second Folio, 
and as the gap did not leave utter nonsense, or, at least, the sense 
was not thereby rendered more obscure than the compositors found it 
to be for them in many another passage, the omission was followed in 
the Third and Fourth, and, as Rowe printed from the latter, it was 
repeated in his edition also. Other than in this omission the Sec- 
ond Folio differs materially from the First in only five or six places, 
which Ihe Textual Notes will show. It is noteworthy that these dif- 
ferences, when they are additions to the text, are uniformly attempts 
toward improvement in the rhythm, and can have proceeded only from 
an authority higher, assuredly, than that of a compositor. For in- 
stance, where the First Folio reads ; ' (Which you knew great) and lo 
'the hazard,' the Second Folio has ' (Which you knew great) and to the 
'certain hazard,' fill, ii, iSi ; the propriety of the phrase: 'certain 
' hazard ' is not here in question, I give the instance merely as an at- 
tempt to improve the rhythm"). Again, three lines further down, where 
the First Folio has, ' Through my rust,' the Second reads, ' Through 



' my darkf rust,' an improvement in rhythm and force superior to Ma- 
lone's emendation: 'Thorough my rust,' In line 191 of the same 
Scene the Second Folio adds burning to the ' flaying? boyling?' of the 
First, again an emendation better than any which, for mere rhythm's 
sake, has been since proposed. In III, iii, 65, the Second Folio adds 
the stage- direct ion Enter a Shcpheard, where in the First Folio there is 
no stage -direct ion at all. In the twenty-fourth line of Time's solilo- 
quy, the Second Folio improves the metre by adding here : ' I mention 
' here a sonne o' th' King's.' Again, in the Song of Autolycus, ' with 
' heigh ' is repeated, to the great, nay, almost indispensable, amendment 
of the metre. In IV, iv, 7, the Second Folio reads, ' Is as a mern' 
' meeting of the petty gods ' (zeal outdid performance here by two syl- 
lables, but, none the less, it was zeal in a good direction). In line 43 
further on: 'Oh, but dear sir,' etc. etc. These changes betoken a 
more sensitive ear and a more authoritative hand than those of a mere 
mechanical compositor. Indeed, it was the rhythmical element in these 
changes and in others elsewhere, like them, which led Tieck to surmise 
thai the Second Folio was edited by Milton. 

As You Like It has its ' lion ' in the Forest of Arden, and The 
iVinter's Ta/ehas its 'sea-coast in Bohemia.' It is so pleasing to find 
ourselves superior to Shakespeare in anything, no matter how trifling, 
that attention to these two violations of History, both Natural and 
Political, has been eagerly called by many a reader and editor. With 
the ' lion," criticism assumed a singular and curiously interesting phase : 
all critics were aware that Shakespeare had a right to introduce in 
an imaginary forest what imaginary tragic brutes he pleased, and yet 
each critic wished to show that he had noticed the incongruity of a 
tropical beast in a temperate zone; thereu|ion one and all fell to 
reviling and anathematizing 'certain critics' for jeering at Shake- 
speare. Who these jeering scoffers were, try as I wo\i!d, I could never 
find out, — no names were ever given. Nevertheless, editors and critics 
became for the nonce Don Quixotes and, in defence of Shakespeare, 
belaboured malevolent giants. It was suggested that we should borrow 
a fiction of the I-aw and adopt a Shakespearian _/(!/j» Uoe and Richard 
Roe, on whom all the indignation in the poet's behalf could be heaped ; 
and thus while all zealous defenders would be exhilarated no one would 
be really one atom the worse. But in The Winter's Tale the case is 
different. No plea of imaginary localities avails the culprit here; 
Sicilia is Sitilia and Bohemia is Bohemia; and the one is no more on 
Ihc mainland than the other is on the sea-coast. In the eyes of Sir 
TuoUAS Hanmer the disgrace of the blunder was so indefensible that 
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he removed it at once from Shakespeare, and, placing it all iipon the 
compositors, changed the locality throughout the play from ' Bohemia' 
to Bithynia. Some time after the baronet's edition appeared, attention 
was called to the fact that the 'sea-coast of Bohemia ' was mentioned 
in Greene's novel of Dorastus and Fawnia, out of which Shake- 
speare had moulded his Winter' s Tale. Thereu[>on the geographical 
guilt was shifted from Shakespeare to Greene, who, as Utriusque 
Academia in Artibiis Magister, should have known better; and 
Shakespeare was converted from a culprit to a victim. Then, at the 
beginning of this century, the question assumed a new phase, and it 
turned out that there was no blunder at all. A time has been when 
Bohemia held more than enough sea-coast whereon to wreck Antigonus 
and his shipmates ; and so Greene in turn is exonerated. 

It is noteworthy that the earliest critic of this ' sea-coast of Bohe- 
' mia ' is Ben Jonson, who, in 1619, said to Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den that, ' Shakespear in a play, brought in a number of men saying 
' they had suffered ship-wrack in Bohemia, wher yf is no sea neer by 
'some 100 miles.' This is noteworthy indeed! Here was an inti- 
mate friend of Shakespeare, Jonson, the breath of whose life was 
the drama, whose notice no incident or allusion in a play would be 
likely to escape, who had read everything, was endowed with a pro- 
digious memory, and yet this man, probably the most intelligent and 
keenest- wit ted of all Shakespeare's auditors, did not recognize an 
allusion taken directly from a very popular novel reprinted but a year 
or two before ! What credence thereafter, may I ask, is to be given to 
the numberless allusions wherewith the commentators and editors would 
fain have us believe that Shakespeare's plays are crammed? — allusions, 
which, unless recognized and appreciated by the audience, lose all their 
point. In the ballad, hawked by Autolycus, of ' a fish that appeared 
'upon the coast, on Wednesday, the fourscore of April," did not Ma- 
lone lind a direct allusion to a ' monstnious fish ' that was exhibited 
in London ? To be sure, the exhibition took place seven years before 
Autolycus sang his song, but the allusion was so clear and direct that 
it helped that exact but prosaic editor in assigning the dale when this 
play was written. And did we not have in A Midsummer Nights 
Dream an allusion, down to the minutest detail, to a festivity which 
took place seventeen years before, which every auditor was expected 
instantly to recognize? With this signal example of Ben Jonson be- 
fore us, ' let us hear no more about ' allusions or references which are 
to settle by internal evidence the date of a play,— that most trivial 
question, except in Shakespeare's Biography, on which time can be 
wasted. 
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The Comments, in the Appendix^ which I have been able to glean 
from German sources are rather less in number than in some of the 
other plays. This comedy appears to have attracted less attention in 
Germany than As You Like It, A Midsummer Nighf s Dream, or 
Cymbeline. The comments of Gervinus, of Ulrici, and of Kreyssig 
are, as usual, and as they should be, chiefly for the benefit of German 
readers. Elze makes a stout defence of the allusion to Julio Romano, 
not, to be sure, as a contemporary of the Delphic Oracle, but as at once 
a painter and a sculptor. The most recent translations are by Otto 
GiLDEMEiSTER and by Dr Alexander Schmidt; both were issued 
in the same year. The notes of Dr Schmidt, to whom we owe the 
Lexicon, where they are not reproductions of English notes, will be 
found in due place in the Commentary, Against one of his notes, how- 
ever, a respectful but firm protest should be made. Gratitude for the 
Lexicon ought perhaps to silence criticism, — it will certainly temper it, 
— but this especial note springs from the same pernicious source which 
banishes Dame Quickly, Dogberry, and Verges, and in their places 
gives us Frau Hurtig, Holzapfel, and Schleewein ; a sense of personal 
bereavement must have voice. We all know the characteristic song with 
which the charming scoundrel, Autolycus, steps blithely before us : — 

* When daffodils begin to peer, 

With hey, the doxy o'er the dale,' etc. 

Hereupon Dr Schmidt observes: — 'Shakespeare's "daffodil" is as- 
'suredly not our Narcissus [as Dorothea Tieck had translated it], 
'but the Snowdrop, Leucoium vemum, which belongs to the same 
'family. Unquestionably "o'er the dale" is dependent on "peer," 

* and the sense is " When the snowdrops and the doxies reappear in the 

* " dale." Only thus do the two lines following form a natural con- 

* elusion. * Accordingly, Dr Schmidt gives us the rollicking song in 
the following demure garb : — 

* Wenn Schneegldckchen sich zeigt im Thai, 

Juchhei ! und du auch, M&delein gut, 

* Dann sag' ich Valet der Sorg' und Qual, 

Denn warm wird des Winters kaltes Blut.' 

Without stopping to discuss Dr Schmidt's doubtful assertion that 
the Leucoium vemum is the Snowdrop, or to refer to the unanimous 
opinion of Botanists that the * daffodil ' is the Narcissus, it is this free- 
dom in dealing with the language of Shakespeare and with the 
names of his characters against which I wish to protest. An errone- 
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ous idea is abroad, even among English readers, that Germany was 
the earliest to appreciate Shakespeare, and our German brothers 
appear to believe, to this hour, that he belongs to them by some 
fancied right of discovery. Lessing's voice was the first to sound 
in Germany the praises of Shakespeare, — ^a grand and mighty 
voice, it must be gladly confessed, — but when the masterly Hamburg- 
ische Dramaturgic appeared (and before that date Shakespeare's 
name may be said to have been unknown in Germany), Shake- 
speare's works had been edited by Rowe, Pope, Theobald, Han- 
MER, Warburton, Johnson, and Capell, in edition after edition, 
and, possibly, Steevens was at work on the First Variorum, We do 
not wish to blink one atom of indebtedness to our German fellow- 
students for all the indefatigable zeal, and labour, and learning which 
they have brought, and helpfully brought, to the study of Shake- 
speare, — the thirty- three noble Year-books would put us to the blush 
if we did, — but it is none the less befitting that, at least every now and 
then, we should set them up a glass wherein it may be seen how far 
afield the very best of them may grope, by no means owing to any lack 
of knowledge and great learning, but simply because they were not 
bom to the inheritance of the tongue of * the greatest name in English 
' literature, — the greatest name in all literature,* — and of all which that 
inheritance implies. No one to whom the English language is native 
would for a moment think of exchanging the * daffodils * in this song 
for any other flower on earth, least of all for the modest snowdrops 
the emblem of purity. Lovely as is the daffodil, bewitching even the 
winds of March with its beauty, we are conscious by the very instinct 
of our English blood that in the eyes of Autolycus it is the only 
match and emblem of his flaunting sweetheart, and at the mention 
of it, in his mouth, its hue becomes brassy and it peers with effrontery. 
And as for the idea that, according to Dr Schmidt, it together with 
the doxy peers over the dale, — I doubt that it ever entered an English 
mind. The * with * betokens no accompaniment ; it is the * with ' of 
innumerable refrains, such as : * With hey, ho, the wind and the rain.* 
The words : * With hey, the doxy o*er the dale * mean no more than 
' With hey, my sweetheart over in yonder glen. * 

The mention of Autolycus reminds me that I have found no word 
of gratitude, or even of praise, anywhere bestowed on Capell, that 
excellent but sadly neglected editor, for a stage-direction in the scene 
between Autolycus, thai 'rog,* as Dr Simon Forman calls him, and 
the Clown, — a stage-direction which has been adopted by every editor 
since Capell, and, except in the Cambridge Edition, I think, with- 
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out acknowledgement, That the Clown's pocket was then and there 
picked by Aulolycus we all know by the Clown's confession in a sub- 
sequent scene, but in the scene itself, where the theft is actually com- 
mitted, there is no hint in the Folio of the precise moment. To select 
the very minute, as Capell did, and insert \_picks his pockei\ between 
two groans by Autolycus, and, after the deed is done, to give thereby 
a double meaning to ' you ha' done me a charitable office,' — all this 
required the acuteness of a^shall it be said ? — 'sharper,' — an acute- 
nesa not, in general, deemed requisite to a Shakespearian editor. 

In 1756 Garrick brought out at Drury I^ne a version of The Win- 
ter's Tale, called Fhrizel and Perdtta, a Dramatic Pastoral, in Three 
Acts. Like all of Garrick's adaptations, it was designed to meet the 
popular demands of the hour, whereof he was an excellent and success- 
ful judge. Is it not folly to criticise harshly such adaptations ? When 
they are successful, they assuredly reflect the taste of the day, and for 
that taste the manager of a theatre is as little resiwnsible as a boolc- 
seller for the style of poetry on his counter. We must remember that 
the great literary arbiter of that day asserted that certain lines in CoN- 
greve's Mourning Bride were the finest poetical passage he had ever 
read, and that he could recollect none in Shakespeare equal to them. 
When, too, that same ponderous authority had said that there were not 
six, or at most seven, faultless lines in Shakespeare, what excuse in 
omitting or altering scenes did a theatrical manager need ? Certainly 
no compunctious visitings of conscience need Garrick have had after 
receiving such approval as the following, from one who was not only 
a Bishop and an editor of Shakespeare, but a luminary in the world 
of letters but little less brilliant or worshipped in his day than Dr 
Johnson :— 

' Dear Sir: As you know me to be [no] less an idolizer of Shake- 
' speare than youreelf, you will less suspect me of compliment when I 
' tell you, that besides your giving an elegant form to a monstrous com- 
' position, you have in your own additions written up to the best scenes 
' in this play, so that you will easily imagine 1 read the " Reformed 
'" Winter's Tale " with great plea.sure. Vou have gready improved 
■ a fine prologue, and have done what we preachers are so commonly 
' thought unable to do — mend ourselves while we mend others. . . . 
' I am, dear sir. With truest esteem and regard, 

' Your most affectionate and faithful humble servant, 

'W. Warburton.'* 



" Garriel^t Prrvatt Cerrttpendtiice, toI. i, p. 88. 
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However much, therefore, we in these days may, with Othello, 
' yawn at alteration,' let us be lenient with Garrick, who as a theatrical 
manager studied his public, and knew its temper far better than we 
can possibly know it. In feeling the pulse of that public he had as 
a guide the most sensitive of nerves : the pocket ; and we may be very 
sure that its pulsations were to him, as they are to us all, unmistake- 
able. It is not the author of Florizel and Perdita who deserves the 
ferule, but the hands that applauded it. 

Moreover, does it not really betoken small faith in the true quality 
of Shakespeare's plays, by whose 'adamant Time passes without 
' injury,* to suppose that any art of man's device can seriously affect 
them? Who now remembers a line of Dryden's Tempest^ or of 
Charles Johnson's Love in a Forest? The loudest echoes of these 
Versions have long since died away, but Miranda and Rosalind and 
Perdita remain the same, and will reign unchanged and unchangeable 
for ever in our hearts. 

H. H. F. 

December f 1897. 



THE WINTERS TALE. 



The Names of the A£l:ors. 

LEonteSj King of Sicillia. 
MamilluSj yong Prince of SicUlicu 
Camillo. 

Antigonus, I Foure 5 

Cleomines. r Lards of SicUlia. 
Dion. J 

Hemtumej Queene to Leontes. 

1. The Names. ,S\ At the end of the 3. Mamillos] F^ Rowe ii, Pope, Han. 
Play in the Folios. Dramatis Penonae. Mamilios F,F^. Mamillios Rowe i, et cet. 
Rowe. Persons represented. Cap. 701%] young F^F^. 

2, 3, 6. Sidllia] Sicilia Ff, Rowe et 6. Qeomines] Qeomenes Warb. Cap. 
seq. et seq. 

I. Names of th6 Adiors.] Steevens : In the norel of Dorastus and Faumia 
the King of Sicilia, whom Shake^)eare names 

Leontes, is called Egistus, 

Polixenes, King of Bohemia Pandosto, 

Mamillios, IVince of Sicilia Garinter, 

Florizel, Prince of Bohemia Dorastus, 

Camillo Franion, 

Old Shepherd Porrus, 

Hermioae Bellaria, 

Perdita Fawnia, and 

Mopsa Mopsa. 

[This list Steerens gaire 6ist in the Variorum of 1778. By a clerical error Leontes 
and Polixenes have exchanged names, as a cursory glance at the Novel will show. 
And yet this error stands uncorrected in all the succeeding Variorums, including even 
that of 1821, and in comments on this play even down to 1884. — Ed.] Hales 
(Essays^ etc 106): In his nomenclature, Shakespeare is never merely servile in 
following his originals ; but exercises a remarkable independence, sometimes simply 
adopting, sometimes slightly varying, sometimes wholly rejecting, the names be found 
in them. It is difficult to imagine that this conduct was merely arbitrary and care- 
less. Eui^iony must of course have had its influence ; often there must have occurred 
other coDsideratioos of no trifling interest, if only we could discover and understand 
them. A singular instance of a complete re-christening b to be found in The Winter' t 
Tait, To those Greek names [there adopted] may be added Antigonus, Qeomenes, 
Archidamus, Dion, Autolycns, and Dorcas. All these names, except perhaps Dorcas 
and Leontes, are found in Plutarch's Lives, 

8. Hennioiic] Coluxe (ed. i, Inirod. 427) : It may be noticed that, just anterior 

I 



THE NAMES OF THE ACTORS 

Perdita, Daughter to Leonles and Hermione . 

Paulina, wife to Antigoniis . 

Emilia, a Lady. 

Polixencs, King of Bohemia, 

FhriscH, Prince of Bohemia, 

Old Shepkeard, reputed Father of Perdita, 

Clowne, his Sonne. 

Autolicus, a Rogue. 

a Lad;.] A Lady : 



.ending on i6. Autolicus] Aulolycus Vat. '78 el 



iiell] Floriid FjF,. 



to (he lime of our poet, tlie name he asaigna 10 (he Queen of Leonlea bud been 
employed as ihal of a male character: io The rare Triumphs of Love and Fortune, 
acted al court io 1581-2, and printed in 15S9, Hermione is the iover of tbe heroine. 
RliSKlN [Munera Puk'tris, 127) : Shakespeare's names are curiously — often bar- 
barously — much by Providence, — but assuredly not without Shnkespeare's cunning 
purpose — im'xed out of the various traditions he confusedly adopted, aod language* 
which be imperfectly knew. . . . Hermione {ipita) ' piliar.like' {fj elio; f^i XP'^ 
'A^poA'njc). C. Elliot Browne {Athtnaum, ig July, 1876) : Hermione, no doubi, 
was named after the daughter o( Meoelaus, who was carried off by Orestes, but the 
name wa& Dot Docommon in contemporary literature. 

12, 13, 17. Bohemia] For a discussion on ■ the desert of Bohemia,' see III, ili, S. 
— Hanmer changes ' Bohemia ' to Bithynia tbroughout. 

13. Florizell] Walker [Cri/. 11,33): DorieliHin assumed name of Floriiel, 
occuia in j£n. v, 610, — ' Fit BeroS, Tmarii conjnx longiicva Dorycli.' — C, Elllidt 
Browne {Arhcaaum, ig July, 187C) : As in As You Like II, there are traces of the 
Charlemagne romances, so I think in The Winter'i Tale there are evidences of 
Shakespeare's familiarity with those of Amadis. Floriiel, as Don Florisci, \% the 
hero of the ninth book of the • Amodis ' series, believed to have been written by Don 
Feiiciano dc Silvn, and originally published al Burgos in 1535. In the romance, 
Florisel. in (he guise of a shepherd, woos a princess, who is disguised as a shep- 
herdess, and it was therefore an appropriate name for the hero of The Winler's Tale, 
The history of Don Florisel became one of the most popular roramices of the cycle, 
and was speedily Iranslaled into French and Ilalinn. ... No English version of it il 
known, but it is possible there may be an abstract of his adventures in The TVeasuril 
ef Amadis of Fraunii. London, 1567. of which only one copy is believed to eiial, 
and that in private hands. It is by no means improbable, however, that Shikespean 
knew the story in the French version of Charles Colet, Chnmfenois, 1564, a dainty 
little volume, with charming little wood-cuts of pastoral scenes, one of which repre- 
sents the Prince piping to his sheep, with Perdita (Sylvia) silling by him and busily 
plying her distaff. There is no mention of Don Florisel in Greene's book, but he bos 
taken the name of one of his characters (Cannier) from it. 

t6. Autolicua] When this character enters on the scene in the Fourth Ad, and 
uyi that he received his name because he was born under Mercury, the god of Ibieve*, 
Thkobald remarks that the allusion is unquestionably Io Ovid, Meiam. xi, 313 : — 
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[act I, 9C. L ] 



Cam. I thinke, this comming Summer, the King of 



8, 14, 16, 22. /] 1 Fj. 



ming] commtin Ff, Rowe i. 



plainly allude to it. — Lloyd (p. 133) ; The title suggests tbat it is ■□ somrr iaajiii«r a 
pendant of the MiJtummer Night's Dream. The classic and romantic, the pagan 
and chivalric, are huddled and comhined here as there, and still more glaringly and 
unscrupulouslj'. In this play, however, we have no night scenes; the sea-side slomi 
is wintry; there b a hint of season once at the fall of summer, and more significantlr 
in the words of Mamilius, that note a tale of sadness as litlest for winter. Perhaps, 
again, the length of time covered by the story is in the spirit of a winter's tale, when 
time ts to spare for utislinled Darralive; but the main appropriateness of the title 
depends, after all, on the certain abruptness and violence of transition and combina- 
tion which pervade the play, of which the anachronisms are minor types, associated 
with incongruities, to the full as startling, in the piovince of History's other hand- 
maid. Geography. — R. G, White (ed. i, 272): Shakespeare sought only to put ■ 
very popular story into a dramatic form; and of this he advertised his bearers by 
calhng this piny a Tale, just as before he had called a play similarly wanting in dra- 
matic interest a Dream.— Halli WELL {JnlrBj. p. 45) ; The title, an acknowledge- 
ment thai although a regular drama K was also a romance or tale suited for the even- 
ings of winter, is, perhaps, a reason for the supposition that it originally appeared at 
the Blackfriars, a theatre which reslriclcd its season to the winter months. The 
words of Mamilius in the Second Act can scarcely be imagined to have aoy intimate 
connection with the selection of the title of the comedy. In Shakespeare's time the 
country lire-side attracted many a narrator, whose knowledge of the vernacular tra- 
ditional and imaginary tales current al the time would have sufficed to explain more 
than one allusion in contemporary literature that has batHed the collective efforts of 
roodera eoquireia. Many a winter's tale has shared the fate of Wade and his boat 
Guingelot, which was then So universally known that an editor of the time excusei 
himself from giving even an outline of the story, but the slightest further trace of 
which has escaped the careful researches of all who have treated on the series of 
romances to which it is supposed to have belonged. [See Tyrwhitt's note on v. 9298, 
Can/trivry 7"a/«.— Ed.]— Wabd (i, 437) : It is possible that the pretty title wai 
suggested to Shakespeare by that of A iVinfer NigAt't I'in'sn, an addition to The 
Mirror far MagiilratNy published by Nichols in 1610, the year when Thi Winltr't 
Tale was perhaps written. 

4. CoLfiRiDGE (p. 254) : Observe Ihe easy style of chitchat between Camillo and 
Arehidamus as contrasted with the elevated diction 00 the introduction of the Kings 
and Hermionc in the second scene. 

4, 5, 6. on . . . whereon . ■ . on fbot] R. G. White (ed. ii) : A marked indica- 
tion of the heedlessness in regard to nicety of style with which Shakespeare wrote 
his plays. [Is not this very ■ heedlessness ' an illtistialion of Ihe c\cellence which 
Coleridge detected in this conversation ? The mere fact that the conversation is ia 
prose ought to lead us to eipect a certain careless, colloquial ease. The disparaging 
lone, undeniably present in some of the coromenls on the text in White's Second 
Edition, springs, I think, from an honest desire on White's part to be absolutely 
impartial in his literary judgement of Shakespeare. It was White's way, perhaps 
not the happiest, of protesting agunst indiscriminate and rhapsodical laudation. — Ed.] 
6. u I have said] In iUelf this parenthetical remark is quite needless, but, 
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SicUia meanes to pay Bohemia the Vifitation, which hee 

iuftly owes him. lO 

Arch. Wherein our Entertainment (hall fhame vs: we 
will be iuftified in our Loues : for indeed — 

Cam. 'Befeech you — 

-^frA.Verely I fpeake it in the freedome of my know- 
ledge : we cannot with fuch magnificence — in fo rare — 15 
I know not what to fay — Wee will giue you fleepie 
Drinkes, that your Sences (vn-intelligent of our infuffi- 
cience) may, though they cannot prayfe vs, as little ac- 
cufe vs. 

Cam. You pay a great deale to deare, for what's giuen 20 

freely. 

Arch. 'Beleeue me, I fpeake as my vnderftanding in- 
ftru6ls me, and as mine honeftie puts it to vtterance. 

Cam. Sicilia cannot (hew himfelfe ouer-kind to Bohe- 
mia : They were traynM together in their Child-hoods ; 25 
and there rooted betwixt them then fuch an affe6lion, 
which cannot chufe but braunch now. Since their more 
mature Dignities,and Royall Neceflities,made feperati- 
on of their Societie, their encounters(though not Perfo- 
nall) hath been Royally attomyed with enter-change of 30 

II. w.*] «j, Theob. et seq. 22. ^Beleeue\ F,. 

13. '^^^^r^] Ff,Rowe+,Cap.Steev. i^. Ckild'hood5\ Child hoods F^. 
Mai. Var. Wh. i, KUy. childhoods Rowe. 

14. Vereiy] F,. 2^, /eperation] F,. 

16, /ay— IVee] say, ff^ Cap. et seq. 29. Societie,'] Society; Rowe, Pope, 

(subs.). 30. hath] Aav^Ffetseq. 

20. to deare] too deare Ft Royally] so royally Coll. ii. (MS). 

placed here in the first sentence, it conveys the idea of a conversation of which we 
hear only the closing portion. — Ed. 

II. shame vs] Johnson: Though we cannot give you equal entertainment, yet 
the consciousness of our good-will shall justify us. 

25, 26. trasm'd . . . rooted] Possibly, by the association of ideas the training of 
vines and young trees suggested rooted. — £d. 

26, 27. such . . . which] Abbott (§ 278) : Such was by derivation the natural 
antecedent to which ; such meaning * so-like,' * so-in-kind ;' which meaning * what* 
like,* < what-in-kind.' See also IV, iv, 844, "such secrets . . . which.* 

30. hath] An instance of the third person plural in M, which, in this instance, 
did not survive the First Folio. — Abbott (§ 334) gives two other instances: Mer, of 
Ven. Ill, ii, 33 ; III, ii, 270. 

30. attomyed] Johnson : Nobly supplied by substitution of embassies, etc. 
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Gifts, Letters, louing EmbalTie5,that they haue feem'd to 31 

be together, though abfcnt: (liooke hands, as ouer a Vaft; 
and embrac'd as it were from the ends of oppofed Winds. 
The Heauens continue their Loues. 

Arch. I thinke there is not in the WoHd,either Malice 35 

or Matter, to alter it. You haue an vnfpeakabte comfort 
of your young Prince Mamillius: it is a Gentleman of the 
greateft Promife, that euer came into my Note. 

Cam. I very well agree with you, in the hopes of him : 
it is a gallant Child ; one, that (indeed) Phyficks the Sub- 40 

31. Cyb] Gift F.. 34. Z««j] Iav€ Han. Dyce ii, iii. 

32. Kjrf] Vaft Sea Ff, Rowe, Pope, 37. Munillius] MamiUus Rowe ii, 
Hu). Pope, Han. 

34. HtaucHs] Neav'ns Rowe + . 40. one.thaf] one that Tt. 

htavnt's JohoE. 

31. Vast] Walker (Cril. ii, 38) devoles an article, wiih mMtj eiunplM, to the 
peculiar use of vast, Lai. »astiM. emfly, toastt. ' This use of vasl. and in like manner 
of vasty, is common in the poela of Shakespeare's age,' — Steevens called altenlioo 
to iU use as applied lo Ihe sta, io Per. III. i, i ; ' Thou god of this great vast, rebuke 
theie surges.' — Henley suggests, with probability, that there is a reference bere to 
'a device, common in the title pages of old books, of two hands extended From 
opposite clouds, and joined as in token of friendship over a wide waste of country.' 
Vast is applied to time as well as space in Timp. I, ii, 337 ; Ham. I, ii, 198. 

34. LouBS] Walkek {Crit. i, 333): The interpolation of an i at the end of a 
word, — generally, but not always, a noun substantive, — is remarkably frequent in the 
Folio. Those who are conversant with the MS5 of the Elizabethan age may perhaps 
be able to explain its origin. Were it not for the different degree of frequency with 
which it occurs in different parts of the Folio,— being comparatively rare in the Com- 
edies (except perhaps in Thi WiUtr's Tali), appearing more frequently in the His- 
tories, and becoming quite common in the Tragedies, — I should be inclined to think 
it originated in some peculiarity of Shakespeare's hand-writing. [In the present 
p8S»^ Walker {p. 352) would read Levi, and rightly, inasmuch as in Ihe next 
speech Arcbidamus says: 't thinke there is not . . . Malice . . . to alter if.' See 
also ■ hands,' 11, iii, 99, post."] 

35-38. LadV Martin: In this speech two notes are struck which reverberate in 
in the heart, when these bright anticipations are soon afterward turned lo anguish and 
dismay by the wholly unexpected, jealous, freniy of I.eontcs. 

40. Subiect] Johnson: AHbrds a cordial to the stale; has the power of assuaging 
the sense of misery. ['The Subject' is plural in sense, like Ike wiiked, Ike elect. 
Cf. Lear, IV, vi, no: 'see how the subject quakes,' or Ham. II, ii, 416: • 'twas 
caviare to the general.' Staunton, while conceding that this may be Ihe meaning, 
thinks that ' from the words which immediately follow — " makes old hearts fresh " 
— it has a more particular meaning : The sight and hopes of the princely boy were 
cordial lo Ihe affliclcd and invigorating Lo the old.' A distinction which 1 cannot 
«ar is quite clear. — Ed.] 
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ve&t makes old hearts frefti ; they that went on Crutches 
ere he was borne, defire yet their life, to fee him a Man. 

Arch. Would they elfc be content to die? 

Cam. Yes^ifthere were no otherexcufe, why they (hould 
defire to hue. 

Arch. If the King had no Sonne, they would defire to 
liue on Crutches till he had one. Exeunt. 



Sccena Secunda. 



elseq, 

-Sa/*] hmi Cap. Sree». Var. Kot, 
Sing. Coll. Dyce. 

4. Tie Skffkeards Nett\ In paren- 
thesis, Warb. 

5. Burtktn^ burden Johns. 



Enter Leontes,Heriniane,MamiIlhts, Polixenes, Camillo. 
Pol, Nine Changes of the Watry-Starre hath been 
The Shepheards Note,fince we haue left our Throne 
Without a Burthen : Time as long againe 5 

47. iadoHe'] haJoHfy 3- Walry-Starrel vialry liar Rowe 

t. Sctena] Scenn F^, 

[Scene opens lo ihe Presence. 
Theob. A Room of StKte in tbe same. 
Cap. et seq. (suba.). 

X. Mamilliui^] MamilUns F,. 

Poliienea, Camillo] Poliienes, and 
Attendjuils. Thcob. Warb. Johns. 

3. Nine Changes] John Hunter: That Is, nioe quariert of the moon; nine 
weeki. — Hudson correclly undersland& these ' nine Lhanges ' m meaning nine lunar 
months ; and adds juelty and delicately > if the time had been but nine Tueeki, it is 
not likely that Leonles would speak, as be nftcra'atd does, touching Perdita.' 

3. Watry-Starre] Dyer (p. 74) : The moisture of the moon is invariably noticed 
by Shakespeare. Cf. Ham. I, i. llS, 'the moist star upon whose influence Neptune's 
empire stands' ; Mid. 7f. D. 11, i, 103, 'the moon, the governess of floods' ; Ram. 
and Jul. I, if, 62, ' ibe moonshine's watery beams.' Tbe same idea ia frequently 
ibund in old wrileis. 

3. hath] This may be the singular by attrattion after ' Slarre ' ; it may be a 3d 
pen. plu. in M : and, lastly, its oominaiive may lie ' Note.' 

4. Shepheards] Hunter (i, 418)-, Why SktphfrdsT It is because there vas an 
opinion abroad that the shepherds feeding their flocks by nighl were great observers 
of ihe heavenly bodies. In an old book, entitled The Shepherd's Calendar, a Irans- 
Jalion from the French, there is much relating lo the sciences, and especially astronomy ; 
the Rest chapter bas this litle ; ' A great question asked between the Shepherds touch- 
ing the stars, and an answer made to ihe same question.' Again, another chapter \% 
entitled : ' How Shepherds, by calculation and speculation, know the Twelve Signs in 
(heir course.' 

4. Note] Schmidt and others draw a distinction between ne^e here and note in 
1. 3B of the preceding scene, ll i« hardly oeceuary. Both ore adequately iiiter[»cted 
by obsiTvatiott. — Ed. 
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Would be fill'd vp(my Brother)with our Thanks, 

And yet we ihould, for perpetuitie, 

Goe hence in debt : And therefore, like a Cypher 

(Yet ftanding in rich place) I multiply 

With one we thanke you, many thoufands moe. 

That goe before it. 

Leo. Stay your Thanks a while, 
And pay them when you part. 

Pol. Sir, that's to morrow : 
I am queftion'd by my feares, of what may chance, 
Or breed vpon our abfence, that may b!ow 
No fneaping Winds at home, to make vs fay, 

7. ferpiluitie] fiepetuUy F . 

10. eitf we thanki you] one, wt thank 
ytm, Rowe i. one, we Ibanlt you, Rowe 
ii. line we-lkank-you Cap. Stcev, Var. 
Knt, Sing. Coll. Dyce, 

mo,-] Ff, Cam. Wh. ii. »ww 
Rowe, et cet. 

12. DioAiVf] Ff, Rowe + , Cap. StccT, 
Var. Wh. Cam. awhile Vai. '03, el 



yw^i. 






fiare!,] fear, Rowe, Pope. 

16. abfence,] Ff, Rowe, Pope, Theob. 

Waib. Johns. Sing. ii. absente: Han. 

Shat...NB\ there may blow Some 
Han. Cap. may there blew No Watb. 
Coll. (MS). 

16, 17. blow No..,ta matt] grow Ta 
...and maie Cartwright. 



10. moe] KocK(^r-<iwwi>/iJ,ii, 392) :TbedtlTercncese 
Ihat more is used with the singular and mo with the plural; 
oldest grammarians, like Gil and Wnllis, maintain that mo \t 
and more tbe comporatii-e of much.—W. A. Wright : So fai 



ms (0 be (irmly established 
whence it comes that the 
the comparatise o( many, 
'are, there is but 



one instance in Shakespeare where moe is not immediately followed by a plural, a 
that is in Temfi. V, i, 234 (Firet Folio) 1 'And mo diuersitie of sounds.' But in ibis 
case also the phrase ' diversity of sounds ' contains the idea of plurality. [See IV. iv, 
301 ; V. ii, l-r],poil! and A, You Like It, III, ii, 257 ; V, i, 34, io (his edition.] 

16. tfaat may blow, etc.] Fakmer : Dr. Warburton calls tbis 'nonsense'; and 
Dr. Johnson tells us it is a ' Gallicism.' It happens, however, to be both sense and 
English. > That ' for Oh, Ihot, is not uocommon. In an old traoslatioo of the famous 
Alcoran of the Franciscans : ' St. Francis observing (he holiness of friar Juniper, said 
to (he priors, "That I had a wood of such Junipers !" ' And, in The Tioo Noble 
JCinsmcH : " In thy rumination, That I, poor man. might eflsoones come between 1" 
[III,:, 12. In accordance with this note Steevens (177S) adopted as his text: 
' npon our absence: Thai may blow No . . . say, This . . . too truly 1' and he was 
followed iubstaolially by all subsequent editors.] — Hanmer, clearly influenced by the 
'sneaping winds,' interprets 'put forth ' as refeninE to buds; hence his chnnge of 
'truly' to early. — Capeix, who adopts Hanmer's reading (see Test, Notes), interprets 
'put forth' as referring Io 'putting forth towards home,' and rejects Hanmer's 
' gard'ning, sense,' as he calls it. — Collier (cd. ii) does not adopt bis MS correclioni, 
wbicb are partly Werburton's and ptully Hanmer's. ■ The poet's meaning is cleat,' 
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This is put forth too truly :befides, I haue ftay*d 
To tyre your Royaltie. 

Leo. We are tougher (Brother) 
Then you can put vs to't. 



, / haHe\ I'tu Dfce 
. Then\ Than Rowe. 



iS. Tkit...lrtUy\ As « quotation, 
Tbeob, Warb, et seq. 

trttly\ tarfy Hid. CoU. (MS). 
ianiily Cnp. 



he adds, ■ though thi: wording of the passage may be defective.' — R. G. Wkitb 
(ed. L) considcis the whole Bentence from ' that may blow' lo ' loo early' as pareO' 
thecical. * Polixenea,' be say:, ' gives bis fenn as one reason of hi£ departure, and 
befoie auigning the other pauses lo ejacuiale a prayer that his apprehensions may not 
■ liave been put forth, i.e. ullered, too truly," — John Hunter, Hudson, and Rolfh 
rtfcr ' put forth ' to ' fears.' Hudson, therefore, changes ' (eats ' Xa/ear, so as lo make 
it the grammnlical antecedent to ' This I'j ',- he also reads, with Warburlon, ' may there 
blow ' ; and says he does not see faow ■ the last clause can be understood otherwise 
than as referring to /ear' Adbott {§ 425) says the passage is exptained by the 
omission of there: 'that (there) may blow No' etc. — Staunton (Alhenaum, April, 
1874, p. 461) : How the words 'that may blow ' can be made equivalent 10 may there 
blow surpasses my power of perception. I have very little doubt the passage is cor- 
rupt, and that we should gal much nearer Shakcs]iearc's meaning by reading : — ■ that 
may blow In snenping ... too early.' The Sense being, ■ thai may be developed 
under untoward circumstances which may make me say "this was loo premature." ' 
Does not the eipresaon ' put forth ' point rather to something blossoming than lo the 
blowing of the winds? [Hereupon follow several quotations from Shakespeare to 
(bow that ' put forth ' may mean to put forth leaves. These examples arc somewhat 
superfluous; the phrase is ([uite familiar lo us in the Bible. Cf. AfijU, ixiv, 32.] — 
Deighton : This Is generally taken as a wish. But the eipression may be elliptical, 
and as ' fears ' that a thing may happen necessarily involves * hopes ' thai it may not, 
the full expression would be, ' I am questioned by my feats as lo what may happen, 
and only hq« that no sneaping winds,' etc. [This Is one of those senlences, whereof 
there are others in this play, from which we obtain at once a meaning, but which 
cannot be reconciled lo grammar without some change or addition, I prefer lo make 
tio change. None can be now proposed which will be acceptable lo every one, or it 
would have occurred to every one long ago; in general, Shakespeare's obscurity is 
quite ai clear as any emendation. The interpretation which makes Polixenes inter- 
ject a prayer for protection against sneaping winds at home is not in character; more- 
over, 'sneaping' is not strong enough to elidl a prayer, or even a perfervid with. 
Deighlon's explanation seems to be the best. — Ed.] 

17. sneaping] Holt White: That is, niffing vioAs. So, in Gawin Doogtai's 
Translation of Virgils Eneid, Prologue of the leuynlh Beoke : 'Scharp soppis of 
aleit, and of the snyppand snaw.' 

19. Royaltie] I doubt that this is here the title. I Ihink it refers to the royal 
dignity or stale, as in ' Royalties repayre ' V, i, 40. 

II. put VB to 'l] ScH.MlDT {Ltx ) hfls Collected many instances of this phrase 
where it is lucd, as here, in the sense of lo drive te extremities. 
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Pol, No longer ftay. 22 

Leo. One Seue'night longer. 

Pol. Very footh, to morrow. 

Leo. Wee'Ie part the time betweene's then:and in that 25 

lie no gaine-faying. 

Pol. Prefle me not ('befeech you) fo : 
There is no Tongue that mouesjnonc, none i'th'World 
So foone as yours,couId win me: fo it ftiould now, 
Were there necefTitie in your requeft, although 30 

'Twere needfull I deny'd it. My Affaires 
Doe euen drag me home-ward : which to hinder, 
Were (in your Louc) a Whip to me ; my (lay, 
To you a Charge, and Trouble : to faue both. 
Farewell (our Brother.) 35 

Leo. Tongue-ty'd our Queene? fpeake you. 

Her. I had thought (Sir) to haue held my peace, vntill 
You had drawne Oathes from him, not to (lay: you(Sir) 
Charge him too coldly. Tell him, you are fure 
All in Bohemias well : this fatisfailion, 40 

23. Stae'nigM\ /rtfntghtY^. irv'n i%. WBrld\ Would V ^. world, Theob. 

night Rowe. levtH-Htghl Var. '73, Hal. Wsrb. et Seq. 

Csm. sen-Highl While ii. sg. yours\ yffur's Coll. ii. 

as, 26. Prose, Rowe i, Hal. 36. Tongue- />V] Ff, Rowe, Pope, 

27. {'bt/tceh yi>ii]/a'\ 'fcim* you. so Han. Dyce, Cam. Wh. ii. Tongueiyd, 

Rowe. 'bticechyou/Uaa. Coll. ii (MS). Theob. ct eel. 

», 'btstcck ytu : Cap. 37- '" ^"u'i te've Pope, Theob. Warb. 

18. matits;\ Ff, Rowe I, Cap. mavii. Jahnl. 

Johni. Kwwi, Rowe ii et eet 38. You kad'\ Yim 'ad Theob. Warb, 
Johns. 

28, 19. Coleridge (p. 154) : How admirably Polixenes' obslinaie refusal to Leontcs 
lo slay, prepares for lie effect produced by his aflerwmds yielding to Hermione. 

iS. World] The comma which almost all editors have placed after ■ world ' is, I 
thinli, needless. The semicolon aRer ' moues ' la, of course, wrong ; a dash would be 
betler. to be repeated after ' yours." — Ed.] 

30. Abbott (S 499) calls this line an ' apparent Alexandrine followed by a foot, 
more or less isolated, containing one accent.' 

31, 33. which ... to me] Deichton thus paraphrases : To hinder which (i, i. my 
reluni home) would be lo make your love lo me a puoisbiDcnl. [I think it rather 
means - To hinder which would be a punishment to me, allhoi^h you inllicted it out 
of love.— Hti.] 

38, drawne oathea] That i«, 10 ai lo maVe her success Ihe ereater.^-ED. 
40, this aatiafaction] Johnson: We had utisfadoiy accooDls yesterday of the 
state of Bohemia. 
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The by-gone-day proclaym'd, fay this to him, 
He's beat from his beft ward. 

Leo. Well {aid, I/ermione, 

Her. To tell, he longs to fee his Sonne, were ftrong: 
But let him fay fo then, and let him goe ; 
But let him fweare fo, and he fhall not ftay, 
Wee'I thwack him hence with Didaffes, 
Yet of your Royal! prefence, He aduenture 
The borrow of a Weeke. When at Bohemia 
You take my Lord, lie giue him my CommiiTion, 
To let him there a Moneth, behind the Gefl 



41. by-g<mt-4ay\ Ff, Rowe i. fy- 
•goHt day Rowe ii et seq. 

protlaym'd, /ay^ prsclaim'd /ay 
T,. prvctaim'd; say Rowe et seq. (subs.) 

47. vdli'] TBhilh F^. 

48. [To Poliienes. Roweetseq. Otn. 
Cm. Wh. u. 



50. himi you Han. Warb. John. Cap. 
W^ker. Dyce ii, iii, Huds. 

51. W] til K1I7. 
MaHttli\ Month Fj. 

Gtft^ Ctuft FjF,. gtiti H«n. 
gist! Cap. liit Heath, Rud. gtst'day 
Ktly. 



43. bcBt ward] A cootinuatioo of Ibe figure of a ' charEc ' in line 39. — Ed. 

43. Collier (ed. ii) adopts (he stage- direction of his MS: ' He walks apart,' and 
remsrlu thai it ' shows, most tikel; , the custom of the actor of the character of Leontes 
to turn awa; while Hemione urges her suit to Poliienes. This conise seems very 
judicious, [li may have been 'rcry judicious,' but, when Hennione addresse* 
Leonles personally, as she does at I. 52, it was at least awkward to have her speak 
to the empty air. That Leontes retires is certain ; in no other way can we under- 
ftand his question, ' Is he won yet ?' except by supposing that be has not heard what 
Folixenes has said to Hermione. Just when he retires il \s not easy to determine; 
most probahly, I think, after Heimione's ' What lady she her lord.' — Ed.] 

46. he sball not stay] Lady Martin (p. 341); Note how the mother, to whom 
her own boy was inexpressibly dear, speaks in her allusion to the Son of Polixenes, of 
whom no word has hitherto been said. 

51. To let hifu] Malone: This maybe used, bi many other reflexive verbs are 
used by Shakespeare, for lo lit or hindtr Ainuel/; then the meaning will be ; ' I'll 
give him my permission to tarry a month,' etc. — ^ Abbott (§ 223) : Him, krr, mt, Ihem, 
*tc. are often used in Eliiabethan, and stilt more in early English, for himstlf, kir- 
tttf, etc. [To the examples given by Abbott, there may be added, besides the present 
line; ■ More hideous when tbou show'st thee in a child.' — £car I, iv, 354; 'Would 
(faal the bcxik and sit bim down lo die.'— j Hen. IV; III, i, 56; 'Wherein I confess 
me much guilly." — Ai Yon Liii II, I, it, 196.] 

51. Oe*t} Peck {,Mem. <?/ Mitlan, 339) : This word is derived from the French, 
'giitt, 1 bed, a couch, a lodging, a place to lie on, or lo rest iu' (^Colgrime). And, to 
come to the point, ' Dreiel dt gislt. power lo lie at tbe house of a tenant, vassal, or 
anl^ect, in passing along by il; due to the King onely, not to the Qoeene.' — Id. 1. v. 
JJreUI. So here in England fonaerly, whenever the King went a progress, his ^nb 
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Prefbc'd Tor's parting : yct(good-dced) Leontes, 
I loue thee not a larre o'th'Clock, behind 
What Lady (he her Lord. You'le ftay ? 



52. fir's'] for his Cap. Steev. Mai. Var. 
good diidl goad-httd F,. geed 
heed F F , Rowe, Pope, Han. Warb. 
Jobns. 



53. Iarrt\ jar F,. 

54. Ladyjhe\ lady should CaW. Dyee 
ii, iii. lady-she Sta. Din. lady so^er 
KUy. 



(or Ibe several places where he was (o be received and lodged in thai journey) were 
first settled. 'Ilie 'gests,' then, is a writitig cuntaining tbe names of ibe houses or 
towns where it is jnlendcd the King shall he or rest every night of bis jounie<^. 
Thus Edward VI. in his Journal of his own reigu : ' 8 June, 1549. The Gesls of 
my progress were set forth, which were these. From Greenwich lo Westminster. 
From Westminster to Hampton Court. From Hampton Court to Windsor.' etc.— 
Thkobald : I have suspected the poet wrote, ' the just, i. t. the just, precise time ; 
the instant (where tint is likewise understood) hy ao ellipsis practised in all tongues. 
— Heath (p. 302) ; I am inclined to believe that the word is list: 'beyond (be list' 
a beyond the limit. — Steevens : Cranmer, in a letter to Cecil, entreated him ' to 
lei him hnve the new resolved upon gests, from that time to the end, (bat be might 
from time to liroe Itnow where the King was.' — Staunton ; But g/sl, or J/st, also 
signiBed a show or revelry, and it is not impossible that the sense intended was, — he 
shall have my permission to remain a month after the farewell entertainment. 

52. good deed] SteevenS! That is, indtid. in very deed, as Shakespeare in 
another place expresses it. ' Good-deed ' is used in lie same sense by the Earl of 
Surrey, Sir John Hayward, and Gascoigne. 

CoLERIIXJE (p, 244) : The yielding of Poliienes to Ilermione is perfectly natural 
Crom mere courtesy of sex, and the exhaustion of the will by former efforts of denial, 
and well calculated to set ui nascent action the jealousy of Leontes. This, when 
once excited, is unconsciously increased by HermJone's speech [here follow the lines 
which Hermione addresses lo Leontes], accompanied, as a good actress ought to repre- 
sent il, by an expression and recoil of apprehension that she had gone too far, 
[Coleridge musl have trusted to bis memory; he could hardly have hod the texl 
before him, or he would have seen that when Hermione thus speaks to Leontes, 
Poliicncs bad given rio sign of yielding. — Ed.] 

53. lairc o' th' clock] Steevens: A 'jar ' is, 1 believe, a single repetition of the 
noise made by (he pendulum of a clock, what children call the licking of it. So in 
Rich. II.: V, T, 51 : 'My thoughts ate minutes: and with sighs ihey jar Their 
walches on unto mine eyes.'— Holt White; To 'jar' certainly means to ftVi,- as in 
T. Heywood's Troia Brilannica, cant, iv, St. 107; cd. 1609: • He bears no waking- 
clocke, nor watch to jarre.' — MaloNe : So, in Thi Sfanisk Tragedy, 1601 r * ihe owk 
ibrieking, the toads croaking, the minutes jarring, and the clockc striking twelve.' 
[—Act IV.] 

54. What] AliBCOT (5 255) : ■ Wbal ' in elliptical expressions assumes the meaning 
any .- as in the present phrase, ' less Iban any lady whatsoever loves her lord.' 

S4. Lady she] The e^irlier editors found nothing worthy of comment in this 
phrase. They recalled djubtless the many instances in Shakespeare where 'she ' is 
used ■* a noun, albeit there is none of them exactly parallel to the present phrase. 
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Pol, No, Madame. 

Her. Nay, but you will ? 



55,' 



. Madamt\ Madam F F 



t.g. 'Lady, you are (he croell'st she alive.' — TwH. Night, I, v, 859; 'Make bim 
fwear Theshe'sof Iwly should ool bctmy,'— {^-ih. I, iji, 39 ; ' Doclor She,'— rf/fi IT.'//, 
II, i, J2 ; again, there are the familiar lioea of Robert Crashaw ; ' Whoe'er she be. That 
not impossible she,' eic. (other examplea are also given by Abbott, § 124). Il Wfts not 
until CoLtJlR published bis Reasons for a Nrui Edition of Shukespfan, in (84J, that 
B discussion arose. In this pampblel Collier staled that in a copy of the First Folio, 
belonging 10 Lord Francis EgEiton, a number of MS corrections bad been found, and 
among them was the subslJtucioD rX should for 'she ' in the present passage. '" What 
lady ahe her lord." Collier says, reads ' very like nonsense ' and terms il a ' decided 
enor'; but with i^iMijVthe whole difliciilty is rcmoTed,' and 'probably in the MS 
from which ihe First Folio was printed should viti wrilteo with an abtircviation, which 
might easily be misread by the compositor.' This plausible substitution Wauckr 
{Crif. ii, 63) approved, and pronounced 'the true reading. (See note on 'acknow- 
ledge,' IV, iv, 46S.) R. G. White |ed. i) adheres to ibe rending of F, as having 
'a quaint fascination which is lost in the proposed emendation.' STAUNTON coo- 
riden should ' piDsaic enough.' ' The difficulty in the expression arises,' he appre- 
hends, 'solely from the omission of the hyphen in ' lady -she ' ; that restored, the 
setlK is unmistakable— I love ihee not a tick of the clock behind whatever high-bom 
woman does her husband. So in Massinger's Bondman, I, iii, — "I'll kiss him for 
the honour of my country, Witb any she in Corinth " ' ; which is by no means the 
same as ' What Ijidy she her lord,' unless Slnunlon supposes thai ' any ' and ' she ' 
are to be as closely connected as ■ lady ' and ' she,' and can be joined by a hyphen; 
Otherwise the example falls into the same category with the others given above. — 
Abbott (§ 324) adopts the hyphen proposed by Stavnton, and says thai ■ " lady- 
she " means a ii«//-*o™ jBoman,' — n meaning which Ingleby (Sh. HrrminruHet,^ 
tt6), not always a safe guide in matters of inlerprelatioo. says 'verges on the ridic- 
ulous,' 'as if "a well-bom woman " was something more than a lady.' Ingleby ap- 
parently approved of Slaunlon's hyphen; and he certainly overlooked ihe fact that 
Abbott adopted both the hyphen and Staunton's paraphrase, merely changing 'high- 
bom ' lo wel/iant, — a fair translation of Lady, — HUDSON thinks that sheuld ' misses 
the right sense. Not how any lady ought lo love, but how any lady d<>fs love her 
husband.' He accordingly reads in his text < What lady e'er her lord.' — DeigbtoN 
foggests that possibly ' she ' il merely redundant, as in ' The skipping King he ambled 
up and down.'—/ Hen. IV: III, ii, 60 ; ' For God he knows.'— .ff.V-l. ///,- HI. vii, 
3j6. To make ' What lady she ' exactly parallel, a verb should follow ■ she ' : ' What 
lady the loves her lord,' and, perhaps, this may be the grammatical solution, — the 
■she' is redundant and the verb 'love' is not repealed. Hudson's objection 10 
should is, I (hink. just. We must dc^gedly adhere lo the original text as long as il 
conveys any good intelligible meaning. Dr Johnson says the compositors who had 
Shake-iTJeare's MS before their eyes are more likely lo have read it correctly than vre 
who read it only in imagination; which is true, if we grant thai ihey had Shake- 
speare's MS, or any other, before their eyes — this, I think, is more than doubtful, 
was wool to load my shee with knackes.' — IV, iv, 377. — Ed.] 
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Pol. I may not verely. 57 

Her. Verely ? 
You put me off with limber Vowes: but I, 

Though you would feek t'vnfphere the Stars with Oaths, 60 

Should yet fay, Sir, no going : Verely 
You Ihall not goe ; a Ladyes Verely ' is 
As potent as a Lords. Will you goe yet ? 
Force me to keepe you as a Prifoner, 

Not like a Gueft : fo you fhall pay your Fees 65 

When you depart, and faue your Thanks. How fay you ? 
My Prifoner ? or my Gueft ? by your dread Verely, 
One of them you fhall be. 

Pol. Your Gueft then, Madame : 69 

57, s8. verily\ vtrify Ff. 6i, 6a, 67. VtTt!y\ F,. verily F,F^. 

60. /■iw^*»-.f] ««m/*fl-^Cap. Rann, 6z. Vtrely' ii] F,, verily 's White, 

Steev. Var. Knt, Dyce i, C»m. Walker. Sta. Dyce ii, iii, Cam. verify 

61. Sir, na gaing] As a quOUtion, it F^F, et eel. 

Cap. eiEcq. 65. Gue/I.] Guest f Rowe, Pope, 

61, 6z. Sir...goe'\ As a quotntioD, Tbeob. i, flan. 

Theob. Warb. Jobni. Cap. 67. your'] our Gould. 



57. verely] May we not infer from this spelliDg Ibal Ibe Eliiabetban pronim- 
ciation of very was veery ?— Ed. 

6d. vnspbere] A reference lo the Ptolemaic system, wherein the moon and the 
(ton were supposed to be fixed in hollow crystalline spheres, which were made to 
renolve by the highest sphere, the primutn mobile, and, in their reTolutions of varying 
Telocity, made mnsic See notes in this edition on Mid, N. Drtom, II, 1, 7-, Mer. 
cf Ven., V. i, 74,— Ed. 

61. Verely'] The apostrophe here is not purposeless. It is a warning, not fully 
carried out by the conlpO*itor. (o be sore, thai the 1 of the following ' is ' is elided in 
pronunciation ; and it has been so indicated in the text by White and oIbei9. — Ed, 

64,65. Force . . . Guest:] The interrogative turn given to this sentence by 
RowE has hardly received the attention by Subsequent editors which it deserves. 
The Cam. Ed. does not even record it. Deichton alone has suggested that it is 
spoken ' possibly interrogatively ' ; he was not aware that Rowe had adopted it. It 
adds a certain vivacity to the next senlence : Will you force me lo keep you as a 
prisoner? Then all you will gain will be in saving your (banks.— Ed. 

64-66. Prisoner . . . depart] Lord Campbell (p. 71): There is here an 
allusion lo a piece of English law procedure, which, although it might have been 
enforced till very recently, could hardly be known to any except lawyers, or those 
who had themselves actually been in prison on a criminal charge, — that, whether 
guilty or innocent, the prisoner was liable to pay a fee on his liberation. I remember 
when Ihe Oerk of Assiie and the Clerk of Ihc Peace were eolilled lo exact their fee 
from all acquitted prisoneis, and were supposed in strictness lo have a lien on Iheir 
persons for il. I believe there is now no tribunal in EDfilaod where the practice 
remaioE, excepting the two Houses of Pailiamcul. 
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To be your Prifoner, (hould import offending ; 70 

Which is for me, leffe eafie to commit, 
Then you to punifh. 

Her. Not your Gaoler then, 
But your kind Hofteffe. Come, He queftion you 
Of my Lords Tricks, and yours, when you were Boyes : 75 

You were pretty Lordings then f 

PoL We were (faire Queene) 
Two Lads, that thought there was no more behind, 
But fuch a day to morrow, as to day, 
And to be Boy eternall. 80 

Her. Was not my Lord 
The veryer Wag o'th' two ? 

PoLV^Q were as twyn'd Lambs, that did frisk i'th'Sun, 
And bleat the one at th'other: what we changed. 
Was Innocence, for Innocence : we knew not 85 

The Doftrine of ill-doing, nor dreamM 

70. Prifoner^ prisoner Knt, et seq. 8 1, 92. Her.] Hel. F,. 

71. for iw/,] F,. 86. ill-doing] ill-doingness Bulloch. 

72. etc. TTten"] Than F^. nor dreanCd] no^ nor dreanCd 

73. Gaoler] jailer Cap. Sing. Ff, Rowe+, Cap. Steev. Mai. Var. Coll. 

74. Hofteffe, Come] Hofteffe^ Come F,. ii, Dyce ii, iii, Huds. nor dream* d even 
Hofteffe, come F^F^. Hostess ; come Ktly. nor dream' d we even Id. conj, 
Rowe, Pope. neither dreamed Spedding ap. Cam. 

75. yours] your's Coll. 

70. should] Here used in the sense of must^ like the German sollen. 

74. Come, etc.] Walker {Crit. iii, 91) : She sees Polixenes in a state of unea- 
siness, such as is natural to a p>erson who has just given up his better reason (or what 
seems to be such) to importunity; and endeavors to divert his thoughts. 

75. etc. See Dorastus and Fawnia in Appendix, 

76. You were] Walker {Crit. ii, 203) gives this as an example under his 
Article: Thou wert (sometimes written in the old poets 7>4' wert) you were, I was, 
etc. occur frequently, both in Shakespeare and in contemporary dramatists, in places 
where it is clear they must have been pronounced as one syllable, in whatever manner 
the contraction was effected. 

76. Lordings] Steevens : The diminutive of lord is often used by Chaucer. 

86. The Doctrine . . . dream'd] Malone: < Doctrine' is here used as a trisyl- 
lable. So children^ ticklings and many others. The editor of F, inserted no, to sup- 
ply a supposed defect in the metre. [This note Lettsom {ap. Dyce) pronounces * a 
splendid specimen of perverted learning ' ; whereby Lettsom means, I suppose, that 
with the just emendation of F^ before his eyes, Malone needlessly resorted to a length- 
ening of syllables. Indeed, the reading of F, (< no, nor dream'd') is so clearly the 
true one that further attempts to scan the line, as it stands above, seem superfluous ; 
2 
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[act I, SC. 1 



That any did : Had we purfu'd that life, 
And our weake Spirits ne're been higher rear'd 
With ftronger blood, we (hould haue anfwer'd Heauen 
Boldly, not guilty ; the Impofition cleared, 
Hereditaric ours. 

Her, By this we gather 
You haue tript fince. 

Pol. O my moft facred Lady, 
Temptations haue fince then been borne to's: for 
In thofe vnfledg'd dayes,was my Wife a Girle ; 
Your precious felfe had then not crofs'd the eyes 
Of my young Play-fellow. 

Her. Grace to boot : 



90. the ImpB/iliim\ th' imfoiitien 
Pope-h, Cap. Dycc ii. 

90, 91. ihe...ours\ Ikt inguisilion 
clear'il Heaven tiiould be ours Gould. 

95. berHe\ bom FjF^. 



99 

95. /o'j] to m Cap. Stee». M«l. Var. 
Kot, StB. Ktly. 

99, Graee\ Ok ! Craii Han. God't 
grace Walker, Huds. Good grace Ktly. 

Heaven's Crate Sta. con), (AlhcnKum 
4 Apr. 1874). 



I. ibeQ the missing «yl- 

3, exuctl]' similsr In the 

<n alike ' instead of ' Loglce* 



see Abbott, § SOS- T, however, the line must 
lable Clin be supplied by the pause after ' doing.' 
preBcni, occura in IV, i», 497, where F, reads ' Loote* o 
00 fl// alike.'— Ed.] 

90,91. the Imposition . . . ours.] Theobald: Thel is, setting aside nriginat 
tin ; bating the iroposilion from the offeote of our first pafenls, we might have boldly 
protested our innocence to HeaveD. [This iDleiprelatioD, which has been generally 
foltowed. ii, I think, wrong. The meaning is not that original sin is eicepted. hut 
that, even inheriled as it whs. it was swept clean away. The boys were so innocent 
that they were cleared of even hercditnry sin. — En.] 

94. toy most sacred Lady] Lady Martin (p. 341) ; Poliienes' first words in 
reply show the reverence with which the serene parity of Hennione bad inspired 
bitn. [We may be quite sure iha) before this point, at least, Leontes had retired. 
Had he heard Hermione thus addressed by Poliienes, bis jealousy could not have 
started into life.— Ed.] 

99. Qrace to boot] Wakburton : Thai is. ' though temptalions have grown np, 
yet I hope grace too has kept pace with them.' ' Grace lo boot,' was a proverbial 
expression on these occasions. Steevens: I have no great faith in the eiistence of 
such prOTert»at eipressions. HEATH ; This gentleman [Warbutlon] seems lo think 
the coining of proverbs, which no man besides ever heard of, is one of bis own 
peculiar privileges. We have had several instances of if. When he roeelB with an 
expression which he can make nothirig of. he instantly calls it a proverbial one ; and 
then, thinking he hath done (he business, he assigns it a meaning, whether the words 
will bear il or no, which he can best dX to the context. In the present case I will 
TeotnK to My no eucb proverb ever existed. The teml is certainly corrupt, and I 
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Of this make no conclufion, leaft yovx fay 
Your Queene and 1 are DeuUs : yet goe on, 
Th'offcnccs we haue made you doe,wee'le anfwere, 
If you firft finn'd with vs : and that with vs 
You did continue fault; and that you flipt not 
With any,but with vs. 

Leo. Is he woon yet ? 

Her. Hee'Ie (tay (my Lord.) 

Leo. At my requeft,he would not : 
Hermione (my deareft) thou neuer fpoak'ft 
To better purpofe. 

Her. Neuer ? 



lew. Uajq Itft F,. 

103. w.] US, Rowe. 

106. [Coming forward. Coll. ij. 

luoDs] tiKHm F,F,. mo« F,. 
loS. As an aside, Cap, 



109. dear^"] diar'st Cap. Ha], Wh, 

Walker, Sla. Dyce ii. iii. 

fpoak'Ji'\ spektsi KUy, Cam. 



belicTc we oughl to read : — ' Grace to both P thai ia, Praj' spare your reflectioiu on uc 
bolb, your queeo as well ns myaelf. Capell (p. l6zj : A popular exclamation of old, 
in some [>BrU, Ihat may not bavc got into print, aod so wants examples ; equivalent la 
Grace befriend us \ Grace be merciful ! in which sense it agrees perfectly with the 
conlexl. [One of those exclamations from which we at once gather a tneantng, dim 
but satisfactory, and elusive when we come to analyze it, like Rosalind's, ' Good my 
coroplection !' But I think Mt;RKAY (N. E. D. s. », jA.', c) gives, on the wliole. the 
best explaoatioD when be Calls it, tike the eiclamallon, ' St. George to boot I' an 
'apprecatory phrase,' meaning here 'Grace to ray helpl' — En.] 

loj, 104. and that] For other instances of that used iia a conjunctional affix, oee, 
if necessary, Abbott 5 287. 

104, continue fault] See the similar construction : ' jrou have made fault,' III, ii, 



S3S. » 



d fault.' 



s that Leontes comes forward is need- 



106. Any stage -direction here informing u 
less and obtrusive. 

108. Coleridge: The first working of the jealous iit. 

tog, dearest] Walkek { Vers. |68| notes that (he e here, as often in superlatives, 
is suppressed. Similar 'suppressions ' are noted by him in lines 166 and 27S of this 
scene; III, ii, Il6; IV, iv, 95; lb. 13a (where. Indeed, the Folio has *f«ir»t'); 
lb. 589; V, i, no, ' Suppression ' is. I Ibink, loo strong a word. Apart fnini the 
circumstances under which It (III, ii, al6) is uttered, can there be a more strident 
line than, ' The sweetst. dearst creature's dead 7* — ■ a diy wheel grating on the axle- 
tree' is hardly less harsh; and when we tliink how Paulina shrieked forth the words, 
every syllable is needed to din the superlatives in the cars of Leontes. When need 
is, the f in auperlalivea may be slurrtd, but surely not suppressed. — Ed. 

Ill, Neuer ?] Lady Martin {p. 343) : In acting, how much should be indicated 
in the tone of Hermione's < Never ?' Hare yon forgotten, it asks, your long wooing, 
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[ACT 1, SC, li. ] 



Leo. Ncuer,but once. 

Her,V^ha.t? haue I twice faid well? when was't before? 
I prethee tell me : cram's with prayfe,and make's 
As fat as tame things: One good deed, dying tongueleffe, 
Slaughters a thoufand, wayting vpon that. 
Our prayfes are our Wages. You may ride's 
With one foft KilTe a thoufand Furlongs, ere 
With Spur we heat an Acre. But to th' Goale : 
My lad good deed, was to entreat his ftay. 
What was my firft.^ it ha's an elder Sifter, 
Or I miftake you; O, would her Name were Grace. 



113. anjj'/] 'ftcflj Sleev. '78, 'Sj. 
Tvas it M. Mason. 

114. 117. cram's ...mait's ...rid/s^ 
cram us.. .mate us...ridt hi Cap. Sleev. 
M»l. Var. Km, Hal. Sta. KUy. 

115. deed'\ Om. Acod. (Fibs. Mag. 
1853) ap. Cam. 

119. htae\ heat as Ktlj. beat Cart- 
wright. 



122 

119. int heat an Acre. Bml te Ik' \ 
Ccale .■] vie heal oh acre, iuf to li' goal. 
Waib. Johns, the heat, an aire, Sui 
the goal. Nichols, vie heat us an ac 
but to the goal Ktly. 

izo. deed'\ Om. Var. '03; '13; 
(roUpriDi)- 

122. Grace.] Cratt, Rowe i. Graee I 
Theob. 

and the consant it at last won from me? Will not tlie words I then spoke ranlt for 
ever the highest in your regard 1 Leontes, quite taking her meaning, but liking to be 
entreated, only says, 'Never but once.' Then comes her charming rejoinder, — so 
prctly, so coaxing, something like Dcsdemona's to Othello when pleading for a 

119. heat . . . Goale] Warhvrton: Editors have imagined that 'But lo the 
goal,' meant, 'but lo come to the purpose'; but the ;ense is different, and plain 
enough when the line is printed thus: — 'ere With spur we heat an acre, but to Ihe 
goal.' That is, good usage will win us to anything; bu(, with ill, we stop short, even 
there where both our interest and our inclination would otherwise have carried ua. — 
ChfKlx (p. 162) : The expressions, ' But, 10 the goal ' answer to these al present in 
use with us— But, to come to the paint; and are highly proper in the mouth of one 
who has wandered from it some four or live lines ; her phrase immediately before it, 
'hent an acre,' has not lieen trac'd anywhere ; yet it is not therefore false, and an 
object for aJterers, implying clearly. — o'er run it. — Collier (ed. ii], following his 
MS, reads: -With Spur we rlear an acre. But lo the geeti' : ■ Hermione,' he 
explains, ' reverta from her simile to the " good " Leontes had imputed lo her. The 
compositor misread " good " goal, erroneously thinking that the figure derived from 
horsemansbin was stilt carried on." A. C. C {Slrat/ard-Bn-Aven Herald, Jan. 21 ? 
1S87): ■ Acre ' as B measure of length is in constant use in the Midlands; (he cus- 
tomary acre is about three roods, but it varies very much on actual survey. [Shake- 
speare in Ihe present passage] probably meant an acre of thirty-two yards (instead of 
twenty-eight as In Nottinghamshire). — MURRAY [jV. E. /).] rcct^niies 'acre ' as a 
lineal measure, and gives an ' acre length, 40 poles or a furlong (i. ;. furrow- length ) : 
an aert breadth, 4 poles or 33 yardc' [In the last edition of his Lexieen, ScHMl 




, sc. ii.] 
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But once before I fpoke to th' puqjofe ? when ? 
Nay, let me haue't : I long. 

Leo. Why, that was when 
Three crabbed Moneths had fow^d themfelues to death, 
Ere I could make thee open thy white Hand: 
A clap tliy felfe my Loue ; then didfl thou vtter, 
I am yours for euer. 

Her. 'Tis Grace indeed. 
Why lo-you now;l haue fpoke to th' purpofe twice : 



\%l. /pokt\ fpak, F/., Rowe + . 


130. •nq This is Han. II U Cap. 


j./,oi Var. -73. 


RaiiD, Mnl. Steev. Djce. TTiat laas 


purpo/ir\ furposi: Cap. el seq. 


Lellioiii ap. Dycc. 


12S. A clapl F,. And clific Rowe 


131. la-you\ loyoH Rowe u, el aeq. 


ii+.Cp. Var. '73. ^«^f/d/Ffetc«. 


f kaut'\ I've Pope + . Dyce ii. 


/tl/e] III/, Rowe. 


'"■ 



SDggesU hfitt for ' heal.' We are under lattiog obligations to Dr Schmidt as a Lexi- 
cographer, if onty foi his dWitiDii into verbs and nouns where a word is used in both 
senses. Bui ni lu/or. etc. ' Heat ' is right, and ' to the goal " meaning • to llie point ' 
is right, and ' goal ' follows ' heal ' by the association of ideas, — Ed.] 

t^6. Three crsbbed Monctbs, etc.] This proiracied wooing, exlraordinorily long 
for EliiabelhBD days, is a nolewortby iodicalion of Hemtione's character. — Ed.] 

isS, A clap] Steevkns : She opened her hand to c/a/ the palm of it into his, as 
people do when they eoolirm a bai^ain. Hence (he phrase — ' to clap up a bat^ain,' 
1. 1, moke one with no other ceremony than the junction of hands. So in Ram-Allty, 
or Mirry Tricti, t6l I :—' Speak, widow, is't a match? Shall we clap il up?' [IV, i.] 
Again, in Henry V: V, ii, 133 ; — 'and so clap hands, and a hai^n.' — Malonk: 
This was a regular part of the ceremony of troth -plighting, to which Shakespeare 
often alludes. So in Miat. for Meas. V, i, 309 : ' This is the hand, which, with a 
vow'd contract, Was fast bclock'd in ihine.' Again in King John, II, i, 53a ; 
' Coroinand thy son and daughter to join bands. K. PH. Il likes us well ; young 
princes, close your hands.' So also to Middleton's yVo IVit Liki a Woman' i: — 
'There these young toTcrs shall clap hands together' [IV, i]. I should nol have 
given so many instances of this custom, but that I know Mr Pope's reading — ' And 
cUf>t^ etc. has many favourers. 

tzg. I am yours for euer] Hudson: There is, t think, a relish of suppressed 
bitterness in this last speech, as if her long reluctance had planted in him a germ of 
doubt whether, after all. her heart was really in her words of consent. For Ibe Queen 
is a much deeper character than her husband. Il is true, these notices, and various 
others, drop along so quiet and unpronounced. as hardly lo arrcsl the reader's atten- 
tion. Shakespeare, above all other men, delights lo just such subtile insinuations of 
purpose; they belong, indeed, to his nsual method of preparing for a given issue, yel 
doing it so slyly as not lo preclude surprise when the issue comes. [I cannot agree 
with Hudson in delecting any ' suppressed billemess ' here. — En.] 

130. 'Tis Orace] Malonb: Referring lo what she had just said, — 'would ber 
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The one, for euer earn'd a Royall Husband ; 
Th'other.for fome while a Friend. 

Leo. Too hot, too hot : 
To mingle fHcndOiip farre,is mingling bloods. 
I haue Tremor Cordis on me : my heart daunces, 
But not for ioy ; not ioy. This Entertainment 
May a free face put on : deriue a Libertie 
From Hcartinenc,from Bo untie, fertile Bofome, 
And well become the Agent: 't may; I graunt : 
But to be padling Palmes, and pinching Fingers, 
As now they are, and making praflis'd Smiles 



142 



133. TV etier'] Tlie elher Cap. Rann, 
SlecT. Dyce ii. iii. 

[Giving her hand lo Pol. Cap. 

134. [Aside. Rowe et seq. 

Toe Am. foeAst'l Too hot Han. 

137, mt:...ioy! not ioy.] mt—...Jey 
— ifetjey. — RQwe + . mt .•—... Joy, nol 
jy. Cap. 

138. deritu'] deriues Ff. Rowe, Pope. 



139. BounHi.frrtUc bojome\ bounty's 
fei-tile 60101H Han. Rann, Coll. ii (MS), 
Wh. i, Ktly, Dyce ii, iii. Rife. 

140. wrW] w/i F.F^. -wec-l F,. wt'll 
Rowe i. 

bttomt] heiomii Rowe ii, Pope. 

V may ;'\ F,F . it may, Var, 
'73> '78, Mai. Slcev. Km, Sing. Klly. 
'/ may. F, el cet. 



134. Too taol] CoLERlDCE; The motbjd tendeacy of Leantes to lay bold of 
the merest triSes, and bis grosaness immediately afterwards, '—paddling palnit,' 
etc., followed by bis stnmge loss of self-control in bis dialogue with the little 

'38.143. Abbott (§5503, 499) auggesis expedients whereby these lines, of 
twelve syllables each, may be reduced lo regular iambic pentameters. But such 
attempts are (utile, not only in impassioned dialogue, but in soliloquies like Ibe pres- 
ent. While tbis jealous mania possesses Lcontes, it is noticeable thai his speech 
is disconnected, disjointed, witb many repetitions — a characteristic of madness. It 
is sufUcrenl thai each sentence, er fragment of a sentence, is in itself rhythmical. 
The ear is satisfied, and lo arrange these sentences into set lines of a certain leoglli 
is merely for (he eye. It is not clear (hat jn a modem text many of these tines in this 
soliloquy should not be printed, for the eye, with dashes; it would then be apparent, 
1 think, that Hanmer's change of ' bounty's fertile bosom ' is needless, the ' from ' 
being understood ; — ' But not for joy,-— not joy. — TTiis entertainment — may a free 
face put on, — derive s liberty From heartiness — from bounty, — fertile bosom; — And 
well become the agent ; — il may^I grant,' etc. — Ed. 

139. fertile Boaome] Stekvcns ; By this, I suppose, is meant a bosom like thai 
of the earth, which yields a spontaneous produce. In tbe same slratn is the address 
of nmon : ' Common mother, thou, Whose womb immeasurable, and infinite bteojt. 
Teems, and feeds all.'— IV, iii, 179. 

141. padling] Used by Shakespeare in an evil, wanton sense. — Ed, 

142. praAia'd Smilea] Cf. ■ There was nerer yel fair woman but she made 
mouths in a glass,' — Lrar, III, ii, 35. — Ed. 
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As in 3 Looking-Glafle j and then to figh,a5 'twere 143 

The Mort o'th'Deere ; oh, that is entertainment 

143. Glajfe ;"] glass — Rowe + . 

143. Looking-Gloase] Walker \Cril. iii, 91). in order to get rid of the two 
extra syllables in ibii line, suggested : ' Perhaps, " As in ag/aii" ; but it is dsoigerou* 
lo alter without stronger reason than there appears to be in the present case ; and 
g/ius for looHiig-giass n not perhaps sufficiently clear."— DVCE {ed. iii) : In IV, iv, 18, 
we have ' To show myself a glass,' i. t. a looking-glass. 

144. Mort o' th' Deere] Tkeobald: To iloui a Aloii is a hunting phrase, signi- 
fyiog lo sound a particular air, called ' a Mori,' lo give notice that the deer is run 

down or killed StesveNs : So, in Greeoe's Carde 0/ Faneie [1587] : ' He that 

bloweth the Mort before the fall of the Buck, may verie well mjsse of his fees' 
[vol, iv, p. 83, ed. Grosart]. Again, in the oldest copy of Chny Chast : • The blcwe 
a morl vppone lie bent.' [To these quoUlions Nares adds : ' " DirtciioHs or llu 
dtatk of a butt or hart.—IXtt: first ceremony, when the huntsmen come in at the 
death of a deer, is to cry Wart kauHck, etc.— then having blown the mort, and all 
the company come in, the best person, that bath not taken say before, is to take up 
the knife."— G™//. Ricnal., Hart. Hunt., 3, p. 75. Some of the books give the 
notes that are to be sounded on this occasion.'] — COLLIBK (ed. iii): The 'mort' is 
the death of the deer, when it heaves its last sigh, — Skeat (The Aiademy, 39 
Oct., 18S7), to whom Collier's third edition was evidently unknown, attacked the 
interpretation as given by Theobald, Steevens, and Nnres. and asserted that thai 
interpreted no simile could be worse. ■ We might as well liken the sound of weep- 
ing to the joyful shout of victory. The fact is,' continues Skeat, ' that " mort " just 
means dralh, neither more nor less — la morl, sans phrase. The sigh is that of the 
exhausted and dying deer; and the simile is natural and easy. The commentators 
wanted to air their learning, . . . [The line from the oldest copy of Chevy Chase 
appeals in Percy's Relics, as Steevens quotes it, and] I regret lo say that , . . I have 
10 printed the line in my Sfecimeas of English. But 1 honestly collated the text 
with the MS, and duly made a note that the MS reading is mot. And mot happens 
to be quite right. The careful Cotgrave duly explains the French mot as " the note 
winded by a huntsman on bis home." and it is the true and usual word. We have 
Chaucer's authority for it in the Boei of the Duchesse, I. 376. In the Treatise bh 
Vftiery, hy Tvt^y, pniwed m Reliyuia .^ntigua^, i, 153, we read : ■' And when the herl 
is take, ye shall blowe foure motys." It is clear that the phrase la tlow a mut wa» 
turned into to blow a mart.' [A mot is a single blast, and if ' thrc motes ' were blown 
at the ' nncouplynge of the houndys' as we learn from Chaucer, and ■ foure motys' 
when the deer was taken, as we learTi from the Treatise an Venery, it is not an undue 
assumption to say that the last four notes were called the 'mort,' when we have evi- 
dence as good as in the Cnrde of Faneie and as in that Supplied by Nares. As for 
the line in Chrvy Chase, no great stress can be laid on it, either one way or the other. 
Skeat himself has elsewhere said of the MS that it is • a mere scribble, and the Spell- 
ing very unsatisfactory.' I confess that my own preference is for the supposition thai 
Leontes refers lo the dying sighs of the deer rather than to the raucous sound of a 
horn; and it is possible that Shakespeare, in using a technical term, referred not to a 
process, but lo what that process represented. — Ed,] 
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My Bofome likes not, nor my Browes. Mamillitts, 145 

Art thou my Boy ? 

Mam. I, my good Lord. 

Leo. I'fccks ; 
Why that's my B awcock: what? has 't fmutch'd thy Nofc? 
They fay it is a Coppy out of mine. Come Captaine, 1 50 

We mult be neat ; not neat,but cleanly, Captaine : 
And yet the SCeerc, the Heycfer, and the Calfe, 
Are all call'd Neat. Still VirginalUng 
Vpon his Palme?How now (you wanton Calfe^ 154 

149. io/V] :4iii/ Cap. el seq. 151. Hiytfer\Y^ HtyferY^. HHfer 

150. Uis\ i/'jTheob.ii,Warb. Johns. F,. 

Var. Rann, Mai. Steev. Djce, Klly. 153. aU'\ alt alike Lcllsom (ap. 

Conie Caftaine'] One line. Cap. Dyce). 

Coll. ■While i. [Obserring Pol. and Heno. 

[Pulling ihe Boy lo him, and Rowe. 

wiping him. Cap. .Sh'tf] StiU, ttill Sia. conj. 

151. bHtiUaii!y\ ihanlyYl. (Alhen. 4 Apr. 1874). 

[Wipes [he boy's face. Han. 153, IS4- Still... Palme] Aside. Cap. 

145. BrowcB] OtbcUo makes Ibe same allusion when he complains (III, iii, 183) 
of the paiD upon his forehead. Hera Leonles is led to il, by having jusi spoken of 
a • deer.'— Ed.] 

14S. I'fecks] Bradley (A'. E. D. j. v. Pegs, where many forms, such as f/ikim, 
faikiHs, fac, fads, etc., are given) : A dislorlioti of Fay, FaUh, perhaps with suffix 
•kin{s (requenl in such trivial quasi-oalhs; cf. bodykins, by'rlakin. 

149. BawcDCk] Murray (A^ £, Z>.); Fiom Ibe French, ^au i-d^. A colloquial 
or burlesque lerm of eodeannenl ; = Fine fellow, good fellow. 

149, Bmutcb'd] CowdeN-Clarke: It is reserved for such a poel as Shakespeare 
fearlessly to introduce such natural touches aa a passing black, a flying particle of 
Smul resting upon a child's nose, and to make it lum to wonderfully effective account 
in stirring a father's heart, agitating it with wild thoughts, and prompting lierce plays 
upou words and biller puns. 

150, Coppy out] In this phrase 'out' can hardly be the preposition of origin or 
source, as Schmidt (jC«",) interprets il — an inlerprelalion which almosl provokes a 
smile. Wilh ' copy.' il forms one composite idea, and (he two words might be joined 
without offence by a hyphen. — En. 

151, neat] Johnson 1 Leontes, seeing his son's nose Eroutcb'd. cries, ' We must 
be neal ' \ then recollecting that ' neat ' is the ancient term for korHid cattle, he sayl, 
' nol neal, but cleanly.' 

153. VirE>Qalling] Johnson ; Slitl playing with her fmgers, as a girl playing on 
the virginals.— ChafpeLI. (p. 103) ; The virginals (probably so called because chiefly 
played upjon by young girls) resembled in shape the ' square ' pianoforte of the present 
day, as the harpsichord did the ' grand.' The sound of the pianoforte is produced 
by a hammer striking the strings, but when the keys of the virginals or harpsichord 
were preued, (be 'jacks' (slender pieces of wood, armed at the upper end with 
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Art thou my Calfe f 

Mam. Yes, if you will (my Lord J 

Z^u.Thou want'ft a rough path, & the flioots that I haue 
' To be full, like me : yet they fay wc arc 
Almofl as like as Egges ; Women fay fo, 

(That will lay any thing.) But were they falfe l6o 

As o're-dy'd Blacks, as Wind, as Waters;falfe 



\l%. faU. likt\ full likf Pope, elseq. l6l, o're.dy'dl o'redi'd F,. 

i6a tking-W Iking; Rowe et scq. Wind'\ winds Rowc ii + 

(sutw.). '73, '78, '85, Rann. Dyce iii, Huds. 

qoilU) were raised to the strings, and acted ss fitcira, by impinging, or twitching 
tbcm. These jacks were the constant subject of eimile and pun. ( P. 486) During 
■he grest lire of London in 1666. Pcpys, wht> was an eye-witness, (elU us [ad of 
September] thai the river Thames being Tull of ligbleis and boats taking in goods, 
he 'observed thai hardly one lighter or boat in three that had the goods of a home 
in, but there was a pair of Vii^inalls in it.' . . . The vii^nalls, spinet, and baqisi- 
chord (or harnchcn, as it was about this time more generally called} were the pre- 




atiolher in shape, and 



Hire, after the iapse 
a child among the 
It day, among the people 



CDItOiS of the pianoforte ; and although dilfering from o 
lomewhat in interior mechanism, were essenlially ll 

154, wanlon] That is, frolicsome. 

155, Calfe] Mackav (C/nri.s.T,); It is perhaps useless ic 
of three centuries, whether 'calf was a term ' 
English people; but it is worthy of remark thai to the prei 
of the Highlands of Scotland, and of the Gaelic-speaking population of Inland, 
laagk, which means a calf or a fawn, is the very fondest epithet that a mother can 
apply to her boy-baby. 

157. pasta] JAMIESON (S<ol. Diet. %. v.) define* 'Posh. The head, a rather 
ludicrous term. A bare path, a bare or bald head, S. " A mad pa^h, a mad-brains, 
Oiesh." Gl. Grose." HenLev in the Var, 182I paraphrases the sentence : to make 
thee a calf, thou must have the tuft on thy forehead and the young horns that shoot 
Up in it, OS I have.' But be gives no authority for his eiplanation of ' pash ' by tufl. 
DvCK (C/011.) quotes him without comment, and also Jamiesoo's definition, as well 
■I the following remark by MALONEt ' Vou tell me (says Leontes to his son) that you 
■re like roe; that j-ou are my calf. T am the homed bull; thou wantest the rotigh 
ktad and tht hems of that animal, completely to resemble your father,' MaCKAV 
( Gloss.) says that ' pash ' is the Gaelic rendering of the word for forehead : hathaii 
proiKiunced iaih or fash, and that Leonles' ' rough pa-eh ' means ' a brow furrowed 
by care.' [' Shoots ' probably means Imrns, and for ' rough pash ' we need seek no 
deeper meaning than rnagh or shaggy htad. — En.] 

161. o're-dy'd Blacks] Hanmek ; A black dye being used io loo great quantity 
doth not only make the cloth lo rot upon which it is put, but the colour itaelf to fade 
•od grow nisly much sooner. — StEeVENs: It may mean those stuffs which have 
received a dye over their former colour. There is a passage in The Old Law of 
Uassinget, which might lead us lo offer another interpretation : — ' Blacks are often 
tnch disscmMiiig moumeis. There is no credit given to 't, it has lost All repulalion 
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As Dice are to be wifh'd,by one that fixes - 162 

No borne 'twixt his and mine ; yet were it true, 

163. bemi\ born F^F^, Rowe i. btHmt Rowe ii. batim Cap. el seq. 

bjr falK sons and widows.' [ — II, i. Sleeveus contmues Ihe quotatiot) with ' I would 
Dol hear ol blacks ' — a line which I cannot find in Giiford's ed. of the play. I should 
nol have menlioned the circumstance, but have made the correction Bilenlly as in so 
many other quotations, had not Collier and Halliwell also given the line. Either they 
did not veriry Steevens or the line is lo be found in some edition other than Gilford's.] 
It seems that i/acii was the common term for mouroing. Thus in j4 Mad IVerlJ, 
My Masters .• • I'll pay him when he dies in so maoy blacks \ I'll have the church 
hung round with a nohle a yard ' [II, ii]. Black, however, will receive no other 
colour without discovering itself through il. See Plio. Nat. Hist. viii. — MaI-ONI: 
The following passage in a book which our author had certainly read, inclines me to 
believe that the last is the true interpretation. ' Truly quoth Camilla, my Wooll wal 
blacke, and therefore it could take no other colour.' — Lyly's Euphucs and kii Eng- 
land, 1580 [p. 40S, Arber.}. — Collier (ed. ii) adopts and upholds the emendation 
of his MS: 'our dead blacks;' which, he says, means 'only our blacks worn for 
the dead ; Leontes emphatically calls this monrning false, inasmuch ai it often does 
not represent the real stale of feeling of the wearer.' [When Collier published this 
enicndalion in bis A'Wm, etc. five years before his second edition appeared, he said 
that it means 'blacks worn for the deaths of persons whose loss was not at all 
lamented." This phrase LetTSOM (SlackuieHTs Mega., Aug., 1853) selected as bis 
only criticism of the change, io the remark ; ' Bui surely all persons who wear 
mourning arc not hypocrites; and therefore this new reading falls ineffectual lo the 
ground,' which is, 1 am afraid, feeble ; Collier successfully answered this criticism in 
his edition by saying thai mourning ^ often does not represent,' etc. If, as Collier 
acknowledges, '"blacItB" was the ordinary terra for mourning in Shakespeare's 
time' (I quote his words), on argument against the phrase 'dead blacki' lies in its 
pleonasm. — STAtTNTON calls Collier's change ' absurd ;' which is no argument, ' The 
phrase meant,' he says, 'such garments as had become rotten and faded by frequent 
immersion in the dye.' Is a garment which is fre^urtttly immersed apt lo look 
faded? It may be 'rotten.' but il would loolf fresh, nol faded. 'If,' continues 
Staunton, ' any change in lie text be admissible, we should read " ofi-dyed blacks." 
Thus, in Webster's Dutchess 0/ Malfi, V, ii : " I do not think but sorrow makes her 
look Like an oft dy'd garment." ' Leontes' primary idea is falseness, and ■ o're-dy'd 
Blacks ' are, I think, blacks rendered false by o'er-dyeing, which falseness, since 
black is black, must refer to Ihe texture. — Ed.] 

161. Wind] DvcK (ed. iii) : The context evidently requires the plural vandi 
(as in Rowe ii). [IKnui are nol false. The North wind remains for ever the 
North wind ; the instant il veers, il ceases to be the North wind. But the ' Wind " 
may be as false as there aie hours in the day. — Ed.] 

163. borne] Halliwell quotes Warton : Thai is, any noled cheat, who wonld as 
readily convert my poeseiHons to his own use and purposes as bis own, and trick me 
of them all. In the waste and open counlries, ' bourns' are the grand separations. 
or divisions, of one part of Ihe country from another, and are natural limits of districts 
and puiihei. For ' bourn ' is simply nothiDg more than a boundary. 
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To fay this Boy were like me, Come(Sir Page) 

Looke on me with your Welkin eye : fweet Villaine, 165 

Mod dcarTl, my Collop : Can thy Dam, ma/t be 

Affe(5lion? thy Intention ftabs the Center. 167 



164. »«^] £, H«n. 

165. tcr/^in] tLtUtiiig Rowe ii, Vope, 
Una. wt/kin-tyt Theob. + , Var. Slee». 

eye .■] eye. Rowe + . 
Viaaine,'] rtilaine. Yi. viiiaint 
Cp. 

166. dtat'Ji, my Callcf :'] dearetl, my 
Coltop — Rowe. 

thy Ham,'] they dam, F^. thy 
damf Rowe. thy dam — Johns. 



166. maytii\ Ff,Coll.i,Stt. may'i 
it — Rowe + . may'tbet Han.Cap.et 

seq. (^ubs.). 

167, 175. AJfe/li<M...Brmiis'\ Erased 

by Coil. (MS). 

167. Affffliimt...the'\ JmaginatioH ! 
thou doii stab to Ih' Rowe + . Affection, 
...to the Cap. Coll. ii. Afftctim,...tkt 
Coll. i. AffectiBn...tke?,'u^. Affei:ti-ml 
...tit Sleev. et eel. (subs.). 



164. to aay . , , were] For other exiinplea of Ibc subjunctive in subordinate 
pauses, see Abbott, S 368. 

165. Welkin] Johnson: Blue eye; an cjre oT the same colour with the welkin. 



netapborically, aa being a portion of his 



■sky. 

166. Collop]. DvcB (ff/oji.) Used 11 
flesfa. 

l67~i7S. AffeMon . . . Browes] Capbll: The meaniog must be this or 

nothing ; ' Affection,' the thing apostrophised, is told — that when full bent is given it, 
full inlenliveneis, man often receives a stab in bis centre, i. i. his heart i meaning, 
that he is in that case subject to jealousy; thou (this full-bent affection) toak'sl 
possible, says the speaker, things which others hold not So; haal fellowship with 
dreams, with what's unreal, nay, even with nothing, art that nothing's co-agent in 
working out thy own torment ; And having said this, suddenly (by a wonder-full, but 
natural (urn in so sick a mind as tliis speaker's), out of these retlections, which make 
the passion ridiculous and are of force to have cur'd it, matter is drawn by him to 
five his madness sanction ; by saying. — thai since nothings were a foundation for it, 
iomethings might be, and were; — ' Then, 'lis very credent. Thou may'st co-join with 
SOtnelhing; and (hou dost*,' Subjoining to this assertion^-' And thai, to (he infection 
of my brains. And hard'ning of my brows' — for this only should follow it; [line 175] 
being, in Ihe editor's judgment, a first draft of the poet's, corrected by whal comes 
after, and meant by him for rejection. — Steevens: ' AfTection,' I believe, signifies 
imagiitatiiin. Thus in Afer. b/ Ven. IV, i, 50; ' AfTeflton, Mistress of passion, sways 
it,' etc., i.e. imagination governs our /visiiens. ' Intention' is, as Locke expresses it, 
'when the mind with great earnestness, and of choice, fixes its view on any idea, 

every side, and will not be called off "by the ordinary solici 
olher ideas.' This vehemence of the mind seenu to be what affects Lcontes so 
deeply, or in Shakespeare's language, — 'slabs him to ihe centre.' — M. Mason 
(p. 124}= 'Affection,' in this place, seems la be taken In its usual acceptation and 
means the passion of love, which, from its possessiag ihe poweti which Leoates here 
describes, is often called in Shakespeare by Ihe name of Faney, . 
the question, ■ may 't be >' and to show the possibility of Hermione's falsehood, he 
begins to descant upon the power of lore, but has no sooner pmnounced the word 
'affection,' Ihan, casting his eyes on Ilermione, be says to her, or talber, of her in a 




[167-175- Affeiftion? thy Intention ... Browes] 

low voice, 'thy inlenlion slabs the centre 1' After that, be proceeds again in his 
at^nieDl for a line and it half, when we bat'e anotlirr break — ■ How can this be ?' 
He then proceeds with more connection, and says ' if love can be co-active with what 
is unreal, and have communicalioti with non-enlitics,' it is prolable that il may conjoin 
with Eometbing real in Ihe case of Hennione, and having proved il possible, he con- 
cludes thai ' it certainly must be so.' ... ' Intention ' in this passage means eagerness 
of allenlion, or of dc&ire, and is used in the same sense in Thi Merry (fivts, I, iii, 
731, where Falstaff saya : • She did 50 course o'er my eilction, with such a greedy 
intention, that the appetite of the eye did seem lo scorch me up like a burning glass.' 
— MalONe : 1 think, with Mr. Steevens, thai ' affection ' means here iroaginalion. or 
perhaps more accurately : 'the disposition of the mind when strongly afficted or 
possessed by a particular idea.' And in a kindred sense at least to this, it is used in 
the passage quoted from the Mer. of Vtn. — Collier, in his first edition, having 
unwisely adopted the punctuation of Ihe Ff in ■ tnay 't be Affection ' ? was justly 
criticised by DVCE (Hemarki, etc. p. 79), who concludes his criticism as follows: — 
' Leontes, after saying, " Can thy dam ? may 'l be ?" — (so again, three lines after, 
" how can this be ?") breaks off in an apostrojihe to " affection," which is continued 
to the end of the speech. — •' Affection, thy intention stabs (he centre," ' etc. Dyce 
here quotes with approval Malone's note just given above.^SlNGER (ed. ii) : ' Affec- 
tion ' here means synipalky, ' Intention ' is inlmimess. The ' centre ' is the solid 
globe conceived as Ihe centre of the universe. (.See II, i, 126.) The allusion is lo 
the powers ascribed 10 sympathy between the human system and all nature, however 
remote or occult. Hence Leontes, like Othello, finds in his very agitation ■ proof 
thai it corresponds not with a fancy bul a reality. [Which is obscurely expressed. — 
Ed.]— R. G. White (ed. i): That is. the mind, when il is powerfully excited or 
affected, intuitively pierces the very heart, hits the while, touches Ihe root of the 
mailer. For a similar use of ■ affection,' see Afer. of Vtn. [above quoled]. — Collier, 
in his second edition, relumed suhetanlially to the punctuation of Capell, and has the 
following sensible nole : ' In all likelihood " affection " is to be taken for imaginalicin, 
and "inlenlion," not for dtsi/pi or fiurfloi/, but for inltntntsj, or vehemence of passion. 
Nol one of Ihe commentators, ancieni or modem, bas concurred with another on the 
poet's meaning, and there can be lillle hesitation in coming to the conclusion that 
mishearing, misrecitatton, and misprinting have contiibuled lo the obscuration of what, 
possibly, was never very intelligible to common readets or auditors. All ibal is dear 
is thai Leonles, watching Ihe conduct of Polixenes and Hermione, misinterprets their 
action, and feeds his own jealousy, concluding thai Iheir object was criminal and 
tbal he was to be the sufferer. This notion he gives vcnl to in various abrupl sen- 
tences, the connexion of which is entirely menial, but their general import is sufficiently 
clear.' — Staunton : • Affection ' here means imagination .- ' inlenlion ' signifies inlin- 
cion or inleiaity : and the allusion, though the commentators have all missed it, is 
plainly lo that mysterious principle of nalnre by which a parent's features are irans- 
mitted lo the offepring. Pursuing the train of thought induced by the acknowledged 
likeness between the boy and himself, Leonles asks, ' Can il be possible a mother's 
vehement imagination should penetrate even lo the womb, and there imprint upon ihe 
embryo what stamp she chooses? Such apprehensive fantasy, then,' he goes on lo 
say, ' we may believe will readily co-join with something tangible, and it does,' etc. 
etc. [Are we to believe Ihat the belOMed soul of Leonles is here interested in a 
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[167-175. AffeAion 1 thy Intention . . . Browes] 
recondite physiological speculation? Staunton's punclualioa of the pasu^ is, I 
think, better than that of any other editor. Every clause is a questioo nnlil the 
■nswer begins: 'Then, 'tis very credent," etc. — Ed,] — Keichtlsv (Expositor, 
p. 198) thinks the whole passage ■ rather obscure,' and Ibal the meaning seems to be 
that afTeclion," which is imaginalion, fancy, stretches to {expressed by" intention "), 
and stabs, or pierces, even the centre of tbe earth.' — JosEPU Crusbv {Am. Siiliofoliit, 
Dec. 1876, p. Ill) interprets 'affection ' by Itat. and thus paraphrases tbe lirst line: 
'O lust 1 tby intensity,— the lengths thoo will go to satiate thyself, — stats the centre, — 
penetrates to, and penneate«, every fool of the habitable globe," The test of Crosby's 
paraphrase may be here omitted ; the difficulty lies in line 167 ; with the exception 
of 'beyond commission' in line 17J, there is no diversity of opinion as regards the 
meaniog of the remainder of the speech. — Hudson has • little doubt that amidst so 
many awift, that word got repeated out of place [in tine 173], and that in [line 174] 
"And Ibal" crept in, for the same cause from the line above.' Accordingly he 
changed tbe fortner into ' as I litid it,' and the latter into ' Ay, even to the infection,' 
etc. He doubts, moreover, ' whether " affection " ever beare the sense of imagiHatim 
in Shakespeare; though be certainly uses it with considerable latitude, not to say 
looseness, of meaning,' He then gives the fon^iag notes from M. Mason and from 
Singer. As to the word : ' centre,' Hudson does not see how it can bear any other 
sense than that which it has in the next scene. Before quoting a paraphrase of the 
whole passage by Joseph Crosby, Hudson concludes :— ' Perhaps, after all, the paaaage 
in hand was nol meant to be very intelligible ; and so it may be an apt instance of a 
man losing his wits in a rapture of jealousy. For how can a man be expected to 
discourae in orderly sort when bis mind is thus all in a spasm?' 

A Clitic of Grant White's second edition having taken that editor to task for not 
laving in bis notes explained the passage in band, GRANT White defended himself 
{jillanHi Monthly, June, 1884. p. 817} as follows:— 'If I know anything of the 
syntactical conslruclioo of the English language, this passage is as simple and clear 
in its anangeraenl as the simplest and clearest in the writings of Oliver Goldsmith, 
or of Arthur Helps. . . . There is in it not even an involution or an inveruon -, unless 
the vety simple " thou coa<:tive art " for thou art coactive. is lo be so regarded. Tbe 
thoughts follow each other in the natural, logical order. Nor is there a single strained 
or perverted word in all tbe seven lines. Every word is used in its plain, and il might 
almost be safely said its primary, sense. I say this advisedly, alter careful consideration . 
What, then, is the reason of that sense of incompreheiuibleness which led to ils 
•election as on example of Shakespeare's cbaracterislic overstraining of langtiage, 
Mnse, and syntax? Good reader and good critic, it is simply tbe thought. Master 
Ihat, and you will see that the expression is as clear as the empyrean atmosphere.' 
[Doubtless Grant White was honest in the belief that he sfioke ' advisedly, after care- 
(bt consideration,' but bis words smack a little of an exaggeration due to tbe defense 
of ■ weak point. Assuredly, if explanatory notes be ever needed, here is the occasion. 
It is easy to say, ' master Ibe thought," but it will hardly do lo impute to every editor 
of Shakespeare a failure therein. And what is lo be Ihoughl of Grant While's own 
mastery of it, when in traosterriog the passage from his Rivmidt Edilitm to the 
pages of Tkf AllaaSic. which he presumably read with extreinesl care before pro- 
nouncing judgement, he transferred a misprint, and sulistiluted in the texl a word 
which Shakespeare did not here use ? Instead of ' Aflection 1 thy intenticm Mab« the 
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Thou do'fi: make podible things not fo held, 
Communicat'ft with Dreames(how can this be?) 
With what's vnreall : thou coa<Sliue art, 
And fellow'ft nothing. Then 'tis very credent, 
Thou may'ft co-ioyne with fomething.and thou do'ft, 
(And that beyond Commiflion) and I find it, 



o Han. 



f bf fo Ff, Rowe + 



168, 169. hdd....Drtamci{hifu,'\ h<ld? 
...Drtatmf Hma! Sta. 

169. 170, Drtamts...i'«rfaU:'\ F„ 
Cap. Vai. '73, '78, '85 (subs.). Dream 
...unriall, F^F^ Rowe. dreatns—kirw 
...irfKliiBAalSunrea/t- Pope, dnams 
—{haw ... bf ?) mtk what'! unreal. 



■nieob.+ dreams, — HBW...heT With 
ic^it/'iKBrM/Rann et seq. (subs.). 

170. eiia^iui\ ce-aiHve Theob. ii + , 
C«.p. (etrats). 

\Jt. fellavi-Jf] follme-st Rowe ii. 

nothing] nolhiugs Hbd. noth- 
ing f Sta. 

173 in brackets. Cap. 
1/,] it: Thcob. + . 

centra," the Riverside Edition and The Atlantic Monthly both read : ' Affection ! thy 
invention Ha\a the centre,'— a typi^rapbical enor, which Crajil While afterwards 
acknowledged (see JVoles and Qu. VII, i, 335). Possibly hsd he had the true teit 
before him, he would not have been to ticltle o" Ihe sere in pronouncing the passage 
as ' clear as the empyrean atmosphere ' ; something /iwirrf is very different from some- 
thing intended. 

The difficulty, to me, lies not in ' affection ' but in ' intention.' Il is possible to take 
' affection ' as meaning lust, but it is not necessary here ; Shakespeare in many places 
draws the diKtinction between * affectiotis ' and ' passions.' Leoutes begins with Ihe 
thought merely of affection or love, and then rejects that this love carried lo an 
extreme, or becotning lo the lost degree intense, pierces to the very soul. The 
only alher instance where Shakespeare tises Ihe word ' intention ' is in Ihe passage 
from The Merry iVives, quoted by M. Mason ; both there and here il means. 1 think, 
intmsentss, or, as Staunton spells it, irttencion. In the rather puzzling phrase : ' Tellow'st 
nothing • and in what follows, I think the reasoning of Leontes is : if this intenscst love 
can live in dreams and go hand in hand with what is actually nothing, 3 fortiori, it 
can mate with whal is actually real. If, however, alt explanations prove unsatisfac- 
tory, then Ihe student must seek covert under Collier's sensible, prosaic note. — Ed.] 

16S. possible things] Johnson : That is, Ihou dost make those things possible, 
which are conceived lo be impossible. — Malone: To express the speaker's meaning, 
it is necessary lo make a short pause after Ihe word 'possible.' 1 have therefore put 
a comma there, though perhaps, in strictness, il is improper. 

170. vnreall : thou] All modem editora, without exception I believe, since Rann 
in 17S7, have printed this line wilhoul any punctuation between ' unreal ' and ' thou.' 
Theobald, in his correspondence with Warburlon, proposed this erasure of all punc- 
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173. beyond Commission] M. Mason (p. is5) ; This alludes to the commisHon 
he had given Hermione to prevail on Poliienes lo defer his departure. — Singer 1 
That is, it is very credent that sympathy shall betray a crime to the injured person, 
nol onlyal the time of commission, but even after — beyond Ihe lime of commission. — 
Staitnton : It means here, as in line 50, warrant, fermissien, authority. [This 
seems to be conclusive. — Ed.] 
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(And that to the infei5tion of my Braines, 
And hardning of my Browes.) 

Pol. What meanes Skilia ? 

Her. He fomething feemes vnsetled. 

Pot. How? my Lord ? 

Z^ff.What cheere? how is't with you, beft Brother? 



179 



Iji. Umiif my Lord f'\ Now, my 179. »'4fl/...Jrfll'Aw^] Continued lo 

hrdf Cap, ifou, ninv,myloTd! Smg. Pal. Hui. 

(MS). Ho. iny lord! E^ce ii, iii, Huds. is't...heft Brother^ ii U...my hist 

How, my lord f Mai. el seq. (subs.). brolher Rowe, Pope, Han. 

174. And Ihat] Dvce (ed. Ii) : 'The printer,' says Mr W. N. Leltsom, ■ hu 
repeated " And Ibat " instead of Find il.' [?] 

175. How] Dvce (ed. ii): I here alter 'How' to Ho, for I^ontea is evidently 
(tending apart from Polixenes and Hermione; and 'bow' was (requenlly the old 
■pel ling of Aa. 

179. Khicht, CotttKR, BOiJ HallIWell axe the only modern editors, I think, 
who adhere to this distribution of epecrhcs; all the rest follow Hanmek in giving 
this line to Poliienes. KNlGtir observes : ■ It is impossible, we think, for any 
•lleratlon to be more tasteless [than Hanmer's] and more destructive of the spirit 
of tbe author. Leonles, even in bis moody reverie, has bis eyes fixed upon bis 
queen and Polixenesi and when be is addressed by the laKcr with "How, my 
lord?" he replies, wilb n .forced gaiety, " What cheer? bow is 't wilb^t™* '" Tbe 
addition of " best brother " is, we apprehend, meant to be uttered in a lone of biuei 
irony. All this is destroyed by making the line merely a prolongallon of the inquiry 
of Polixenes.^CoLLlER (ed. ii] : There is no reason for taking this line from Leonles. 
T^e old copies are uniform in tbe present distribution of the dialogue; Leonles ia 
endeavoring to recover bimself, and breaks from a 61 of abslraction with the line, 
•What cheer?' etc. — HaLuwell: In acting the play, Ihe arrangement of the 
original is greatly to be preferred. Polixenes calls Leontcs, who is standing aside, 
and, being thus interrupted in his abslraction, hides tbe agony of his thoughts by an 
assumption of cheerfulness.— R. G. WHITE (ed, i) : I Cannot doubt that Hanmet 
was right. Otherwise, not only does Leonles express a solicilude not in keeping wilb 
bis mood, but Poliienes does not pal the very question which the situation required 
from him. It is clearly intended, too, that Hermione should continue the enquiry 
which her companion begins; but this natural course of (be dialogue is broken by the 
old arrangement. [While is the only editor who gives any reason for deserting the 
Folio. Dyce says of Collier's return to the original lext merely that il is ' very 
injudicious. I think,' and Staunton quotes Dyce. To make as radical a change as a 
re-distribution of speeches demands an incontrovenible reason, especially when deal- 
ing with a text printed, as Is acknowledged, with unusual core. Shakespeare may 
have intended this line, ending with 'best Brolher,' as a Rash of Leonles' old-time 
self, — a struggle to shake off tbe insane delusion which was beclouding his mind. 
There is certainly need of some words or speech from him, to span the gap from 
his lurbuleol »olllot|uy to the gay memories of his boyhood. Il is bard lo say what 
is ' natural ' under unnatural conditions, and I, for one, prefer lo accept nature under 
what is presumably Shakespeare's lead, than imder Hanmer's. — Ed.] 
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Hfr.You look as if you held a Brow of much diftraftion: 
Are you mou'd (my Lord?^ 

Leo. No, in good eameft. 
How fometimes Nature will betray it's folly ? 
It's tenderneffe ? and make it felfe a Paftime 
To harder bofomes ? Looking on the Lynes 
Of my Boyes face, me thoughts I did requoyle 



I8S 



i8o. yoa...hild^ You 1 



■ hold 



Han. 

ai i/...diJlraaiBn\ One line. 
Tbeob. et seq. 

181. Artyiiu\ Art not youVati^.-k . 
Are you not Han. 

183. iamtjf\ earneit, no. — Cap. 

183-185. Him...ho/omis\ Aside. C^ 
Mai Sieev. Sta. 

183, 1S4. ies...ies\ F,. Us. ..It's 

F,F.. 



bo/o, 



183, 184, 185. /«//J. ;.../, 

f\ Ff. felly!... 

r Rowc. 



186. me tkimglils'\ mithoughls F^, 
Rowe + , Cap. Mai. Steev. Var. Dyce i. 
Cam. Din. my thoughts Coll. (Egerton 
MS), Sing. Wh. metheugkt Sta. Klly, 
Dyce ii, ui, Huds. Rife. 

riquoylt\ riceyl F ricoil F^. 
recall Grey (i, 246). 



178-182. Walker [Cril. iii, 91) would arrange these lines 'neatly as follows:' 
■ Whnt cheer ? how ia'l wilh you, | BesI brolher ? You look, ai if you held n brow | 
Of much distraction ; are you mov'd, my lord ?' | But all these di»isions of lines, 
much nffcclcd by Gcnnans, are for the eye only, the car has no need of them. — Ed. 

1S3, 184, l8g. it's . . . It's . . . it's] See Notes on Temp. I, ii, 113; Lear, I. iv, 
209: Hum. 1, ii, zl6of this edition, or see AenoTT, § 228. According to the Bible 
Wurd-hxik (Eastwood and Wright), its occurs ten limes in the First Folio, as follows: 
7™/. I, ii, 113; /*.l,ii,4S7; Mens, for Meas.\,\\,^% Witit. Tafc, I, ii, 183. 184, 
189,310; Ih. III. iii, 53! iHen. VI.- 111,11,393; H''- VIH- I, i. 18. Ytottt 
is used for 'its' fourteen times, as follows: Temp. II, i, 1701 M^nl. Tale, II, iii, 314; 
JS. HI, ii, 107; King John, II, i. 160; a Hen. IV: I, ii, I31; Hen. V.- V, iE,40i 
Hem. 57- Jul. I. Hi, Si; T,moH,V,\, 150; Ham. I. ii, 216; V,i,244; Z«r, I, iv, 
tyb : Ant. &• Cleep. II, vii, 49, 53 ; Cym. Ill, iv, 160. The possessive pronoun ' its ' 
does not occur in the Authorised Version of the Bible of 1611. Levit. xxv, 5, has 
' it ' in place of its. [From these lists it appears that its is more frequently used in 
A tVinler's Tale than in any other play. — a possible indication that il was written 
Inter than the others, and at a time when the adoption of the anomalous it! was 
becoming prevalent. It is merely a possible indication. For aught we know, in 
every case where we lind 'its' in the printed teit, Shakespeare may have written 
it, and we owe the 'its' to a compositor who, as we (.ee in every column, was a 
careful workman. See line 310 infra; and II, iii, 214.— Ed.] 

1B6. me thoughis] Collier {cd. ii) ; A MS correction in Lord Ellesmere's copy 
shows that ' me ' has been inserted for my. — DVCK (ed. ii) : • Methoughts ' is, no doubt, 
a form which we occasionally meet with ; but since, a few lines after, the Folios have 
' me thought," the variation was evidently introduced by the Scribe or the printer, not 
by Shakespeare. ... Mr Knight too has eagerly adopted [CoUier'a] alteration 'my 
ihonghls,' wrong as it indubitably is. [This must refer to an edition of Knight which 
I have not seen. Knight's linl edition has ' metbougbU,' bis second ' melhought,' 
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Twentie three yeeres, and faw my felfe vn-breech'd. 
In my greene Veluet Coat ; my Dagger muzzel'd, 
Leaft it ftiould bite it's Matter, and To proue 
(As Ornaments oft do's) too dangerous : 
How like(me thought) I then was to this Kemell, 
This Squafli, this Gentleman. Mine honed Friend, 
Will you take Egges for Money ? 



1B9. Lta/[\ Ufi ¥,. 

Wt} Ft, Cap. White. Rowe et sen. 

190. Ontamenlsofide'i^ Ff (oivjF,, 193. Egga / 

Ktljr). «matntnt aft dots Cap. Rann. any Uulloch (p. 
ornaments eft de Rowe et cet. 



Ihi>ugh{\ Fr. melhought 
MoHcy'] aeka /rem 



■nd his ■ Second Revised ' relumE to ' methoughts.' — En.] Walker ( Vers. 284) sug. 
gests that 'methoughts" is formed by cotttagioH from nKtiinis. He refers to Jtici- 
Srd III : I, iv, where the Folios have ' Me thoughts that I bad broken from the 
Tower,' etc. Then presently : ' Me thought that Gloster stumbled,' etc. And again, 
within the neit twenty lines, ' Me thoughts I saw a thousand fearful! wrackes,' etc, — 
■all these,' Dyce adds. ' i» M.r mnu i/«fA.'—W. A. Wright (Cam. £■</. ii) : -Me- 
thoughts ' is. of course, a form grammatically inaccurate, suggested bylhc more famil- 
iar mtthinks. It occurs, however, sufficiently ofteo in tbe old editions to warrsjit us 
in supposing that it came from tbe author's pen, Wc therefore retain it. [See Mtr. 
ef Ven. I, iiJ. 71 : ' Me thoughts you said,' etc.] 

187. Twentie three years] An ingenious way of disclosing to us the present age 
of Leontefi, and incidentally of diSerentlating his jealousy from that of Othello, a 
much older man, who in Desdemuna's fall bade farewell to all that made up life for 
him. Whereas, the younger I.eontes hopefully imagines that after Hermione's death 
U least a moiety of tbe zest of life will return to him. — Ed. 

190. OmaTnents] See I, i, 34, where is given Walker's note on the interpolated 
I at the end of a word. Interesting as Walker's cpeculition may be that we have 
liercin a peculiarity of Shakespeare's handwriting, the difference in the degree of 
frequency, in the rarioua plays, points, I am afraid, to tbe different rules governing 
the several printing offices where the Folio was set up. The uncertainty as to the 
source of this interpolated i in no wise affects the value of Walker's article. In the 
pielent case it is not easy to say whether the s was interpolated after ernamtiit or 
after </d.— Ed. 

191. Squaab] Tbe meaning of Ibis word is amply explained in Tvxlflh Night, 1, 
*, 166 : ' Not yet old enough for a man, nor young enough for a boy ; es a squash is 
before 'tis a peosecod. or a codling when 'lis almost an apple.' Om' American word 
'muash,' applied to an edible gourd, is the latter half of the Indian name for it. See 
note in Mid. .V. Dream. Ill, i, 193,— En. 

193. EggCB for Money] Capill -. \\Tio shall trace this expression ? the answer 
gives OS its import, — that Mamillius is bid to iland and dtlivcrhy it; nor is it wholly 
chimerical to suppose that some robber in early time made this hi* expedient to keep 
dear of the law; we have heard of methods resembling it. — JoimsoN: This seems 
to be a proverbial expression, used when a man sees himself wronged and makes no 
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['93' Eeges for Money] 

resi;lanCF. Its original, or precise meaoing, I cannot find, but 1 believe il means, 
will you be a atckolU for hire. The cucliow is reported to lay her eggs in nnolber 
bird's nest: he, Ibereforp, thai bns eggs laid io liis oest is said to be cucullaliis, 
cuckowed, or cuckold.— SMITH (ap. Grey, i, 246) : The ineining of this is, ' will you 
put up afTroDts?' Tbe Fieocb have a proverbial saying, A qui vendei-vous viis 
coquilles? 1, r. whom do you design to aJlVont? M amilli us' s answer plainly proves 
it. ' No, my lord. I'll fight.' [There might be some apposilencss io ibis refcieDce 
to the French phrase, if coqidllis tbereio meant e^ shells, id the jirst place, and if 
it bore the meaning Smith gives to il, in the second. Colgrave shows that loquilli 
here refers lo the cockle shells (the same word) worn by pilgrims coming from the 
shrine of St. Michel in Normandy or from that of St James of Compostella. Thus 
Colgrare : ' A qui vmdtt vous 110s coquillti ? follotrcd by a cfux qui ■oiatntnl de S. 
Michtl? Why should you thinkc lo couseo vs. that are as cuoning as your seines? 
lis ill baulting before a criple.' The idea conveyed by the phrase, still cutrenl in 
France, is not of ' affronting ' bat of overreaching. This note of Smith would not 
have been worth repealing bad Dol several editors accepted it without investiga- 
tion.— Eo.]—Hteev KM s : See A Malch at Midnight. 1633:— 'I shall have eggs 
for my money ; I must hang myself.' [Dodsley, in a note on this passage (vii, 370, 
ed. lSz5), remarks that ' it seems intended to express tbe s;>eaker'E feais that he shall 
receive nothing, or only trifles, in return for his money.' — Ed.] — Keed : Leonles 
seems only to ask his son if he would Ry from an enemy. In the fotlowLng passage 
the phrase is evidently taken in that sense : ' Tbe French infantery skirmisheth 
bravely afarre off, and cavailery gives a furious onset at tbe first charge ; but after 
tbe first heat tbey will fake e^S for their money.'— i?p/ofto»i of ike mail famous King- 
dames and Commonwealths Ihorovioul Ike World, 1630, p. 154. Mamillius's reply to 
his father's question appears so decisive as lo the true explanation of this passage, that 
it leaves no doubt with me even after I have read the following note [by Boswell]. 
The phrase nndoubledly sometimes means what Mr Malone asserts, but not here. — 
BoswELi.: In A Method for Travel!. Shewed by taking the view of France as il sloode 
in the ytere of our Lord IS93\ by Robert Dallington, no date, we meet with the very 
sentence qnoled by Mr Reed, given as a translation from the French. This is the 
original : ■ L'infanterie Fran^oise escaramouche bravemenl de loin et la Cavallerie a 
one furieuse brut^e k raffront. puis apres q'elle s'accomode? — Malone r This phrase 
seems to me to have meant originally,. — ' Are you such a poltroon as lo suffer another 
to use you as he pleases, to compel you lo give him your money, and 10 accept of a 
thing of so small a value as a few e^s in exchange for it ?' This explanation appeaia 
to me perfectly consistent with ihe passage quoted by Mr Reed. He who will take 
eggs for money, seems lo be what, in Ai You Like It, and in many old plays, is 
called a 'tame snake.' The following passage in Campion's History of Ireland, 
1633, fully confirms my explanation of this passage, and shows that il means, ' Will 
you suffer yourself to be cajoled, or imposed npon ?' — ' What my cousin Desmond 
hath compassed, at I know not. So I besbrew bis naked heart for holding oul so long. 
— But go to, suppose bee never be had : what is Kildare lo blame for il, more than 
my good btolbet of Ossory. who, nolwillislanding his high promises, having also the 
king's power, is glad to take eggs for his money, and 10 bring him in at leisure.' 
These words make part of the defense of tbe Eatl of Kildare in answer to a charge 
brought agaiiul him by CardiDal Wolsey, that be bad not been suf&ciently active in 
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Mam. No (my Lord) He fight. 

Leo. You will: why happy man he's dole.My Brother 195 
Are you fo fond of your young Prince, as we 
Doe feeme to be of ours? 

Pol. If at home (Sir) 
He's all my Exercife, my Mirth, my Matter ; 
Now my fwome Friend, and then mine Enemy ; 200 

My Parafite, my Souldier: Statef-man; all : 
He makes a lulyes day, fhort as December, 
And with his varying child-neffe, cures in me 
Thoughts, that would thick my blood. 

Leo. So ftands this Squire 205 

194. {my Lordy\ Om. Han. 201. StcUef-man ;'\ statesman^ Viowt, 

195. tw//.-] Ff. tut// / or lift// F Rowe 202. December] December's Ktly, 
et seq. Huds. 

b^s\ Ff, Dyce, Wh. Sta. Cam. 203. cAt/dness] chi/dishness Pope, 

Huds. be his Cap. et cet. Han. 

198-204. Marked as mnemonic, Pope. 204. wou/d'\ Jhould Ff, Rowe+. 

199. He's'\ Hee's F,. Her^s FjF^. thuk] think F^. 

a//my\ a// Rowe i. 

endeavoring to take the Earl of Desmond, then in rebellion. In this passage < to take 
eggs for his money * undoubtedly means ' to be trifled with, or to be imposed upon.* 
< For money ' means in the p/ace of money, [It is not likely that at this late day the 
origin of the phrase can be discovered. Its connection in the context must be our 
guide to its meaning. Possibly, many Americans would be puzzled now-a-days to 
give the origin of a similar current phrase : ' he paid too dear for his whistle,* and 
jet this latter is but a little over a hundred years old. — Ed.] 

195. dole] Johnson : May his < dole ' or share in life be to be a happy man. — 
Nichols : The alms immemorially given to the poor by the Archbishops of Canterbury 
is still called the < dole.* [Cotgrave gives : * Donn^e : f. A dole, gift or distribution, 
a donatiue.'] 

199, etc. Deighton compares these lines with A/Fs We//^ I, i, 180-189. 

201. Parasite] Cotgrave's vigorous definition of this word gives an air of greater 
exaggeration when applied to a little boy than even its present and somewhat 
milder use; it is as follows: <a trencher-friend, or bellie-friend ; a smell-feast, 
and buffoone at feasts; a clawback, flatterer, soother, smoother for good cheare 
sake.*— Ed. 

202. lulyes] Note the accent on the flrst syllable. I think Walker has some- 
where noticed this. — Ed. 

204. thick my blood] In Bcitman vppon Bartho/omey lib. iv, cap. 1 1, p. 33, it is 
stated that there Is a ' kindly melancholy * that < needeth that it be meddeled with 
bloude, to make the bloude apte and couenable to feede the melancholye members ; 
for it thickeneth the bloude, that it fleete not from digestion, by cleemesse and thin- 
nesse ;* where, apparently, thick blood is a blessing. — Ed. 
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Offic'd with me : We two will walke{my Lord) 206 

And leaue you to your grauer fteps. Herfnione, 

How thou lou'ft vs, (hew in our Brothers welcome ; 

Let what is deare in Sicily, be cheape : 

Next to thy felfe,and my young Rouer.he's 210 

Apparant to my heart, 

Her. If you would feeke vs, 
We are yours i'th'Garden : fliall's attend you there ? 

Leo. To your owne bents difpofe you : you'le be found, 
Be you beneath the Sky: I am angling now, 215 

(Though you perceiue me not how I giue Lyne) 
Goe too, goe too. 
How (he holds vp the Neb/ the Byll to him? 218 

307. Hetmione,] HeimiiMie. F^F^. 214-221. you'le—otu] Aside. C^. 

309. dtare] deer F^. 314. youU] you'd FjF^, Rowe i. 

211. AppaTanf\ A^artnt V ^fX. a<\. 217. [Aside, observing Hrr. Rowe. 

212. awd/rf] iM7/Tlicob.Warb. Johns. eying them, as they go out. Cap. 
Var. '73. 218. Nebf\ nib I Rowe ii. 

Z06. Offic'd] Decchton; In 'squire' aad 'oSiced' (here is an allmim to Ibe 
duties ol an altendant upon a knight. 

Z06. walke] See Lear III, iv, lit: ' He begin* at curfew and walks at first 
cock,' lb. IV, vii, 83 ; 0th. iV, iii, 9 (in this ed.), where ' walk ' means, as here, to 

210, Rouer] Halliw&ll: Literally, an archer; but the term seems here to t>e 
used as one of familiarity applied to a frolicsome child. In Cynthia's Reveb [I, i]. 
Mercury calls Cupid, 'my little rover.' [Unquestionably 'rover' may mean an 
archrr, but it not easy to see the force of this meaning in the present passage. As 
applied to Cupid, who immediately after (in Cynlkia't Jlnieh) refera lo his quiver, it 
has a propriety which is lacking in Ibe case of Florizel, ' Rover' refers quite as 
much to one who wanders as to one who shoots with a bow. Sherwood translates 
' Rouer ' by Ribleitr, which in turn is defined by Colgrave as • A disorderlie roauer, 
letter, swaggerer, outragious rcakes-player; a robber, rarosacker, bonl-haler, preyer 
upon passengers, etc' Ag^n, a terrible array of epilhela to apply lo little Fioriiel. 
CTearly ' rover,' when not applied to an archer, was formerly a more forcible epithet 
than it is now, and in ihe present passage marks the playful affection of Leonles. 
There ia no hini of an:beT7 in Cotgrave.— Et).] 

211. Apparant] Johnson: That is. htir apparent, or Ihe next claimant. 

212, etc. ?,£e Dorait-u and FaTimia. 

213. Bbairs] R. G- Whitb (ed. ii): That is, shall m. that [3, lAaH tw. It 
occurs elsewhere. This play is full of such reckleis writing. Much of it must be 
left to Ihe reader's own disentanglement. 

21S. Neb] It cannot be said with posltiveness whether this is the mouth, the 
nose, or the face,— for each one there is aulhorily. Steevens asserts that it refers 
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And armes her with the boldneffe of a Wife 

To her allowing Husband. Gone already, 220 

Ynch-thick, knee-deepe;ore head andeares aforlcM one. 

Goe play (Boy) play : thy Mother playes, and I 

Play too; but fo difgracM a part, whofe iffue 

Will hiffe me to my Graue: Contempt and Clamor 

Will be my Knell. Goe play (Boy) play, there haue been 225 

(Or I am much deceiu'd) Cuckolds ere now, 

And many a man there is(euen at this prefent. 

Now, while I fpeake this) holds his Wife by th'Arme, 

That little thinkes fhe ha's been fluyc'd in's abfence. 

And his Pond fifliM by his next Neighbor (by 230 

219. [Exeunt Polix. Her. and Attend- 221. eares a\ ears, — a Var. '73. 
ants. Manent, Leo. Mam. and Cam. 228. Armej"] Arm. F^. 

Rowe. 229. in's] in his Cap. Kann, Mai. 

221. Ynch-thickf knee-deepe\ Inch Steev. Var. Knt, Ktly, Wh. ii. 
thick^ knee deep F^F^, Rowe, Pope, Han. 

to the mouth, and cites from Painter's Palace of Pleasure, 1566 : — ^ the amorous 
wormes of loue did bitterly gnaw and teare his heart with the nebs of their forked 
heades.' — Anne of Hungarie [vol. ii, p. 229, ed. Haslewood], where, assuredly, 
' gnaw ' cannot apply to noses. Halliwell says that the ' neb,' in early English, 
was generally used for the nose, and that < this appears to be the meaning of the word 
in the text. Leontes speaks afterwards of their " meeting noses." Hence to kiss. 
"Shal's not busse, knight? shal's not neb," — Two Maids of Moreclacke, 1609/ 
Dyce follows Halliwell and refers to Jamieson, where the word is defined as < the 
nose ; now used rather in a ludicrous sense ; as long neb, a long nose. Hence Lang- 
nebbit, Sharp-nebbit^ etc. In Middle English, ' neb ' meant the face, as in The 
Ancren Riwle : *■ He com him sUlf a-last, and scheawede hire his feire neb, ase pe 
pet was of alle men veirest for to biholden.* — p. 35, Middle English Primer, ed. 
Sweet. It may be readily surmised that the confusion between mouth and nose arises 
in the case of a bird from the fact that its bill is certainly its mouth, and, at the same 
time, it may be supposed, as the most prominent feature, to be the nose. In the pres- 
ent line, I prefer to understand * neb ' as the mouth, especially since * Byll ' immedi- 
ately follows. When * doves sit abilling * {V. 6r* A. 366) it is hardly to be supposed 
that they do so with their noses. — Ed. 

220. allowing] Johnson: 'Allowing* in old language is approving. — R. G. 
White (ed. i) : That is, to her accordant husband ; or rather, perhaps, to her hus- 
band, with whom it is allowable that she should be so bold. — Staunton : That is, 
probably, her allowed, her lawful husband. 

224. Clamour] Walker has an Article {Crit. i, 156) on the meaning of 'clam- 
our ' in Shakespeare, which he Hnds in many places means wailing. I doubt that 
the present can be added to his list. ' Gamour ' here is rather the derisive shouts of 
Leontes's subjects. Its use as a verb in IV, iv, 277 has given rise to much discus- 
sion. — Ed. 
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Sir jm^f, his Neighbor:) nay, there's comfort Jn't, 
Whiles other men haue Gates, and thofe Gates open'd 
(As mine)againfl their will. Should all defpaire 
That haue reuolted Wiues,the tenth of Mankind 
Would hang themfelues. Phyfick for't, there's none: 
It is a bawdy Planet, that will ftrike 
Where 'tis predominant;and 'tis powrefull: thinke it : 
From Eaft, Weft, North, and South, be it concluded, 
No Barricade for a Belly, Know't, 
It will let in and out the Enemy, 
With bag and baggage : many thoufand on's 
Haue the Direafe,and fcele't not. How now Boy? 
Mam. I am like you fay. 



ZJ5 



231. SmUe] Smil F,F,. 

235. there's] Ff, Kowc. Knt, WTi. Sta. 
Ciuii. there is Pope et eel. 

'37-24'- anii-tu...baggage'] In mar- 
gia, Has. ' Casbiered, as infaniDus, 
eenselesE ribaldry, Eiuck in by some prof- 
ligale player." — Waib, 

238. W^?] Weajl F,. 

South,'] south- Cap. soulh. 



Vai. 



73- 



239. Belly. KHirw't,'] billy ; htau! I ; 



243 I 

Cap. DyccWb. Sla-Csm. helfy. Knamk 
il Vai. '73. Rann, Mai. Hleev. Var. Knt, f 
Coll. KUy. 

241. many. ..on's] F,F,, Cap. Dyce, | 
Klly, Cam. Wh.ii, Rife, Dtn. many ' 

me'sY^. J/any o...o/"'j Rowe-f. many I 
a...Bf ui Var. '73, Mai. Steev. Var. 
many...o/ usTiM.. many a...Bn'i CoW. | 
Wh, i, Sra. 

143. yoH /ay\ you they /ay Ff et I 



231. Sir Smile] Possibly suggested by a smile on tbe face of Folixenes, vhon 
LeoDtes is furtively watching, — Ed. 

233. Whiles] The lemporal genitive of u>ji7<r. * Gates' is carrylDg out tbc simile 
of ' duyc'd.' — Ed, 

236, 237. Planet, thai will strike Where 'tis predominant] Cf, Edmund's 
speech in Lear, I. ii, 1 14 : 'we make guilty of our disinters the sun, tbe mi 
the stars ; as if we were rillaiiis on necessity, foots by Ijeavealy compulsion, knaves, , 
thieves, and tieacbers. by spbcrical predominance, drunkards, IJais, and adulterers ty j 
BD enforced obedience lo planetary influence,' 

341. on'a] Collier: If Malone chose lo alter on lo ^ he ought, for 
sake of the verae, lo have read o/'i; 'on's' is an abbrevinlion for the sake 
of the verse, and (he language of the time; fidelity, metre, and custom require 
its preservation. [Tbe Textual Notes will show that Matone was nol tbe first to 
make the change to of, and that Rowe, nigh ninety years before Malone, had 
read a/'i.— Ed.]— R. G. White (ed. i); 'On' ii now commonly used in Ne» 
Engload for of. 

243. you Bay] Collier (cd, iil r It may pcssibly be doubted whether we ought 
not to read. ' I am like yoo, you Say,' the old printer having omitted the repetition of 
the pronoun you. Leonles has previously told Mamillius that they are said to be 
•like, ■ Yet they say we are Almost as like as eggs.' 
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Leo. Why,that's fome comfort. 
What ? CamUlo there ? 24S 

Cam. I, my good Lord. 

Lto. Goe play (A/(i»«V/i«j) thou'rt an honeft man : 
CViw(//u, this great Sir will yet (lay longer. 

Cam. You had much adoe to make his Anchor hold, 
When you call out,it ftill came home. 250 

Leo. Didfl: note it? 

Cam. He would not ftay at your Petitions, made 
His BufmelTe more materiall. 

Leo. Didfl perceiue it ? 
They're here with me already;whifp'ring, rounding : 255 

245. What?\ What? is Han. Johns. 251. PttiHoHi, matli\ ptlifietis made ; 



Cp. 

there ?^ art there? Sla. conj 
(Athen. 4 Apr. 1874). 
247. [Exit Mhid. Rowe. 

Scene III. Pope. Kan. 
349, kis Attehiir'\ the anikor Han. 



Pope + . pttilians : made Cap, cl ci 

255. [Aside. Han. Dyce ii, iii, Sla. 
Klly. Cam. Wh, ii. 

whi/p'ring, romding\ wAisp'. 
ring round Han. 



144, 145. WALKBk [Cril. iii, 91) would arrange these two lines as one of ferae, 
wherein no gnio a pereeplible either for eye or ear; moreo'er, it leaves line 243 
a hemistich, while at present it forms a line with 244. — Ed. 

347, Ihou'rt] Deighton ibinks that Leoctes here compares Mamillius with hltn- 
■elf, and means thai ' thou art not disgraced as I am.' The comparisoa is, I think, 
rtlher with Polijienes, and ■ thou ' ia strongly emphatic -. • Ikou. at least, art honest.' 
—Ed. 

ajo. came home] Steevens : That h 
■still ' here means, as usual, continually I\ 

a;i. stay] Heath ■. This doth not mean, in [hi« p] 

ISJ. more maleTiftU] Steevens: That is, the 
itay, the more urgent he repreaenied that business 

255, They're here with me] ThibLBY: Not 1 
casual observers. [Be It remembered that, as in Hnn 
Ed.] Collier: This meana'they 
quoting both of these observations, e> 
of speech !' and then 



the anchor would not hold. [Note that 
a, io [his place, Ib tarry, but to put off, or 



, Henr 



il, this is an a«de. — 

are aware of my condition." [STAtlNToM, after 

.claims, ' Strange foi^etfulness of a common form 

By 'They're Men tuith mt already.' the king 

means. — the people are already mocking roe with this opprobrious gesture (the 

eocfcolti's emblem with their fingeral, and whispering, etc. So in Cor. Ill, ii, 74, — 

o them, with this bonnet in thy hand ; And thns far having sirelch'd it (here be 

B'With them).' [Staunton strangely omits the next line wherein lies the whole poiDt 

P«f the speech; — 'Thy knee bussing the stones.' Il is this action of kneeling to 

■itrUcfa Volninnia refers when she says lo Coriolanus : ' here be with them.' In his 
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[255. They're here with me] 
note on Cur. ad See. Slaunton apt[)' cites from Brome's A Jovial Crew, erike Mtrry 
Beggars, II, i, where SpriogloTC, describing his baviDg aoljciled alms as a cripple, 
W1J8,— ■ " For here I was wilh him." [Halls.' In The Athemrum (4 April, 1S74) 
Staunton afterwards adduced more einniples in support of this interpretation of his, 
which is cleotly the right one, though 1 much doubE that Leootes goes so for as to 
make openly the gesture which Staunton says was the popular sign of derision ; — 
'This gesture was by lining one hand to the forehead, and spreading forth two 
fingers like a pair of horns.' ' Nothing,' continues Staunton, "proves the iocQD' 
eeivahle lest wilh which our forefathers enjoyed every allusion to conjugal infidelity, 
especially on the wife's side, more than the frequent use of the word " cuckold," and 
the sign which wiis its typical representative. Owing I0 the paucity of stage directions 
in our early plays, tlie cileot to which the latter practice was carried can only be 
inferred ; but it must have been as common nearly as the word il supplied or accom- 
panied. In Chapman's Biaiy d'Amhois, I, i, Monsieur, the brother of the king, 
desiring to insult Mountsurry, a noble of the Court, asks.— "What if one should 
make Horns at Mountsurry? would it strike him jealous?" etc. He presently 
suits the action to the word, and the dialogue proceeds ; " Mount. How mon- 
strous is this? Afans. Why? Motml. You make me horns!" The wife of 
Mountsurry enters, and the husband, in an agony of ra^e, exclaims, — " The man 
that left me . , . stabb'd me to the heart, thus, with his fingers." In Decker's Old 
Fortunatus, the stage direction has been preserved, — " Tlius shall his sawcie browes 
adorned be. \_Makes kams." Even so late as Wycherly, the same instruction is 
sometimes met wilh. In his Country Wife, I, i, ed, 1712 [is an example which it is 
needless to repeat here. It does not illustrate the phrase in band, but merely repeats 
the stage direction Maket Horns. For the same reason I omitted an example from 
Massinger's Fatal Dowry, V, ii. — Ed.] Bui the best illustration of the words of 
Leontes. and a remarkable proof bow prevalent this gesture was, occurs in Chapman's 
May Day, where at the end of Act IV, Founio says of bis Master. — " As often as 
he tumes his backe to me, I shall be here V with biro, that's certaine." The V which 
no commentator has understood, representing the actor's fingers in making boms.' 
Staunton then goes on to show at some length that in ' Webster and Decker's North- 
ward Ho, an empty parenthesis <( ) ' typified a pandar.' Hogarth has given a rep- 
resentation of this gesture in his picture of ' Tbe Idle Apprentice,' on his way, in a 
boat, to the Transport Ship.— Ed. 

255, rounding] Deighton quotes from Garle (Phil, of the Eitg. Tongue, 93, 94) : 
The name Runic was so called from the term which was used by our barbarian ances- 
tors to designate the mystery of alphabetic writing. This was Ktin, sing,, Runt, pi. 
. . . This word Run signified mystery or secret; and a verb of this root was in nsc 
down to a comparatively recent date in English literature, as an equivalent for the 
verb 'lo whisper.' In Chaucer's Friars Tale (7132) the Sompnour is described as 
drawing near to his travelling companion, — ' Ful prively, and rouned in his ere,' >'. e. 
quite confidentially, and whispered in bii ear. It was also much used in medixval 
ballads fnr the chirping of birds (as being unintelligible except to a few who were 
wiser than their neighbours) ; and again, of any kind of discourse, but mostly of pri- 
vate or privileged communication in council or conference. . . . This rovm became 
rmimd and round On tbe principle of n drawing a d after it. ... As in The Fatry 
Queatf, III, X, 30, — 'And in his eaic him rownded close behinde.' 
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Sicilia is a fo-forth : 'tis farre gone, 256 

When I (hall guft it lall. How cam't (Camillo) 
That he did ftay ? 

Cam. At the good Queenes entreade. 

Leo. At the Queenes bc't : Good fhould be pertinent, 360 
But fo it is, it is not. Was this taken 
By any vnderftanding Pate but thine ? 
For thy Conceit is foaking, will draw in 263 

356. iia/o-foriK^ua—seiforih^iw. afij. thy Conieil'\ the nmctit F^F^, 

Rann, Mai. Vor. Kat, Coll. Dyce ii, Rowe i. 
Wh. Sla. ii—anJ so forth Mai. COQJ. u/oaking] in leaking Gnj. 



256. 


Sicilia is 


Collier 


s punMualion of tbis phrase : ' " Sicilia is a "— flo 


forth.' so 


dearly indicnles ihc tnpani 


Qg, and Ibc avers 


OD of Leontes to utter so abhorr 


em word. 


thai tbe long noles 


of Stee 


ens and of Mai 


ne are. I think, qoitc needless.- 


-Eo. 


JS6. 


(SO-fOtth] 


Staunton {Alhinaum 


27 June. 1874) : Neither the 


peculiar 


phrase 


10 ie hirt. 


■wUh, no 


Ihe eipresaion 


a so-firth immediately following it. hu 



tny right to come under the category of comiptiuos; their real pregnancy has been 
hitherto overlooked. We have no evidence lo show that a so-forth was ever a iisx 
tignata for a dishonoured husband. When Leontes eiclaJmE. ' Sicilia is a so-forth.' 
his meaning appears lo be no more than that he is already spoken of as a scorned 
and disreputable thing; and how the expression came lo bear tbis sense ii not cer- 
tain. It may have beeo derived, as the late Rev. Joseph Hunter thought, from the 
abbreviations adopted by Heralds when proclaiming Ihe titles of eminent personages, 
as ' King of Great Britain. France, Ireland, and so-forth.' Or the evil sense may have 
been acquired from the legal proclamations of degraded persons, as ■ Rogues, vaga- 
bonds, sturdy beggars, and sofortk? Or, which is very probable, it obtained its bad 
meaning from being like— "The shrug, ibe "hum." or "ha,"' — one of the petty 
bfanda of Calumny lo sear a victim. There can be no doubt with those well read in 
our old drama that el cetera id like manBer, from being used to express vaguely what 
a writer or speaker hesitale{i to call by its plain name, came at length to signify tile 
object itself. ' Yea. forsooth,' is possibly another case in point. The Puritaoical cil- 
hens. who were afraid of a good air-splilling oatfa. and indulged only in mealy- 
mouthed protestations, got the name of * yea-for«o<rths.' £For a continuation of this 
DOIc, Me Mid. N. Dream, III, ii, 419 in this edition.] 

357. etisi] Steeveks: That is, taste it Mai/)nb: 'Dedecus ille domos sdet 

nllimu*.' — Juvenal. Sat. i. [341]. 

261. so it is] Staitnton : That is, But as you apply tbe word, it is not. [RaUier, 
I think : So it bappeiu, it is not, — Ep.] 

263. Conceit] That is, coBceptioQ, thought. 

263. Eoaking] Steeveks: That is, thy conceit is of an absorbent nature, will 
draw in more, etc. 

263, will draw in] R. G. Whcte: The omission of a pronoun or conjunction 
here, as just above. ' made his business more material.' is a characteristic trait of tbe 
style of Eliiabethan dramatic writers. It occurs often in these plays, in none oflener 
than in this. 
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More then the common Blocks. Not noted, is't, 

But of the finer Natures? by fome Seueralls 265 

Of Head-peece extraordinarie? Lower Meffes 

Perchance are to this Bufmefle purblind ? fay. 

Cam. BufinefTe, my Lord ? I thinke moft vnderlland 
Bohemia ftayes here longer. 269 



264. Blocks. AW] Blocit, Not Fj. 
Blocks, not F,, Rowe i. Blecki; Hot 
Rowc il, el seq. 



ih-j. furbKndl'l Ff, Rowe + , Kot, 
Dycc, Wb. Su. Cam. purblind: Cap. 
et cet. (gubs.). 

264. Blocks] AcGordiDg lo Nares, tbe wooden mould on which Ihe crown of ■ 
hal is formed. Hence, it required no great flighl of imaginalion lo transfer the 
wood from the mould of tlie hat to the bead wliich Che bal covered. Murray 
(jV, E. D.) pves examples, begiDQiog with Ralph Reisler Doister, 1553, where 
' block ' is used for tleckhead; and Schmidt gives several examples from Shake- 
speare, amoug them the present passage; but I doubt the exact propnely of (his 
inlerprelfltion here. Il is the absorbent quality of wooden bat-blocks which Ironies 
has in mind when he Speaks of Camillo's conceit as ' soaking,' and that ' blocks ' may 
mean bloekhiads is only a subaudilion. — Ed. 

265. Seueralls] For examples of adjectives n«d as noons, see Abbott, 5 5. 
366. Head-peece] The choice of (he word was, possibly, still influenced by 

'block.'— Ed. 

266. extraordinarie] The sense requires that both txlra and erdiuarie should 
have full expression, but at the cost of rhythm, or, rather, of an iambic peolameter. 
Under the influence of deep emotion, and especially in this play, I think the limit 
of live feet gave Shakespeare but little concern, as long as an iambic measure is pre- 
served. It is strange that Walker has not noticed this word ; perhaps fortunately ; 
he would have pronounced it exirontaty. — Ed. 

266. MesBCB] Steevens ; I believe ' lower messes ' is only used as an expression 
Id signify the lowest degree about the court. Formerly not only at every great man's 
table Ihe visitants were placed according to their consequence or dignity, but with 
additional marks of inferiority, vii. of silling below the greal sall-celUr placed in the 
centre of the table, and of having coarser pmvisions sel before them. Cf. Beaumont 
& Fletcher r 'nor should there stand , . . uncut-up pies at Ihe nether end, filled 
with moss and stones, parity to make a show with, and partly lo keep the lower mess 
from eating.' — lyoman-ffattr, I, ii. Leontes comprehends inferiority of under- 
standing in the idea of inferiority of rank. — Cdi.likr (ed ii) ; Each four diners at an 
Inn of Court are still said to constitute a mess. 

267. purblind] Skeat {Etym. Diet.) : The original sense was luholly blind, as in 
Rob, of Glouc. p. 376 ! ' Me ssolde pulle oute hope is eye and makye him put blind ' 
^ they should put out both bis eyes and make him quite blind. Sir T. Elyot writes 
par/blind. — Tlu Cirofrnimr, b, ii, c. 3. . . . Even in Shakespeare we have infA 
•enacsr (I) wholly blind. Zk-Zi Z. L. Ill, i, 181 ; Rom. &•/«/. II, i. 12; and (2) 
partly blind. K ™rf^. 679: 1 ffen. VI.- II. iv, 21. Il is clear thai ' wholly blind' 
it Ihe original sense . . , whilst ' partly blind ' is a secondary sens'e, due perhaps to 
some confusion with Ihe verb re fore, as shown by the spelling /Mrrf/iju/. pHrhlind 
t pure-blind, i. t. wholly blind. [As in the present instance.] 
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Leo, Ha ? 270 

Cam. Stayes here longer. 

Leo, 1, but why ? 

Cam, To fadslie your HighnelTe,and the Entreaties 
Of our moft gracious Miftresse. 

Leo. Satisfie ? 275 

Th'entreaties of your MiftrefTe? Satisfie ? 
Let that Tuffice. I haue trufted thee ( Ciiww/c) 
With all the neereft things to my heart, as well 
My Chamber-Councels, wherein(Prieft-like)thou 279 

rjt. CoBlinned lo Leon., Han. 277. / &aui\ I've Pope + , Dycc ii, 

Stayii\ Bohemia stays Cap. iii. 

374. Mifirejfe'\ Miftrii F,F,. 278. neertjl things lo\ nearji tkUigi to 

J75. Satisfie i'] F(, Rowc, Pope, Han. F^F^, Sta, Walker, Dyce ii, iii. tkingi 
Satisfy! Cam. Wh. ii. Satisfy Theob. nearest PQpe + . 
el eel. as tm//] viilk all Han. 

270. Ha ?] Leontes evidcnlly expected a different conelusioQ to Camillo's sentence, 
•Her meulioning Bohemia.— Ed. 

270, 272. Staiinton {Alkenaum, 27 June, 1874); Here the blanli verse baltf 
aadl)'. To restore its inlegrily we might read: 'Leo. Ha? Ha? Cam. Slays here 
longer. Sir, Leo. Ay, but why ? Why stays f Dropped words and Ictleta are ool 
unfrequenl in this play, and no cmiBSions are more frequent Itum those of iterated 
words. With regard to (be addition of Sir to Camillo's curt — Slay here longer; it 
is, perhaps, not more called for by the verse than by the respect due from the speaker 
lo the exalted personage addressed, — Walker (Crit. ii, 145), to complete (be metre 
of line 272 would read : — ' Ay, hut why, hut why I" ' Expressive of impatience at 
Camillo's not reluming the answer he expected.' 

278. necrest] See Walker'a note on ' dearest,' line lOg sufira. Similar Irana- 
positions of the adjective (that is 'nearest things (o my heart ' instead of 'things 
Dearest lo my heart ') are numberless in Shakespeare. WALKER has gathered many 
eiamples, not alone from Shakespeare, but from the Elizabethan poets generally. If 
necessary, see his Article {Cril. i, t6o). 

278. as well] Capell(iG4): v<j after 'well' were useful (ogive clearness to the 
expression : the intended sense there being (as 'lis conceived) — as well as with all 
■uch councils as are entrusted to those of ray cbnmber, meaning— cabinet. [Keighlley 
adopted Capell's conjeciure.] 

279. Chamber-CounccIs] Sutticient importance has nD( been given to (be fiill 
meaning of this passage. Indeed, 1 do not know that attention has ever been called 
to it. or to the bearing which it has on the sudden jealousy of Leonles. These private 
ehamier-ceuneil] involved no questions of slate, or government, but were concerned 
wilh Ihe private life of Iconics, wiih impure deeds from which the bosom of Lcontes 
sbouid be cleansed, and for which he should repent, and depart a penitent. This 
reference to the past life of Leontes brings his character into harmony with wbal is 
known to eiperts in Mental Diseases, (hal those patients who are victims of sudden 
attacks of insane jealousy are, at times, not free from the reproach which thej 
iuancly ascribe to the object! of Ibeit suipicjoti. — Ed. 
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[act I 



Haft cleans'd my Bolbme: I, from tliee departed 
Thy Penitent reform'd : but we haue been 
Deceiu'd in thy Integritie,deceiu'd 
In that which feemes fo. 

Cam. Be it forbid (my Lord.) 

Leo. To bide vpon't : thou art not honeft:or 
If thou inclin'ft that way,thou art a Coward, 
Which boxes honeftie behind, reftrayning 
From Courfe requir'd : or elfe thou muft be counted 
A Seru ant, grafted in my ferious Truft, 
And therein negligent : or elfe a Foole, 
That feeft a Game play'd home, the rich Stake drawne, 
And tak'fl: it all for iead. 

Cam. My gracious Lord , 

aSo. I...dffartfd'\ / have departed, 
from thee Walker {Crit. iii, 92). 

2S4. (mJ-Zorrf.)] Ff. jwj'/of-il'. Rowe, 
Pope, my lerd— Theob, Warb. Johns. 
mylordfU^D.u. inv/orrf/ Hio.iclcel. 



285. tjWnV.-] Ff. Rowe, Pope, Han. 
upan't, — Coll. Sing. Dycc, Cam. 
upon'!;— Theob. el eel, (aubs.). 

287. hoxts'\ kortles Han. 

29J. ,Vfl/7] jejl F,F,. 

aSo. I, from Ibee] Thia excellenc reading of tbe Folio : ' Ay. from thee departed' 
bas remained quite unnoted. It would Dot bkve escaped Walker bad ibe Folio ever 
been before bim; be fell the need of something more thui the simple aorisl, and 
would not, probably, have offered his conjecture (see Teit. Notes) had he noticed 
that ' I have ' is in this line coulinued from line 277, and that ' I ' is in reality tbc 
intensive aflirniation of Leontes that not only had CainillD been bis ghostly con- 
fessor, bul had even reformed liim. — El), 

283. seemes ao] That is, which seems like integrity. 

285. To bide vpon't] Dyce (iVo/«, 79) : This is here equivalent lo — Myabiding 
opinion is. Compare Beaumont 4 Fletcher's fCin,^ and No A'ittg; IV, iii : — ■ Cap- 
lain, ihou art a valiant gentleman ; To abide upon'l, a very valiant man ' ; and Potts's 
Discinierii 0/ Ifitchts m lie Ceuntu of Lamaiter. 1613; — 'tbc wife of lie said Peter 
iben aaid, to abide upon il, I tbinke that my husband will neuermend,' etc. — MliRRAY 
{^N. £. D.) gives the present posoage, with the meaning; To dwell or insist upon 
(a point). 

287. boxes] Eastwood & Wright : Hough (Josh, li, 6. 9: 2 Sam. viii. 4I is to 
cut the ham strings or back sinews (A.-S. huh) of cattle so as to disable tbem. In the 
later version of Wicliftbe liisl quoted passage is given, — 'Tbou schall boxe the horsis 
of bem,' While in the earlier vereion it is: — ' The bora of hem thow shall kut of the 
synewis al the knees.' IIox is Ibe form found in Shakespeare. Tbe Scotch Aach is 
used in ihe same way. 

287. realrayning] Staunton {Alhemxum, 27 June, 1874) : The sense apparently 
demands that we should read ■ restraining iV ' ; and an additional unaccented syllable, 
or even more, after tbc tenth, which beats tbe ictta, violates no rale of English heroic 



ACT I, BC. i 

I may be negligent, foolilh, and fearefull, 

In euery one of thefe,no man is free. 

But that his negligence, his folly, feare, 

Among the infinite doings of the World, 

Sometimes puts forth in your affaires{my Lord.) 

If eucr I were wilful 1-negligent, 

It was my folly : if induilrioufly 

I play'd the Foole.it was my negligence, 

Not weighing well the end : if euer fearefull 

To doe a thing, where I the iffue doubted, 

Whereof the execution did cry out 



294. fearefull^ fearful; Rowe ii et 
»eq. 

39S- Hirft,^ "I'/'i Fj,Rowei. iJuil 

297. Among] Mai. Knl, Sing. Dj'ce, 
KOy, Sia. Cam. Wh. ii. Ainongfl Ff, 

deaigs\ doing Ff, Rowe. 



agS. Somilimi] SomitimdT ^'9.a'ns\, 
Kiit,Sta. 

forth in\ Ff. Rowe, Pope, forth .• 
/« Cap. Var. '78, '85, Mai. Rami, Slees. 
Knl, Dyce i, forti. In Thmb. el cet. 
Lord.] lord, Theob. et seq. 

299. wilfidt-ntgligin(\ luiifnl ntgli- 
genl Rowe + . 

300. mditJirioialy\ injuriously Han, 

198. Much careliil puactualioa is needed id Ihe Folio la oifset ibe absence of any 
at alt in this line, whereof the abaurdily neither Rowe nor Pope noticed. 

300, if industriously] Capell (165): 'Playing tbe fool induslriousty ' seema 
aofllly called-^-Hi-z/i^mr^ ; but such handling of an affair, thongh with industry, 1b 
negligence if the proper meam of conducting it have not been well considered, If it's 
ttid Ao) not btm viell v/eighed. 

304. the exectition] Capell thus paraphrases: The execntion of which 6y 
dnB/A/r did cry out against his non-performance u^d should kavf done it ; meaning 
— cause him (o be condemn'd, when his ' doubtfii issut' prov'd happy. — JoHNsoN: 
This is one of the expressions by which Shakespeare too frequently clouds his mean- 
ing. This sounding phrase means, I think, no more than a thing nectssary to be done. 
— Heath; I think we ought to read — 'the n'^ui-performance,' which gives us this 
»cry reasonable meaning : — ' At the execution whereof, such circumstances discovered 
Ihemselves, as made it prudent to suspend all further proceeding in it.' — JOHNSON; 
I do not see thai this attempt does anything more than produce a harsher word with- 
out an easier sense. — Maloke: I Ihinlt [Heath's] note gives a good interpretation 
of the original text. I have, however, no doubl that Shakespeare wrote 'How-per- 
formance,' he having often entangled himself in the same manner; but it is clear 
he should have written, either—' against Ihe performance! or — 'for the non-pcrform- 
ance.' — M. Mason {Addil. Com. p. 31): I do not perceive the obscurity of this 
passage, as Camillo's meaning appears to be this; — 'If ever, through a cautious 
apprehension of the issue, I have neglected to do a thing, the subsequent successful 
execution of which cried out against my former non- performance, it was a species 
of fear,' etc. If the text had read as Mr Malone saya it should have read, I should 
cannot discover anj difler- 



4j6 the winters tale 

Againft the non-performance, 'twas a feare 
Which oft infefis the wifeft : thefe (my Lord) 
Are fuch allow'd Infirmities, that honeftie 
Is neucr free of. But befeech your Grace 
Be plainer with me, let me know my Trefpas 
By it's owne vifage ; if I then deny it, 
'Tis none of mine. 

Leo. Ha' not you feene CamUlo ? 
(But that's part doubt : you haue, or your eye-glafle 
Is thicker then a Cuckolds Home) or heard? 



314 



312. CamUlo?] CamUla, Theob. et 

seq. (5ubs.). 

3(3. i/eiiil/'] dauhl, Tbeob. W«A, 
Johns. Dyce.Sla. Cam. t/ffw*/— Knl.Wh. 

314. Atardf] FT, Rowe, Pope, Han. 
htard Dycc, Wh. hearj, Tbeob. et eel. 



305. perfarmaHit,'\ per/ormuHct. F^ 

308. Bulie/recA} Bul/itseichT^eoh. 
ii et Beq, (subs.). 

310. i/'j] VS. Cap, its Rowe. 

312. y/a'] Ff, Rowe + , Dyee, Wh. 
Cam. Havi Cap. et eel. 

ence between Ihe execution of a thing and the performance of it. [I< is not difficult 
to parapbrnae a passage in general terms; the meaning is often evident at a glance. 
The diHieulty is to harmonise the construction and the meaning. Here Malonc is 
quite right according to modem usage, and Shakespeare is not wrong. Where a 
negative is expressed or implied in the verb, as here : ' cried ont against,' there was 
not, of old, any harm in adding an additional negative, as here in ' non-perfonnance.' 
Two negatives originally strengthened the negation. Thus in Mact, III, vi, S; — 
* wbo cannot want the though!,' etc. and in Lear, II, iv, 140: — ' You less know bow 
(o value her desert Than she to scant ber duty ' ; Cymb. I, iv, 33 : ' a beggar without 
less ijualily.' Indeed, there is another excellent instance in this present play ; III, 
ii, 58 : ' That any of these liolder vices wanted Less impudence,' etc., where ■ Less ' 
adds strength to the negative implied in ' wanted.'] 

307. stich . . . that] For examples of meh used with relative words other than 
ti/kick see, if needful, Abbott, 5 279. 

310, it's] See line 183 siifra : and II, iii, 214. 

310. visage] That is, give me a particular instance of my ttespass. bring me face 
to face with it.— Ed. 

311-320. Of Ibis passage Hazlitt remarks {p. 278) ; Even the crabbed and tor- 
tuous style of the speeches of I.eontes, reasoning in bis own jealousy, beset with 
doubts and feare, and entangled more and more in the ibomy labyrinth, bears every 
mark of Shakespeare's peculiar manner of conveying the painful struggle of different 
thoughts and feelings, labouring for utterance, and almost strangled in the birth. Here 
Leonles is confounded with bis passion, and does not know which way to turn him- 
Klf, to give words to the anguish, rage, and apprehension which tug at bis hreasl. 

3IJ. eye-glasse] This does not refer to (he homely optical inslmmcnt, but 
possibly to what Vicory, 1548, in his Chapter on the Eye, calls 'Humor Vilrus. 
because be is lyke glasse in colour very clcare.'— (^»afomi>, E. E. Text, Soc. p. 
38). It is not likely that there is any reference lo the retina or to the cornea ; these 
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(For to a Vifion fo apparant, Rumor 
Cannot be mute) or thought? (for Cogitation 
Refides not in that man, that do's not thlnke) 



315. afi>ara»q apparml F,F,. 

316. tkoughlf [/cr] Kf, Rowe i 
tAoHgAt {.for Rowc ii, Pope, Dyce i 
thougkl, Theob. et CM. (subs,). 



317. tiittit] Ff, Rowe, Pope, Mai. 
Var. Km. Coll. i. Sing. Dyce,Wh. C«n. 
tAinft Han. Cap. Dyce ii, iii, Hudt. 
rAini il Theob. et ceL 



were tben regarded merely ns coals or Muniklcs' lo coolaio the ' Humora' whereiD 
was set the • syghl of Ihe Eye,' ' principally la ihe Crystalline humour,' lo which it 
i* also possible that 'eye-glass' roiglil apply. 'Thicker' means more opaque, and 
ID the ■ Cuckold's hem ' Ibere may be an adumbradon of the horo sides of a Ian- 



—Ed. 



M where the liact il 



o plain to 



315. 316. For . . . mute] Deighton; For in 
tee, there is sure to be plenty of gossip about it. 

317. ihinke] Malonb (1790) : Theobald in a Letter subjoined to one edtlioo of 
TAi Deublt Fatsikaod has quoted this passage in defence of a well-knosra line in 
that play : ' None but himself [iLsetf] can be his [its] Parallel ' [til, ■].— ' Who does 
not see at once (says he] that he who does not think, has no thought in him.' In Ihe 
same light this passage should seem lo have appeared to all subsequent editors, who 
read with the editor of Ihe Second Folio ' think it' But the old reading, 1 am per- 
suaded, is right. This is nol abslracl proposilion. The whole context must be token 
t(^elher. Have you not thought (says Leontes), my wife is slippery (for cogitation 
resides not in the man that does not think my Toi/t is slififtry) ? The four latter 
words, though disjoined from the word iAini by tbe necessity of a pnrealhcsis, are 
e>idenlly 10 be connected in construclion with il; and consequently the seeming 
absurdity attributed by Theobald to Ihe passage, arises only from misapprehension. — 
Steevfns (1793. readmg ■think it'): The ii is supplied from the Second Folio. — 
Collier (ed. i) : The Second Folio adds it after ' think.' but needlessly, the word 
being clearly understood.— COLLIER (ed. ii) : Some copies of the Second Folio add 
ii after ' think,' but in other copies it is wanting-, and had we not found it inserted 
in MS in tbe corr, fo. 1631, we should have been of Ihe opinion that it was need- 
less, being clearly understood. However, as il is printed in some copies of Ihe 
Folio, 1632, and as il is written inlo that before us. we place it in the text. It cer- 
tainly avoids an apparent truism. •^DVCE (ed. ii, iii) : Some copies of the Second 
Folio add iV,— Staunton (reading. ' think it')-. The leclion of Ihe Second Folio, at 
least in some copies of that edition,— W. A. Wright (Cam. Ed. ii) ; I have been un- 
able to find any copy of the Second Folio which justifies [Collier's] stalemenl, and 
1 believe il was entirely due to tbe note of Steevens on the passage [«r nyw-a]. Mr 
Collier, finding in his annotated copy of the Second Folio ' it ' inserted in MS. qual- 
ified Steevens's statement so far as to limit it lo ' some copies.' As it is well known 
that in books printed at this period, there are variations in different copies. T do not 
nndeitake to say that no copy of the ed. of 1631 has ' it,' but I very much doubt it. 
Her Majesty's Librarian informs me that Steevens'sown copy, which formerly belonged 
lo Charles 1,, and is now in the Royal Library at Windsor, reads ■ Ihinke ' and not 
'Ihinke it.' I have personally eiamined two copies here in Trinity College Library, 
■wo in the British Museum, and one in the possession of Mr J. £. Johnson, Cam- 
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My Wife is flipperie ? If thou wilt confefie , 

Or elfe be impudently negatiue, 

To haue nor Eyes, nor Eares,nor Thought, then fay 

My Wife's a Holy-Horfe, deferues a Name 

As ranke as any Flax- Wench, that puts to 

Before her troth-plight : fay't,and iu(tify't. 

Cam. I would not be a ftander-by, to heare 
My Soueraigne MiftrefTe clouded fo, without 
My prefent vengeance taken : 'fhrew my heart, 
You neuer fpoke what did become you leffe 
Then this ; which to reiterate, were fin 
As deepe as that, though true. 

Leo. Is whifpering nothing? 



330 



318. in//] ti'/<!i',Rowe + ,Cap.Var.'78. 

319, 330. Or... Thaug/U'] In patcQlhe- 
sis (subs.), Tbeob, el seq, 

321. Haly-Harfi\ Ff, Rowe i. hoby- 
koni Ca[j. hobby-horse Rowe ii el cet. 



312. p>ds io\ puis-io Dyee U, iii. 

323. /ay'/, and iujli/y'i} say it and 
jtali/y il Var. '73, Rann, Mai. Steev. 
Var. Kat, SJog. Ktly. 

329. theugi'] Iho' F^, Rowe + , 



bridge [Dr Wright ihen proceeds to enumerate »iitecn oilier copiei, Tii. : in Pem- 
broke College Libnry; two in the Bodleiao; b ttie Advocates' Library; in the 
Signet Libruy; in the Edinburgh Univ. Library; one formerly belonging to Ibe late 
Mr Gjsens; Mr Hutb's copy; the Birmingham Free Library's copy; those of Miss 
Blatchford of Cambridge, U. S. A.; Mr L. Z. Leiler's copy; that in the Newberry 
Library, Chicago; Mr H. G. Denny's copy (Bcston, Mass.) ; and those owned by the 
present editor; to these may be added (wo copies owned by Mr H. C. Folger. Jr., 
of Brooklyn, kindly collated for this note ; in alt twenty-four copies of the Second 
Folio], iocluding the annotated volume which formerly belonged to Mr Collier, now 
in the Library of the Duke of Devonshire, and it appears that there is not one which 
bears out the original slaiemenl of Sleevens [Qu. Malone ?] or the qualified asaertioo 
of Mr Collier. But so profound is my conviction of tbe vitality of error that I con- 
fidently expect to see ihem repealed lo subsequent editions of Shakespeare. 

318. slipperie] -All women are jA^/^ri' '—Burton {Anal, of Milan. ^. 598, 6lh 
ed.) that is, unstable. Halliwell says (hat in some copies of F^ this is misprinted 
jH^fry. Il is clearly flifpnit in the three copies of that edition belonging lo the 
present En. 

316. present] That is, instant. 

316. 'shrew] Pronounced 'shraw ,* as also shrew Ihe noun, and shrewd (he adj. 

319, As deepe ma that] That is, as great as the sin of which you accuse her, 
granting that that sin were true. 

330, etc. Hazlitt (p, 279) : It is only as Leontes is worked up into a clearer coti- 
TJctioD of his wrongs by insisting an the grounds of his unjust suspicions to Camillo, 
who irritates him by his opposition, that he bursts out into the following vehemenl 
itraio of b]tter indignation ; yet eveu here bis pa^ion staggers, and is, as il were, 
oppressed by its own intenailj. 
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Is leaning Cheeke to Cheeke ? is meating Nofes? 331 

Kifling with in-fide Lip ? flopping the Cariere 

Of Laughter, with a figh? (a Note infallible 

Of breaking Honeftie) horfing foot on foot? 

Skulking in corners ? wifhing Clocks more fwift? 335 

Houres, Minutes? Noone, Mid-night? and all Eyes 

Blind with the Pin and Web , but theirs; theirs onely, 

That would vnfeene be wicked? Is this nothing? 

Why then the World, and all that's in't,is nothing, 

The couering Skie is nothing,5£iAfw/a nothing, 340 

My Wife is nothing, nor Nothing haue thefe Nothings, 

If this be nothing. 

Cam. Good my Lord, be cur'd 343 

331. mealing] F,F,, Theob. meeting Sleev. Reed, Var. Knt, Coll. Sing. Klly, 

F^. miting (i. e. measuring) Thirlby. 336. Nmni'] the Neene Ff. Rowe + , 

331. inside] imidt Rowe. Cap. Var. '73, '78, '85, Rann. mum- 

Cariere] Carier FjF^. carreer day or hig\ noon Anoo. op. Cam. 

Rowe i. carter Rowe ii. £>«] eyes else Walker, Huds. 

333. Laughter] laughing Gia. 337. Pinami ifei] /liH-ailJ-veiDyce 

333. 334- {a.-./fanefiie}] A.-Mnesty: ii, iii, Wh. ii. 

Rowe. lVe6] the web Kil;. 

336,337. HBiires...Blind'\ One line. 341. 4i>ur] are Leitsom a{>. D]rce iii. 



33^. Cariere] A Icnn of honemaaihip, menniDg a gallop at full speed. — 
Ed. 

336, To reduce llits vchFincnl line 10 plodding rhylhin the Second Folio inserted 
the before ' Noone.' Next, STEBVtNs purloined ' Blind ' from the following line, and 
threw the accent on tbe second syllable of ' midnight.' Then Walker ( Crit. iii. 93) 
iDggested 'all eyes elie.' Lastly, Adhott, $ 4S4, makes ' noon ' disyllabic ! Whal 
actor could hope to move his audience wbo should pronounce witb measured rbythm 
a torrent of scornful iguestinns like this? It is enough tbal Ibe stress falls on tbe 
emphatic syllables. — Ed. 

337. Pin and Web] norio (A WorMe of Wordes, 1598) : • Cnleratta. Also a 
disease in the eles called a pin and a web.' It appears that in 154: ibe Surgeons of 
London, after becoming a licenced company, regarded mnre Iheir ovo profit than the 
general welfare of the public, and sued, as irregular practitioners, 'divcn honest 
pfrsones, aswell men and wooraen, whome God halbc endued with a knowledge of 
the nature, kinde, and operacion of certeync bcrbes, rotes and waters.' An Acle wai 
accordingly passed in 34 & 35 Henry VIIl., 1542 — • that persones being no comen 
Surgeons maie mynistre medicines oulwarde.' Among the ailments lo which these 
honest persones, aswell men as woomen, bad ' mynisterd ' were : ' Womens brestel 
being sore, a Pyn and the Web in the eye, uncomes [whitlows or felons] of handes," 
etc, — Vicary's Anatemii, 1548, p. loS, Early Eng. Text. Sac. Apparently, the 
'pin' referred la the sharp pun and tbe 'web' lo the obscured vision produced 
E17 s cataract. — Ed. 



so 



[ACT 1, SC. U. 



Of this difeas'd Opinion, and betimes, 

For 'tis moft dangerous, 345 

Leo. Say it be, 'tis true. 

Cam. No, no, my Lord. 

Leo. It is; you lye, you lye ; 
I fay thou lyeft Cami/lo,and I hate thee, 

Pronounce thee a grofle Lowt,a mindlefTe Slaue, 350 

Or elfe a, houering Temporizer, that 
Canft with thine eyes at once fee good and euill, 
Inclining to them both: were my Wiues Liuer 
Infefted (as her life) (he would not liue 
The running of one Glafie. 355 

CiT?n. Who do's infea her? 

Leo. Why he that weares her like her Medull, hanging 
About his neck {Bohemia) who, if \ 
Had Seruants true about me, that bare eyes 
To fee alike mine Honor,as their Profits, 360 

(Their owne particular Thrifts) they would doe that 
Which fhould vndoe more doing : I, and thou 
His Cup-bearer, whom I from meaner forme 363 

tHta — Theob, Warb. Johna. Var. '73. 
neci. Bohfmia : Route el eel. 

358. vie, ./] WAo^if Var. '78. 
Rann, Mai. Sleev. Var. Knt, Coll. Dyce, 
Wh. 

359. iare'\ htar F,, Rowc, Pope, Han, 
362. more doing^ men Doing Theob. 

Warb. Johns. 

/,] ji^. Cap. el seq. 
363-366. Tiiitoin...jii//V] Id parentlie- 
sis, Theob. Warb. Johns. 



344. ittimes,'] btlima F.F.. telimts; 
Theob. et aeq. 

153. IKuci] -aii/t'! Rowe. 

353. 3S4. Liutr ... lift] tifi...Hvir 
Daniel. 

yy]. her Medutt\kirMidulY^. his 
medal Theob. Warb. Johns. Cap. Var. 
■73. Mai. a mtdal Rann, Coll- (MS). 
Dyce ii, Kliy, Huds. her medal Rowe 
et eel. 

35S. neck (Bohemia)] iieci; Bohe- 

35;. Olasse] Malone: That is, or one ^nur-glass. 

357- her Mcdull] Steevens : I suppose Ihis means, ' ihal Polixenes wore her, a* 
he would have worn a medal of her, about his oeclt.' Sir Chrislopher Halloo is 
represenled wilb a medal o\ Queeo Elizabeth appended to his chain, — MALONE : In 
Hen. VIII; II. ii. 32 we ha»e the same thought :— ' a loss of her. That like a jeweil 
has hung tweol)' years Aboul his neclt.' It should be remembered that it was eus- 
lomaxy (or gmtlemen, in our author's time, lo wear jcweU appended to a ribbon round 
Ibc neek. So in Markham's NoHour in Ptrfictiot, 1624, p. tg :— ■ he halh hung 
about the neck of bis noble kinsman. Sir Horace Vere, like a rich jevel,' [' Her 
medal ' is a meJal of her ; jusl as Sit Christopher Halton's medal was one of Queen 
Eliiabelh—ED.J 

363. Cup-beoier] Str Dorailtu and Favmia. 
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Haue Bench'd,and reaHd to Worfhip, who may'ft fee 
Piainely,as Heauen fees Earth, and Earth fees Heauen, 365 

How I am gaU'd,niight'ft be-fpice a Cup, 
To giue mine Enemy a lafting Winke : 
Which Draught to me, were cordiall. 

Cam. Sir (my Lord) 
I could doe this, and that with no rafh Potion, 370 

But with a lingring Dram, that fhould not worke 
Mcklicioufly, like Poyfon : But I cannot 
Beleeue this Crack to be in my dread Miflreffe 
(So foueraignely being Honorable.) 374 

366. gaird'\ gvll'd Grej, Mason, Susfiiu'eiis/ji Aaon. (Fras. Mag. March, 



RaDD. galltd Mill. Sleev. Var. Knt, 
Coll. i, Dyce i, Sta. Ktly. 

mfgil'_fl'\ (Aou migif^ Ft, 
Rowe + . Cap. Var. '73, '78, '85, Raon, 
Djce ii, iii, Colt, u, Iluds. 

372, MalictBufly, likt\ MaliciouJIy, 
Hie aF^.Rovt. Lite a malUieiu liaa. 



1853). 

374, 37S- {Si>...IAaHt^ So loveriignly 
benign, and Annuuraify To Aave Bulloch. 

374. /f^Horailt.)] hoHourablr, — Cap, 
Manourabli.—Sir, Su. (Alhen. 37 Jane, 
1874). 



It both of m 



366. migbl'et] Note the liou added bj F„ to the i 
of empbasis. 

367. Winke] Stekvkns: Compare Timp. II, 1. 285:— 'To the perpetoal wink 
for aye might put this ancient morsel.' 

36S. Which Draught] Abbott (§ 269) : Here a doud oI similar meaning sup- 
plants (he aolecedeDt. giving greater emphasis. 

369. Sir] Collier (ed. ii) : The MS has Sure for ■ Sir,' and it is evidcDtlf the 
true text ; Camillo means that be could certaiolj do it. [Collier abandoned this Sure 
in bis Third Edition.] — Staunton: With his usual ignorance of Shakespearian 
phraseology Mr Collier's ever-meddling annotalor bc>th here and in III, i, where 
Perdita sajs; 'Sir, my gradous lord,' etc. for ' Sir' reads Sure. Aod Mr Collier, 
fniadless of Paulina's, — 'Sir, tay litge, youi eye hath too much youth,' etc. in V, 
i, of this very play; of Prospero's, — 'Sir, my liege, do not infest your mind,' etc.; 
of Hamlet's, — 'Sir, my good friend,' etc., chooses to adopt the substitution, and tells 
OS Sure is ■ evidently the tmc text !' [See IV, iv, 9, where Collier's MS makes the 
tame change.] 

37a. Maliciously] Johnson : ' Rash ' is hasty, as in ^ Hen. IV: IV, iv, 48 :— 
'rash gunpowder.' 'Maliciously' is malignantly, with effects openly hurtful. — 
Heakd {Sh. as a Lawyer, 99) : In an indictment for murder it is necesary to allege 
that the act by which the death was occasioned was done of ' malice aforethought,' 
which is the {jreut characteristic of the crime, ' I should suppose,' says Barrington, 
'that the word "maliciously" in [the present passage] is used in the sense it bears 
in the common forms of indictment for murder.' — Obiervatiant on the Statulei, 527, 
note, 5th ed. 

374. So soueraigneljr]. That is, being so sovereignly, so supremely honourable. 

374-378- Waucer {frU. iii, 93): The hnt line: 'So tfivfcrelgnly biiog hdnoor- 
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I haue lou'd thee, 

Leo Make that thy queftion,and goe rot : 



376. Makithaf\ iWaA^'rTheob.Warb. 
Johns. Sleev, Viir. 

Make...rot\ Mark this question, 
and go do'l Heath. 



375. Given lo Leon., Theob. Warb. 
Jubns. Var. '73. Transposed to follow 
ret I Cap. TyrwhiK. 

l...thie,1 I...lhee. Ff, Rowe + . 
so Imi'd. Han. I...thtir~ Vai. '78 el 
seq. (subs.). 

Kblf ,' can never faave been one of Sbakespeue's ; nol to mention tbe singalarity of 
tovfreignly and being, both unusual in Shaltcspeare, coming tc^etber in ibc same line, 
and the improbability of Make thai' baving been comipted into Make 't. Arrange, 
— ' So sov'reignly being honourable.— I've [properly 'have'\ lov'd thee, — | LtoH, 
Make thai thy question, and go rot ■ Dosl think | I am so maddy, so unsettled, | 
T' appoint myself etc. Unulll/d, a quad risy liable ; as (if any particular instance 
were vorth adducing) in the passage of How a Man may Choose, etc., quoted in 
Sh. Ven., Arts, ii, iii, p. 36, — ' My settled unkindness dolh beget A resolution Id be 
unkind still.' See Arts, ii, iii, Sh. Vers, for many eiamples of this usage, — DvcE 
(ed. i) objected to this lengthening of ' unsettled,' and observed that ■ earber in tbis 
scene [line 177] Shakespeare has u»ed unsettled without any such 'mturaetc' 
Whereupon Lettsom (Walker's Editor) in a footnote to the foregoing note of 
Walker, replied thai Dyce's ' argument is even stronger against pronouncing English 
as a trisyllable in / I/en. VJ : I, v, as English occurs previously twice in that short 
(cene as a disytlable. Yet there Mr Dyce agrees with Walker in applying the 
Inticraoi^ lo English in La Pucelle's speech. Bsth prou unci at ions were used.' In 
both of Dyce's subsequent additions Walker'} note i» quoted, bui the objection to il 
b withdrawn. 

375> 37^. I haue . . . rot] Theobald : This hemistich e 
must have been wrongly placed to him. It is a strange instan 
insolence in Csiuillo lo bis King and Master lo tell him that he 1 
I have ventured at a transposilion which seems self-evidenl. Camillo will not be 
persuaded into a suspicion of the disloyalty imputed to his Mislre&s. The King, who 
believes nothing bul his jealousy, provoked that Camillo is so obstinately diffidcnl, 
finely [finally ?] starts into a rage and cries :— ' I've lov'd thee.— Make 't Ihy ques- 
tion, and go rol,' 1. 1. I have tendered thee well, Camillo, but I here cancel all former 
respect at once. If thou any longer make n question of my wife's disloyally ; go 
from my presence, and perdition overtake thee for thy stubbornness.'— Johnson ; 1 
have admitted this alteration, but am nol convinced Ihal il is necessary. Camillo. 
desirous lo defend the Queen, and willing to secure credit lo his apology, begins, by 
telling the King ihal he has tatied him, is aboul to give instances of his love, and lo 
infer from them his present leal, when he is interrupted. — Capei.l (p. 165) : Camillo 
is cut short by bis master, and ends abruptly; his disbelief, mating question of what 
tbe master believed, raises violent passion; and he is (in that case) first bid to 'go 
rol,' and lold aOerwards [see Teit. Notes] — < I have loi'd Ibee.' making have 
emphalical. which implies that that time was past; This position of the words has 
nothing lo make against il that can be su^ested -, in ils favour, every thing ; . . . this 
speech of Leontes will be found by a good pronouncer, who feels it. equal to most in 
Shakespeare. — SncvBifS: I have restorad Ibe old reading. Camillo is about lo tell 



ssigned to Camillo 
;e of disrespect and 
inee loved him. . . . 
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Do'ft thinke I am fo muddy, fo vnfetled, 

To appoint my felfe in this vexation ? 

Sully the puritie and whitenefle of my Sheetes 

(Which to preferue,is SleepejwhJch being fpotted, 

Is Goades, Thomes. Nettles, Tayles ofWafpes) 



380 



379-381. Linciend 5/'., .irtHf„.f«M/j/ 
MbI. 
379. vAitcntffi\ loitHt/s Fj. 



378, 379. Tt>...SuUy'i One line. 
Tbeob.+, Cap. Rann, Steei. et acq. 

378. Tb ofipviMt'l T' afifaimt Dyct u, 
iii, Huds. 

LeoDtes how much he hod loved him. The impatience of the King int^mipls him 
by saying: -Make thai thy question," i.f. 'make the love of whicb you boast the 
subject of your Tuluie conversation, and go to the grave witli it.' ■ Question,' in our 
author, has very oflen Ihia meaning.-'M. MaSON : 1 ihitik Stcevens right in restoring 
the old reading, but mistaken in his interpretation of it. Camillo is about to eipress 
his affection for Leontes, but the impatience of the hitler will not suffer him 10 pro- 
ceed. He lakes no notice of that part of Comillo's speech, but rephes to thai which 
gave him offence.— the doubts he had eiprcssed of the Queen's misconduct, and 
•ays, — "Make that thy question and go rol.' — Malone; Perhaps the words 'being 
honourable ' should be placed in a parenlhesis, and the full point after the latter of 
these words be omitted. . . . However, the text is very intelligible as now regulated. 
[I think ' Ihat ' refers to the Queen's misconduct, and that ' Make' is not the imper- 
Btive but the subjunctive : ■ If you doubt the queen's unfaithfulness you may go tot.' 
—Ed. 

37S. To appoint my aelfe] Swynfen Jekvis (DUI.) gives involvt u the 
meaning here of this phrase ; which certainly affords good sense, but then it must 
be accepted on Jervis's authority; be gives no parallel passages, SCHMIDT pro- 
ctounces it ' a singular expression,' which is true ; and says it is equivalent to ' dress 
myself in this veiatioo,' which is doubtful ; he bids us compare it with * dresl in an 
opinion.' — Mtr. of I'en. 1, 91 ; 'attired in wonder.' — AfacA AJo, IV, i, 146; ' wrapt 
in feats.' — Lucr. 456, in all of which phrases, where tbe word lo dras, or its precise 
equivalent, is used, it is not easy 10 detect a parallel ta affeim. The general 
definition of affoin/, given by Richardson [Did. i. v.] is all sufficient, viz. : 'To fix, 
settle, esublish,' wherein the word lelllt is singularly appropriate in Ihe phrase in 
hand 1 ■ Dost thou think 1 am so muddy, so unsettled, as 10 establish, to settle myself 
in this vexation?' Richardson cites, among many other examples : 'Appoint not 
beav'niy disposition, father.' — Milton, Samp. Agon. 373, where afpoittl is used as in 
the present phrase. —Ed. 

381, Is Goades, etc.] When counted on the Engets this grating, sibilant line 
lacks two syllables. To remedy tbis sod defect in a passionate utterance of 
Leontes, when, of all limes, he should speak in irreproachable rhythm, tarious 
improvements have been suggested. HaNmer reads : ' Is goads and thorns, nettles 
and tails of wasps.' Capgu. adds at the end of the line ; or vnmld I. Walker 
(Cril. ii, t6) implies that Leonles's sufferings were not sufficiently acute, and that he 
had overlooked viprrs which should glide in between ' nettles ' and ' t^ls of wasps.' 
An Anonymous Emender (recorded in the Cam, Ed,),of a gentler nature than Walker, 
Gtl^esls pismires. Keichtlev upholds iteration and reads : ' Is goads, is thorns, u 
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[act r, 



Giue fcandall to the blood o'th'Prince, my Sonne, 
(Who I doc thinke is mine, and loue as mine) 
Without ripe mouing to't ? Would I doe this / 
Could man fo blench ? 

Cam. I muft beleeue you{Sir) 
I doe, and will fetch off Bohemia foHt : 
Prouided,that when bee's remou'd,your Highnefle 
Will take againe your Queene, as yours at firft, 
Euen for your Sonnes fake, and thereby for fealing 
The Iniurie of Tongues, in Courts and Kingdomes 
Knowne,and ally'd to yours. 

Leo. Thou do'ft aduife me, 
Euen fo as I mine owne courfe haue fet downe : 
lie giue no blemifh to her Honor, none. 

Cam. My Lord, 
Goe then ; and with a countenance as cleare 
As Friendfliip weares at Feafts, keepe with Bohemia, 
And with your Queene : I am his Cup-bearer, 
If from me he haue wholefome Beueridge, 
Account me not your Seruant. 



390, far /cttlit<g\ forstaling Adod. ap. 
C»m. for-italing Wh. ii. 

400. -whoUfome Beueridgt\ vihole/emt 
Bevtridge F,. vihol/omt Btveridgc F . 
itiholfome Bnieridg F . wholesome beti- 
iragt Mai. et seq. 



384. lo-l?...thh?'\ to'l...thisl\iaa. 

386. (A>)] Sir; Theob. elBcq. 

387. I d/K,1 I do; Cap. et seq. 

388. Prouidtd, thaf] Provided that 
Pope, Httti, Pravidrd, thai, Theob. + , 
Cap. Providtd Ihat, Dyce, Coll. il, Sla. 
Cam. 

nettles,' cic. Staunton, to make sure that the nettles are not the mild teazel, but of 
the proper, amarling variety, proposes ' stinging neetles.' Abbott (p. 380), not to be 
Duldooe bythe'woU's loDg bowl Trom Oonalaska'l shore,' would &iii have us read: 
' Is go-ads. tbo-ms,' etc. — Ed, 

3S5. blench] Steevens ; To • i/mrh is to start off, to shrini.' Aa in Nam. II, ii, 
616; 'if he but blench, I know my coutbc.' Leontes means — 'could any man so 
»tart or fly off (rom propriety of behaviour?' 

390, 391. sealing ... of Tooguea] Capell (p. 166) ; This phrase is one of the 
Poet's hardinesses i his meaning, — sealiug up tongues that are injurious, injure by 

395. blemish] Walker [Vers, 66) has an Article on 'certain classes of words 
(he greater part of Ihem composed of two short syllables, Jiourish, nouriiA, funiik, 
etc., Iroublt, humble, eQUfile, little, etc., suffer, master, finger, etc., which are frequently 
contracted into one syllable, or placed in monosyllabic places in the line." Of the 
present lioe, he sayi : ' 1 suspect we should write and arrange, — " I'll give no blemish 
t' her honour, none. My lord," ' where, of course, ' blemish ' is to be contracted ialo 



ACT I, sc. a.] 



Twin 



Lea. This is all : 
Do't,and thou haft the one halfe of my heart ; 
Do't not, thou fplitt'ft thine owne. 

Ca7n. He do't, my Lord, 

Lco.l will feeme friendly, as thou haftaduis'd me. Escit 

Cam. O miferable Lady. But for me, 
What cafe ftand I in / I muft be the poyfoner 
Of good Polixenes,a.ad my ground to do't, 
Is the obedience to a Mafter ; one, 
Who in Rebellion with himfelfe, will haue 
All that are his, fo too. To doe this deed, 
Promotion followes : If I could find example 
Of thoufand's that had ftxuck anoynted Kings, 
And 0ouri(h'd after, Il'd not do't : But fince 



407. 



Ko« 



J mil Ff, Rowe. 
.. Maftir.- fHi] Majiiy., 
Pope. 



411. Ti>det\ To Rowe. 

414. Ihau/and's'] Ckoit/andt FjF^, 

415. ird\ rid F . rd Pope. 



one sellable. It u obeerrable that Walker judiciously ujs ' we should wrUti etc 
He certainly nerer could have $0 spoiea (be line. — Ed. 

403. 404- See Dorastus and Fawnia. 

40S. What case] Abbott, § 86 : Thai h. tn what a position am I P [Sm iIm, 
if need be, this same section for other examples of the omissioD of a after whar.'\ 

412. GO too] Delius: That is. in rebellion with themselves.— Dug HTON ; Who 
being a rebel to himself, not truly loyal to his own nature, desires that his subjects 
should be equally disloyal bj doing deeds which show no real JideliCj to him (the 
'obedience,' liue 410, demanded of them being no true obedience) ; not as Dclius 
explains it. 

414. anoynted Kings] For Blackstone's note on this line as bearing on the date 
of composition, and for Douce's reply, see Appendix, ' Date of Compostion.' 

415. Il'd] R, G. White (cd. i) : The original has ■ IVd.' So n« mould is con- 
tracted to -wi'ld, not ui'd. But / had becomes I'd, and wf had, we'd. That the / 
was pronounced as well as written in wsuld and should, and in I'ld and me'ld, as 
late as the beginning of the tost century, there can be no doubt. See evidence of it 
in the Dramatis Personre of Farquhar's Twin Xivali, 1702. where, and throughout 
the play, the name of the two principal characters is printed not IVouldie, but 
Wou'dhi, where the apostrophe marks an omitted sound. [Even more strength 
vould have been added to White's just ar^ment bad he correctly reprinted the text 
of the Folio, irhich is, not /'Id but ' Il'd.' That the / was usually pronounced 
WAUCKk {Crit. ii, S6) has shown by rhyme), c. g. V. and A., 3S5,— ■ thy palfrey aa 
he should. Welcomes the warm approach of sweet desire. Aficction is a coal that 
must be coefd' ; White has instanced Farquhar's Tuiin Xivo/s in 1702 as an instance 
where the contractions Tuou'd. thau'd mark the omistion of / in pronunciation. He 
might have cited much later instances. In Garrick's Venion of the present pisy, 
'n hii Wffrh, printed in 1774, thia omission is unLformly indicated. — Ed.] 
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Nor Brarre,nor Stone, nor Parchment beares not one, 41 

Let Villanie it felfe forfwear't. I muft 

Forfake the Court : to do't,or no, is certaine 

To me a breake-neck. Happy Starre raigne now, 

Here comes Bohemia. Enter Polixenei. 42 

Pol. This is flrange : Me thinkes 
My fauor here begins to warpe. Not fpeake? 
Good clay Camillo. 

Cam. Hayle most Royall Sir. 

Pol. What is the Newes i'th'Court ? 42 

Cam. None rare {my Lord.) 

Pol. The King hath on him fuch a countenance, 
As he had loft fome Prouince,and a Region 
Lou'd, as he loues himfelfe : euen now I met him 
With cuftomarie complement, when hee 43 

Wafting his eyes to th' contrary,and falling 
A Lippe of much contempt, fpeedes from me, and 43 



417. Vtilaaic\ villiany F^. 

for/wear' l'\ for/wtr't F^ /or- 
twear it Ktly. 

419. Starri] Ff, Rano, Dyce, Sta. 
Cam. Wh. ii. Star, Rowc el cct. 

ttPTi/,] nina. Rowe, Pope, Han. 
nmo! Tbeob. el seq. 



420. [Scene iv. Pope+. 

4Z2. J^/aaor] Mt fauor Y^. 
414. HayU\ Neyle F,. Hoyl F. 
Hail F,. 
427. BH Aim] oni kim Fj. 
43S. Athiut] kaJMi¥^.«x>wt\. 



419, breake-neck} HalliwelL: The invened tenn, wci* Jrra:i, is itill in lue in 

419. Happy Starre] Deiqhton: That ia, ' may scime good Providence c»re for 
my country, now \a so evil a plighl!' [I thialt U rather refers to the entrance of 
Poliiencs, and means, 'may some propitious Star guide me in this inteniew.' — Ed.] 

ifiz. to warpe] Schmidt says that this means ' to change for the worse,' and he 
is followed by the Ctntury Dictionary, [But I think it rather means that the wel- 
come of Poliienes ihieatens to become shrunken or dislorled by the coolness of 
Leontes, It almost seems as though Shakespeare recalled bis own song io As You 
Liit It; ' Freeze, freeie. thou l»tter sky . . . Though thou the waters warj., Thy 
Eting is not so sharp As frimd rtmembet'd not.' — Ed.] 

415. What is] The emphasis here falls on ' is.' ■ What can he the news in the 
Court ?'--Ed. 

428. As hs had]. For other eiampk« where as is used apparently for 01 if, see 
Abbott, 5 107. 

431. BpeedcB from me] M. Mason (p. 126) : This is a stroke of nature worthy 
of Shakespeare. Leontes had but a moment before assured Camillo that he would 
seem friendly lo Poliienes, according to his advice ; hot on meeting him, his jealousy 
gets the better of bis resolution, and be Bads it impoailble to restrain his hatred. 
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So leaues me, to confider what is breeding, 
That changes thus his Manners. 

Cam. I dare not know (my Lord.) 

Pol, How,darenot?doenot?doeyou know, and dare not? 
Be intelligent to me, 'tis thereabouts : 
For to your fclfe,what you doe know, you muft, 
And cannot fay, you dare not. Good Camillo, 
Your chang'd complexions are to me a Mirror, 
Which (hewes me mine chang'd too:for I muft be 
A partie in this a Iteration, finding 
My felfe thus alter'd with't. 

Cam. There is a ficknefie 
Which puts fome of vs in diftemper, but 



44S 



434. cXangii\ tkangilh do. 

435. {my Lord)'\ Om. Han. 

436. Hmii, dan nn/] Ham, date Hat 

dot niilf...nDtr\ dare not? you 



do not. ...dare not. .. me f Cap. do nolf 

...dare HBt...me? War. '78, '85, R«nn, 
M«l. Steev. Var. Coll. Sing. Dyce, Wh. 
i. Sift. Klly. 

438. yea doe} do you F^F^, Rowe i. 

443. wiih'tl ■aiith it Rowe ii + , Mil. 



436,437- doe n<a f...dari HBl ?...me,'\ Steev. Vai. Knt, Sing. Sis. Klly 



433. coDsider] Afler this word Hudson places a full slop, and connecu 'What is 
Ireediog' wilb the next line, with the following note: 'Does not Camillo's reply 
bttly suppose the clause aflet " consider" lo be interrogatire ? And where is the 
objection to taking " coDsider " as used absolutely, or without au object expressed ?' 

433. what] This is the emphatic word. — Ed. 

436, 437. How . . . thereabouts] The punctuation in Ihe Polio of Ibese two 
Unci ia, Id me, satisfactory, except, perhaps, the interrogation after the tirst ' doe noL' 
By changing this question inlo on il^nnalion the sense becomes, ' How, you cannot 
mean dare not, you must mean do not.' Emphatically I prefer the inlcrrt^ation at the 
end of the Hoc, rather than to conlioue the question: 'and dare not be ioleiligenl to 
me Y as the majority of editors read. The first line ia all astonishmenl and bewil- 
derment, then Polixencs commaods: ' Be intelligible — it must be something of this 
DBture : that you know and dare not lell ; for what you know must be intelligible lo 
rotinelf, and you cannot say you dare not (ell yourself." 'Intelligent' elsewhere 
means eommunicalive, but that meaning can hardly apply here where Poliienes telU 
Camillo lo be ' iotelligenl ' to himself. I have therefore paraphrased it by inlelligibU. 



440. chang'd complexic 
whereof reacts oo Foliienes 
is used in Hea. V: 11,1, 7; 
papers that ye lose So much 
are paper.' Possibly, 

SCHM! 






1 1 This refers to Camillo's blanched cheeks, Ihe sight 
id causes bis (0 blanch also. The same phraseology 
■ Why, how now, gentlemen ! What see ye in those 
mplixion ? Look ye, bow they change I Their cheeks 
refer to Camillo's becoming red and while by turns. 
' here as ' the exlercial appearance,' not 
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I cannot name the Direafe,and it is caught 
Of you, that yet are well. 

Pol. How caught of me? 
Make me not fighted hke the Bafilifque. 
I haue look'd on thoufands, who haue fped the better 
By my regard, but kill'd none fo : Camilto, 
As you are ccrtainely a Gentleman, thereto 



44S, How eaughf] Nrm ! caught Ca.'p. 
Var. '78, '85. RnQQ, Mai. Sleer. Var. 
Dyce, Cam. Wh. ii. 

450. / Aaui"] I F^Fj (misprinl. / 
haul is the catchword on preceding 



446 



452 

paije). I've Pope + , Dyce ii, iii, Huda. 
452. eirtaintly\ cerrainly F^. 

Gnilleman, thcreto\ Gtnllanan, 
Pope + . GtntUman : Ihereto, Vat. '73. 
Cfntltman thereto; Vai. 'ai. 



449. Basilisque] Halliwkll: The popular notion of the baailifllt in the sii- 
lecnlh ceoluty, derived primarily from PUoy, may be gathered from the following 
extract from Andrewe'a edition of Tkr Myrrour end Dyscrypcyon of the Worlde, 
n. d., ■ There be id Inde the busilicocka which have the sight so venymous thai they 
alee al men, and so do they a1 foules and besles.' [' To come now vnto the Basiiiske, 
whom all other serpents do Rie from and are alftaid of: albeit he killelh them with 
his very hrcalh and smel that passelb from him ; yea, and (by report) if he do but set 
his eie on a man, it is enough to lake away his life.'— Holland's Flinie, Bk. xxii. 
Cap. iv. 'The Cockatrice is called ^on'/ufiu in Greeke, and Jfegulta in Latitie, 
and hath that name Eegulu! of a litle King, Tut he is King of serpents, and they are 
afeard and flye when they see him, for he slayeth them with his smell and with bis 
breathe : and slajelh also all thing that hath lyfe, with breathe and with sight. In 
fats sight, DO fowie, nor Inrde passeth barmlesse, and though he be farre from the 
foule, yet it is burnt and devoured by his moulhe.' — Batman tippsn Bartholome, 
p. 350, versa. ' There is some question amongest Writers, about the generation of 
this Serpent; for some (and those very many and learned) afSraie, him to he brought 
forth of a Cockes egge. For they say thnt when a Cock groweth old, he layeth a 
certaine egge wilhout any shell, instead whereof it is couered with a very thicke 
skinne, which is able to withstand the greatest force of an easic blow or fall. They 
sny moreouer, that this Egge is layd onely in the Summer-time, about the beginning 
of Dogge-dayes. being not long as a Hens Egge, but round and orbtculer : Some- 
times of a dusty, sometimes of a Boxie, sometimes of a yellowish muddy colour . . . 
and afterward set vpon by a Snake or a Toad, bringeth forth the Cockatrice, being 
halfe a foot in length, (he hinder part like a Snake, the former part hke a Cocke, 
because of a treble combe on his forehead. . . . Among all liuing creatures, there is 
none that perisheth sooner then dooth a man by the poyson of a Cockatrice, for with 
his sight he killeth him, because the heames of the Cockatrices eyes, doe corrupt the 
visible »pirit of a man, which visible spirit corrupted, all the other spirits coming from 
the braine and life of the hart, are thereby comipled, & so the man dyeth.' — Topsell, 
Hillary of Serpenls, p. 1 19. — Ed.] 

451, As you, etc.] Inasmuch as the syllables of this line, when counted on the 
6ngen, prove to be twelve, three suggestions have been made for its reformation. — 
Capkll K«df : * As you an, ccttain, gentleman ; thereto,' where ' certain ' ii used 
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Clerke-like experienc'd, which no leffe adornes 

Our Gentry, then our Parents Noble Names, 

In whofe fuccefTe we are gentle : I befeech you, 

If you know ought which do's behoue my knowledge, 

Thereof to be inform'd, imprifon't not 

In ignorant concealement. 

Cam. I may not anfwere. 

Pol. A Sickneffe caught of me, and yet I well ? 
I mud be anfwer'd. Do'll thou heare Camillo, 
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453. Clirii-liki^ iltrkliii. Cap. Mai. 
St£e», Var, Km, Coll. 

ixferietWd'\ exftJien^d Ff, 
Bowe. 

aJamfi] adotns F . 



455. VI ari\ wi're Huds. 

456. ought] aught Theob. ii et seq, 

457. imfrifsn't] Ff, Rowe + , C^ 
Dfce, Wh. Sta. Cam. Huds. Rife, Dn. 
imprimn it Vai. '73 et cet. 



adverbially, which is quite allowable. — Walker ( Vtrs. 116) finds relief in proDouncing 
■ GcDElenuui ' as ' a quasi-di&y liable,' but, growo bolder, in his Crit. iii, 94, he asserts 
thai it is ' a disytlable ' witboul qualification, and adds ibat ' lb? rcto ' is accented on 
the fini syllable. — Abdott, § 499, pronounces Ibe lioe, albeit the cxsura falls at tbe 
right Aleiondrine stroke, only an ' apparent Alexaodrioe,' and calls it a ' regular verse 
of Rve accents followed by a foot, mare or less isolated, cootaiaing one acceoL' This 
extra foot, ' thereto.' Abbott accents od the /ail syllable. Here we bave three attempts 
to correct a line which has no rbytbmic fault, except that it does not conform to the 
generality of the lines in its ouniber of feel. Each foot is true in accent, and if spoken 
properly no ear could detect the superfluity of syllables. Two extra feet are less 
shocking to a delicate ear than to hear ' gentleman ' pronounced gtm'man, a pronun- 
ciation indissolubly associated, in our Americao ears, with plaotation negroes.— Ed. 

4J2. thereto] It must be that the semicolon after this word In the Var. '%\ is a 
nmprint. — Ed. 

453, Clerke-like experienc'd] Of the comma inserted by Capell between Iheae 
two words there is macb (0 be said in favour. 'The speaker coroplimeois Camillo,' 
Cafell is here speaking of the effect of this comma, 'with being a gentleman, a 
scholar, and a man of knowledge in ihe world, for that is meant by ' experienc'd ' ; 
they have been united till now in one epithet, — ' Clerklike experienc'd,' which is 
both weak'aing and wrong; tor magis magtti ileriH nun sunt magis magni sapientcs, 
as wags bave said anciently.' 

453- which] For other examples of the 
parenthetically, see Abbott, 5271. 

455. In whoie success] That is, ■ in si 
pmnts out. Schmidt gives a similar use of 

458, ignorant cone e ale (cent ] According tt 
proleplically, 'ihat concealment which involve 
refers, I think, to Camillo, and the phrase tnt 
concealment under the plea of ignorance,' referring 10 lines 436-43S. as is shown by 
the fact Ihat Foliienes reverts at once to Camlllo's previous answer thai he could ni 
le Ihe disease which was caught of one who is well. — Ed. 



; of ' which ' for which thing used 

essiun from whom,' as Dr Johnson 
success • in 2 Hen. IV.- IV, ii, 47. 
Dejghton, ' ignorant ' is here used 
e (on my part),' ' Ignorant' 
.Qiprison not your knowledge i 
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I coniure thee, by all the parts of man, 462 

Which Honor do's acknowledge, whereof the leaft 
Is not this Suit of mine, that thou declare 

What incidencie thou do'ft ghefle of harme 465 

Is creeping toward me ; how farre off, how neere, 
Which way to be preuented,if to be ; 
If not, how heft to beare it. 
Cam. Sir, I will tell you, 
Since I am charg'd in Honor, and by him 470 

That I thinke Honorable: therefore marke my counfaile. 
Which muft be eu'n as fwiftly followed, as 
I meane to vtter it ; or both your felfe, and me, 
Cry loft, and fo good night. 474 

465. ^iff^c] iX^' F,. guf/sT^W,. 469. /iw//] /7/Pope + ,Mal. Sleev. 

466. /miiarii] taaianis Roweii + ,V«r. Var. Dyce ii, iii, Huds, 

'73. 47a- follini«!d'\ folUnv'd Rowe el »eq. 

467. if to be'] if it be Theob. Warb, 473, niter if} utter'/ Dyoc ii, iii. 
Jolma. and me] and 1 Coll. (MS). 

462. coniure] W. A. Wright (Note on Maeb. IV, i, 50! : ■ Conjure • gcems lo be 
lued by Shakespeare always with Ihe accent on the first Ef liable, except in Rom. &■ 
Jul., 11. i. 26, and Olh., T, iii, loj. In both these passages Shakespeare says 
■conjhte' where we should say ' cbnjure.' In all other cases he uses ' c&njure,' 
whether he meaos (l) ' adjure,' (l) ' conspire,' or (3) 'use magic arts.' 

462. parlB of man] That is, all the duties imposed by Honour on man. ' Part ' 
is here used in thb sense of allalled duty as it is in Ginerydei, line 3013 ; ' Syr 
Anasore the koyghl, And itr Darell, | And All Ihe toder knyghlci eu«7chone, | 
Echc for his parte quyte bym self full wcle.'— (£. E. Text. Sae., cited by the Cent. 
Dice.) Schmidt's interpretation of 'part' as ' share of action, particular business, 
task ' is ioadequolc. Deighton rightly defines it.^ED. 

465. incidencie ... of hsrme] Tbat is, 'what impending harm,' An 'inci- 
dencie,' at fallinj;, that ' creeps' is somewhat of a confusion of metaphors. — Ed. 

473- youi' selfe. and me] If 'me' for / be not mere carelessness, there is but 
one explanation which seems lo me at all possible, and this is that it is not Poliicnet 
and Camillo who ' cry lost; but il is the imaginary cry of specfatora who see their 
doom and bid them an everlasting farewell. In the pbraw ■ cry aim ' it was not the 
archer who aimed thai ta cried: il was Ihe speclators. That phrase may have been 
hovering in Camillo's mind, and Ihe present passage shaped itself on that formula: 
' both for yourself and for me there is ihe cry of " losi," and so good nighl lo us,' 
The use of the very phrase ' good nighl ' implies a group of imaginary friends ; no 
one Bays it lo himself. The two examples of ' me ' used for / given by Abbott 
($210). are not parallel to the present; boll) are preceded by conjunctions which 
may have had. as Abboll says, a quasi -prepositional force. — Ed. 

474. ^od night] ScHMiiT gives several examples besides the present where 



'good night' 



vtlt for 



-, lea for 
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Pol. On, good Camilh. 47 

Cam. I am appointed him to murther you. 

Pol. By whom, Camiilo ? 

Cam. By the King. 

Pol. For what f 

Cam. He thinkes, nay with all confidence he fweares, 481 
As he had feen't,or beene an Inftrument 
To vice you to't,that you haue toucht his Queene 
Forbiddenly. 48 

476. I am appoinlid himi I affoittted afifiBinleJ by him Ktly. I apfoinUd ai 

him Ff. / am apfoinltd Kowe, Pope. Anon. MS ap. HrI, 
/am fl//m'iiii'n///i«Theob.Warb. Johns. 476. murther} murdrr F^F^. 

I am a/foinffii. Sir. Han. Cap. / am 



'e given rise to needless difGcultj. 

ID soys ibal by is undenlood, and 
Tnurder you)* snggeats tb&I ' him ' 
old daiive. Deighton says thai 



476. appointed him] This 'him' seems to 
Abbott (§ 220) (possibly misled by Bosweli., 
thai the full phrase is ; ' I am appointed by him 
is used foi by Aim in virtue of its representing 

' this seems impossible ' and that (here is a confusion of two Constructions ; ' I am 
appointed he who should murder jtiu' and 'He appointed rrn to murder you.' 
'Whereas Stekvens, the earliest to notice the passage (probably taking bis Cue from 
Theobald's (eil). gave at the liist the simplest eiplauation, vii. : ■ I am the person 
appDiDled to murder you,' or as Stauntuh paraphrases it : ' I am the agent appointed 
to murder you.' — Ed. 

482. To vice] Wabburton; Thai is, lo draw, persuade you. The character 
called (he Viet, in the old p'ays, was the tempter to evil. — Heath ; The genuine 
reading is io very obvious, one can scarce miss it : 'To 'nlice you.' — Stkevens ; The 
vice is an instrumeni well known; its operation is (o hold things together. So the 
Bailiff, speaking of Falataff; 'an a' come but within my vice' [3 Hm.JV,- 11,1,24]. 
It may, indeed, be no more than a corruption of ' lo advise you.'— COLLIER : ■ To 
fiee ' had a very general significBlion in the time of Shakespeare ; here it means, to 
draw as by a mechanical power.~R. G, White (ed, i) ; I have hardly a doubt that 
there bos been a slight lypographical error, and thai we should read ' to 'lici you.' — 
Hali.iwell : The connexion between the terms instrument and nice seems to indi- 
cate (hat the Taller is here a verb in Ihe sense, to screw, or move, like a vice. 
• TurHBir, the vice or winch of a presse.' — Colgmve. ' Machina lignea, qua qtia: 
imus genmtur aut fiunt, versalione rotaram apcclatoribus oslcnduntur, a viee or gin 
of wood, wherewith such things as ore done within out of sight, are shewed lo the 
beholders by (he turning about of wheeles.' — Nemenclatar, 1585. — StauntoN: Thai 
is, to screoi you lo it. So in Tmelflh Night. V, i. ' — I portly know the iostrumenl 
Thai screws me from my true place in your favour.' [1 Ihink that Halliwell's reason 
is just ; ibe immediate connection of ' instrumeni ' shows tbsl Ihe text is right, and 
that mechanical force is roctophorically menni. Heath's 'mice was modified by 
Gram White into '/iVf, and in The Parthenon d last, 1862} '/if/ was strongly urged 
by"W,W." ("the late Mr Williams,' says Dyce), (he only critic who bos, in ihU 
pa«M£e, a good word lo say for Warburton, ' who, il nol quite right,' lays W. W., ' I 
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[act I 



Pol. Oh then, my befl blood tume 
To an infefled Gelly,and my Name 
Be yoak'd with his, that did betray the Befl: : 
Turne then my freflieft Reputation to 
A fauour,that may ftrike the duUeft Nofthrill 
Where I arriue,and my approch be fliun'd. 



484. blood'\ blimd Fj. 

485. Ci-Z/j.] /f//^ Var. '78. 

486. tht Bijl^ tkt Bill Knt e 
(Wbs.). 



487. Reputat;on\ Rtputatian F^. 

488. mjihrill'\ NaflrilF^V^. 
489-49 l.Jhan'd... read ] fiar'd, . . rtad 

of Anon. MS ap. Hst. 



think was at least on tbe right scenl.' ' An " iiistnini<rnl " being ao implcmeot, and 
a. vice being bq implemem,' he goes on to say, 'has ted 10 an uni|uesiiuning Dd- 
miEsion of the accuracy of the old copies. But on instrument also means an agint, 
as in this play, V, ii, 72, "all the insttumenls \i.t. agents] which aided to expose the 
child " ; and in Oik., IV, ii ; — " you my father do suspect An instrument of this your 
calling hack." Nor is it necesHiry to multiply quotations. " It is used," says John- 
son, "of persona as well as Ihings; but of persons very often in an ill sense." 
Exactly so. Camillo meatis to say that Leontes is as firmly convinced that Polixenes 
is intriguing with Hermione, as it he (Leontes) had been an ioatrumenl, or agent, to 
persuade or entice him to SQch a course. If we read 'lict for " vice," we have then 
an abbreviation of " entice " very common in our old authors, and of vhich Shake- 
speare himself furnishes a precedent in Til. And. Ill, iii : — "These two have 'ticed 
me hither to this place." TTiis reading . . . requires no eccentric ilhislration from 
clock-work or carpentry.' W. W. commences his note by saying that ' upon the sole 
authority of this [present] passage Johnson and Richardson introduce "vice " into 
their Dictionaries as a verb. Explaining the snbslantive " vice " as " a kind of iron 
fras used by workmen," Johnson assigns lo it, as a verb, the meaning " to draw by 
a kind of violence." What the " kind " of violence may be, by which a vice — an 
implement for fixing anything firmly in one place, — may become an instrument of 
traction, be does not. of course, slate.' This criticism of Johnson and Richardson 
for doing their simple duty is unmerited. Dyce was convinced by W. W.'s note, 
and adopted 'lict in the text of both his Second and Third Editions. W. W. says 
that Johnson's definition of the verb is ' lo draw by a kind of violence,' but he does 
not give the edition of Johnson's Dictionary from which he quoles; in the Second 
Edition of 1755 there is simply To Vice, p. n, [from the noun], To draw.'— Ed. 

486. tbe Best] Henderson ; Perhaps. Judas. The word is spelt with a capiul 
letter in the Folio. [Untjueslionably Henderson is right in his surmise, but the weak- 
ness of tbe remark by which he sapporta it, is evident, at a glance, to any one who has 
before him. as here, the text of the Folio, where almost every noun is spelled with a 
capital. — El).] 

487. to] For other examples of unemphatic monosyllables in emphatic places, see 
Abbott, S 357. These monosyllables arc a characteristic of this play. See lines 
493. 501. 504. S'9. a""! 53" '■"A"- i" tli'* '""^ ^™''- 

488. sauour] This tefcrs to the prevalent belief, possibly largely due lo the Bible, 
and not even yet died out, that infection so taints the air that it can be perceived by 

the nostrils, — Ed. 
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Nay hated too, worfe then the great'ft Infe(5lion 
That ere was heard, or read. 

Cam, Sweare his thought ouer 
By each particular Starre in Heauen, and 
By all their Influences ; you may as well 



491. rtad^ read ef Ktly. 
493. his tkougklllhi! ihoughlhstio. 
this, though, CqU. (MS), Wh. ■ 



this 



thought Tbeob. conj., Huds. this oath 
LetUom ap. Dyce. 



49Z. Sweare . . . ouei] Theobald {Nieieli, ii, 359) it (ita besilated between 
■ Swcu this ihought over ' and ' Swear this though over,' but eventually, in bis edl- 
tioD, adopted the latter, wilb Ibe fallowing note ; ' PolixeoES, in tbe preceding speech, 
bad been laying tbe deepest iropreciilions on bimaclf, if he had ever abused Lcooles 
in any familiarity with bis queen. To which Comillo very pertinently replies : '■ swcnr 
Mil though over." etc., i. f. Sir, Though you should protest yout innocedce never so 
often, and call every Star and Siiint in heaven (o witness to your adjuration -, yet jeal- 
ousy is 10 rooted in my Master's bosom, that all you can say and swear will have no 
force to remove it.' — JOHNSON : 'Swear his thought over' may perbape mean cinrr- 
niear hii pr/nrnl fierstiasiott, that is. endeavour to oveTcomi his ephiion, by swearing 
oaths niuoerous as the stars, — CafeLL (167) : 'His thought' ii his conceiv'd jeal- 
ousy; and by nmaring over this thought, is meant — isringing arguments against it 
bacli'd with oaths, and those oaths as numerous as tbe stars Ihey are felcb'd 60m. — 
Mai^ne : The vulgar still use a simitar expression : ' To svitar a person dowH.' — 
HALLlWELLquotes Mtas.for Mtas. V, i, 143 : ' Though they would swear down each 
particular saint ' as a proof that Sbnkespeare himself uses the phrase which Malone 
mentions. [It is not clear, however, that the citation is eiactly parallel. — Eo] — 
SteeVeNS : In Shakespeare we have ' weigh out ' for outaieigh, ' overcome ' for eeme 
over, etc, and ' over-swear ' for savar ovtr in Twelfth Night, V, i, 276 : — ' And all 
those sayings will I over-swear.' — R. G. White (ed. i) : The original leii, in spite 
of Theobald's indication of the obvious error, has been httberio retained with the 
extraordinary eiplanation 'overswear his thought!' [In While's Second Edition the 
original leil is retained without Comment. — Ed.] — Stai;nton : Theotald's emenda- 
tion, besides being foreign to the mode of expression in Shakespeare's time, is a 
change quite imcalled for; to swear over ^ over-swesr, is merely to eul'Sviear. — 
DvcE (ed. ii) upholds Staunton in the assertion that ' no Eliznbetbnn writer would 
have used though in that manner.' • Tbe old lexl,' be adds, ' if right, means •' over- 
swear his thought ": Camillo has said in his preceding speech, ■' J/t fiinis, nay, with 
all confidence he noears,'" etc. — Keiuhtley {£.rfi. 199) gives an interpretation dif- 
fering from the others; 'This, if correct," he sal's, 'would Seem to mean exercise 
his thought, try to banish it." [Even were tbe phrase obscure, which it is not, the 
original text should stand when so much can be said in its favour. — Ed.] 

494. Influences] R. G. White (ed. i) : There is little, if any doubt, in my mind 
ihal Shakespeare wrote in/lutHet. See note on ' sltyey influences " in Meas./or Ateas. 
in, i, 9 [which is subslanlially as follows;] The rhythm, both here and [in the 
present passage in IVinl. Tale], would seem to require infiuenci. For infiuiHee in 
Shakespeare's time was a word without ■ plural, and was used, etcpecially when 
applied to heavenly bodies (to which service it was then almost set apart, — see Cot- 
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[act I 



Forbid the Sea for to obey the Moone, 495 

As (or by Oath) remoue, or(Counfaile)lhake 
The Fabrick of his Folly, whofe foundation 
Is pyl'd vpon his Faith, and will continue 
The (landing of his Body. 

Pol. How ftiould this grow ? 500 

Cam. I know not: but I am fure 'tis fafer to 
Auoid what's growne,then queftjon how 'tis borne. 502 

501. /dM] I'm Pope-f, Dyce ji, iii, Huds. 

grave, also Richudson), ia iti radical Mtue of ' ia-BowiDg,' and then JD the singula! 
form, even when all those hodiei are Epokeo or. See Milton, who fre<iueDl]y uses the 
word, but never in the plural ; — ' And happie CDnstellalians on that houre Shed ihelr 
selecteet influence.' — Far. Lost, VIll, 512; 'and taughl the fixl [1. c. stars] Their 
infiueuce malignaal wben to shed.' — I^. X, 663 ; ' UnmuRIe, yt faint slats, and (hou 
fair Moon. ... Or if your influence be quite damm'd up,' — Cemus, 3J0. [This 
Dote was wrillea in salad-days. At a malurer sge While would never have made a, 
universal assertion oti any question of langui^e, Buch as, that ' influence ' was ' a word 
without a plural.' For a moment he forgot the music of ' Canst thou bind the sweet 
influences of the Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion ?' And in the Bible tVord-hoat, 
W. Alois Wbiuht, in reference to this verse in Job, quotes : ' The astrologers call the 
evill influences of the Starrs, eviU aspects.' — Bacon, Ess. 11, p. 29. Unquestionably, 
White is in the main right, liifiucnce would improve the ihylhm both here and in 
Mias.for Afias.; the j sound wbercwilh the word ends w»s an ample indication, if 
a plural were at any time needed. — Ei>.] 

495. for to] In R. G. White's excellent Essay nn Ih^ Aulhorship of Nrnry VI, 
it is the use of this for le with an Iniinitive, which leads him to discriminate between 
Shakespeare's work and Greene's. Greene appears (o have had a fondness for this 
idiom, of which White marked more than sixty instances in Greene's works, whereas 
' Shakespeare and Marlowe.' he says [p. 431), ' never use' it. This a&scrlion is some- 
what too broad, as we see in the text before us. Bui still, neither this present in- 
stance, nor another (given by Abbott, § 152) in All's fi'ell, V, iii, 181, nor sundry 
others (see note on flam. Ill, i, 167, of tbis ed.l, really damage White's serviceable 
touchstone. That ' for to saint ' occurs in Pass. PH. 342 is, thanks lo While, one of 
the groimds for disbelieving that portion of the medley to have been written by 
Shakespeare.— Ed. 

41)7. 49S, whose . . . Failh] Steevbns : That ii, this folly which is erected on 
the foundation of settled btlUf. 

500-501. How . , . borne] Walkeb {Crit. iii, 95) would divide these lines: 
■How should thia grow? I know not; hut I'm sure, | 'Tis safer lo avoid whal'l 
grown, than cjuestion { Mow it is horn.' ' The common arrangement,' he remarks, ' is 
anii- Shakespearian — partly as regards the flow, partly on account of the very feeble 
ending,^" — 'tis safer lo \ Avoid what's grown," etc. For although Shakespeare 
frequently concludes a line with and, or some other particle equally inadmissible, 
according lo our modem pronunciation at least (possibly there may have been some- 
thing in the old mode of accentuation which cleared up tbis apparent exception to 
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If therefore you dare truft my honeflie, 
That lyes enclofed in this Trunke, which you 
Shall beare along impawnd, away to Night, 
Vour Followers I will whifper to the Biifinene, 
And will by twoes,and threes, at feuerall Poftemes, 
Cleare them o'th' Citic : For my felfe, lie put 
My fortunes to your feruicc(which are here 
By this difcouerie loft.) Be not vncertaine, 
For by the honor of my Parents, I 
Haue vttred Truth:which if you feeke to proue, 
I dare not ftand by ; nor (hall you be fafer, 
Then one condemnd by the Kings owne mouth : 
Thereon his Execution fworne. 

S'3- *f] *y' Han. Rann, Mfll. Steev.Var. Kot, Dyce, Cam. 

514. condemnd'\ iimdimnedYL Huds. Wh. ii. 

514, 515. Then. ..mouth: Tiireon] 515, Thtrion hitl JJir Haa. 
naulh, lAmoH (one line) Cap. 

s general hannoDy), yet an a 
bcToid its lice Die.' 

500. How Bbould . . . grow] Tbat is, ' how wai this (likely) lo grow ?' ThU 
use of tkauld (n word whereof the delicnle shade of meaning is frequenlly difficult 
lo catch) seems to increase {as AbhotT, § 315 says, in reference lo ' What should 
this mean ?' — Hen. VIII : III, ii, 160) ' the emphasis of ihe intetnigation, since ■ 
doubt nboat the past (lime having been given for investigation) implie! 
ple<ity than a doubt about the future.' 

504, SOS. this Trunke . . . impawnd] 'Trunk' isbcre used with a double n 
ing. That Camillo means his body, he shows by < l)iis,' laying his band on his breaat ; 
tbal he may also mean a chrstoi coffer, is shown by Ihe word ' impawned. '^Ed. 

506, whisper] Again used transitively in IV, iv, SS4: 'whisper him in your 
bebalfe,' If more examples are needed, see Abbott, % ioa. 

i. Cleare] Df.ichton : This word in such a content looks like an allusion 10 
the clearing of goods at a cuslom -house. 

510. dJBCOUcrie] That is, revelation, disclosure. 

f my Parents] Polixenes had referred to 'oar Parents noble 
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Pol. I doe beleeue thee : 
1 faw his heart in's face.Giue me thy hand, 
Be Pilot to me, and thy places ihall 
Stiil neighbour mine. My Ships arc ready, and 
My people did expefl my hence departure 
Two dayes agoe. This lealoufie 
Is for a precious Creature : as fhee's rare, 
Muft it be great ; and, as his Perfon's mightie, 
Mufl it be violent : and,as he do's conceiue, 
He is difhonor'd by a man, which euer 
Profefs'd to him : why his Reuenges muft 
In that be made more bitter. Feare ore-lhades ii 
Good Expedition be my friend, and comfort 



[act I, sc. u. 

516 



517. («'j] Vhs Fj. in his Cap. Var. 
'73. '78, '85, Raan, M«l. Sleev. Reed, 
Var. Kdi, Ktly. 

519. arf] F,. 

Sai. ltalou/ii\jtaIi>usy of his'^t^er, 
Huds. jialausy, Camilla, Carlwright. 

5j6. to Aim:'\ la him, Han. love to 
him Ktly. 

528. and eom/orll Htav'n comfort 
Han. Cap. Coll. ii (MS). God camfert 



528 



Sing, conj., Kllj. and mnsert Bulloch 
(transposing IhiE line to rollow 530). 

528, 529. and iomfert...TAf'jmi : but 
Hoiking^ and ioiaerDr...Thrime ; but 
nothing AuoD. ap, Wfa. (Sb. Scbol.). 
God cBmfarl...and fardan his eriaic, 
but effspHng W. W. Lloyd (N. & Qu. 
Vni, i, 471). and comfort .' ...Ikemt, 
■ml Hoiking F. AdaniE (N. & Qu. VIII, 
ii, 444). 



517. BBW . . . face] STEEVENSt So iu Macbeth ■ 'To find the mind's construc- 
tion in the face,' [A singularly inappropriate quotalioo. Steevens docs not give 
the Act and Scene, possibly in the Irust that no one would verify it; nssureiily it 
could not have been verilied by succeeding editors who have cited it. Duncan (I, iv, 
II) says: 'There's no art To find the mind's construction in the face.'— Ed. 

518, ptaces] Malone: Perhaps Shakespeare wrote — ' thy /ac« shall,' etc. Tbou 
shah be my conductor, and we will both pursue the same path. Tbe old reading, 
however, may mean,— wherever thou art. I will still be near thee. — Steevens: By 
' places ' Shakespeare means— /re/^rmm/r, or honour]. 

SJi. This lealousie] Walker (Cril. ii, 257} : We might read. 'This his jeal- 
ousy;' but that a syllable would still be wanting. Dul I think Shakespeare wrote, 
' This jealousy of his :' the concluding words of the line having dropped out, by an 
«ccident not allogelher unfrequent in the Folio. Walker (Crit. iii, 96) repeals the 
same emendation : of hii, and asks : ' Can the proximity of u to ^ii have had any 
hand in producing the error?' 

526. Profesa'd] Staunton [Aihtnirum, 27 June, 1874) ; The best emendation 
that occurs to me. after long pondering on the passage, is to read : — ' Profess'd 
to love him,' etc. Note in Hennione's noble vindication o( her conduct, that 
the professed love of Polixenes to her husband is particularly dwelt on-, see III, 
ii, 74-76. 

518-530. Oood . . . auapilion] These lines have been prooounced iocompie- 
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The gradous Queene, part of his Theamejbut nothing 
Of his ill-ta'ne fufpition. Come CaniUlo, 



SJg. Quttne, pari\ Quttn i fart 
Theob, Quim's; part Waib. Johns. 
Qiutn I part C»p. 

QiiitHe,...his Thiamt; htU tutk- 



5 30 

I'Hf] qutm']...thii lieme, 6ul noting R, 
M. Spence (N. & Qu. VII, in, 14). 

529. Tlitamt] Fy Tliiam FF. 
dnam Coll. ii (MS). 

but nolJitHg^ by Ail tioHug Orger. 



henuble and hsTc givea rise to much dUcussioQ. K. G. White (ed, ii) says thtX. 
• Shakespenre himself mighi be able to lell us whal he meanl when he wrole it; do 
one else.' The varioiu remedies which have been proposed in ihc belief Uial the lines 
■re coiTupt will be found ia Ihe Textual Notes, aod some of them, as defended bj 
their authors, in the Gjinraeoiary. For me the teil needs no emendation, and I can- 
not but believe that the mun obstruction to an apprehension of Ibe passage lies in the 
failure 10 comprehend the dramatic situation. It is necessary that we should retain 
our respect for Polixenes, and it is a dramatic necessity that be should be removed 
from the scene. There can be no friendly leave-laking from Leontes, still less can 
there be a hostile one. Polixenes must go away by stealth, there is no other course. 
But, to save himself by Right, aod purposely leave behind the queen tO bear the full 
brunt of Leontes's revenge would be contemptible, and forfeit every atom of our re- 
(pect for him. He must be represented then as entirely ig;noranI that Hermione is 
included in the worst suspicions of Ihe king, and likewise as fully impressed with the 
idea that this flight of bis is all that is needed eventually to restore sunshine to the lIourL 
Through his veneration, almost, for Hermione he knew that her gentle heart miut sufler 
some pang over such an unhappy endingof a visit which bad been throughout unclouded 
and prolonged at ber earnest entreaty. Some comfort she will therefore need, and 
this she will iind in his safe departure. His stealthy (light, abhorrent as it is lo him, 
when thus incited by a chivalrous devotion to Hermione, appears in the light ofa gelf- 
tacrifice, and instead of tarnishing our admiration for bim, serves but to brighten it. 
Taking this view of the dramatic situation, the lines before us seem to me intelligible 
as they stand, without emendatioo. ' May my hasty departure,* Says Polixenes in 
effect, 'prove my best course, and bring what comfort it may to the gracious Queen 
whose name cannot but be linked with mine in the King's thoughts, but who is not 
yet the fatal object of his illfotmded suspicion,' — Ed, 

Here follow the notes of the commentators :— 

Warbdrton ; How could this expedition comfort the queen ? on the contrary, it 
would increase her husband's suspicion. We should read: 'and comfort The gra- 
dous queen'i ; i. €. be expedition my friend, and be comfort the queen's friend. — 
Johnson : Dr Warburton's conjecture is, I think, just ; but what shall be done with 
the following words, of which I can make nothing? Perhaps the line connecting 

them to Ihe rest is lost: — 'but nothing Of his ill la'en suspicion !' [Wacskr 

and Phokscholdt make ibe same conjecture as to the loss of a line,] Jealousy is 
a passion compouoded of love and euspicion ; this passion is the Ikcmr or subject of 
the King's thoughts. Polixenes, perhaps, wishes the Queen, for her comfort, so much 
of that Ihfmc or subject as is good, but deprecates that which causes misery. ' May 
part of the King's present sentiments comfort the Queen, but away with his suspicion.' 
This is such meaning as can be picked out — W, Aldts Wrtgkt [_Cam. £J.), after 
quoting Dr Johnson's remark about Warburlon, and his suggealion that perhaps a line 
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. . ill-ta'ne suapition] 
■pected Poliienes lo say that hU flight 
V only of gecuring bis own safely, but 
■d of his queen.'— Heath (p. 207): 
r laws, had a double signification. It 
The poet employs the word 



[52^530- Good Expodition 
is lost, lemirkf that, ■ la fact we sUoald hart 
without Hermiotve would be Ihe best nieaas 
of dispelling the suspicions Leonles enlena 
The verb, comfart, oj appears by Ihe stile of our lav 
signified, to allrviati lorrate, and /o auiit.or encoun 

in boUi senses in this passage, according lo the subject to which il is aiiplied. Bohe- 
mia's wish, therefore, is: That Ihe expediiion he was about lo use might be forluomle 
lo himself and prove a comfort lo the Queen loo, his partner in the King's impulalion, 
as he was assured, from her gracious disposition, that she could not but be very 
deeply affected with grief if any misfonune should befall himself; but at Ihe sune 
time he wishes, loo, Ihal his flight migbl net give Ihe least handle or eocouragemenl 
to strengthen the Kjng's ill-grounded suspicion.— C A pell (p. 167): The speaker'f 
being in safely roighl (in fact) be some rom/o« to Ihe person the wish is made for, 
under the old reading ; but 'lis absurd that be should think of it here ; his first prayer 
is for himself, and is drawn from his '/tar .■' a short one follows il for the queen ; 
and in calling her •graHeia ' he is reminded that out of that grariousnrss rises her 
present danger ; that the jealousy of Leontes is built on il, and had no olher founda- 
tion, which he expresses in the words that follow his prayer — ' part of his Iheme, but 
nothing Of bis ill ta'co suspicion,' meaning that the graciotisnesi vta part of it, but 
was improperly made so of his suspicion. — Steevkns: Perhape the sense is. May 
that good speed, which is my friend, eom/ert likewise the Queen, who is 'pan of iti 
theme,' >'. t. partly on whose account I go away ; but may not the same comferl ex- 
tend ilself to the groundless suspicions of the King, i. e. may not my departure sup- 
port hito in them ! His for its is common with Shakespeare ; and Paulina says, in a 
subsequent scene, that she does not choose 10 appear a friend lo Leontes, ' in com- 
forting his evils,' i. e. in strengthening his jealousy by appearing to acquiesce in il. — 
Malone: 'Comfort' is, I apprehend, here used as a verb. Good eipedilion befriend 
me, by removing me from a place of danger, and comfort the innocent Queen, by 
removing the object of ber husband's jealousy; the Queen, who is the subject of his 
conveisalion, but withoul reason the object of bis suspicion ! We meet with a similar 
phraseology in TvKlftk Night, fll, iv. 2S0: -Dome this courteous office, as to know 
of the knighl ; what my offence lo him is : il is somtlhing o/ my nrgligenri, nothing 
vf my purpott.' [This note and paraphrase of Malone receives the approval of 
DvcE, White (ed. i), and Dcighton. Walker (Crif. iii, 96) gives additional 
examples of this use of 'nothing': Ant. &' C/tffp. II, ii, 79, 'Let this fellow Be 
nothing of our strife ' ; Mtas.for Aftas. II, iv, 71, ' I'll make it my morn prayer To 
have it added to the faults of mine. And nothing of your answer.'] — Staiinton : 
We are still wide — to/o ealo, lata rrgiottt — of the genuine tell, now, it may be feared, 
irrecoverable. — Hali.IWELL: In other words. May eipedilion be my friend by re- 
moving me from ihis scene of danger, and at the same time may my absence, the 
object thus accomplished, comfort the beautiful queen, who is, indeed, partly the sub- 
ject of, but in no degree Ihe reasonable object of. his suspicion. If the words in Ihe 
next line be taken more lilerally, il must be presumed Ibat Poliienes bad misappre- 
hended the exact force of Comillo's former speech, and wo* thinking Ihal he himself 
VIS the chief object of the suspicion of Leontti. The meaning then will be : com- 
fort the beauliful queen, who is part of the subject of his thoughts, but wbo has 
not fallen under his suS[Hdon. There is the diflicully, in this interpretatioo, arising 
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I will refpefl thee as a Father,if 531 

Thou bear'ft my life off, hence : Let vs auoid. 

532. eff, htHei\ off hiHce Rowe. 

from the obvious circumslBiice tbat guilt must be sbaicd bf botb, but Folixeoea mar 
be preaumed lo imagioe that he alone had displayed eoutiesiea misinterpreted by 
Leonles. and that tbe queen, who bid not been seriously suspected, woold yet receive 
comfort from his absence by the then impossibility of a surmise of her bestowing even 
■ faiot apprecialion on him degeaetaling into actual suspicioa. In Greene's Dovel, no 
intimation is given to the character answering lo Polixenes of the cause of Ibe king's 
tmger, — The Cowdbn-Clakkes : We Ibiok Ibal (he reason Ibat Ibis pnssaee ha« been 
found obscure is because 'expedition ' has l)een taken in tbe seose of hmly departurt ; 
whereas, if it be taken in the Sense of spttd (used as it is found in III, ii, 155). — 
for iMCCfis, process ••/ ftitnt, issur or resuU n/ otcurrtHce, destined ordinalipn of action 
ot incident, — the meaning of the whole passage becomes clear, although condensedly 
and elliplically expressed. We inteiprel it to signify: 'Good speed (or prosperous 
issue of events) befriend me, and comfort the queen ; who is, with myself, the object 
of his anger, but who, tike myself, deserves no jot of bis misconceived suspicion \' — 
iNGLEBV (Sh. tht Book, i, 147) : Line 528 surely means, ' Let us both make good 
speed.' Thai is, ' I-el me have good speed for ray friend, and the Queen have good 
■peed for her comfort.' . . . The one archaic phrase is fo be part of, meaning lo con- 
tribute to. . . . The king's ' theame ' wafi of the Queen and Polixenes ; each contributed 
to it, as he himself says in II, iii. 6-8. There yet remains the obsolete expression — 
■but aothiug Of his ill-ta'ne suspition.' Te he seme/hiitg of is tbe same as to be part 
tf; i. t. lo contribute lo : and to 6e nothing of is nol to conlribule lo. — Hitdson's 
texl is: Good expedition be my friend and nothing Tbe gracious Queen, part of hts 
iiamc, discemfort Of bis ill-ta'en suspicion.' His note: I have ventured (o try a 
reading not hitherto proposed, so far as I am aware. It makes no Ultra! change 
except that of tul into dii ; while it supposes ' comfort ' and ■ nothing ' lo have crept 
into each other's place 1 perhaps by mistake, perhaps by sophisticalion. The mean- 
ing seems lo be, ' May a speedy departure befriend me, and nowise discomfort the 
Queen in respect of his groundless suspicion!' — Rolfe: On the whole Clajke's 
explanntion seems satisfactory. If, however, we take ' expedition ' in Its ordinary 
acnse, we may perhaps accept Malone's paraphrase. — Perring (p. 176): 'The 
queen is nothing of the king's suspicion ' may mean, ' she gives no occasion lo tbe 
king to suspect, however much he mayiuspccl;' she does nothing \ei promote \\; 
and in lAatseast: she is ■ noihing of it.' ... I conceive thai Polisenes expressed a 
wish thai the good expedition, which he prays may befriend tim, may ' comfort the 
queen.' I put it thus: where he was. be was already a doomed man, without a chance 
of vindicating his character or escaping the king's vengeance. To get away as fast as 
be could was his only hope; well, then, he might pray for himself, 'Good ixpedilion be, 
my friend.' , . . His speedy withdrawal — his disappearance from the scene — bene- 
ficial lo himself, would benefit also the queen ; would be the best arrangement, noi 
indeed for her justificallon — for that was impossible — bul for her 'comfort.' . . . 
Well, then, be might further pray Ihat his expeditious departure might 'comfort the 

531. auoid] Thai is, depart, escape. Cf / Sam. xviii, il r ' And David avoided 
oat of his pnwnce twice.' 
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fxcr II, sc, \ 



Cam. It is in mine authoritie to command 
The Keyes of all the Poflernes ; Pleafe your Highnefle 
To take the vi^ent houre. Come Sir, away. Exeunt. 



A6ius Secundus. Scena Prima. 



Enter Hermione , Mamillius , Ladies : Leontes, 
Antigonus, Lords. 

Her. Take the Boy to you : he fo troubles me, 
'Tis pad: enduring. 

Lady. Come(my gracious Lord) 
Shall I be your play-fellow? 

Mam. No, lie none of you. 

Lady. Why{my fweet Lord?) 

Mam. You'le kiffe me hard, and fpeake to me, as if 
I were a Baby ftill. I loue you better. 

2, Lady. And why fo(my Lord /) 

1. Scena Prima] Serena Prima F.F,. 
The Scene eonUnned. Pope. The Pal- 
ace. Theob. 

2. Enter...] Enter Hermione, Mun- 
inilUufl, and Ladies. Roweelseq. (subs.). 

3. Lords.] Lord, Ff. 

a. Hermione, Mamillius] See Doraitus and Fanmia. 

4. Take, etc.] Macdonald { 7»i Imaginatina,^. 156): Note the changefulncas 
of Hennione's mood with regard to her boy, as indicative of her condition at the 
tine. If we do not regard this fact, we shall think the words introduced only for the 
sake of tilling up the business of the play. 

Ladv Maktin (p. 349) : Is there, even in Shakespeare, any pass^e more charm- 
ing in itself, or more cunningly devised to reveal to an audience the main purpose of 
the play, than the brief scene with which the Second Act opens ? The boy Mamillius, 
of whom Archidamus had spoken as ' the gallant child,' (he ' gentleman of tlie great- 
est promise that ever came into his note.' unconscious of the delicate condition of hi* 
mother has fatigued her ntith his caresses and the eager importunity of his questions, 
. . , What mother could long keep such a darling from her side ? Hennione could 
not, and presently she calls him back to her. 

11,12. 1 were , . , Lord?] Walkkr (Crif. iii, 97) ; Aruinge: 'Iwereababy 
ititl I I love you better. And why so, my lord ?" [All these re-arrangemenU, of 
which Walker is so fond, are solely for the benelil of the eye. No ear could delect 
them, unless the lines were uttered in a song-song rhythmical chant, where each 
speaker takes up the rhythm without a pause. — Ed, 

13, my Lord P] Steevens (whose text reada 'my fiWlord') : The epithet ^fKu/, 



6. Lady.] I Lady. Rowe. 

10, II. Yfu'le-Jout] Two lines, end- 
ing iHr,,,,li/iie Cap. 

12. my Lord"] pray, my lord Han. 
my good lord Sleev, Var. '03, "13. my 
drar lord Ktly. 
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Mam. Not for becaufe 13 

Your Browes are blacker (yet black-browes they fay 
Become fome Women beft, fo that there be not 15 

Too much haire there, but in a Cemidrcle, 
Or a halfe-Moone,made with a Pen.) 

2.Lady. Who taught 'this ? 

Mam, I leara'd it out of Womens faces:pray now, 19 

16. CemUirelc] F,. thh Ff, Coll. laughl yt Ihi] Wallter, 

17. Or fl] Likt a Hao. Or Steev, Dyce ii, iii, Hud*, laugkt you this 
Var. '03, '13. Kowe et cet. 

18. /aughl 'M(j] Dyce i, Wh. taught 

which is wanling in the old copies, is transplanted (for the sake of metre) rrom a 
redundant speech in the followiDg p^e. [Dyce is fond oi exclatnalion marks; it 
it strange thai he did not quote this note that he might exhaust the compositor's case. 
—Ed.] 

18, Who laughl 'this] Rowk inserted >o« .' 'who taught j'oa this?' Thus the 
phrase is to be found ■□ the majority of editions to tbi« day. Collirr was the first 
to discard Rowe'a insenion and to restore what he supposed to be the reading of the 
Folio; ' IVko taught this? He failed to see Ibnt^cH or yt is virtually present io the 
Folio in the shape of an apostrophe, just as / is present in ' 'beseech you.' The 
apostrophe merely indicates that the presence of you or ^^ is to be felt, or, if at all pro- 
Dounced, is to be slutred, like ' This' a good block ' in Lear, where the full phrase is, 

• This is a good block.' This is not the only place in this play, or in the Folio, where 
•n absorption is indicated by an apostrophe ; we have already met with an instance 

a Ladyes Verely 'is,' in line 62 of the preceding scene; and in nddition to tliat 
instance and to the present there are the following instances in this and other plays 
where this apostrophe appears in the text of the Folio : — 

' As boldness from my bosorae.le 'I not be doubted . . . . mm. Tale.U,\\,6i. 
' We have . . . served you and 'beseech' So 10 esteem us' . " II, iii, l8a. 

• Please 'your Highness ' " II, iii, 231. 

• — that goes to bed with' Sun' " IV, iv, 134. 

' 'Maybe he has paid you more " IV. iv, 169. 

'sol see she must be) 'fore Leootes " IV.iv.eiS, 

■ She is i' th' reare 'our Birth ' " IV, iv, 659. 

"Pray heartily he be afPallace " IV. i». 800, 

'Let's all sink with' King' Ten^it, \, \, 74. 

■ while Stephano breathes at' nostrils ' " II. ii. 6S. 

' this' a good Fryer belike ' Aftai. /or Jlfeai.,V, i, tjt. 

There may be olhera, but these are all I have noted. Tlie number of cases, wbereia 
ftbsorpiion of dentals, li<|uids, and gutturals occur, which are not indicated in the 
Folio, is legion. It is superfluous to call attention to tbe targe majority which are 
indicated in the present play. Whatever else may be interred from this tnajorityi 
it certainly points to the carefulness of these especial compositors. — Ed. 

19. I leam'd . . . faces] Deichton: That is. by a careful study of women's 
faces, but possibly with the secondary sense of watching the looks with which women 
examine each other's persona] appearance. 



^2 THE WINTERS TALE [act n, sc. i. 

What colour are your eye-browes ? 20 

Lady, Blew(my Lord.) 

Mam. Nay, that's a mock: I haue feene a Ladies Nofe 
That ha's beene blew, but not her eye-browes. 

Lady, Harke ye. 
The Queene(your Mother)rounds apaceiwe fhall 25 

Prefent our feruices to a fine new Prince 
One of thefe dayes, and then youPd wanton with vs, 
If we would haue you. 

2.Lady. She is fpread of late 
Into a goodly Bulke(good time encounter her.) 30 

Her. What wifdome ftirs amongft youPCome Sir, now 
I am for you againe : 'Pray you fit by vs. 
And teirs a Tale. 

Mam. Merry, or fad, fhal't be ? 

Her, As merry as you will. 35 

Mam. A fad Tale's beft for Winter t 
I haue one of Sprights, and Goblins. 

Her. Let's haue that (good Sir.) 
Come-on, fit downe, come-on, and doe your beft. 
To fright me with your Sprightsryou're powrefuU at it. 40 

20. arfyour] be your Ff, Rowe + . 34.^^0/'/] Jhal't, F,. shall it Var. 

27. youVd^ F,. you' Id F,. you' I F^, '73, '78, '85, Rann, Mai. 

Rowe + . you'd Cap. et cet. 36, 37. A fad,,. one] One line, Dyce, 

ZO, Bulke] bulk; Theob. et seq. Walker, Cam. Huds. Wh. ii. 

(subs.). for,.. Goblins] One line, Han. 

32. 'Pray] F,. 37, 40- Sprights] Sprites Cap. 

ZZ' toll's] tell us Cap. Var. '73, '78, z"^- good Sir] sir Steev. Var. ^03, '13. 

'85, Rann, Mai. 39. dozvne,] doTvn. F^, Rowe + . doTon .• 

Var. '78 et seq. (subs.). 

33. tcirs a Talc] Drake (Sh. and his Times, i, 107) : Burton, in bis Anatomy 
of Melancholy, 1617 [p. 274, sixth ed.] enumerates, among *the ordinary recreations 
wbicb we have in Winter, . . . merry tales of errant Knights, Queens, Lovers, 
Lords, Ladies, Giants, Dwarfs, Theeves, Cheaters, Witches, Fayries, Goblins, 
Friers, etc., . . . which some delight to hear, some to tell; all are well pleased 
with ' ; and he remarks shortly afterward, * when three or four good companions 
meet, [they] tell old stories by the fire side, or in the Sun, as old folks usually do,* 
etc. Milton also, in his V Allegro, 1645, gives a conspicuous station — * to the spicy 
nut-brown ale. With stories told of many a feat ' ; and adds : * Thus done the tales, to 
bed they creep, By whispering winds soon luU'd to sleep.* 

36. sad Tale's best for Winter] Tyrwhitt : Hence, I suppose, the title of the 
play. — Steevens : This supposition may seem to be countenanced by our author's 
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Mam. There was a man. 
Her. Nay, come fit downe : then on. 
Mam. Dwelt by a Church-yard: I will tell it foftly, 
Yond Crickets (hal! not heare it. 

Her. Come on then, and giu't me in mine eare. 
Leon. Was hee met there ? his Traine ? Camillo with 



Lord. Behind the tuft of Pines I met them,neuer 
Saw I men fcowre fo on their way : I eyed them 
Euen to their Ships. 

Leo. How bleft am I 
In my iuft Cenfure? in my true Opinion ? 



41. IPUK.] man — Rowe li et seq. 

44. Yimd'\ Yon' Cup. Yon Var. 'jS. 
Yimd' Coll. Ktly. 

Crickels\ Crickiis F^. 

45. CflBW...«ifrf.] Two lines, ending 
tAen,.,.eare, Csp, et seq. 

^iu'f] givt it Han. 
tart.^ tart. Enter L. Ff. 

46. Scene ii. Pope + . 

Enter Leonlea, Antigonus, and 
Lords. Rowe, et seq. (subs.). 
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46, 47. One line, Rowe el »eq. 

48. Lord.] 1 L, Cap. 

49. lyiJ^ Ff, Cam. Wh. ii. ey'd 

50. Eurn tB\ Oh even la Hao. Evta 
unio Anon. np. Cam. 

51. ^ItJ^ blessed Ihen Steev. conj. 

52. Cenfure f... Opinion f] eensure!... 
Ionian.' Pope + . Var. Knt, CoU. cen- 
mre,...Bfinion / Dyce, Cam. 



' Yet not the lays of birds nor the sweet smell Of floweis . , , Could 
summer's story lell.' And yet I cannot help regarding the words — 'far 
r (which Epoil the measure} as a play-house inlerpoklion. All children delight 
in telling dismal stories; but why should a dismal story be best for IVinltrf — 
Malone: As belter soiled to the gloominess of the season, — Halliweli,; A* llie 
correctness of the text has been questioned, ibe following may deserve quotation. It 
is eilracled from the Dedicatory Epislle prefixed lo the old tragedy of TancreJ and 
Osmund, — ' And now that weary winter Is come upon us, which liringclh with him 
drooping days and tedious nights, if it be true that the motions of our minds follow 
the temperature of the air wherein we live, then I think the perusing of some mourn- 
ful matter lending to the view of a notable example, will refresh your wits in a gloomy 
day, and ease your weariness of the lowering night.' — The Cowden-Claekes : This 
first portion of the play. — full of chilling suspicion, Htler injustice, and cold-blooded 
cruelty, — harmonises finely with the name of The Winiir's Tale ; while the warmth 
of youthful beauty, the glow of young love, tie return of confideoce, the restoration 
to faith and truth, the revival from death lo life, in the lalter portion of the play, 
poetically consist with the ripeness of summer and rich colouring of the season then 
made its existing time. 

44. Crickets] Dyer (p. 252) : The cricket's supposed keen sense of hearing is 
referred lo here. [Rather, Mamillius refers to ' yond' Ladies in wailing, with their 
tittering, and chirping laughter. This maturity of observation in Ihe little boy 
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Alack, for lefler knowledge, how accurs'd, 

In being fo bleft ? There may be in the Cup 

A Spider fteep'd,and one may drinkc ; depart, 

And yet partake no venome: (for his knowledge 

Is not infei5led) but if one prefent 

Th'abhor'd Ingredient to his eye, make knowne 

How he hath drunke, he cracks his gorge, his fides 

With violent Hefts: I haue drunke, and feene the Spider. 

Camillo was his helpe in this, his Pandar; 

There is a Plot againft my Life, my Crowne ; 



53. kmrmtidge^ inmiiltdge I Han. 
kncnolidgt — Johns. 

54-60. Marked, as mnemoaic lines, 
Warb. 

55. drittki; dipari] drink, depart, 
Han. </n»:*a/flrfCoU. (MS), drain 



it dtrf Jerrii. drini, rtptal it Cut- 

59, 60. drtmif} drank Steev. Vw. 
'03, '13, '31. 

61. PaHdar"^ Pander Ft, Rowe, 
Theob. Han. Warb, Johna. Cap. (cor- 
rected in Enata). 



throughout this acene has its purpose. The b«art of a lesa preeocioua child would 
not have been broken by the ill-treatmeat or his motber. — Eo.J 

52, Cenaute] That is, opioion, judgement: not, as dow, implying reprehension. 
Deichtok thinks (hat this sentence is uttered ironically. On the contrary, it is, I 
ibinU, an eiprcsaion of genuine sincerity. — En, 

53- leaser knowledge] Johnson ; That is, • O that my knowledge were less 1' 

55, Spider} Sir Francis Bacon in the speech (Amos'a Great Oyer of Pohomng, 
p. 350) which he had prepared for delivery if the Countess of Somerset bad pleaded 
• Not Guilty ' on the trial for Overbuiy's murder, speaks ' of a volley of poisons ; 
aracnie for salt, great sfiiiers and caotharidea for pig-sauce, or partridge sauce, 
because they resembled pepper.'— Ed. — Staunton: It was a prevalent belief 
anciently thai spiders were Tenomoos, and that a person might be poisoned by 
drinking any liquid in which one was infused. From the context il would appear, 
however, that to render the draught lalal, the victim ought to see the spider. So la 
Middleton'B m Wit like a IVaman'i, II, i : ' Even when my lip toucb'd the contract- 
ing cup. Even then to see the spider." 

S5. drinke ; depart] Collier (ed. ii) : We are strongly tempted to substitute the 
wading of the MS: 'one may drink a part' for why ailer drinking was the drinker 
necessarily to ' depart ?' It was easy to mishear a part, and to write il or print it 
•depart.' A fart can mean nothing but a portion of the contents of the cup. — 
Staunton: What Shakespeare wrote, we are persuaded, was: one may drink A^ 
c'/,'— DvcE (cd. ii) pronounces the present text 'a very doubtful reading"; but I can 
Me neither a doubt nor a difficulty. The words mean • if one may drink, uid then 

60. HeftE] Stekvess: Thalis. AwpiV. whalisfcflt«rfnp,— Coll:br: Not 'the 
things which are beared up,' but the act of heaving. In II, ii; 
leu heaving*,' and not ' hefts.' 



e have 'need- 



ACT 11, sc. i.] THE WINTERS TALE 

All's true that is miftrufted : that falfe Villaine, 
Whom I employ' d, was pre-employ'd by him : 
He ha's difcouer'd my Derigne,and 1 
Remaine a pinch'd Thing;yca,a very Trick 
For them to play at will : how came the Poftemes 
So cafily open ? 

Lord. By his great authority, 
Which often hath no lefle preuail'd, then fo, 
On your command. 

Leo. I know't too well. 



63. 11] was or / Leltsam (ap. Dyce). 
was Klly. / Hud». 

64. prt-enfiloy-d^ pret employ' d F^. 

65. ha's\ hatk Rowe + , Raon, Mai. 
68. aptti\ opetCd Cap. (cotrected in 

Erralft). 



70, 71. ofttn...On\ halh prevaiUd 
aftetuines no Uii Than so on Han. 
70. kiith\ kavt F,, Rowe i. 

/<?.] > FjF,, Rowe + , Cam. Wh, iL 
73. know'l\ know Jabos. 

too uw//.] lot vitll, loo vnU. AnoD. 



ap. 



fij. digcoucT'd] That is, revealed. See discoatrie, I, il, 510. 

66. pincb'd Thing] Hkath (p. 208) : Thnl is, a mere child's baby, a Ihing 
pinched ou( of clouls, a puppet [' trick '] for them lo move and actuate as they please. 
— SteevenS: This sense may be supported by r-iir D/vWa/c^ [II, v] ; ■ Quarlfield. 
Is Dot the folding of your napkins brought Inlo the bill ? Rosetlap. Pioch'd napkins, 
captain, and laid Like fishes, fowls, or faces.' Again by a passage in AWs Wrll, IV. 
iii, 140; ■ If ye pinch me like a pasty I can sny no more,' 1. 1. the crust round the lid 
of il, which was anciently moulded by the fingers into fanlasdc shapes, [Sleeveni 
gives seeeral other examples, not at all applicable (o the present phrase, to show that 
to pinck had 'anciently a more dignilied meaning than at present.'] — Mason (p. 137) ; 
' Pinched' here means shrunk,ai canlraclcd : thus we say, ' pinched with cold.' — 
Knight consideia Healb's inieTprelalion as ' forced ; alibougb " pinch'd " may con. 
vey Ibe meaning of one made petty and contemptible.' — CoLLTer, on the other hand, 
approves sod holds il to be ■ probably ihc correct iolerpretalion.' adding that ' puppets 
are moved and played by pinching them between the finger and thumb.' — DvcE 
(Gloss.\ quotes Heath and adds 'Perhaps so.' — Staunton: That is, a rislrained, 
nipped, confined thing, [^Without denying Heath's interpretation, it a patsible. from 
the connection of tbought to suppose the meaning of Leontes 10 be Ibat after the 
shape, the proportions, of his design bave been rained by ' discovery,' as a bladder 
when it is pricked, be is reduced merely lo a pinched and shrivelled thing, — then Ihe 
asEocialioD of ideas suggests a trick, a puppet, a toy. — Ed,] 

71. command] Walkek ( Vers. \rj) : Commandemtnl, 1 suspect./Pifmrr melra. 
So it was pronounced as late, apparently, as 1672. Wallis, the grammarian, lived 
I61&-1703; the first edition of bis Grammar was published in 1653; the third, with 
additions, in 167a-, from -which latter I (juote, p. S2, aJ fin. ' — non dubilo fuisse 
quondam pronuntiatam [ihe e in miles, finely. aJvaneemtnt, etc.] Hon minus qnara 
in voce eommandemeuS, mandatum, utn adhuc pronunciari solet.' A writer in The 
Saturday Magaiau, Aug. 17. 1S44, ' On the Language of Unedticated People,' No, I, 
says tbal many cockneys still pronoimce it thus. 
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Giue me the Boy, I am glad you did not nurfe him : 73 

Though he do's beare feme fignes of me, yet you 

Haue too much blood in him. 75 

Her. What is this? Sport? 

L.:o. Beare the Boy hence, he (hall not come about her, 
Away with him, and let her Tport her felfe 
With that shee's big-with,for 'tis PoUxcncs 
Ha's made thee fwell thus, 80 

Her. But Il'd fay he had not ; 
And He be fwome you would beleeue my faying, 
How e're you Jeane to th'Nay-ward. 

Leo. You (my Lords) 
Looke on her,marke her well : be but about 85 

To fay (he is a goodly Lady, and 
The iuftice of your hearts will thereto adde 
'Tis pitty (hee's not honeft : Honorable ; 
Prayfe her but for this her without-dore- Forme, 
(Which on my faith dcferues high fpeechj and (Iraight 90 

The Shrug, the Hum, or Ha, (thefe Petty-brands 
That Calumnie doth vfe; Oh, I am out, 92 

73. lami I'm Pope + , Dyce ii. iii, 81, had'\ has Ktly conj. 

Huds. 86.j«0 F,. 

76. thiif Sfor/f] Ml, tperl? 88. hotitfl : AmeraHe] hoHal, im- 

Theob. + . eurablt Theob. + , hanett- honorable Wal- 

7S. [some bear off Munillius. Cup. leer, Dfce ii, iii. 

79. iig-TiiilA'] big viitk F,Fj. 89. wilheiil-iiert-Fortite] mUMaut-Jter 

81. But n-d1 But rid F^. rd form Rowe. 
but Han. 

78. 79, 80. her . . . her selfe . . , shee's . . . thee] Malone (Note on Cym. Ill, 
iii, (04, 105 ) coDsideis this change id pronouns ao ' inaccuracj.' Il is the punctuation 
which JE at faull. There should be a full stop aftef ' big-wilh.' Then it will be mani- 
fest Ibal the preceding lines arc addressed b; Leonlestohis attetidaDls. Pope changed 
the comma to a colon ; and ali sobseqaent editors have tbis or a semicoloo. — Ed. 

81. But Il'd say] That is. ' Only I would say.' or. perhaps, • I need but say." 

88. honest: Honorable;] Walker (Cn/ 1,22): Write honest- konerable; i.e. 
(if I mistake doi) not merely honourable, by reason of her t»rth. dignity, and grace 
of person and mind, — but likewise honest, i. e. ■nxtaoaa; — honourable with honesty. 
Compare Hen. VIII: 1, J, — ■ As I belong to worship, and affect In honour honesty ' ; 
and Oth. V, ii, 306,— ' But why should honour outlive honesty?' [Perhaps, — Eu.] 

8g. without-dore 'Forme] Walker {Crit. iii, 97) : Compare Cym. I, vi, 15 : — 
' All of her. that is out of door, most rich !' 

gi. 1 am out] Compare Cor. V, iii, 41 ;— ■ Like a dull actor now, I have forgot 
ray part and I am out.' 
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That Mercy do's, for Calumnie will feare 
Vertue it felfe) thefe Shrugs, thefe Hum's,and Ha's, 
When you haue faid fhee's goodly, come betweene. 
Ere you can fay (hce's honest : But be't knowne 
(From him that ha's moft caufe to grieue it ftiould be) 
Shee's an AdultrclTe, 

Her. Should a Villaine fay fo, 
(The moft replenilTi'd Villaine in the World) 
He were as much more Villaine : you (my Lord) 
Doe but millake. 

Leo. You haue miftooke (my Lady) 
Polixenes for Leontes : O thou Thing, 
(Which He not call a Creature of thy place, 
Leaft Barbarifme (making me the precedent) 
Should a like Language vfe to all degrees, 
And mannerly diftinguiftiment leaue out, 
Betwixt the Prince and Begger:) I haue faid 
Shee's an AdultrefTe, I haue faid with whom : 
More ; ftiee's a Traytor, and Camilla is 
A Federarie with her, and one that knowes 




93. db'j] deth Han. 

/tore] /tar Rowe ii. 

^/fi/i)lHt/,-]it//.) Titit-Uicoh.^. 

96. be't] it ii Vai. '73, Rion, Mai. a 

i^Siccv. ('correclpdin MS," ap.Cam,). 

98. AJttUrfff-^] adulfrai Han. Coll. 

i, iii. Wh. i. AJulKrti, Gb. Cam. Wh. 
ii, Dtn. 

106. Leajl'\ Ltit Rowe. 

109. Btggtr] F,. 



78 THE WINTERS TALE [act ii. sc. i. 

What (he (hould fhame to know her felfe, 1 1 3 

But with her moft vild Principall : that fhee's 
A Bed-fwaruer, euen as bad as thofe 115 

That Vulgars giuc bold'ft Titles ; I, and priuy 
To this their late efcape. 
Her. No (by my life) 
Priuy to none of this : how will this grieue you, 
When you fhall come to clearer knowledge, that 120 

You thus haue publiOi'd me? Gentle my Lord, 
You fcarcc can right me throughly,then,to fay 122 

ni.Jhamelbtaskairid'Vis.T,. n6. That Vulgarsl Thai vulgar Y ^^ 

htr /tlfi,-\ herself with noni Rowe, Pope. The vulgar Han. 

Anon. ap. Cam. bold'_fi^ held Sleev. bnUtsI Ktly. 

114. Bul,..Prtncifiall'\ Ova. Cap. /,] ay, Kowe, 

{cloeing 1. 113 wilb that jA^'i). 131, cAr<iHgh!y,tken.'\ F,Fj. Ihrougk- 

115. Btd-fiBaruer'\ Bed /warmer F., /f, then F^. tkraughty Ihan Rowe i, 
Rowe i. Bed-swcrtier Rowe ii. Ihroagkly then Cam. Wh. ii. tkreughly 

then, Rowe ii et cet. 

age) is a canftderale, nn ac complice. —'^lA.atl-i. : We aboold certainly read — a/eidary 
with her. Tliere is no such word as ■ federnry.' — Collier (ed. ii) : A clear misprint 
for ffodary, the word in (he MS. SicETcns calls it ■ a word of our author's coinage,' 
but it was certainly a word of the old printers' manuflLClm-e : for that ShikesjjeBre used 
the rigbt word there ii abundant evidence, since it occurs in the sense of confederate 
in Meai./or Meas. II, It, 122, and in Cym. Ill, ii, 21.— DvcB {Gloss.) : ■ Ftdary and 
fcderary in Shakespeare are the same word differently written (hiving no connection 
whatever with feud or feudatory'), and signify a collea^e, associate, or confederate.' 
—Richardson's Diet, in t. ; But Richardson ought to have said that the Ifrm 
' fcderary,' which the Folio gives in only Ooe passage, is undoubtedly an error of 
the scribe or printer. — Deightom : Fedary throws the emphasis too strongly on her. 
In Hen. V: V. ii, 77, we have ' a curserary eye ' for ■ a euriory eye,' and there, as 
here, the reduplicated syllable is necessary for the metre. Shakespeare also uses 
contracted forms of words, e.g. ignnmy for ignominy, though this form is not peculiar 
to him. In Middlelon, The Spanish Gypsy [I, v]. we have 'teraplioo' for -lempta. 
tion. [Dyce is, I fear, somewhat loo dogmatic in his assertion that * federary ' is an 
error. The rhythm of the line, as Deigbton says, is smoother with ' federary' than 
wilh fidary. Walker rearranges these lines, as we have just seen, and finds no ■ 
offence in ' federary.' — En.] 

114, But . . . Principall] Capeu. (p. 167) : [These words] being in the editor's 
apprehension, a disgrace to the passage, to metre hurtful, and no just sentiment, he is 
bold to dismiss them, assuring himself of pardon from all who weigh them conBidcr- 
rately. [Which means thai he omits them.— Ed,] 

116. That] For ■ that' in the sense of to ifAam, sec Abbott, S 201. 

116. Vulgara] Walkkr (OtV. iii.gS): Compare Mnrmion, The Antiquary, W, 
\: — 'the budding rose is set by; But stale, and fully blown, is lefl for vulgars To rub 
ihcir sweaty fingers on.' Chapman and Shirley, CAuJo/, I, ii :—' l-ove him, good 
Tulgan, and abhor me still.' [See also, if necessary, Abbott, §433-] 
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You did miftake. 

Leo. No : if I miftake 
In thofe Foundations which I build vpon, 
The Centre is not biggc enough to beare 
A Schoole-Boyes Top. Away with her,to Prifon : 
He who fhall fpeake for her,is a farre.off guiltie, 
But that he fpeakes. 

Htr. There's fome ill Planet raignes : 



114. JVJ ■■] Ai>, Rowe. A'o,Bo,-Slee». 
Vir. Sing. Dfce ii, Ui, Ktly, Hudt. No I 



128. a farre.off\ F.. afar-off F,, 
Cap. far off Pope, Hun. Warb. Johns. 
Var. '73. far of Theob. afar off F^ 



lmiftakc\ I mislaii. Theob. i. 


el eel 




Ida miitaie Han. Cap. 


129 


Suf\ iH Han. By Daniel ap. 


135. Ihoft^ Ihae Pope ii, Tbeob. 


Cam. 




Warb. Johns. Var. '73- 


130 


Thtrt'!\ Thsre's F.. Hure is 


127. her, le\ Ff. Rowe, Cam. her! 


Rowe 


ii. 


toWh. ii. Arr/oPopeetcel. 




raigHes\ reigns Y^. 


118. her, w] Alt', Walker {Crit. ilc. 






98), Dyce ii, iii, Huds. 







122. to say] Abbott (§ 356) : That is, by aaying. [For olher examples in thii 
play of Ihe gerundite use of (he inlitiilive, see II. ii, 6S-. Ill, iii, 125, and V, i, 14.] 

■ 24. No:] Collier (ed. ii) : Steerens printed ' No. no.' There is do re-duplica- 
tion of (be negative in the old copies, nor in the MS. Single ' No ' is more emphatic. 
— DvcE (ed. ii) : ' Collier's random assertion [that ' single " no " is more emphatic '] 
is the reverse of the truth. Earlier in ibe present play [I, ii, 347] we have " No, no, 
my lord " ; and m Jfoni. Gr Jul. IV, iii. " No, no ;— Ihis ahail forbid it.'' Hennione, 
it is [rue, uses "single A'o," hut that not being sufHcienlly emphatic, she atrenglhenl it 
with an oath." — W. N. Lettsom. 

116. Centre] Johnson: That is, if the proofs which I can offer will not support 
the opinion I have formed, no foundation can be trusted. — Steevbns : Compare, 
Milton, Comm, ^g^ : ' — if this fail. The pillai'd Armament is rottenness, And earth's 
hue built on stubble,' 

■ 28,119. fane-off . . . Bpeakes] Theobald: Leontes would say : 'Isballhold 
Ihe person in a great measure guilty, who shall dare to intercede for her. And this, 
I believe. Shakespeare ventured to eipiess thus : 'a tai of guilty.' etc., t, e. partakes 
far, deeply, of her guilt. — Heath : That is, he will be considered by me as partici- 
pating in her guilt, at least in a distant degree, though he doth but barely speak. 
Theobald's eipresaion is certainly not English, nor is it Ihe sentiment intended to be 
conveyed. — Johnson; That is. guilty in a remote degree. — MaLone: ' But that he 
speaks ' means ' io merely speaking.' — Dvce (ed. iii) t Hen: ' afar off guilty ' is 
explained by ■ guilty in a remote degree.' — Bui qy. ' He who shall speak tor her is 
to far gnilty,' etc. ? [' Afar off' does no! qualify 'guilty,' Ironies was hardly in 
the mood to apportion degrees of guilt. ' Afar off' refers, I think. Io any one who 
intercedes for the Queen; such a one, however far removed ke may bv. is ren- 
dered • guilty ' merely by speaking. The passage in Hen. V: I, ii, 339 ; — ' Shall we 
sparingly show you far off The dauphin's meaning ' which Matone quotes u paralleL 
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[ACT ir, sc. i. 



I mull be patient, till the Heauens looke 
With an arpe^t more fauorable. Good my Lords, 
I am not prone to weeping (as our Sex 
Commonly are) the want of which vaine dew 
Perchance fhall dry your pitties : but I haue 
That honorable Griefe lodg'd here, which bumes 
Worfe then Teares drowne: 'befecch you all (my Lords) 
With thoughts fo qualified, as your Charities 
Shall beft inftnift you.meafure me ; and fo 
The Kings will be pcrform'd. 
Leo. Shall I be heard ? 

//fr.Who is't that goes with me? 'befeech your Highnes 
My Women may be with me, for you fee 
My plight requires it. Doe not weepe(good Fooles^ 
There is no caufe:When you fhall know your Miftris 
Ha's dcferu'd ?rifon,then abound in Teares, 
As I come out ; this Aftion I now goe on. 



i3». , 



fav. 



rab!i'\ asfta nf f, 



140. [lo the Guard. Cap. 

141. [seeiog theiD delay. Cap. 



142. •be/etcli\ F,F,. bifetih F^. 

144. [to her Ladies. Jobna. 

146. 7>fl™,] lian Dyce, Wh. SW- 



wherein he has been followed by several editots. has not (he same meaniog. The 
FrcDch aiobassadors ask whether or not Ibey shall merely bint at the dauphin's laeaa- 
ing, instead of uttering his insult explicitlj, iu round tenn&. — Ed.] 

131. aspcA] MtiHBAV (Nfw Eng. DUl.): Accented on the latter Syllable by 
Shakespeare, Milton, Swift, and occasionally by modem poets, bul accented on the 
former already in Toumeur, 1609. In Astrology, it is the relative positions of the 
heavenly bodies as they appear to an obiwrveT on the earth's surface ol a given time. 
(Properly, asptit is the way in which the plaaets. from their relative positions, look 
upon each other, but, popularly, the meaniog is transferred to their joint look upon 
the earth.) 

141. Shall I be heard] In line 1x7 Leonles had commanded, 'Away with her, 
(o Prison!' Fetrilied by astonishment, none of bis courtiers had obeyed the com- 
mand. He now asks in his fury, ■ Shall 1 be heard,' 1. 1. obeyed ? When Ij^ar dii- 
inberils Cordelia (I. i, 12S) and cries ' Call France V the circle of courtiers stand 
as though spell-bound, as they do here about Leontes, until Leai shouts ' Who stin?' 
—Ed. 

144. Foolea] It is well to note the instances where ' fool ' is used as a term of 
affeclion. We need them all, — lo reconcile us to its application (o Cordelia by the 
dying Lear, instead of applying il, as I wish it could be applied, to the faithful Fool. 

147. AAion] Johnson: This word is here takeo in the lawyer's sense, for 
indictment, ckargi, or aetusatian. [Misled by this note, SCHMIDT define* ■ action ' 
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Is for my better grace. Adieu (my Lord^ 148 

I neuer wiflied to fee you forry, now 

I trufl: I (hall : my Women come, you haue leaue. 150 

Leo. Goc, doe our bidding : hence. 

Lord. Befeech your HighneUe call the Queene againe. 

Antig. Be certaine what you do(Sir)leaft your luftice 
Proue violence, Jn the which three great ones fuffer, 
Your Se!fe,your Queene, your Sonne. 155 

Lord. For her (my Lord) 
I dare my life lay downc,and will do't (Sir) 
Pleafe you t'accept it, that the Queene is fpotlefie 
I'th' eyes of Heauen, and to you ( I meane 
In this, which you accufe her.^ 160 

Amig: If it proue 
Shee's otherwife, He keepe my Stables where 
I lodge my Wife, He goe in couples with her: 163 

149. /orrj',] si'rry; Rowe et scq. Rami. Mai. SleCT. Vw. Djfce J, Sta. 

lyy. jiou i'lue] jiou've l'ope + , Klly, Cam. 

151. [Ex. Qu., guarded: and Ladies. 159. wow] mtatt. F^, 

Theob. 161. mf Sfailei] my Slablt F^, Ro«e 

152. etc. Lord.] I. L. Cap. i. Joims. Var. '73, '78, 'S5, RanD, Huda. 

153. /™/] If/l FjFj. me shackles Bulloch, my slahUr or my 
158. t'acitfi/'\ lo accept Cap. Var. stablers Cam. ccaj. (withdrawn), con- 

stablts Kionear. 



hereby /(jiiuwi//]—M. Mason (p. 127): We cannot say ihal a person ^mj <« an in- 
diclment, charge, or accusation. Heimione means onlf ' What I am now about to 
do.' — Steevghs: Mason's supposition may be counleoanecd by the followiTig in 
Much AJa, I, i, aqg: 'When you went onward in this ended action' [An eiample 
of ibe need of a Tigilanl eye in regarding Steevens's quotations. The * action ' re- 
ferred lo by Claudio is the military aelion from which Don Pedro has just relumed, 
and, of course, has no parallelism whatever with Hermione's action. It is not clear 
that Johnson is not more nearly right (ban Mason. The interpretation of Mason 
implies that Hermione goes »oluntariIy, whereas no one goes to prison of his own 
free will. The word ' prison ' su^ested ' action ' ; but there is not thereby involved 
the whole process of an indictment, trial, and conviction, hut merely enough lo sug- 
gest a charge or oh aceitsaliott. — Ed.) 

154. thewhichj See Abbott, 5270, or 'the whom,' IV, iv, 595. 

160. In this, which] For other eiamples of relative sentences where the prepo- 
•iltoo is uol repeated, e. g. ' In this [in or ef) which,' etc., sec AhbdTT, § 394. 

162, 1G3. Stables . . . couples] Hakmkk reads stabti-stand in his text, with 
the folloning note : • Stable-stand [stabilis starie as Spelman interprets it) is s lenn of 
the Forest-Laws, and signifies a place where a deer-slealer (iie: bis stand under some 
convenient cover, and keeps watch for the purpose of killing deer as they pass by. 
From the place it came lo be applied lo the person, and any man taken in ■ IbresI in 
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[ACT n, scTi 



[163, 163. lie keepe my Stables ■ ■ . couples] 

that sUuBlioD was presumed lo be an offeDder and bad ihe name of a Stable-iland' 
[HsDEder does not venture ou Ihe applicability of his amendment to the present 
passage, nor why Antigonus should speak of his stable-stand, seeing that lo have a 
stable-stand at all was an unlawful act. Vet Capell pronounced the emendation 
* encellenl ' and adopted it, as did Waiburlon alao.] — Malonk : If Hermione prove 
unfaithful, I'll never trust my wife out of my sight; I'll always go in cmiplfs with 
her: and in (hat respeirt my bouse sboll resemble a stable where dogs are kept in 
pairs. Tbougb a I-ihhiI is a place where a pack of hounds is kept, every one, I 
suppose, as well as our author, has occasiooally seen dogs tied up in couples under 
Ihe manger of a stable. . . . 'Stables' or 'stable,' however, may mean ttatian, 
itabilis stalic, and two distinct propositions may be intended. I'll keep my station 
in the same place where my wife is lodged; I'll run everywhere with her, like dogf 
that are coupled together.— Co LLI BR [cd. 1) : The meaning is not very clear, unless 
we lake ' stable ' in its etymological sense from slaiulwn, a standing place, abode, or 
habitation. In that case. Antigonus only say? he will take care never to oilow hit 
vife to dwell in any place where be is not. The Rev, Mr Barry recommended this 
interpretation to me ; but if so, we oi^;ht to read ' stables ' in the singular. — DVCB 
(Jltmarks, p. So) : A more wretched ' interpretation ' than Mr Bsny's could hardly be 
imagined. Perhaps Antigonus means. — If Hermione prove unchaste, I shall then 
have no doubt that my wife is inclined to play the wanton, and therefore I will allow 
her DO more liberty than I allow my horses, or my hounds, — CollIek in his second 
edition adopted Ihe reading of his MS: ' I'll keep mt stabU,' etc. with this note: 
Antigonus means merely that he will lake care lo keep himself constantly rear his 
wife, in order that she may not offend in the way unjustly charged against Hermione. 

K, G. White (ed. 1) : The meaning of this passage seems 10 plainly ' I will 

degrade my wife's chamber into a stable or dog kennel,' that had there not been 
much, quite from the purpose, written about it, it would require no special notice. 
The idea of horees and dogs being once suggested by the word ' stable,' the speaker 
goes on to utter another thought connected with it: ' I'll go in couples." etc.— R. G, 
White (cd. ii): Incomprehensible, but not corrupt. All efforts at enplanation 
have been absurd or over-subtle. Possibly there is an obscure allusion to 'They 
were fed as horses in the morning; every one neighed after his neighbor's wife.' 
— y^r, V. 8. ' Keep ' possibly is equivalent to guard, shut up, — a use of the word 
not infrequent.— Halltwell: Antigonus probably intends to sny that, if Her- 
mione is falae, he has then no failh in his own wife, and will keep her in her 
chamber with the same strictness that he does a horse in his stables, he will make 
a stable of his bed-chamber, tie his wife lo the manger or rack. The allusioQ 
afterwards lo going in couples does not necessarily refer to the same idea, hut 
may be spoken cither with a generic meaning, or with a distinct allusion 10 huunds 
going in couples. — Staunton : A prodigious amount of nonsense has been written 
on lhi» unfortunate passage, but not a single editor or critic has shown the faintest 
perception of what it means. The accepted explanation, that Antigonus declares he 
will hove his stables in Ihe same place with his wife ; or. as some writers express it, 
he will 'make his stable or dt^-kennel of his wife's chamber't sels gravity com- 



pletely at defiance. What he means, — and the exi 
hardly be excused,— is, unquestionably, that if Her 
should believe every woman unchaste ; bis own 
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\\bi, 163. He keepe my Stablea . . . couples} 

(' Equum Bdamaliun a Semirainidc,' cic. — Plinf, Nat. Hut. viii, 4*), and where he 
lodged her he would ' keep,' thnl is, guard, or fasttn the cnlry of hU slnbles. This 
BCDse of the word ' keep ' is so tommoQ, even in Shttkespeare, thil il is amaring no 
one should have seen its npplLcatiou here. See Com. Err. 11, ii, 208 ; Jim. VIII : 
V, iv, 30; Ham. IV, ',115; Otk. V, ii, 365. [This inlerprelalion of 'keep' ante- 
dUei R. G. White's second ed, Dyce (C/ojj.) quotes Ihe foregoii^ note of Staunton 
and adds : ' As to the words " keep in; stables," compare also the follovriog passage 
in Greene's yam« the Fourth : — " A young stripling . . . that can wail iu a gentle- 
man's chamber when his master is a mile off, itrfi Mil stabU when 'tis empty ; and his 
purse when 'tis full," etc' — iVorks, p. I93, ed. Dyce, 1861. — It is not clear why 
Dyce should have quoted this phrase from Greene. It occuis in the 'bill' wherein 
Slipper sets forth his own qualities as a servant, and is a specimen of heavy wit (but 
the lightest whereof Greene is capable), and consists of a series of anticlimaxes, such 
■s ' ^ young stripling of the age of thirty years,' who can • -work with the lictest,' 
'Jtiep his stable when it is tmfily,' aod winds up with the assertion that he 'hath 
many qualities ■worst thao all these.' In fact, as far as 1 can see, the only poiatlelism 
to the present passage lies in a phrase of three words, repeated. — Ed,] — B. NICHOL- 
SON (A^ 6^ Qu. 1871, IV, viii, 41): Anligoaus, it is to be presumed, like other 
noblemen, had some at least of his horses on his estates. Recurring to them, as be 
afterwards does to bis hounds, he ciclaims, — • As my stallions and marcs arc looked 
after, kept apart, and under ward, so shall my wife be kept,' . . . ' if the Queen be 
false, then are women mere animals, and holding my wife as a bestial, I will lodge 
and keep my brood mares with her, and her as Ihcni.' The transposition of his 
phrases may he intended to express the lirst and mingled outrush of his vehemence, 
but is also an attempt to expreu more strongly thai bis cattle would be held by bim 
equal to his wife. ' Keep,' also by aptness of phtnse, is used in both its senses. — of 
lodge, and of shut or fasten, [In ShaHeiptariana (Feb. 1S84, p. 124) Dr NlCKOI^ 
SON returned to this passage and expressed the belief that the key to it is to be foond 
in a dictum of Aristotle thai horses and mares are the most amorous of animals. — 
Cf. Bartkehmt, xviii, c. 39,]— iNriLEBV [Sh. Htrmctuuties, p. 77) says he intends to 
'settle the matter for good and all,' but throws no new light on it, beyond his asser- 
tion that <the phrase to itrf one's itabla was a familiar phrase in Shakespeare's time; 
and meant to keep personal walcb over one's wife's or one's mistress's chastity.' 
When a phrase is a 'familiar' one, we certainly have a right to expect an abundance 
of eiamples. Ingleby gives only one, and this one fails to bear out his definition. 
Il is from Chapman's All Fooh, IV, li : — ' your wife thai keeps the stable of yoor 
honunr.' He also quotes from Dyce's Glossary the words, given above, from Greene's 
Jamfi thi Fourth, and says Dyce did not understand them. It is remarkable that 
this 'familiar' phrase escaped Gifford, Collier, Dyce, and Staunton. — PerRInc (/^an/ 
Knots, etc. p. 178J has a note on this passage, but as he says be sees no difhculty, be 
cannot be expected 10 solve any, nor does he. 

[In obscure passages like Ibe present, on explanation, in order to be accepted, mtut 
carry instant conviction. It is needless to remark that of none of the explanations 
here recorded can this be affirmed. A comfort, however, remains to us. that, what- 
ever the precise meaning, enough can be surmised of its unsavory drifi to render us 
quite indifferent were the whole speech, creditable as il is to the head and heart of 
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[act II, sc. : 



Then when I feele,and fee her,no farther truft her: 
For euery ynch of Woman in the World, 
I,euery dram of Womans fleih is falfe, 
Ifihebe. 

Leo. Hold your peaces. 

Lord. Good my Lord. 

Antig. It is for you we fpeake,not for our felues: 
You are abus'd, and by fome putter on. 
That will be damn'd for't : would I knew the Villaine, 
1 would Land-damne him : be flie honor-flaw'd, 



173 



164. Thcn\ Ff. Rowe, Pope i, MbI. 

Var, Than Pope ii el cet. 

farlktr\ Cap. Mai. Wb. Sta. 
Cam. fur/her Ff el cet. 

166. /.] / F,. Ay. RowB. 

i6g. Lard.'] Ff, Rowe, Pope, hrjr 
Han. iorii,— Theob. et ccL 



171. abus'd, and ty] abus'd, by Ff. 
aiustd by Rowe, Pope, Han. 

173. Land-damne] F,Fj. land-damm 
Theob. ii. Hm. Warb. land-dam Johns. 
lanl-dam Huds. land-drum Bulloch. 
Itnt-damn Nicholson (Wiibdrawn, N. & 
Qu. 3, li, 435). Land-damn F, el cet 



been urged, which can only claim for itself that it ia not more absurd than its fellows. 
It is. thai stablti were used not only for horses but also for botned cattle. Whece 
Paulina lodged, were she ancUaste, would be a fitting stable for ber husband. 
Further elaboration can be safely left to the reader, who, after wading through this 
long note, may well sigh ; ' an ounce of civel, good apothecary.' — Ed.] 

164. Then] Malonk; Modem editors read, TXan .- certainly not without ground, 
for than was formerly spell ' then ' ; but here, I belicTC. the latter word was intended. 
— Knight : We think [he sentence is comparative : I will (rust her no farther than 
1 see her. [UnqueslioDibly, — Ed.] 

171. putter on] STAimroN ; This appears to have been a term of reproach, 
implying an instigator, or plotter. It occurs again in Hm. VTll ; I, ii, 14. 
[In Schmidt will be found many Eiamples where to put aa means to instigate.] 

173. I would Land-damne him] Hammer: Probably Ibis means the taking 
away a man's life. For Land or Lant is an old word for the sectetton of the kid- 
neys, and to slop the common passages and functions of Nature is In kill. — Capell 
(Gloss.): Rectius — landdamm,\ci pit, or bttry; damm or stop up with Land, i.e. 
Earth, — Johnson ; ' IJind-damn ' is probably one of those words which caprice 
brought into fashion, and which, alter a short time, reason and grammar drove irre- 
coverably away. It, perhaps, meant no more than I will rid ihe coua/ry of him, eim- 
dtmn him to quit the land. — >Ieath (p. 209) : I profess my utter ignorance of the 
meaning, unless the poet possibly might have written : ' I would half-damn him,' i, e. 
I would give him his portion for this world. — Rann : Bury bim alive, stop him up 
with earth, [Rann has received the credit, which belongs to Capell, of having first 
soggesied this meaning of 'land-damn,' Accordingly, R. C, White (ed. i) speaks 
of ' Rano's conjecture,' and says that it is ' not without reason, or the suppoK which 
he neglected to give it. See 7i'/. ^ni/. V, iii, 179: "Set him breast-deep in earth 
■nd famish him," etc' Staunton and Dyce refer to ' Rami's conjecttue,' and both 
gire White's finotation from Tit. i4nJ. (Dyce with credit to While.)]— MxLONr: lam 
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[173. I would Land-damne him] 

peisuaded Ihw ihis is a corniption. »nd thai either the primer caught the word damn 
from the preceding line, or that the transcriber was deceived by limililude of sounds. 
I believe we should rend—' land-</om ' / i, c. kill hiiD ; bury him in earth. [See 
Cnpell's definition. — Ed.] — Steevens ; I think we roighl not unsafely read: • I'd 
lauditnnm him,' — i. f. poison him with laudanum. S<i, in Janson's Silint Woman : 
• Have I no friend that will make her drunk, or give her a lillle laudsDum, or 
«pium?' The word is much more ancient than the time of Shakespeare. I owe 
this remark to Dr Farmer. [It is bard to believe that the ' Puck of Commentaiois ' 
did not lake a malicious pleasure in thus recording the solemn nonsense of his learned 
friend. Although he adopted the emendation, he knew well enough that it would not 
be asEocialed with bis name. — Ed.] — Knight ; Fanner's conjecture is, we suppose, 
intended for a joke. — Collier (ed. i) : ' Lnmback ' occurs in various writers and 
Oieans la bral ; but it can hardly have been mistiikcn by the printer, and il would not 
be forcible enough for Antigonus's stale of mind. Il occurs in the uniquf dnuna of The 
Tart TriuiKphi of Love and Fortunt, 1589; — ' I would lamlMick the devil out of you, 
for all your geare.' [Act IV.] Again in Monday and Cheltle's Death of Robert Earl 
ef HantingloH, 1601 :— 'And with this dagger lustily lambackt." [V, i; Collier, in ■ 
note, luggests that ■ lambackt ' should be tambeakid. to cudgel ; thb word Hazlitt in hil 
ed. of Dodtley adopts. Collier, in his Second Edition, tells us that his MS Corrector 
bad erased ' Land-damme ' and substituted lam/'aci : wherefore Collier adopted 
lambatk in his text ; ■ because there is little doubt that the compositor's eye caught 
the word ■ damn'd exactly above in the preceding line,' and hence changed lam- 
iaik to ' land-damme.' ' I would lamback him,' says Collier, ' means I would beat 
or belabour hiro, but how it came to mean that is doubtful." In his Third Edition 
Collier relumed to ' land - damn, ']—DYCfl (Jtemaris, p. 81) : Farmer's conjecture is 
midoubtedly (excepting Mr Collier's) the worst which has been offered on this 
passage. That of Hanmer is at least in keeping with the grossness of the lines 



which follow. In the word ' land-damn' there 



ippears 






tion ; but I may just notice that a similar compound o< 

of Warner:—' Hence countrie Loutes land lurch t 

p. 219, ed. 1596. — HaLLIWELL: Unless there be a 

can merely mean, either, to condemn to quit the lai 

ODi the land 1 the latter explanation better suiting the energetii 

intended to be conveyed by the speaker. It is barely possibh 

word may be preserved in one of the following 



incurable 

popular poem 

™'i England. 

iption in the teit, this word 

banish, or to curec ihrough- 

iciation obviouslf 

corruption of the 

Landon, lanlam. 



ranlan are used by some Glosteishire people in the sense of scouring or correcting to 
lome purpose, and also of rattling and rating severely, but no certain idea can be 
■fliil 10 these cant phrases.' — MS Gloisary, compiled about 1780. — WalkeR [Crit. 
iii, 99) : ft seems possible that Shakespeare may have written live-damn. ' He it 
sure to be damned for his villainy sooner or later 1 and were it in my power I would 
damn him alive, — inflict the torments of hell on him, while yet living.' — Liue-land. 
D and e are often confounded at the end of words. At any rale live-damn may, 
perhaps, served as a makeshift, till the tme reading be discovered. ... It may be 
also observed thai the hyphen may. perhaps, be a corruption : as is the case in many 
other passages of the Folio, where the printers, not knowing what to make of the 
word in the MS, substituted a conjectural one of a compound form. — Clark and 
Wright {Cambridge EdiHan): With the sense to beat, which Collier assigns to 
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I haue three daughters : the eldeft is eleuen; 
The fecond, and the third, nine : and fome fiue : 
If this proue true, they'l pay foHt. By mine Honor 
I!e gell'd em all : fourteene they fhall not fee 



/™ 



fi/j/cF.Fj. 



«Hd/omfJi, 



and 177. gili'd em\ F,. gtPd 'cm F^F^. 

fivi gild' em Rowe + , Var. '73, Sing, Dyce, 
r, and iemt Jive Wh. Sla. Cam. Ktly. geld Ikcm C»p. el 



lambaek, il seems >n anticlimax aHer the thteitt iq tbe line preceding, — Kkigktlby 
(Exp.za\'): There is also ■ vulgar term /dininjft. — Cartwright; Read: ' I would 
hang him, ,5(1/ be she,' elc^HuNTLEY (C/ojj. Cotnodd Dialect)-. Landam. To 
abuse with rancour; Damn ihrough (be lond. — Thornclikfe (N. &• Qu. 187S, V, 
iii, 464) : Forty years ago an old cualom wits still in use id this dislrici [Buxton]. 
When any slanderer was delected, or any parlies discovered in adultery, it was usual 
to Ian-dan them. This was done by the rustics traversing fmm house to house along 
the ' country-side ' blowing Irumpels and beating drums, or pans, and kettles. When an 
audieDce was assembled, the delinquents' names were proclaimed, and they were thus 
land-damned. — H. Weixiwood {jV. and Qu. 1875, V, iv, 3) : Thomcliffe's eiplana- 
(ion carries, to me at lead, complete conviction. . . . I( is hardly doubtful that landan, 
like randan, or ranlan, is a mere representation of continued noise. — SCHMIDT (Er- 
ISuterungen, etc. p. z8i) : The Folio reads ; ■ 1 would land— damn him.' Perhaps the 
dash should be alter ■ would,' and, in the MS, it read : — ' Would I knew the villain, 
I would— Lord, damn him !' [Dr Schmidt repeated this in his Lexicon I — Ed.] — 
Inglebv {Sh. Hermeneulici. p. 155) : Land-damning might mean the • drier death 
ashore' mentioned by Trotens in Tiw Gent. I, I.^PekRINO (p. 180) dies Cym. 1, ii, 
■ 5-26, and remarks : — ' Land-damn bim ' in tbe light of this passage would contain a 
deal in a small compass, — the challenge Antigoniu would have sent bim; tbe duel which 
he would have fought with him ; tbe lesolutioD with which he would have held bis own 
ground; (he fiery vigour with which be would have forced bim to give him some of 
his ground ; the stunning blow which be would have dealt him till he had measured 
bis length on the ground; and, having left him no ground lo stand upon, whether he 
would damn bim further and forbid his body interment, we need nol pursue— ihe 
land-damning would have been thorough and complete. The illilerate multitude of 
Shakespeare's day (and we are no better olT than they, so far as accurate knowledge 
of ibis word goes) would understand the meaning and significance of the last, if 
they could not of the Risl portion of Ibis mysterious compound. — Mackav {Glasi.) 
shows thai in bucolic terms for scourging, tbe Gaelic tongue is superior lo out?, [I am 
happy lo agree with Perring ; we can all grasp tbe meaning of the last half of ' Land- 
damne,' and I would add, that to understand half of Shakespeare's meaning in a 
difiicuU passage is scmelbing lo be not a little proud of. — Ef).] 

175. second . . . Gue] Theobald restored the true punctuation to Ibis tine, with 
the note that ' the eldest was eleven years of ^e. the second, nine, and the third, some 
five ' ; juslifying the use of ' some ' by Lear, I, i, 20 ;— ■ a son by order of law, some 
year elder than this' ; and Ji. T, ii, 5 ;— • 1 am some twelve or fourteen moonshines 
1^ of a brother. '^Malone: Shakespeare undoubtedly wrote ' some ' ; for were we, 
with Fj lo read ' sans five,' Ibeo the second and third daughter woold both be of the 
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To bring falTe generations : they are co-heyres, 
And I had rather glib my felfe, then they 
Should not produce faire iffue. 

Leo. Ceafe, no more : 
You fmell this bufinefle with a fence as cold 
As is a dead-mans nofe : but I do fee't, and f 
As you feele doing thus : and fee withall 
The Inftruments that feele. 

If it be fo, 
We neede no graue to burie honefty, 
There's not a graine of it, the face to fweeten 
Of the whole dungy-earth. 

Leo. What? lacke I credit ? 

Lord. I had rather you did lacke then I (my Lord) 
Vpon this ground : and more it would content me 
To haue her Honor true, then your fufpition 

179- £■/'*] M Grey, unsii Healh. 

183. deadmans\ dead man's Rowe. 
but I dii'\ I Pope + , Var. '73, 

SiMT. 

184. tkm:'\ /Ail, I^Usom (ap. Dyce), 
Huds. 

Mm,-] tiut; [Laying bold of 
bit ana, Mu. Mxi, [Striking bim. 

184, 185. and...fetlt\ Erased by C0IL 
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Be Wam'd for't how you might. 

Leo. Why what neede we 
Commune with you of this ? but rather follow 
Our forcefuil inftigation ? Our prerogatiue 
Cals not your Counfailes, but our natural! goodnefle 
Imparts this : which, if you, or ftupified, 
Or feeming fo, in skill, cannot, or will not 
Rellifh a truth, like vs : informe your felues, 
We neede no more of your aduice : the matter, 
The lofle, the gaine, the ord'ring on't, 
Is all properly ours- 

Antig. And I wifli (my Liege) 
You had onely m your filent iudgement tride it, 



196. d/] for Ff, Rowe, Pope, Hon. 
Ihisf[ this. Coll. Dyce, Sla. 
Cttio. tluds. Rife, Wh. ii, Din. 
bHl'\ net Han. 

198. CounfaUes\ Counfih F^F^. 

199, zoo. er...siill'\ Id pareotbesis, 
Theob. ei seq. 



201. JieliiJA fl] Reiish as Cap. Vm. 
Rann, Slecv. Var. Sing. Kt!y. 

Z03, 104. The. ..Is all} One line, 
Theob. el seq. 

204. Is all propttly'\ Is proptrly all 
Pope, art all Properly Han. 



new feel me, on my doing thus to you, and as you now 6ee ihe instruments that feel, 
1. e. my lingets. Leontes must here be supposed (o lay bold of eitber ibe beard or 
ami, or some otber part, of Antigonus. — Henlev suggests that pcrbaps Lfonles 
makes the sign on bis forehead 10 wbicb Stauntoo refers at I. ii, 255, 

196. but rather follow] Abbott (5 3S5) : The general rule is that afler iuf Ibe 
finite verb is to be supplied without tbe negative, as in Macb. Ill, i, 47 : — ■ To be 
thus is nothing, But to be safely thus (is somediing).' In the present case, the nega- 
ti»e ii implitd in tbe first verb Ihrougb the qiirstion, • Why need we ?' ('. ^. ' We need 
not.' Tbe second verb must not br taken inttrregatively, and tbns it omils the nega- 
tive : ' Why need we commune with you ? we need ntther follow our own impulse." 
Else, if both verbs be taken intem^lively, ' but ' must be taken as ■ and nol ' : ' Why 
need we coroniunc with you, and nol follow our own impulse ?' 

197. prerogatiue] Davis {p. 127): Tbe Tudor and Stuart conceptian of the 
extent of the prerogative is asserted here. It took more than a century and a half 
to quell the exorbitant preleosions of (he English sovereigns in this respect. 

199. which] Abbott (J 149) : Here ' which ' means as regards ■uihUh. and in this 
and in other places approiimales to that vulgar idiom which is well known to readers 
of Martin C/hBzslnmt.—Dt.iaHTOH attributes the confusion of construction to the 
parenthesis ; ' or stupefied ... in skill.' There is another similnr eiample in V, i, 
168:— 'whom ... I desire . . . lo look on him.' Capell in the present case 
obviates confusion by reading 'as a truth,' in line zoi, which is an improvement and 
would be allowable if the passage were capable of no Other explanation. — Ed. 

200. in akill] That is, cunning, design, purpose. 

30I. your aelaes,] There should be no cotuna here, I think. 



i] 
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Without more ouerture. 

Leo. How could that be ? 
Either thou art moft ignorant by age, 
Or thou wer't borne a foole : Catni/lo's flight 
Added to their FamiUarity 

(Which was as groffe, as euer touch'd comefliire. 
That lack'd fight onely, nought for approbation 
But onely feeing, all other circumllances 
Made vp to'th deed) doth pufh-on this proceeding. 
Yet, for a greater confirmation 
(For in an A6le of this importance, 'twere 
Mod pitteods to be wilde) 1 hane difpatch'd in port, 
To facred Dclpkos, to Apfollo's Temple, 
Cleomines and Diotty whom you know 
Of ftufTd-fufficiency : Now, from the Oracle 



aH./teing, aW] fteing all F^F^, 

Rowe. itetHg: all Theob. 

215. p«Jk-m\ fjk on Ff et seq, 
ai8. pitttoui'\ pUlioia F,F,. piHam 

F^, Rowe, Pope, fifeous Tbcob. 



218. fian,] F,. 7-™ Han. 

ijo, Cleomines] Ff, Rowe, Fope + . 

Dion] Deon Ff, Rowe. 
^z\. Jluff'd-fufficimiy'] F,. Jtuff'd 
fufficiency t jF^. 



iBt is, openness, disclosure, publicity. 

313. touch'd conieClure] ' Coojecture ' is the subject of ' toucb'd.' uot Ihe object. 
Tbeir familiarity was as cleai as conjecture could reach, tbat lacked no proof but 
light. Schmidt here interprets ■ touch ' by mmii, anmse, with ' conjecture ' in the 
•ceusatjve. But it was not the grossncss which aroused conjecltirt, but conjecture 
that eBtimat«d the amount of grosSoeH.— Eo. 

313. lack'd , . . approbation] Johnson: 'Approbation' 10 this place is pul for 
pTBof. Staunton considers 'sight only ' as parenthetical, and iocloses it between 
commas. His punctuation does not essentially affect the meaning, which is, as be 
lays in a note ; — ' Thai wanted, seeing excepted, nothing for proof.' His punctuation 
b further complicated by putting a semi-colon after ' approbation.' The punctuation 
of the Folio cann«, I think, be improved. — Ed] 

218. wilde] Walker i^Crit. iii, 379) conjectures v/idt, 1, r. wide of the truth, and 
gives many instances where the Folio prints ' wild ' for widi. Bui inasmuch as ' wilde ' 
may very well mean here, as it means elKwhere, rash, htadlang, it is safest to adhere 
to the ten. — Ed. 

3tS. 1 bane dispatcta'd, etc.] In Darastus and Fawriia, BcUaria (Hcmioae) 
fell down on her knees and besought the king to send to Ihe Isle of Detphos, to the 
Oracle. Accordingly, Llovd (p. 139) observes : — ' Shakespeare made Ihe reference 
to the Oracle originate with the accuser, and this proof of respect for it, on his part, 
tenders his sense of his impiety in insulting it, and consequent confession of guilt and 
(abjection to its predictions, consistent and notnral.' 

121. BtuS'd-BtifficicDcy] Johnson: That is, of abilities more than enough. — 
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They will bring all, whofe fpirituall counfaile had 
Shall (lop, or fpurre me. Haue I done well / 

Lord. Well done (my Lord.) 

Leo. Though I am fadsfide, and neede r 
Then what I know, yet fhall the Oracle 
Giue reft to th'mindes of others ; fuch as he 
Whofe ignorant credulitie, will not 
Come vp to th'truth. So haue we thought it good 
From our free perfon, fhe fhould be confindc, 
Leaft that the treachery of the two, fled hence, 
Be left her to performe. Come follow vs, 
We are to fpeake in publique ; for this burmefTe 
Will raife vs all. 

Antig. To laughter, as I take it, 
If the good truth, were knowne. Exeunt 

326. Thtn\ Than F et aeq. 

■ iw] ^c hatit Ff, Ro«c, 
Pope, Hin. 

BosWBLL: So io DallingtOD's Melhod of Travtll:—' I remember a 

D utE and language, well stricketi in yean, a mourner for bis second 
wife; a father of marriageable children, who with other his booke studies abroad, 
joyned also the exercise of dancing ; it was his hap in an honourable Sai (as tbey 
call il) to lake b fall, which in mine opinion was not so disgrscefull as the dancing 
ilselfe, to a man of his stuffe.' [This irreleTnot extract would not have been repealed 
here, had il nol been quoted by subsequeni cdilors. — Ed,] 

223. Bpune me] DycK (ed. iii) : Manmer printed 'Spur me oo,' — rightly, I silt- 



ACT n, SC. 11.1 
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Scena Secunda. 



Enter Paulina, a Gentleman, Gaoler, Emilia, 

Paul. The Keeper of the prifoii, call to him : 
Let him haue knowledge who I am. Good Lady, 
No Court in Europe is too good for thee, 
What dofl thou then in prifon ? Now good Sir, 
You know me, do you not ? 

Gao. For a worthy Lady, 
And one, who much I honour. 



6. fn/anfl prism F [Enter Keeper. 
Cap. Slee». Mai. KnL 

7. Ho/r] not? [Re-enter Gent, wilh 
the Coaler nr Keeper. Rowe el eeq. 
(subs.). 

8. etc. Gao.] Goa. F^F^, Rowe + . 
Kcc. or Keep. Cap. et cet. 

9. wkB\ Dyce,Wh.i,SU.Cani.Hud». 
whom Ff et cct. 



1. Scena] Scma F,F,. 

A PriBoa. Pope. See Note, line 66. 
3. Eater,..] Enter Paulina and 8 
Geattemaa. Rune (with other Attend- 
ants. Han. et seq. subs,). 

Gaoler] Coaler F,Fj, Rowe + . 

3. kirn .'] him. [Exit Cent. Rowe. 
him; [loan All. Cap. 

4, knoTvUdge\ ike knmeittige Rowe. 
■<vko\ ifh<ym Ff, Rowe, Pope. 

3. Enter Paulina] Lauy Martin (p. 3S3) : Paulina, the wife of Antiganui. a 

lady of high position, henceforth tills a most important part in the drama, and sboold 
be impersonaled in any adequate represenlHlion of the play by an actress of the first 
order. She is a woman of no ordinary sagacity, with a warm beait. a vigorous brun, 
and an ardent temper. Her love for Hermione has its roots in admintUon and rever- 
ence for all the good and gracious qualities of which the queen's daily life has given 
witness. She has beeo much about her royal mislress, and much esteemed and 
trusted liy her, Leontes, knowing lliis, obviously anticipates Ihat she will nol remain 
quiet when ahe bears of the charge be has brought against Uie queeo. and ihat he has 
tbrusl her into prison. Accordingly, he has given eipreas orders that Paulina is not 
lo be admilled to the prison, and this fresh act of cruelty she learns from the governor 
only when she arrives there in the hope of being some comfort lo her mucb-wronged 
mistress, 

6, prJaoo ?] See Textual Note.— Collier teads Enttr Jailor, and ihu» com- 
ments: 'So called in the old copies; from which there is no reason to vary, by call- 
ing the 'Jailor' kttpcr, as has been done by modem editors. [Capell substituted 
Ketpir for ■ Gaoler,' I suppose, because he is so called by Paulina. — Ed.] 

9. who] The change by F, of this ' who ' to whom seems to show that not until 
nine yean after F, was printed were compositoir fully aware thai in certain cues the 
relative pronoun must be infieeled. Abbott, g 274, gives tnany eiamples of the over- 
■igbt. It is not worth while lo change it here. It misleads do one. If Ihe MS 
were read aloud to the compositors of F,, a* is highly prohable, the m Deeded for 
'«bo' wax heard, as it still may be, in the n of the following 'much,' — Ed. 
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Pau, Pray you then, 
Conduft me to the Queene. 

Gao. I may not (Madam) 
To the contrary I haue exprefie commandment. 

Pau. Here's a-do, to locke vp honefly & honour from 
Th'accelTe of gentle vifitors. Is't lawful! pray you 
To fee her Women ? Any of them? Emilia ? 

Gao. So pleafe you (Madam) 
To put a-part thefe your attendants, I 
Shall bring Emilia forth. 

Pau. I pray now call her ; 
With-draw your felues. 

Gao. And Madam, 
I muft be prefent at your Conference. 

Pau. Wei! : be't fo : prethee. 
Heere's fuch a- doe, to malie no ftaine, a ftaJne, 



l8. a-parf\ apart F^. ajiari C^j. 
et seq. 

20, 2t. /.,,Je/ues] Liiiei divided M 
nmo Cap. Var. Raan. 

aa fray now] pray ytu n<mi Ff, 
Rowe, Pope, Theob. Warb. Johiu. Cap. 
Vol-. Rami, Steev. 

21, [Eieunl Genl. &c. Theob. 
21-24. Wilh-draio ... prclAft.'\ Lines 

eod, ie,„ti!c//.-...prir/Aee. Hsu, 

22, 23. Lines divided it present MbL 
22-36. Am/.-.^eicuriHg.'] Llnei end, 

MUif ... Cenfcraue ... ado, ... colourmg. 

23, your^ all your Han. 

24, Welt; b^f\ Ff. Cap. Coll. Dyce. 
Wh. Cam. Wtll, well; Be it Han. 
Wilt: bi it Rowe et eel, 

24, 25. [Enter Emilia. Ff, Rowe + . 
Opposite line 26, Johns, et seq. 

24. [Exit Gaoler. Johns. 

25. Heere't\ Here is Cap. Var. 

21. your aelues} Kmght ; In (hese speeches we follow the metrical arrangement 
of (he origina!. which is certainly oot improved by [he botching which we find in all 
modem editions, 

2$, it. no staine . . . colouring] Deightom : There is here a pun upon the 
word 'colour' in its literal ien», with rerereoce (o 'stain,' and itfi metap^o^icBl 
sense of palliatiog. giving a specious appearance. [The punctuation of F, needs 
KvisioD. The Cambridge Edition and ils followers have no coimnas in the line at 



12, 13. /...emlraryl One line, Cap. 
Vat. Rann. Mai. Sleev. Var. Knt, Coll. 
Dyce, Sing. Wh. i, Sla. KUy. 

14. Here't a-do] Closing line 13, Cap. 
Var. Rann, Mai, Sleev. Var. Knt, CoU. 
Dyce, Wh. i, Sta. Separate line, Cam. 
Wh. ii. 

14-16. ffere'!... Emilia f] Lines end, 
isnour ... vifitors ... Women ... Emilia f 

14-17. Here's. ..{Afadamy] Lines end, 
a-do, ...from ... lanfiill,...tAem f... Mad- 
am, Han. Cap. Var. Rann, Dyce. 

14-19. Here's. ..forth'] Lines end, uofa, 
...fn!m...tawfttn,...theml...ptd...bring 
...forth. Mai. Steev. Var. Sing. Ktly. 

15. Tk-afetfel Ff, Rowe + . Coll. 
Sing. Wb. The aeiess Cap. et eel, 

Ii'tl /iiVJohns. Var. Rann, Mai. 
SlecT. Var. Ktly, 

17. Sapleafe^ /f it so please Mm. 
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As pafles colouring. Deare Gentlewoman, 
How fares our gtacious Lady ? 

Emit. As we!! as one fo great, and fo forlome 
May hold together : On her frights, and greefes 
(Which neuer tender Lady hath borne greater) 
She is, fomcthing before her time, deliuer'd. 

Pan. A boy ? 

£»ii/. A daughter, and a goodly babe, 
Lufty, and like to Hue : the Queene receiues 
Much comfort in't : Sayes, my poore prifoner, 
I am innocent as you, 

Fau. I dare be fwornei 
Thefe dangerous, vnfafe Lunes i'th'King, befiirew them: 



38 

30. iarttt} iorn FjF^, Rowe, Pope, 
Han. Cap, 

36. /a«] /■wPope + . 

38. iVA'] 0' tAe Cap. conj. Var. Rann, 
Mai. Steev. Var. Knu 



26, 27. Df are... Lady i-] One line, 
Cap, Mai. Steev. Var. Sing, Ktly. 

a6. [Enter Emilia. Johns, Re-enter 
Keeper irilb Emilia. Cap. 

27, eur] one F,. 
gUH^.,^ F,. 



■II : vhicb is good, but perbapa not as helpful as il might be. All o<her ediiJom bate 
■ comma only after ' stain ' at the end of the line, which is, I [hiok, wrong. If a 
comma be necdfnl at all, it should follow the first 'slaine,' as in (he Folio, inasmuch 
as the sense is : ' Here's such a fuss, to make [hat which is do stain at all, a stain so 
black that it cannot be coloured.' — Ed.] 

31. Boroething] Walker (Crit. i, an) in speaking of the variable accent of 
letrulAing and Hothing, adds; 'Note that Surrey always lays Ihe stronger accent 
in the final syllable of such words.' So in the present passage r She la, some- 
thing, etc.; as if 'she had said "some vihU before," etc' So also in IV, iv,4l6, 
Ferdita says: '1 cannot speak So well (nothing so well),' etc. 

37. BWOme] Ladv Maktin (p. 354) : This Paulina exclaims in her hoi anger; 
and in the words that follow shows her clear common-sense and fearless courage, of 
which she gives remarkable proofs al a later stage. From lirst to last she regards the 
conduct of Leontcs as simple madness, 

3». vnsafe Lunes i'th'King] Thhobaiu : I have nowhere, but in our author, 
observed this word adopted in our tongue, to signify frnay, lunacy. Bui il is a 
■node of expression with the French. — il y a di la lutte. 1. 1. he hiu got Ihe moon in 
his head ; he is frantick. Cotgrave ; LHtir, folic. [Cotgmve also gives : ' 11 y a de 
la lune. He is a foolish, humorous, bare-braind, eiddie-headed fellow,'] — SteeveNS ; 
A similar eipression occurs in Tit Jirvingfr's Tragedy, 1608 [11, adjSii.] : ' I know 
'twas but some peevish miiim in him.' — M. MASON : The old copy reads; 'lunes in 
the king,' which should not have been changed. The French phrase has: 'ttans In 
Wte;' and the passage, qtioted by Steevens from TAe Revenger't Tragedy has 'some 
peevish moon in him.' — Schmidt: * Lunes' has been substituted by modem editors 



Ibf ' lines ' in Merry Wiva, IV, ii 



z. and Tro. and Cm. II, i 
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He rauft be told on't, and he (hall : the office 

Becomes a woman beft, I!e take't vpon me, 40 

If I proue hony-mouth'd, let my tongue blifter. 

And neuer to my red-look'd Anger bee 

The Trumpet any more ; pray you {EntilUi) 

Commend my beft obedience to the Queene, 44 

39. dhV] d/ U Pope, Han. 41. /leay - mouth'd'\ hanty - mouth 
i/jAa/i] shall Rowe, Pope, Han, Warb. 

40. take't^ laic it F^. 

m Bam. Ill, iii, 7.— Collier (ed. ii) : The MS changes ' unsafe ' to uniane, which 
certainly is more appropriate, and to say that the king's ' lunes ' are ' dangerous ' and 
ttmafe is mere lautology. [Is there not tautology also in ' imiaiu lunes ' ?] — Staun- 
ton ; The old text needs no alteration : ' dangerous ' like its aynonym ' perilous ' was 
sometimes used for iiling, catalU, misihirveiu ; and in some such sense may very 
well stand here. — Grosart, m his edition of Greene's Prose IVoris, saj-s that two in- 
stances of the use of this word are to be therein found. The passages are as follows : 
'The more she stroue against the streame the lesse it did preuaile, the closer shec 
Couered Che sparke, the more it kindled : yea, in seeking to fnlose Ihe Lunes, the more 
ahce was intangied.' — Mamillia: The second pari, 1593 (p. iSg, ed. Grosart), 
* Loue, yea, loue it K (8 Pharicles) and more if more may be that hath so fellered 
my freedoDie and tyed my liherlie with so short a tedder, as either thou must be the 
man which must vnloae me from the lunes. or else I shal remaine in a lothsome 
Laberinth d! the extreme date of death deliuer me.'— Id. (p. I98). Whereon Grosart 
remarks (p. 332) ; ' The context in Greene shows Clarinda in very lunacy and frcniy 
of love-passion for Pharicles. . . . Neither Dr Schmidt in his Lexicon, s. v., nor 
Dycc in bis great Glossary, nor any of the editors, has been able to adduce another 
example of the word. This is only one of a multitude of instances wherein Greene 
sheds light on Shakespearian words and cruies.' Had Greene's learned editor turned 
to Stiutt's Sports anil Pastimes, Bk. I, chap. ii. sec. ix, and read, in the ' Caparison of s 
Hawk ' : ' The jesses were made sufficiently long for the knots to appear between 
the middle and the little fingers of the hand ihal held them, so that the lunes, or 
small thongs of leather, might be fastened to them with two tyrrets, or rings : and the 
lunes were loosely wound round the little linger ' (quoted in Cent. Diet.), 1 (hinlt he 
would not have been so sure (hat he had found the same word in both Greene and 
Shakespeare. The recurrence of the phrase ' unloose the lunes,' in tbe two passages, 
tliould h*Te put bim on his guard, as well as its occurrence in The Carde of Fancii 
(p. lao, ed. Grosart) : — ' no Haukc so haggard, but will stoop at the lure : no Niesse 
[an eyas] so ramage [wild] but will be reclaimed to the Lunes.' — Ed. 

40. 41. mc, . . . blister.] The comirui and the period should change places. 

44. Commend] Deichton : * In this idiomatic or formal phrase this word [com- 
mend] has acquired a somewhat peculiar signification. The resolution would seem 
to be. Give my commendation lo him, or. Say thai I commend myself lo him, mean' 
ing that I commit and recommend myself to his afrcctionate remembrance. So, we 
have (he Latin, " Me tolura tuo amori fideiquc commendo " (Cicero, Episl. ad Alt. 
iii, zo) ; and "Tibi me lolum commendo atque trade" (Id. Episf. Fam. ii, 6). At 
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If ihe dares Iruft me with her little babe, 
I'le fhew't the King, and vndertake to bee 
Her Aduocate to th'lowd'ft. We do not know 
How he may foften at the fight o'th'Childe : 
The fitence often of pure innocence 
Perfwades, when fpeaking failes. 

Etnil. Moft worthy Madam, 
your honor, and your goodneile is fo euident, 
That your free vndertaking cannot miffe 
A thn'uing yfTue : there is no Lady Huing 
So meete for this great errand ; pleafe your Ladilhip 
To vifit the next roome, lie prefenrly 
Acquaint the Queene of your moft noble offer, 
Who, but to day hammered of this defigne, 
But durft not tempt a minifter of honour 
Leaft (he (hould be deny'd. 

Paul. Tell her {Emilia) 




47, lo «'] lo 'Ik VI. to tkr Cap. 


56. prtstfirlvl F,. 


lotvd-fl-\ tmidnt Var. Raan, Mai. 


58, hantmcrid af\ Ff, Rowe. ham- 


SteeT. Var. KnI. Sing. Sta. 


mt-'d on HiQ. hamfrut'd of Pope et 


51. u>] a™ « Coll. (MS). 


eel. 


54- Iktrt iij Ihtre'i Han. Dyce li, iii. 


60. Ltaft^ Ltft Rowe. 
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He vfe that tongue I haue : If wit flow from't 62 

As boldnefle from my bofome, le't not be doubted 
I fha]l do good, 

Emil. Now be you bleft for it. 65 

lie to the Queene : pleafe you come fomething neerer. 

Gao. Madam, if't pleafe the Queene to fend the babe, 
I know not what I fhall incurrc, to pafie it, 
Hauing no warrant. 

Pan. You neede not fcare it (fir) 70 

This Childe was prifoner to the wombe, and is 
By Law and procefle of great Nature, thence 
Free'd, and enfranchis'd, not a partie to 
The anger of the King, nor guilty of 
(If any be) the trefpafle of the Queene. 75 

Gao. I do beleeue it. 

Paul. Do not you feare : vpon mine honor, I 
Will ftand betwixt you, and danger. Exeunt 78 

61. /""''O •'''■ Ro«'e + . Cap, Dyce, Mai. Sleev. Var. Coll. Dyce, Hods. 

Wh. SlH. Cam. Iluda. Rife, from U 76-78. / do ...dangir'\ Line* end: 

Var. '73 el eel. upoa.,. danger Cap. Mai, Steer. Var. 

63. It'l] Itl 7 Ff, Rowe 4 , Cap. Dyce, Sing. Ktly. 

Wh. Sta. Cam. Huda. Rife. Ul ilVai. 78. d/twii/'i ■twfxt Fope + , Vai. 

'73 et cet. Rann, Mai. Sleev. Var. Sing. Ktly, 

71. TAii'] The Rowe4, Vot. Rann. Dyce ii, iii. 

62. wit] Generally, in Shakespeare, this means inlelltetual power, which, to tuit 
tbe passage, can be here modiRed into keennta, tad, addreis. — Ed. 

63. le't] Nole the lyp<^aphical care with which the absorption of the / of ' let ' i« 
indicated. See II, i, iS. 

66. please . . . neerer] The only enplanaiion which J can find for this sentence 
is thai Paulina is not aclually inside the Prison, but slands without at Ihe Gate or 
Entrance, and Eioilia asks her lo enter or to Come further wilhin it. I( this be So 
the Scene should not be laid, as it is in many Editions since the days of Pope, JD 
' A Prison.' It would be belter, I think, lo place il ' At the Gale of a Prison :' the 
Gaoler says, ' I shall bring Emelia forth; which does not sound as if the; were ail 
within the Prison. Moteorer, Paulina's very tirst words, ' The keeper of the prison, 
lall to him,' betoken that she is outside the prison and is summoning him to the 
entrance. Capell, followed, subalantially, by many edilors also, places the Scene in 
an ' Outer-room of a Prison ' which woald, perhaps, explain the Gaoler's words, but 
hardly account for Paulina's and Emilia's. — Ed. 

6S. to passe it] Abbott, § 356 : Thai is, I know not what penalty I shall incmr as 
the consetiuenee of at for, lettinf; it pass. [.See II, i, 121.] 

73, 74. partie to . . . ^ilty of] For other examples of accented monosyllables, 
see Abbott, J 457. 

77, 78. Walker [Crit. ill, too) expresses his approval of the precenl metriHl 



ACT II, sc. iii.] 
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SccEtta Tertia, 



Enter Leontes, Seruants, Paulina, Antigonus, 
and Lords. 

Leo. Nor night, nor day, no reft : It is but weaknefTe 
To beare the matter thus : meere weaknefTe, if 
The caufe were not in being : part o'th caufe, 
She, th'Adultrefle : for the harlot-King 
Is quite beyond mine Arme, out of the blanke 



t. ScKDB...] Sccna... F^. Scene it. 
Pope + . 

The Palace. Pope. 

2. Enter...] Enter Leon. AnL, Lords 
and other Attendants. Rowe. Ant. and 
Lor<Iii, waiting, and other Attend. En< 



5. metre'] mear F , Rowe i. 
weaineji, if] •wtainta. If Coll. 

Dycc, Sla. Cam. Hud». Wh. H. 

6. being:] being. Coll. Dfce, Sla. 
Cam. Ktljr, Huda. Wh. ii (subs.). 

7. harhl Xing] harlo/ Hug Cap. et 
»eq. 



diritioD or these Uqm, in preference to that adopted by Capell, and IbcD goes on to 
SBf : ■ I notice this passa^, because il gives inc occasion to remark, that Shakespeare 
very frequently concludes his scenes with a seven-syllable line ; so that any objcclion 
to such an atrangement of the lines in such a. situation, as being out of place, is 
unfounded. See the present play. Lear, Macbeth, and Othello. Note, too, the con- 
clusion of The Tien Noilt fCinsnten, as bearing upon the question how far the Fifth 
Act of that play belongs to Shakespeare. 

7. harlot-King] Skeat (Diet.) : • Harlot ' was originally used of either sex 
indifferently; in fact, more commonly of men in Middle English. It has not, either, 
B very bad sense, and means little more ihan ' fellow.' < He was a gentil harlot and 
a kind." — Chaucer, C. T. 649. Of disputed origin, but presumably Teutonic, vii. 
from the Old High German, iarl, a man. This is ■ well-known word, appearing 
also as Icelandic tarl, a man, fellow, Anglo-Saxon eeerl, a man, and in the modetn 
English, churl. The sufRx is the usual French diminutive aullii ■ol, as in 6ill-ol from 
mie; il also appears in the English pergonal name Charlotte, which is probably the 
•ety same word. We actually find the whole word carlot in As You Like It, III, v, 
108. [Unfortunately, this note is not given in As You Like II, in this edition. It 
never occurred to me to look for ' carlot ' under harlot. — Ed.] 

8. Anne] Johnson: Beyond the aim of any ailempi that I can make againit 
him, 'B!aok" and 'level' are terms of archery. — Douce : 'Blank' and 'level' 
mean mark and aim ; but they are terms of guonety, not archery. [It is haiardous 
to make a positive asseition with regard to Shakespeare's langui^e. Compare ' a well- 
experienced ari-^CT-bits the mark His eye dotb level M.' — Perielis, 1,1. 164.] — FlEIJl 
(Sk. Soe. Papers, iii, I36) : ' Ann ' is here a misprint for aim. We have < arm ' also 
for aim in Tro. and Cres. V, vii. 6, and in Nam. IV, vii, 24. R, G. Whitb (ed. i) : 
Although an ol^ect may be out of point-blank shot, nothing can be said to be beyond 
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And leuell of my braine : plot-proofe : but (hee, 
I can hooke to me : fay that flie were gone, 
Giuen to the fire, a moity of my reft 
Might come to me againe. Whofe there ? 

Scr. My Lord. 

Leo. How do's the boy ? 

Ser. He tooke good reft to night : 'tis hop'd 
His ficknelTe is difcharg'd. 

Leo. To fee his NoblenelTe, 
Conceyuing the diftionour of his Mother. 
He ftrajght declin'd, droop'd, tooke it deeply, 
Faftcn'd, and fix'd the fhame on't in himfelfe : 
Threw-off his Spirit, his Appetite, his Sleepe, 



[act II, sc. i 



[Eoler an Att. Rowe. 
13. S*r.] Alien. Rovfc. i. A. Cap. 
Zorrf.] Lord. Enrer. F,. Lord. 
Enter. F^F^. lordf [advancing] Cap. 

15, 16. rtfi...Hu\ Linn divided: — 
rtst Ta-nighl, 'Hi kefd his Hao. rtsl 
lo-night; and it is kop'd His Cap. nst 
lo-night; 'Til hop'd, his Steev. et seq, 
(subs.). 



17. TV/w] Closing line 16, Stee», 
Var, 

Nobltniffe^ nebltniss I Rowe et 
aeq, 

18. M(i4ker:\ Mothtr, Ffelseq. 

19. dKlin'd'\ declin'd and Kta. de- 
elin'd upon'l Cap. 

deeply^ most dtipfy Han, daply 
and Ktly. 

21. Threw-Bff} F,. TSr™ s^ F^F,. 



aim. We can aim at the moon. Those who, for the sake of the Jnlegrity of the meta- 
phor, would read ■ beyond mine aim,' should also read ' ihot proof for ' plot proof.' 

9. but shee] See Doraslus and Faufnia. 

17, etc. Walker ( Vrrs. p. 23) : I suspect we should wriie and Bnange, — ' — to 
fee I His nobleness '. Conceiving the dishonour | Of 's mother, he straight declin'd," 
etc. Possibly, however, as in many other piuaageB of this play, something is lost, 

18-Z2. ^onceyuing . . . languish'd] Bucknill (p. 12S); Leonles' descrip- 
tion of the sickness of the young prince, occasioned by grief at the shame of bis 
mother, gives exactly the symptoms to be expected in sucb a case of nervous dis- 
turbance in a child, arisirig from grief and shame. [Leonles is trying to justify to 
himself his own brutality by Bitrihufing to Mamillius emotions far beyond his lender 
years. It is not to be supposed (hat so young a child, however precocious intel- 
lectually, would know anything of the real disgrace imputed to bis mother; all that 
he saw and appreciated were tbe terrifying looks and brutal violence of his father 
and his mother's grief; added to Ibis, came tbe separation from his mother, and his 
lillle heart broke.— Ed,] 

19. deeply] Dvce (ed. iii) : As this word con hardly be considered as a trisyl- 
lable here (see Walker's Vers. p. 23), the line would seem to be imperfect. [But 
Dyce did not fathom tbe resources of Prcsody. Abbott (§ 4S4) thus scans: ' He 
(trftighl [ decHn | ed, dra \ ep'd, tobk j it detply;' presumably to give an effect of 
gradual wilting.] 



ACT II. sc. iii.] THE WINTERS TALE 

And down-right languirti'd. Leaue me folely : goe, 
See how he fares : Fie, fie, no thought of him. 
The very thought of my Reucngcs that way 
Recoyle vpon me : in himfclfc too mightie, 
And in his parties, his Alliance ; Let him be, 
Vntill a time may ferue. For prefent vengeance 
Take it on her : Camilla, and PoUxencs 
Laugh at me : make their paflime at my forrow: 
They Ihould not laugh, if I could reach them, nor 
Shall flie, within my powre. 

Enter Paulina. 

Lord. You mufl not enter. 

Paul. Nay rather (good my Lords) be fecond to me : 
Feare you his tyrannous pafsion more (alas) 



35 



33. farii :\farti, Rowe. fans. [Exit 
Alt.] Theob. el acq. 

25. Riteyli\ Rtcoyl F^r^. RtcinU 
Hun. Ktly. 

ah. And'\ Om. Cap. Ruin. 

AUiante\ alliattiu Cip. eonj. 



36, 37. him it, Vntill'] Han. dj»id« 
and reads ; him Sc 'till. 
27. /irw.} fervt, Ff. Rowe. 

31. Scene v. Pope + . 

32. Enter...] EDler.-.with a Cbfld. 

33. Lord.] I. Lord. Mai. 



33. solely] M. Mason: Tbat u, Imtc roe Blooe. 

33, him] Collier: Tbat i», or Polixenes, lo whom tbe thoughts of Leontes nat- 
niall)' re»etl without naming him. Coleridge called this, in his lectures, we thinlc, in 
■S12, an admirable instance of propriety in soliloquy, where the mind leaps Iroin one 
abject to another, however dialant, without any apparent interval ; the opeiatlon here 
being perfectly inlelligible without menticining PoliiteDes. The king is talking to 
himself, while his lords and nllendanis stand at a distance. 

14. 25. thought of my Reuenges . . . Recoyle] For other examples of a lack 
of agreement between the verb and its nomiaative arising from proximity, see AB- 

B0TT.S41S. 

36, And in his parties, his Alliance ; Let him be,] Through an oversight of 
die composilor of F^ this line was dropped from the teit; the other Folios followed 
■nd did the same ; and so likewise Rowe, who printed from F,. Pope restored it, 

36. Alliance] See Dorastm and Faivnia ■~CkV%\X (p. i6g) was convinced thiU 
'alliuice' is a plumi, wherein he was right, and that it should be alliances, wherein 
he was wrong ; and in order so to read it in his text he omitted ' And ' at the begin- 
ning of the line. ' Alliance ' is one of that class of words in Shakespeare where the 
ribilttnt terniinalion of the singular does duly for the plural and even for the genitive; 
e.g. Portia says, ' Are there balance here lo weigh the tiesh ' ; and the Nurse says to 
Juliet, ' He is hid ai Laurence cell."— Ed, 

27. seme] This abaolule use, in connection wiih time, is a common phrase, equiv- 
alent 10 unlii tki thance come. 



THE WINTERS TALE [act ii. sc. iU. | 

Then the Queenes life ? A gradous innocent foule, 
More free, then he is iealous. 

Antig. That's enough. 

Set. Madam ; he hath not flept to night, commanded 
None fliould come at him. 

Pau. Not fo hot (good Sir) 
I come to bring him (leepe. 'Tis fuch as you 
That crcepe like (hadowes by him, and do fighe 
At each his necdlcfle heauings : fuch as you 
Nourilh the caufe of his awaking. I 
Do come with words, as medicinall, as true ; 
(Honeft, as either;^ to purge him of that humor. 
That preffes him from fleepe. 

Leo. Who noyfe there, hoc ? 

Pau. No noyfe (my Lord) but needfull conference, 
About fome Gofsips for your Highnefle, 

Leo, How ? 52 

36,37. T!un...lh(n\ T!un...lkanY^. 40. oM.m] ntar him -Rfmt. 

38. That'i eniiugA'\ Aa an AMde, 46. mtJinnaW] mtd'cvia! Cap. Vu. \ 
Cap. Rann, Mai. Steev. Var, Djce,Sta.Hada. j 

39. Ser] Atten. [witliia] Tlieob. a. 49. IVhii] iVhat Ff. 
A. Cap. 5a. [Coming forward. Coll. ii. 

Madam ,-] Madam F^. 

37. free] This is something more than merely ' innocent,' whicb PsdIIdb bas juit 
tenncd (he queen. It must mean ' more &ce from Ibat patticular taint which ia the 
gnnind of her husband's jealousy.' — Ed. 

43. creepe] B^jcknill (p. 139) quotes Miss Nightingale as saying {Nalit am I 
Nursing, p. 36) that slight noises which excite attention are far more destiucdie to ' 
the repose of a palienl than mnch louder noises which are decided and undisguised ; 
' walking on tip-toe, doing anything in ihe room very slowly, are injurious for eiaetl)" 
the same reasons.' 'These remarks," adds Bucknill, 'which would appear as novel 
as they are excellent, have, however, been anticipated by Shakespeare [in this pres- 
ent passage], which shows thai he was keenly alive to the disturbance which these 
muFHed sounds occasion to a restless patient.' 

46, medicinall] 1 cantioi believe that Shakespeare ever intended that this word 
should be pronounced either mid'cinhl or mediAnal. Il is quite possible lo read ihii 
line without a jar, and yet throw the accent 00 the second syllable of ' medicinal,* 
care being taken to show that ' as medicinal ' is a parenthesis by a slight pause before 
and after it. — Ed. 

47. Honeat] Paulina here refers to berscir She is as honest in intentioD as 
either healing or traih. — Er>. 

;i. Qossips] That is, sponsors whom your Highness will need Tor your child at 
»a approaching baptism. 



ii.] 



THE WINTERS TALE 



Away with that audacious Lady, Antigonus, 

I charg'd thee that (he fhould not come about me, 

I knew (he would. 

Ant. I told her fo (my Lord) 
On your difpleafures perill, and on mine, 
She (hould not vifit you, 

Leo. What? canft not rule her ? 

Paul. From all difhoneftie he can : in this 
(VnlefTe he take the courfe that you haue done) 
Commit me, for committing honor, truft it. 
He (hall not rule me: 

Ant. La-you now, you heare, 
When (he will take the raine.I let her run, 
But (hee'l not ftumble. 



53. AntigoDus,] AntigonuE. F F^. 

61. 6a. ( VnUJfc...honor\ In pmnthe- 
«is, Pope cl »eq. -(subs.). 

62. Inifi iV] Irwl me Hbd. 

64. La-yoii\ Ff, Rowe. Lo-you 

6i. Commit^ 



Pope + , Vm.'73, Za'j«HC*p. Laynt 

Var. '78. Rann, Steev. Vai. Knt, Hud<. 

L«, you Coll. La' you V«r. '85 el cet. 

65. raimi rain F F . rein Rowe. 



I Deighton : Of course ' commil ' and ' commilline ' are used in two 
differeo! senses, and in the latter case the sarcasm cotisials in applying to Ilie word 
■ honour ' a term which is properly applied to what U dishonourable, aiutul, criminal. 
[The Text. Notes show that Pope, followed by all editors, properly enlarged the 
parenthesis so as to include ' Commit me. for committing honor/ Of coutee ' Coic- 

mit ' means, as it still means, imprison Ed.] 

64. La-you] Earle (% 197) : ' La ' is that interjection which in modem English 
ii spelt lo. tt was used in Saxon times, both as an emotional cry, and also as a sign 
of the respectful vocative, ... In modem limes il has taken the form of lo in liter- 
ature, and it has been supposed to have something to do with the verb to look. In 
this sense it has been used in the New Tntament to render the Greek icJou, Ihnt is, 
• Behold !' But the inlerjection la was fjuite independent of another Saxon exclama- 
tion, vi*. lot, which may with more probability be associated with tenon, lo look. 
The fact seems to be that the modem to represents both the Saxon inletjections la 






, and that this 



e among many if 






words have 



been merged into a smgtc one. . . . While to became the literary form of the word, 
ta has still continued to exist more obscurely, at least down to a recent date, even if 
it be not still in use. La may lie regarded as a sort of feminine to. In novels of 
the close of the last century and the beginning of this, we See ta occurring for the 
most part as a trivioJ exclamation by the female charactere. [If in New England 
much of the pronunciation of Shakespeare's day has survived (as has been main- 
tained), this should be pronounced Law, It i: still in every day use, with also a 
plunl form. Laws, — Ei).] 

66. stumble] Stearns (p. 146) ; It is said that even a Mumbling faor^ will not 
(tomble when going at full speed. 



THE WINTERS TALE [act n. sc iit ^ 

Paul. Good my Liege, I come : 
And I befeech you heare me, who profelTes 
My felfe your loyall Seruant, your Phyfitian, 
Your mod obedient Counfailor ; yet that dares 
Lefle appeare fo, in comforting your Euilles, 
Then fuch as moft feeme yours. I fay, I come 
From your good Queene, 

Leo. Good Queene ? 

PauL Good Queene(my Lord)good Queene, 
I fay good Queene, 

And would by combate, make her good fo, were I 
A man, the word about you. 



67. ceme-\ emnt— Rowe. 

68. prefejfc!\ prsfea Rowe u + . Cap. 
Var. Rann, Stee». Var. '03, "IJ, Dyce ii, 
hi, Glo. Wb. ii, Hnda. 

70, darti\ dare Sleev. Var. Dyce ii, 
iii, Glo. Wh. u, Huds. 

72. /ieme\ seems Pope ii, Theob. 
Warb. Johns. Var. '^l. 

75. Goad Queene {my Zorrfj] Sepa- 



rate line, Pope + , Cam. Wh. ii. 
75, 76. One line. Cap. el seq. (except 
Cam. Wh. ii). 

77. maie her] make it Hcalh. 
maie...tiiere'\ make it good toe, 

were Daoiel. 

good fo, weri] good, -wen Rowe. 
good, so -wert Theob. ct seq. 

78. man, tie] man— the Wh. 



t&. profesBCs] The Cowi>en-Cijirke5: The verb being thus put io the third 
peisoo gives the excclleot effect of Paulina's speaking of another, while Ehe tbiu 
coafidently speaks of herself and ber own fidelity. [The didiculty in accepting the 
text of the Folio is that 'professes' is not followed by himself, but by ' myself — Ed.] 

71. comforting] M. Mason (p. 127): This is here used in the legal eense of 
eemforting aod abetting in a criminal action. 

71. comforting your Euilles] Capell (p. 168): Thai is, encourc^ng you by » 
vicious compliance to peraisl in those evils \ in this, says the speaker, I faaire less 
power to shew my obedience than have some atioul you whom you take for your 
greatest friends -, the words delain'd the editor somelhing, and (he Buppos'd) would 
do olhets, wbicb occasion'd this comment. 

78. the worst] Warburton: Paulina supposes the king's jenlousy to be raised 
and inflamed by the courtiers about him. Surely then, she could not say, that were 
■he a man, the worst of these, she would vindicate her mistress's honour against the 
king's luspicinns, in single combat. Shakespeare, I am persuaded, wrote ' A man, 
en Ik' worst about you," ('. e, were I a man, I would vindicate her honour, on the 
worst of these sycophants that are about you. [Whereupon Edwards (p. 58) re- 
marks :] But tureh this enwndation is for want of understanding English. If the 
leit bad been, ' a man the bett about you,' there would have been a necessity for some 
alteration; but ' the woist' man here, does not signify the toiikedest ; but the weak- 
est, or least iDarlilie : so a tettir man, the beit man, in company frequently refers to 
courage and skill in fighting; not lo moral goodness. [The Cam. Ed, notes that 
Warbmton's reading was adopted by Hanmer; flanmer's text does ddI so read ID 
my copies of either his FiisI or of his Second Edition. — Ed.] 




THE WINTERS TALE 

Leo. Force her hence. 

Pau. Let him that makes but trifles of his eyes 
Firft hand me : on mine owne accord, I 
But firft, lie do my errand. The good Qui 
(For fhe is good)hath brought you forth a daughter, 
Heere 'tis '. Commends it to your blefsing. 

Leo. Out ; 
A mankinde Witch ? Hence with her, out o'dore : 
A mod intelligencing bawd. 

Paul. Not fo : 
I am as ignorant in that, as you. 
In fo entit'Iing me : and no lelTc honeft 
Then you are mad : which is enough, He warrant 
(As this world goes) to pafle for honed: 

Leo. Traitors ; 
Will you not pufli her out? Giue her the Baftard, 
Thou dotard, thou art woman-tyr'd : vnroofted 
By thy dame Partlct heere. Take vp the Baftard, 

82. /r/,] A/- W. 

84. [Laying dorfn the child. Rowe 

86. Witck ?] WiUk ! Rowe. 

93. Traitors -^ TraUars! Rowe. 

94. [To Ant. R— e. 
Baftard.^ baslard. Rowe. 
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Take't vp, I fay : giue't to thy Croane. 
Paul. For euer 

Vnvenerable be thy hands, if thou 

Tak'ft vp the PrincelTe, by that forced bafenene 

Which he ha's put vpon't. 

Leo. He dreads his Wife. 

Paul. So I would you did : then 'twere part all doubt 
Youl'd call your children, yours. 

Leo. A neft of Traitors. 

Am. I am none, by this good light. 

Pau. Nor I : nor any 
But one that's heere : and that's himfelfe : for he, 
The facred Honor of himfelfe, his Queenes, 
His hopefuU Sonnes, his Babes, be tray es to Slander, 
Whofe fting is fharper then the Swords; and will not 



97. Iky Crean/J Iki Croant Ff, Rowe. 
99. if lhy'\ by the F^. 



00. forced^ falsed Coll. conj. 
10. his Bain] this babe's Cap, 



tht Fax. — HaLliwbll: Partlct is ibe name of one ct (he cock's favourite hens in 
Chaucer's Nennr PreslU Tall. [* —the fairest hiewed Oo liir IhrDle Wm cleped fayre 
damyscl Pcrtilote.' — 50. ed. Morris.] 

97. Croane] StEeVENS: <A 'crone' is an old loothless sheep; Ihence an old 

99. hands] See I, ii, 34, where Walker's note is giren in regard lo ' (he 1 inter- 
polated 3X the end of > word.' The present is one of the examples which be gives 
(p. IS^) of 'li's '■ He would read kaHd.'Sox' be says, '"upon'l" docs not relate 
to friHerss, but to kand' Wherein I cannot bat tbiuk that he is wrong. Apart from 
the objerlion. somewhal trivial to be sure, that no one would attempt, with only one 
hand, lo pick up a small baby, i( was not the mere act of taking up Ibe Princess 
which would render his bands for ever imvenerable, but to take it up u a bastard. 
See the next note.— Ed. 

too. forced basenesse] Johnson : Leontes bad ordered Antigonus to laki up 
the baitard. Paulina forbids him to touch the Princess under that appellation. 
•Forced' is /jic, uttered with violence to the truth, — Malonk; A bast son was a 
common term in our author's lime. So in King L/ar : - Why brand they us With 
tasf f with basentsi f bastardy ?' [Qu. was not the pronunciation bast-tardy f — Ed.] 

106. by this good light] Is it loo fanciful to suppose ibat this unusual oath was 
suggeslcd, though the subtle law of association, by the passionate exclamation of 
Leontes : ' A nrsi of traitors ' ? Is there not somewhat of cBHcialnual in the idea 
of a nesf wbich prompts Antigonus lo swear by the light of day which shines every- 
where and reveals all things 7 or is it Ibat Shakespeare merely wishes us lo he made 
conscious of the bright light of heaven shining down on this dark and tragic scene? 
^Ed. 

in. Swords] Doitce: Compare Cym. Ill, iv, 35: 
sharper than the sword.' 



—slander. Whose edge ii 



ACT II. sc. iii.] THE WINTERS TALE 

(For as the cafe now flands, it is a Curfe 
He cannot be compell'd too't) once remoue 
The Root of his Opinion, which is rotten, 
As euer Oake,or Stone was found. 

Leo. A Callat 
Of boundleffe tongue, who late hath beat her Husband, 
And now bayts me : This Brat is none of mine, 
It is the IITue o^ Polixenes. 
Hence with it, and together with the Dam, 
Commit them to the fire. 

Paul. It is yours ; 
And might we lay th'old Prouerb to your charge, 
So like you, 'tis the worfe. Behold (my Lords) 
Although the Print be little, the whole Matter 
And Coppy of the Father: (Eye, Nofe, Lippe, 



1 15. /K«m</] fmmd Ff, Rawe i. 



. thtm'\ it Cap. CODJ. 



113. compell'd too't] That it, on accouat of bi* fuprcmc, autocnUJc posi- 

114, It;, is TOtten, As] For oilier examples of thp omissioD of tbe faO, as. Me 
Abbott, § ^^fl. In Ihis presecl phrase, however, i( is DOt impossible to suppose that 
tbe dist as is absorbed in 'is,' — Ed. 

116. CalLat] Murray (N. E. D.) : Many bnvc su^csled ils identity with Ft. 
taillelle. • iooXt, ninnie, noddie, naturall' {ColgraTe), dim. of cailU, quail (eileemed a 
(illy bird) ; but this does not quite answer phonelicBlly, doe* no! (juitc suit the sense, 
and was in French applied to meo as readily as (□ women. Others have thought of 
Fr. calofli. a kind of small bonnet or cap covering ooly ihe lop of the head, but no evi- 
dence appeon connecting this especially with a ' callet,' Tbe Gael, and Ir. caillt, 
girl, has been also suggested. It is not Certain which is tbe earlier sense : perhaps 
'scold,' as in the verb, and ' callety,' 1. 1. diaUctic, scolding, ' ill-longued.' — Dyce 
( Gloss. ) : A trull, a drab, a jade. ('Gosaenillt : A fainid lille, or tfarmf.fer a wauh ; 
like OUT Gixit, CaHet, Minx, etc.'— Colgrave,) 

117, 118. beat . . . bayts] These two words were pronounced alike. 'A quibble,' 
■ays Dr Johnson, in his Priface, ' was to Shakespeare the fatal Cleopatra for which 
he iMt the world and was conlent to lose it.'— Ed. 

Ii8. Btat] Murray {JiT. E. D.): Of uncertain origin; Wedgwood, E. MBllet, 
and Skeat think it the same word as Bral, cloih used as an over-garment, but evi- 
dence of the tiansilioQ of sense has not been found. In l6lh and 17th centuries 
aometimes used without contempt, though nearly always implying insignificance ; the 
phrase iiggar'i brat has been common from the (iteI. 

113. old Prouerb] Staunton: Overbury quotes this 'old proverb" in his charac- 
ter of ' A Sergeant ' ; — ■ The deuill cals him his white Smnt; he is so like him, that 
,hee is the worst for it, and hee lokes [lakei-^d. 1627, Ed.] after his father,' — 
Works, ed, 1616. 
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The trick of's Frowne, his Fore-head, nay, the Valley, 
The pretty dimples of his Chin, and Cheeke; his Smiles: 
The very Mold, and frame of Hand, Nayle, Finger. ) 
And thou good Goddeffe Nature, which haft made it 
So hke to him that got it, if thou haft 
The ordering of the Mind too, 'mongft all Colours 
No Yellow in't, leaft ftie fufpeft, as he do's, 
Her Children, not her Husbands. 



134 



127. ofs\ of his Var. Rann, Mai. 
Slee*. Var. KdI, Coll. Sing. Kdy. 

yallfy\ valltys Han. Cap. Rann, 
Ktlj, Dyce ii, iii, Huds. 
118. prctly\ Om. Han. 

dimples ef] dimfUi, of Cap. 



128. of hii Chin'] nfs chat Dyce. 
Chin, and] Om. Ritton. 
his Smiles^ Om. Cap. Rano. 
Separalc line. Glo. Rlfc. Wh, ii, Dtn. 

134. Jier\ Om. AiioD. (Genl. Mag. 
17S9) ap. Cam. 



137. tdck] TbBt is, liDcamenl. It is properly a terrn in Heraldry. ■/« Trick: An 
expressioa used to denote a method of taking down anns by sketching tbem, letten 
Of other abbreviations being employed (0 mark their tinctures, and nuBierals to 
denote the repetition of a charge.' — Glossary of Ttrms Used in British Heraldry, 
Oxford, 1S47. 

127. the Valley] It is possible that Hanmer is right in changing this to valleys, 
albeit that it may very veil refer to some charscterislic of a frowning forehead (which 
let us hope Perdila outgrew). — Ed. 

128. his Smile a] For the adroit disposition of these two words, »o as lo aToid the 
bugbear of a twelve -syllabled line. Bee Textual Notes. 

130. which] For other eiamples of ' which ' for who or that. Bee ABBOTT, 5 265. 

133. Yellow] Johnson; The colour of jealousy.— Huntek (i, 418): 'That there 
is a nalionall as well as a peisonal respect cannot be denyd, and colours rather than 
oilier are vulgarly apptopriated lo special uses, as symbolical to them, 50 far forth as 
a kind of aupeistjlion is growne uppon the avoyding, for you shal seldome see a 
bridgegroom wed in yelloui, or a forsaken lover walk in tleui. To mourn in black is 
as nnlinnall a custome as for the grave and civil) to go therein. Who sees not what 
a religion there is. as it were, in the use of colours? At a Saint Geoi^e's feast, a till 
or triumph, no man will usurp his majesties known colours ; ytllma and red.' — Bolton'l 
EIrmtrUi of Armeuriei, 1610, p. 131. 

134. not her Husbands] Malone; In the ardour of composition Shakespeare 
teems to have forgotten the difference of sexes. No suspicion that the babe in ques- 
tion might entertain of ber future husband's fidelity could alTect the legitimacy of her 
ofispring. However painful female jealousy may be to her who feels it, Paulina, 
therefore, certainly attributes to it, in the present instance, a pang that it can never 
give. — StekVKNS ; I regard this circumstance as a beauty rather than a defect. The 
seeming absurdity in the last clause of Paulina's ardent address to Nature was 
undoubtedly designed, being an extravagance characteristically preferable to languid 
eoneclncss, and chastised declamation. — The Cowden-Clarkks : In Paulina the 
poet has given us a perfect picture of one of those ardent friends whose warmth of 
temper and want of judgement injure the cause they drive to beneRt. Paulina, hy 



ACT n, sc. 
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THE WINTERS TALE 



Leo. A grofle Hagge : 
And Lozell, thou art worthy to be hang'd, 
That wilt not ftay her Tongue, 

Antig. Hang all the Husbands 
That cannot doe that Feat,you'le leaue your felfe 
Hardly one Subieft. 

Leo. Once more take her hence. 

Paul. A moft vnworthy.and vnnaturall Lord 
Can doe no more. 

Leo, lie ha' thee burnt. 

Paul. I care not : 
It is an Heretique that makes the fire. 
Not (he which bumes in't. He not call you Tyrant : 



147 



135. Haggi:\ Hag! Rowe. 
'37- Th<U v/Ut\ Thou will Rowe ii. 
Pope. 

HI. oHctmcrt'\ Mr? more, Theob. 



144, ka' lliee\ kavt thee Vftr. RaoD, 
Mai. Sleev. Vai, Kot, SU. 

146. an HtTctiquc\ F,. a htrttic 
Sing. Kil)'. an Htretiik or htritit F.F, 



bcT p«nerering iterance of Ibe vord 'good' exciles Lcontcl' opposilion. and lasbes 
bim iniD fur; ; and dov, when sbe bas nude a moving appeal id her TEference to tlie 
infant's inherilance of its fatbcr's loolt, emile, and features, sbe Cannot refrain bnin 
merging into reproach, ending in actual extravagance. 

136. Lo*elI] Reed: 'A Losel is one that hath lost, neglected, or east off bis 
o*lic good and welfare, and so is become lewde and carelesse of credit and boaeslr.' 
Verstegan's RtitiluHon, 1605, p. 335. — Halliwf.ll : ' Loicl ' is a variation of hrtl, 
■ term for a bad worthless fellow derived from tbe Anglo- Norm an. ' Lorel, or loiel, or 
lurdene, luree.'—Frempi. Parv. Cocke Lorel is called Cocke Losel in the rare tr«M 
oiled Doclour Doubhli Alt. ' Masthtfouyn, a cbiiffe, boore, lobcoclie, loiell, one 
tbat's fitter to feed with cattell, then to converse with men.'— Cotgrave. 

138, Hang . . . Bubject] W. Aldis Wright (Cani. Ed,) records an Anony- 
mous Conjecture to the effect thai this speech of Anligonus is spoken aside. Tbe 
plausibility of this conjecture is no whit diminisbed in tbe eyes of tbe present Editor 
by the (act that it occurred to him independently; what adds to its likelihood is that 
Leoules, by reiterating his previous command, conveys the impression that he has Dot 
heard Anligonus speak.— Ed. 

144. ha" thee] The change to ' hmt thee ' cannot be justified. — Ed. 
146, 147. It is an Heretique . . . butnes in't] [Iur>soN (p. z6| : If Paulina's 
[lis were a thousand times greater than they are, I could pardon (beta all for this 
! little speech; which proves that Shakespeare was. I will not say a Protestant, 
■"Int a true Christian, intellectually at least, and far deeper In the spirit of hb religion 
I a large majority of tbe Church's official organs were In his day, or, let me add, 
e been any day since. And this was written, be it observed. a( a time when the 
cmbeis of the old ecclesiastical fires were not yet wholly extinct, and when rnany a 
prie«tly bigot was deploring the lay ascendency which kept them bum being re- 
kindled, 
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But this moll cruell vfage of your Queene 

(Not able to produce more accufation 

Then your owne weake-hindg'd Fancy) fomthing fauors 

Of Tyraniiie,and will ignoble make you, 

Yea, fcandalous to the World. 

Leo. On your Allegeance, 
Out of the Chamber with her. Were I a Tyrant, 
Where were her life ? fhe durft not call me fo, 
If (he did know me one. Away with her. 

Paul. I pray you doe not pulh me, He be gone. 
Looke to your Babe(my Lord)'tis yours: /oue fend her 
A better guiding Spirit. What needs thefe hands? 
You that are thus fo tender o're his Follyes, 
Will neuer doe him good, not one of you. 
So, fo : Farewell, we are gone. £xie. 

Leo. Thou(Traytor)ha(l fet on thy Wife to this. 
My Child? away with't? euen thou, that haft 
A heart fo tender o're it, take it hence, 
And fee it infVantly confum'd with fire. 
Euen thou, and none but thou. Take it vp Itraight: 
Within this houre bring me word 'tis done, 
(And by good tefHmonie) or He feize thy life. 



1 50. /omtking\ iomcHmis Rowe. 

151. lothe\ fo a// /Af Pope, Hui. 

158. Iqup] Corf Anon. ap. Cam. 
hcr\ hint Heath. 

159. btller gttiding\ bitlet-gniding 
Walker. 

nm/j] Dyce i, Sta. Cam. Wh. ii. 
neidt F . med F F et eel. 
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160. o'Tt\ o' Anon. 

161. Scene vi. Pope, Hati. Warb. 

164. viitA'lf] with't. Roire. voith'tl 
Cp. 

Mdu,] theu, theu Theob. Warb. 
JohDs. 

168. 'lii\ ii ii Pope, Theob. Waib. 
Johns. Var. '73- 



ISO. bindg'd] This cannol refer to (he metal double joints to which we are 
accustomed on modem doon, but ralber to the htroii or stapUs on which doois were 
aticiently hung, and of which we have possibly a survival in the ' hook-and-eye ' 
hinges on which gues swiog. Colgrave gives ' Gonds d'imt farlt. The hookes, or 
hindges of a doore.' Skkat (Did.) : ' So called, because the door haiig7 upon it; 
from M. E. AfHjrfn. 10 hang.'— En. 

t6o. 165. tender o're] Except in these two places, Shakespeare nowhere uses the 
phrase tfHdrr ever. There is, 'So lender of rebukes' in Cyn. III. t, 40. If this 
play were dictated to the compositors, in the printing office, whereof we have iodica. 
tions elsewhere, it is not impossible that ' tender o ' was misheard ' tender o're.' — Ed. 

■69. leise] The legal term. 
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With what thou elfe call'fl: thine : if thou refufe, 
And wilt encounter with my Wrath, fay fo ; 
The Baftard-braynes with thefe my proper hands 
Shall I da(h out. Goe, take it to the fire, 
For thou fett'ft on thy Wife. 

Antig. I did not, Sir : 
Thefe Lords, my Noble Fel!owes,if they pleafe, 
Can cleare me in't. 

Lords. We can : my Royall Liege, 
He is not guiltie of her comming hither. 

Leo. You're lyers all. 

Lord. Befeech your Highnefle, giue vs better credit: 
We haue alwayes truly feru'd you, and befeech' 

170. whal Ikim tlfi ealVfiytU Hal' 
Hui. (reading And—tcae^ us ddc line) 

171. Bayard - iraymi\ bastard' 
traim Heath, Walker, lladi. Wh. a. 

174. //«>?] iflfd'siHan. 
176. TJi^fi] Tkt Pope. Hap. 
180. Yeu-rc\ Ypu are Vi 
Mai. Sleev. Var. Knl, Wh. i. 

17c. wilt] For other eian 

172. Bastard 'brajmes] DycE (cd. iii) : I aw stroogly inclined to think, with 
Mr W. N Leilflom [anticipated by Heath, p. aio — Ei>.], that the tme reading it 
* iaslard's brains ;' for it is unqueslionable thai, occasionally throughout the Folio, a 
hyphen has usurped the place of tlie linal 1: sec Walker, Cn'l. i, 361. 

175, I did not. Sir] I can recall no olher play of Shakespeare's wherein the 
sovereign in such downright speech as in this. — Ed. 

178, 179. LoTda. We . . . hither] It mnat he confessed that there L 
thing slightly unnatural in this harmonious chorus of ' Lords.' ROWE changed 
' Lords ' lo Lord, and Capell specified / Lord. An Anonvmou! conjecture, recorded 
in the Cam. Ed is certainly plausible. It su^cals that, with one voice the Lord* all 
say ' We can,' which is not too great a X^j. either on their unanimity nr on oar cre- 
dulity. Then the ' First Lord ' aasumes the office of spokesman and completes ihe 
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[AC 



e begge, 



So to efteeme of vs : and on our knees v 

(As recompence of our deare feruices 

Part, and to come) that you doe change this purpofe, 

Which being fo horrible, fo bloody, muft 

Lead on to Tome foule Ifiue. We all kneele, 

Leo. I am a Feather for each Wind that blows : 
Shall I Hue on, to fee this Ballard kneele. 
And call me Father ? better bume it now. 
Then curfe it then. But be it : let it hue. 
It (hall not neyther. You Sir, come you hither : 
You that haue beene fo tenderly officious 
With Lady Margcrie,youT Mid.wife there, 
To faue this Baftards life ; for 'tis a Baflard, 
So furc as this Beard's gray. What will you aduenture, 



153. Se...ktuts'\ One line, Hin. Ab- 
boil (§499 1 . 

of vs ■ and on] us : en Anon, 

154. /entices] service Han. 

187. fVe all] Lords. H'e all Anon. 

ineeti.l kneel— Rowe + .Var.'73. 



187. [tbey Vneel. Johns. 
ISS. 190. Fealhtr... Father'] Father... 
Feather ¥^. /atAer... /other Rows. 
192. [To Ant. Rowe. 
194. Mid-wi/c] mild vii/e Cap. conj. 

196. this] thy Coll. (Egerton MS), 
Dyce. your Coll. (MS) ap. Cam. 

clear to readers three hundred years ^o, it is a rather humiliating confessiaa of inlc- 
rior inlctligence thai ve at this late day should require to have the ysu inserted in 
full. The same elision is indicated in ' Please 'your Highneise ' in line Z31, below. 
See II. i. 18,— Ed. 

1S5. and to come] Deighton : ' Recompense,' strictly speaking, csn be only for 
what is past; the word we use in such a sense in regard to the future is earnest, 

t88. I am, etc.] Tbe constant pica of an obstinate, headstrong man on the point 
of yielding. — Ed. 

194. Mid-wife] Cafell (p. l6g) : It is possible, certainly, that this may be the 
Author's word; and Paulina's bringing the child in be held a bringing \\/crth bylhe 
person lo whom 'lis given; but this conceit is so poor, that he ought not be saddl'd 
with it: especially when means are at hand to clear him of such a blemish by a read- 
ing of such likelihood as is— mild n-i/e; terms which, taken ironically, agree with all 
the conceptions of her which tbe speaker cntertain'd at this lime. 

196. this] Theobald (A'tehals, ii. 360) : 1 suspect we ought 10 read, ' his beard," 
I. r. Anligonus's ; the king cannot mean his own. It is plain fiom I, i, thai the prince 
was a very young Iwy ; and the king says that looking upon the child, he was moved 
to throw off Iwenty-ihrec years; so that allowing the child to be eight years old, the 
father could be but thirty-one. How old Antigonus might be, can scarce be deter- 
mined, neither, with certainly. The Shepherd speaks of him as an ' eld man ' ; but 
bow he knew him lo be old, I cannot tell. — MaijSNE : The king must mean the beard 



of Antigoniu. which, perhaps, both berc and on tbe former 



o [II. 1, 184], I 



ACT 11. sc. iii.] TJ/E WINTERS TALE 

To faue this Brats life ? 

Anlig. Any thing (my LordJ 
That my abilitie may vndergoe, 
And NoblenefTe impofe : at lead thus much ; 
He pawne the little blood which I haue left, 
To faue the Innocent : any thing polTible. 

Leo. It (hall be polTible : Sweare by this Sword 
Thou wilt perform e my bidding. 

Antig. I will (my Lord.) 

Leo. Markc,and pcrforme it : feed thou? for the faile 
Of any point in't, (hall not onely be 
Death to thy felfe, but to thy lewd-tongu'd Wife, 
(Whom for this time we pardon^ We enioyne thee, 



.. athafil at loft n. 

^ any thing\ ivhjfs Han 



2oS. tew<i-(engii'ii'\ 

Anon. ap. Cam. 



wu intended be should lay hold at. . . . lie caaaol mean his own beard. — CoLLlElt 
{ed. ii): The old MS coneclor of Lord Ellesmere's F, altered ' this ' loMj-, which, 
probably, was (he liue reading. Leonles could not, of course, refer to bis own beard ; 
and in order to make ' this beard ' intelligible, he must have touched or plucked thai 
of Antigonus. — Halliwell: Leonles is rather rough with Antigonus, and he may 
be supposed to «eiic hi» beard as he speaks these words, — DvcK (ed. iii) ; Thai there 
is nothing ot^eclionable in ' Iky beard ' and ' will you adventure ' being so placed in 
juxtaposittan, might be shown by many passages of Shakespeare; e.g. we find ' Mark 
youT divorce . . . Ihcu art loo base,' — IV, iv, 466. [If personal accentuation of his 
remarks on the part □( Leonles were as common as we may be led to infer from 
this and the preceding incident, where Capell su^esls thai the king pulls Anti- 
gonus's nose, it would go far lo explain the familiar outspoken language which ap- 
parently reigns at this Court. — Ed.] 

103. Sword] Halliwell : It was anciently the ctistom to swear by Ibe cross on 
■he handle of u sword, or by the sacred name of Jesu*. which was sometimes en- 
graven on the top of the blade or on Ihe pommel of the sword. According to a MS 
of the time of Queen Elisabeth, in the Sloane Collection, the oath laken by a Master 
of Defence, when his degree was conferred Upon hiro, commenced as follows; 
' First, you shall sweare. so help you Cod and balidome, and by all the Christendome 
which God gave you at the foutil-stone, and by the crosse of this sword which doth 
tepreseni unto you Ihe crosse which our Saviour suffered bis most paynful deathe 
Upon,' elc. [See notes in this ed. in Ham. I. v. 147.] 

106. the faile] FailMrt, which we should, perhaps, now use, Shakespeare never 
used. It is, so aaya SKRAT, • an ill-coined and late word, used by Burke. On iht 
Suilimt, pt. iv, 5 24. Bradi.ev. however (N. E. D. s. f. Failuri), says : Firal found 
in 17th c. in form failtr, an adopted form of Anglo-French /ailer, for French fiiiUir, 
to fail. . . . Subsequently the ending was variously confused with the sul^xes -or, 
-eur, uTe, bul the original form did not become obsolete until the end of Ibe centory,' 
• Ful ■ is used again in V, i, 36. 
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[ACT II, SC. iii. 



As thou art Liege-man to vs, that thou carry 
This female Baflard hence, and that thou beare it 
To fome remote and defart place, quite out 
Of our Dominions ; and that there thou leaue it 
(Without more mercy) to it owne proteflion, 
And fauour of the Climate : as by ilrange fortune 
It came to vs, I doe in luftice charge thee, 
On thy Soules perill,and thy Bodyes torture, 
That thou commend it ftrangely to fome place. 
Where Chance may nurfe, or end it : take it vp. 

Antig. I fweare to doe this: though a prefent death 
Had beene more mercifull. Come on {poore Babe) 
Some powerfull Spirit inftruft the Kytes and Rauens 
To be thy Nurfes. Wolues and Beares,they fay, 
(Carting their fauageneiTe afide)haue done 
Like offices of Pitty. Sir, be profperous 



314. more] mtKh Ft, Rowe, Pope, 
tf i>wne\ F„ Wh. SU. C«io. ii. 
Rife, Din. 



218. Jlrangely to/amt'] lo sot 
gtr Han. 

aig. Chanet'] ehangi FjF^. 



214. it owne] RoLPe : It is to be noted that tbe only inElance in nhicb ili occurs 
in our piEseoI Bible (Lev. xxv, 5). the ed. of 1611 has 'it owne;' and in llie Ge- 
neva version of I S79 we find • il owne accorde ' in Acta jii. lo. So in Sylvester's 
Du Barlas, I&05 : > By Utile and lillle it owne selfes consumer. [ The Sfcond Day of 
tke firsl Wteh. p. 10, ed. 163!.] ' These and similar ioslances wonld seem to sbow 
that the old possesaive il was often retained in this expression ufler it had gone out of 
general use ; and tbey justify ua in assuming that ' it own ' is what Shakespeare prob- 
ably wrote here, lli awn (or ifi oiwi), of which we have a solitary instance in I, ii, 
310, nbove, may be the printers' variation from the MS ; though it is not improbable 
that the poel may have written it so. [See I, ii, 1S3, 310.] 

215, 218. Btrange . , . Btrangely] Walkkk (CnV, ii, 288) has collected ■ 
number of instances where ' .strange ' has the sense of txlranfous, fartign. Thn* 
here, '"strange " is alien, foreign ; it being, as Leontes maintains, the child of a for- 
eigner.' — Johnson, however, paraphrases 'strangely,' in line 218; 'Commit it to 
some place, as a sirajiger, wilhoul more provision.' — Df.LIUS sees in tbe passage a 
reminiscence of Doraitus and Fmimia .- 'thai seeing (as he thought) il came by 
fortune, .10 he would commit il to ihe charge of Fortune.' 

212. RauetiB] Grey (i, 253) ; Alluding to / Kingi, xvit, 3, 3, 4. 

215. Sir, be prosperous] Rodbkick (p. 250) : Antigonus takes his leave with 
two wishes. The fiiit, that the king may enjoy mere presperily than such a deed as 
this of exposing the child could with any right demand, or in reason expeit (for this 
must be the meaning of — ' be prosperous in more than this deed does require '). The 
second wish k, that the Heniiig of Heaven may protect the poor child, eondcmn/d Ic 
ir tipetid, against the intended effecti of its father's cruelty. Read M (bllowi : — 
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In more then this deed do's require ; and BlefTing 

Againft this Crueltie, fight on thy fide 

(Poore Thing, CO ndemn'd to lolTe.) Exit. 

Leo. No : lie not reare 
Anothers Iffue. Enter a Seruant. 

Sent. Pleafe 'your HighnelTe, Pofts 
From thofe you Cent to th'Oracle,are come 
An houre fince : Cleomines and Dion, 
Being well arriu'd from Delphos.are both landed, 
Hading to th'Court. 

Lord. So pleafe you (Sir) their fpeed 
Hath beene beyond accompt. 

Leo. T wen tie three dayes 
They haue beene abfent : 'tis good fpeed : fore-tells 
The great Apollo fuddenly will haue 
The truth of this appeare : Prepare you Lords, 
Summon a Se(Tion,that we may arraigne 
Our mod difloyalt Lady ; for as (he hath 
Been pubUkely accus'd, fo (hall (he haue 
A iuft and open Triall. While flie liues, 



245 



ZJ7. fidt\ sidt I Theob. 

338. [Kiit with tbe cbiid. Rowe. 

329. reart'] rart F,. rear F,F,. 

330. SetUHnt] Measeagcr Rowe. 
S3I. Pliafc ynur] F,. PUafi yetir 

F.Fj. 
333. Cleomines] Cleoraetica Cap. 



236, Lord.] l.L. Cap, 

337. ecampt'l accauni F^. 

239. 'tii.../pttdr\ 'tis...fftidV^. tkii 
good ifited Pope + , Rann. 'TU goad 
If ltd, and at ' Tis good sptid, it Ktly 

COQJ. 

140. Thgnat} That grtal ^Koa. 



' In more Ihan this deed doei require I And blessing Agaiost Aii crucllf (addrtising 
kimsilf to Ike chiW) light on iby side,' etc. 

32S, lotie] Malone: Thai is, to exposure, similar lo that of a child whom iti 
parents have loal. I once thought thai • loss ' was here licentiously used for deitrue- 
HoH ; hut that this wns not (he primary sense here intended, appears from III, iii, 57, 
58 : ' Poor wretch. That ... art thus expused To /tsi and what zaarj follevi P 

231. PleaBc'] Note the apostrophe indicaling (he eliaioii of ^(W, whicb, were il 
present, would make the phrase parallel to *pl«*se you (Sir)' in line 236. See 
II. 1, 18. 

234,235. are . , . Hasting] The lack of the conjunclionani/ may be evaded by 
punctuating: 'are, both landed, Hasting,' etc, 

237. beyond accompt] That is. beyond any of which we have account, unpre- 
cedented. It can hardly mean, beyond computation. Possibly, the modem news- 
paper phrase quite corresponds to it ; lo break Ike recerd. — Ed. 

339, 'tis] DvcE (cd. iii): I should have followed Pope in substituting Mir, had 
not that word occurred in the next line but one. And qy. ' Tial great ' ? (■ The ' 
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Dion. I fhall report, 6 

For moft it caught me, the Celefliall Habits, 
(Me thinkes I fo fhould tcrme them) and the reuerence 
Of the graue Wearers. O , the Sacrifice, 
How ceremonious , folemne,and vn-earthly 10 

7, tf] they Han. Rowe. sacrifiie— Theob. saerifici! 

9. Sacrificc,'\ Sactifict. Ff. safrifier ; Cap. 

lust stage in Sicily, but lo take them with the utmost lapidily down to their sbip, Tbe 
opening wotda of Cleomenes seem coniluaively u> sliow tiiit the sceoe was near the 
temple of the Oracle. [It adds greatly lo Halliwell's n^umenl that CleomeneE says 
■ The climate is delicate." not ' -wai delicate.'— Ed.] 

I. Lady Martin (p. 35S) : Here follons one of those exquisite scenes with which 
Shalcespeare so often enricbes his plays, in the creative exuberance of bis imaginatioo, 
and prompted by the subtle sense of what is wanted to put his audicDce in the right 
mood for what is next to follow. After all the prophetic vehemence of I'aulina and the 
insane passion of I.eonlcs, he seems to have fell that something in a gentler strain was 
needed to calm the emotions of hia bearers, and lift them into a serener air, before 
thowing Hcrmione upon her trial, 

4. Isle] WakburToN: But the temple of Apolto at Delphi was not an island, but 
in Phocis, on the continent. Either Shakespeare, or his editors, had their heads 
running on Delos, an island of the Cycladcs. If it was the editor's biunder, then 
Sbikespeare wrote : ' Fertile the soil,' — which is more elegant, too, than the present 
tending, — Johnson: Shakespeare is little careful of El^ography. There is no need 
of this emendation in a play of which the whole plot depends upon a geographical 
ertDr. hy which Bohemia is supposed to be a maritime country, — Theobald was the 
first lo note that in representing Delphi as on an island and iu giving Bohemia a sea- 
coast Shakespeare merely followed Greene's Doraslia and Fawnia, 

6,7. I shall report. For most] Wahburton: What will he report? And what 
means the reason of his report, that the celestial habits roost struck his observation ? 
We should read, ■ If shamis report. Forfrnml if,' etc. Cleomines had jnsl before 
laid, that the ' temple much surpassed the common praise it bore.' The other, very 
naturally, replies — it liamti rtporl, as far sitrpoaiing what report said of it. He then 
goes on to particularise the wonders of the place; ' Foremost, or first of all, the 
priests' garments, then their behaviour, their act of sacrifice, etc., in reasonable good 
order. [There is no need of refuting any of Warburton's dogmatic perversions. 
His contemporaries paid but little heed to them (as shown by the financial failure of 
bis edition), and posterity still less. Like much else, ihey lind a place in this edition 
merely as belonging lo the History of Shakespearian Crilicism. — Ed.] 

7. it caught] Johnson : ' It ' may relate to the whole spectacle. 

10. ceremoniouB] Walker \Cril. ii, 73) adduces examples from Shakespeare's 
contemporaries lo prove ■ that certmfny and eeremrmieus were pronounced hy out 
ancient poets. — ^very frequently, at least, — cer'tnony and tfr" mBnimi.' In a footnote, 
LeiTSOM observes thai, 'Some of the writers quoted by Walker seem lo have even 
pronounced cermny, iirmmms. — Staunton (noted by Lettsom) had alreody atitici- 
paled Walker in detecting this prononcialion. On ' ceremony ' in ..^//"j if W/, II. iii, 185, 
he remarks, ' It has never, that we are aware, been noticed that Shakespeare usually 
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[act III, sc. i. 



It was i'th'Offring ? 

Cko. But of all, the burft 
And the care-dcaff' ning Voyce o'th'Oracle, 
Kin to loues Thunder, fo furpriz'd my Sence, 
That I was nothing. 

Dio. If th'euent o'th'Ioumey 
Proue as fuccelTefulI to the Queene(0 be't fo) 
As it hath beene to vs, rare, pleafant, fpeedie, 
The time is worth the vfe on't. 

Cleo. Great Apollo 
Tume all to th'beft : thefe Proclamations, 
So forcing faults vpon Hennione, 
I little like. 

Dio. The violent carriage of it 
Will clearcjor end the Bufineffe, when the Oracle 
(Thus by Apollo's great Diuine feai'd vp) 
Shall the Contents difcouer : fomething rare 
Euen then will rufh to knowledge. Goe; frefh Horfes, 
And gracious be the iifue. Exeunt. 



25. Bv/mtffe,^ business: Theob. 

a?, di/iouer :"] diicirvcr, Johos. 

28. Cbi...J/^/is,] Ca—frttiiersa— 
Johps. [To *a Auenduit] G»...korsii, 
Dfceii. 



II. Offring?\ offeHagl Rowe. 
II. of all, the] Bfattlhe F^. 

1 8. fpeedie^ speedy .- Rowe, Pope. 

19. lime...vfe-\ ust...time Han. Warb. 
dp. 

ai. befl/] but I Rowe. 

pronouncM cere in eeremony, eertmonia. i-eremotiiali (hvt nol in ceremimuius, eere- 
mimiousfy) as a moDOSj' liable, tike cere-cloth, cerement' Id all (he examples which 
Staunlon quotes, Ihe word in queslion comes at the end of the line, never ihe (nie 
place to ICGl pronunciation. If, as Staunton says, Shakespeare does not cantract cfri- 
meaima, his observation does nol apply lo the present line, where, if anywhere, a con- 
IraclioQ is somewiicrc needed ; — unless we are willing lamely lo submil lo Ihe odium 
of B line of twelve syllables, — a humiliation which is, I think, inevitable if we are to 
hear in the measure of the line the solemn march of the sacrificial priests. — Ed. 

13. 14. eare-deaff' ning . . . Tbunder] Has Shakespeare any aulbority for this 
fine description of the utterance of an oracle, other ihan Ihe hint in Dor, and J-'iiivn. 7 

17. aucceGscfull] In F, the first u is imperfect, and its imperfection is faithfully 
reproduced in Booth's Reprinl. A microscopic examination shows thai in my copy 
of F, il is a and nol n. 

ig. lime . • ■ on't] Johnson gives Ibis a selfish ialerprelation by paraphrasing 
it : ' the lime which we hare spent in visiting Delos \sii\ has recompensed us for the 
trouble of so spending it.' But Maloke gives Ihe belter meaning: ' If the event 
prove fortunate to the Queen ... Ihe happy issue of oar journey will compensate 
for the lime eipended in it, and the fatigue we have undergone.' 
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Sccena Secunda. 



Enter LeonUs , Lords , Officers : Henmone {as to her 
Triall) Ladks : CleomineSfDion. 

Leo. This Se(nons(to our great griefe we pronounce) 



I. SccDC represents a Coun of Justice. 
Theob. At Ihe upper end, a Throoe; 
Lords, on either Hand, Judges, and 
other OHicerE, Ecaled; People attending. 



OBicers appear properly seated. Tbeob, 
3. Cleomines, Dion] Om. Rowe, et 






. Enter. ■■] Leontes, Lords, and 



4. s^M^''\ '"«*« 

Rann, Dyce ii, iii, 1 
pronaunie\ fi. 



Theob+ , Cap. Var. 

luds. 

BD»«« ii Ktly. 



a. Ladv Martin (p. 359) ; This i» a scene which makes a large demand upon the 
resources of an actress, both personal and mental. With enfeebled health, and placed 
in a most ignomininus position, Mertnione must be shown to maintain her queenly 
dignity, and to control her passionate emotion under an outward hearing of resigned 
fortitude and almost inconceivable farbeatance. 

In my early studies for the impersonation of Hermione. and in my acting of the 
character, I used to find myself imagining the procession of the queen and her Suite 
through the streets, ' i' the open air," from the prison, where she had spent the last 
few weeks, to the Mall of Justice. Her ladies ore by her side, not weeping now, for 
their mistress had shown them how to bear affliction. The fragile form, the sad. far- 
away looking eyes, the pale but lovely face, so stricken with suffering, reveal loo well 
all that she has been passing through. Whatever impression of the queen's guilt 
may have been raised in Ihe people's mind by the sudden flight of Poliiienes and bis 
followers, her look and bearing, I felt, must dispel every though! save that of the cruel 
indignity with which she had been treated. No taunling voice would be raised. The 
rumour would have gone abroad that the young Prince Mamillins had been denied 
access lo ber, that the newly bom babe, her one solace In her prison, had been taken 
from her and cast out to die a cruel death. The people vrould think, too, of the in- 
decent haste which was now hurrying her to her trial before the Court of Justice, 
with no allowance (or the lime of rest, which, after the pains of matcmily, ' 'longs lo 
women of all fashion.' Had she turned her head towards the crowd, she would 
have seen the men with bowed heads and looks of reverence and plty.^^lhe women 
with streaming eyes bent tenderly and sympathisingly upon her. But. no '. her 
thoughts were away upon the scene that awailed ber. Would her strength avail for 
the strain which she knew was presently lo be put upon it, when alone, unaided, she 
roust plead her cause, with more than her life,— her honour, — at stake, and with him 
for her accuser who should best have known how her whole nature belied his accusa- 
tion ? Sorely, indeed, does she need that the heavens shall look ' with an aspect more 
favourable ' upon her. 

4. ScBHions] DvcE (ed. iii) ; As Mr W. N. Lettsom observes, in Ihe concluding 
speech of Act II. we have ' summon a uiiim.' 
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Euen pu(hes 'gainft our heart. The partie try'd, ; 

The Daughter of a King, our Wife, and one 

Of vs too much belou'd. Let vs be cleared 

Of being tyrannous, fince we fo openly 

Proceed in luftice. which Ihall haue due courfe, 

Euen to the Guilt, or the Purgation : ii 

Produce the Prifoner. 

Officer. It is his HighnelTe pleafure, that the Queene 
Appeare in perfon, here in Court. Silence. 



$. Eueti\ Ever Anon. ap. Cam. 

7. telou'd.'\ ielev'ii, Rowe. 

10. Purgatisn .■] fmr^tion. Rowe. 

13. Silence.] Silence. Enter Ff. Given 
to a Crier, after line 14. Cap, (afler line 
13). Dyce, Huds. As a ilage-direclion, 



13 

Coll, As part of the Officer's speech, 

13. [Hermione is brouglit in guarded ; 
Paulina and Ladies attending. Theob. 
Enter Hermione, In tbe Bar; Paulina, 
and Ladies, with her; Officers preced- 
ing. Cap. 



5, pushes] Steevens; Compare Macb. Ill, i, 116: — ' — every minute of his 
being Ihrusls Against my near'st of life.' 

10. Euen] Roderick (Edwards, Gmonj. p. 251) : This word is lobe here nnder- 
Stood, not as an adverb, eliam, but as an adjective, agua/is ; 'Justice shall have its 
due course ; t^uaf lo the guilt, or the innocence, ivhich shall appear in the queen upon 
her trial.' ■ It may be so,' says R. G, White (ed, i), 'but the phrase in its ordinary 
sense. — that justice shall have its course, whether it lead lo the guilt or acquittal of 
the prisoner. — is at least as pertinent and forcible.' With this view, DeIGHTON and 
the present Editor agree. 

lo. Purgation] I am templed lo believe that this sentence is uniinished. If it be 
so, it Indicates, as the preceding sentences indicate, the excessive perlurbatioD of mind 
in Leonies. — Ed. 

13. Silence] Capell (p. 170); This Critr is of the editor's framing; and 
' SUenee ' brought from a line above, where 'tis of the officer's tillering after ' court;' 
the reasons arc plain enough. [Which, being interpreted, means that Capell intro- 
duces a ' Crier ' who proclaims ' Silence !' after Leontes has said. ' Read the indicl- 
ment.'J — Collier : Modem editors have chosen lo take * Silence' as an exclamation 
of the officer ; ta it might be ; but the printer uf F, did nol so understand It, and the 
editor of F,. when supplying an obvious omission, did not think fit to alter the read- 
ing. The word Silence was probably meant lo mark the suspense that ought lo be 
displayed by all upon the st^e, on the entrance of Hermione to lake her trial. — 
DYcB {Kemarii, p. 8z) : That the word belongs either lo the Ofcer. or to a Crier, is 
proved by the follovring passage in Henry VII J. al the opening of ihe trial of Queen 
Kalherine:^' Wal. Whilst our commission from Rome is read. Lei silence be com- 
moMded. K. Men. What's the need? It halh already publicly been read . . . you 
may then spare Ihat lime. Wol. Be'l so.— Proceed.' If Ihe ' commission from Rome ' 
bad been rend in court, the Crier would have previously proclaimed ■ Silence I' — 
Cambhidge Editors: There is no reason why ... the officer who bos already 
spoken should nol also command silence. [It Is of small moment by whom Ihe com- 
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Leo. Reade the Indiflment, 

Officer. Hermione, Queene to the worthy Leontes, King 15 
of Sicilia, thou art here accufed and arraigned of High Trea- 
fon, in committing Adultery with Polixenes King of Boltemia, 
and confpiring with Camillo to take away the Life of our Soue- 
raigne Lord the King , thy Royall Husband: the pretence whereof 
being by circumjlanccs partly layd open , /A£J«( Hermione) con- 20 
irary to the Faith and Allegeance of a true Subie£l ,didfl coun- 
faile aitd ayde them, for their better faftttt, to fiye away by 
Night. 

Her. Since what I am to fay, muft be but that 
Which contradifls my Accufation,and 2$ 

The teftimonie on my part, no other 
But what comes from my fe!fe,it (hall fcarce boot me 
To fay, Not guiltie : mine Integritie 
Being counted FaIfehood,fhall (as I exprefle it) 
Be fo receiii'd. But thus, if Powres Diuine 30 

Behold our humane Afiions (as they doe) 

IS- Officer.] Off. [reads.] Cup. 22. flye] (lee F^F,. 

19. pretence] praitice Walker (Crit. 26. Thf'\ Dm. Pope ii. 

ii. 245), 31. kumiiHt\ human Rove. 

JO. circumftances] circumftance Ff, 
Rove i. 

nuad v. given; it is suRicienI thai a ceitaim amount of formality is maintained to aid 
the illusion that we are present io Court. The word ' Silence !' is all-suHicient, by 
by whomsoever uttered.— Ep.] 

14. Indictment] Lord Campbell (p. 73) ; Though the indictment is not alto- 
gether according to English legal form, and might be held in&uRiciciil on a writ of 
error, ve lawyeis cannot but wonder at seeing it so near perrection in cbai^ng the 
treason, and alleging the overt act committed by her ' contrary to the ^ih and 
allegiance of a true subject.' 

19. pretence] JoknsoH: This is, in this place, taken bit ^ sekeme laid, t deiigm 
formed : to ' pretend ' means to dnign in The Two Gent. — Dycb (ed. iii) ; ' Pretence ' 
it quite right [sec Text. Notes]; Sbakespcire found the word in Greene's novel: 
' their prtltna being partly spyed,' etc. [See Dorasfus and Favmia.'\ 

38. lolegiitie] Johnson ; That is, my virtue being accounted imcktdnas, m; 
assertion of it will pass but for a lie. Falsehood means both treaehery and tie. 

30, But thus] DEtCKToN : But as I have to speak, this is what I say. 

31. humane] No distinction is made in the Folio, between humaH and Hitmane, 
either in spelling or pronunciation. The accent is uniformly on the first Syllable, 
except in line 17S of this scene. See, also. V, i, 51. 

31. as they doe] The Cowdf.n-Clarkes : The fervoar, faith, courage, yet sltn- 
plidly, summed in Ibcsc three monosyllablea, it would be difficult to match. 
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[act III, ; 



I doubt not then, but Innocence (hall make 

Falfe Accufation blufh.and Tyrannic 

Tremble at Patience. You (my LordJ beft know 

(Whom leaft wii! feeme to doe fo)my part life 

Hath beene as continent, as chaftc,as true, 

As I am now vnhappy ; which is more 

Then Hiftorie can patterne, though deuis'd, 

And play'd, to take Speftators. For behold me, 

A Fellow of the Royall Bed, which owe 

A Moitie of the Throne : a great Kings Daughter, 

The Mother to a hopeful! Prince, here Handing 

To prate and talke for Life, and Honor, fore 

Who picafe to come, and heare. For Life, I prize it 

As I weigh Griefe (which I would fpare:)For Honor, 

'Tis a deriuatiue from me to mine, 



33. Accu/ation\ Actmations Ff, 
Rowe, Fope, Hui. 

35. Wkom\ Wha Rowe el seq. 
40. ™r]™,.Var,'8s. 



43. pralt\ phad Ktly cooj. 
fcr,-\ -pre Pope el Seq. 
45. Griifr'^ spttck or ireatk D«nicl. 



35. Whom] For many other examples of ' whom ' for who, see Abbott, § 174. 
37. which] Malong : That is. which uahapplness. 
40. owe] Tbal b, cmm ,- pasiim, 

44. For life, etc.] Johnson : ■ Life ' n lo me now only ' grief,' and as such only 
is considered by mc ; I would. Iherefore, willingly dismiss it. To ' spare ' anything is 
to lei ii go, lo quit the possession of. — Staunton: It is surprising this passage sbould 
have passed withoul question, for ' grief must suiety be an enor. Ilermione means 
that life 10 ber is of as little estimation as the most trivial thing which she would part 
with ; and she expresses the same sentitnenl shortly after, in similar terms. — ' no life, 
— I prize it not a ilnrw.' Could she Speak of ' grief as a Irifle, of no moment or 
importance ? [As an answer to SlauWoo. Dyce quofcs Dr Johnson's pankphrase. 
The trace of sad irony in Mermione's ' which I would spore ' seems lo have escaped 
Staunton's notice. — Ed,] — Cambkidge Editors : Is nol ibe meaning this, that Her- 
mione now holds life and grief lo be inseparable and would willingly be rid of both ? 
Johnson's nole is to Ibis effect. 

45. For Honor] That is. as regards honor; as in Hnm. I, », 39:— 'For your 
desire to know what is between us. O'crmasler il,' elc. or Lear, II, ii, 114: — 'For 
you, Edmund, whose virtue . . . commends iiself, you shall be ours,' etc. See Ab- 
bott, § 149. 

46. me to mine] Steevens : This senlimenl. which is probably borrowed from 
Eeclesinitieui, iii, ft, cannot be too oflen impressed on the female mind: — 'The 
glory of a man is from the honour of his father; and a mother in dishonour is a 
reproach unlo her children.' [So reads the text of the Authorised Version, with which 
in all likelihood Shakespeare was nol familiar. In the Bisheps" Bible, of 1568. which 
Shakespeare knew, and knew thoroughly, this verse in Bcdesiaiticus reads quite dif- 
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And onely that I (tand for. I appeale 

To your owne Confcience (Sir) before Polixenes 

Came to your Court, how I was in your grace, 

How merited to be fo : Since he came, 

With what encounter fo vncurrant, 1 

Haue ilrayn'd t'appeare thus ; if one iot beyond 



vncurrant, /] uncumnf f Rove. ikm? H»n. C«p. Klly. I have. ..thus 
, 5a. / haui...lAui;'\ hiwe I... Var. '73, "yS. '85, 



fcreally from tbttl which Stecvens bos chosen as 11 text for the editicalion of the 
■ feoiale auad ;' it U as follows '- — ' For the woTsbyp of a maos father, is btl owoe 
worshyp: and the repnxhe of the mother, is the dishoneslie of Ihe Eonne,' where 
' the reprocbe of the mother ' means the reproach cusl on her by ber son's dishonesty, 
— B senlimenl which cannol be loo ofien impressed on the mnfe mind. — Ed.] 

47. I appealed See Dorastus and Fawnia. 

51, 51. Wilh wh»t , . , appearc thus] Johnson; These lines I do not nnder- 
Bland; with tbe licence of all editors, what I eannot understand I suppose uninlei- 
ligible, and therefore propose thai ibey may be altered thus : ' With wbal encounter 
so uncurrent havt I Been stain'd to appear thus 't' Al least, I ihinli il might be read : 
'With what encounter so uncurrent Atrw / Strain' d lo appear thus?' [Hanmer'a 
text; except that 'have' closes the line.] — Capell (p. 170) ; The place's wording is 
cloudy, and not to be commended ; ' encounter ' must relate 10 Polixenes, 10 her en- 
couDler with him, and the light the editor sees it in is as follows: Since he came, id 
what blameable manner have 1 met bis friendship, eagerly met it (for that is convey'd 
in ' sirain'd '), that I should appear thus, or where I do ? the fault ties in a discordant 
and ill-chosen metaphor, fetch'd from racing. — Steevens ; 'Uncurrent encounter' 
may be a metaphor taken from lilting, in which the shock of meeting adversaries 
vas so called. The sense would then be : < In what base reciprocallon of love have 
I caught this strain?' Mrs Ford talks of some 'strain' in her character [^Vi'r. IViv/s, 
II, i, 91], and in Beau, & Fl.'s Cuilom of the Country the same expression occuis: 
' or strain your loves With any base or hii'd perstuisions.' — [I. i. For neither of these 
quotations did Steevens give the reference lo Acl and Scene. Neither of them is 
sufficiently parallel to the present passage. In Mtr. {fivti 'strain,' a noun, refera 
lo natural tendency; and In tbe Custom of thi Country it means constrain.] — M. 
Mason ; Johnson would not have proposed bis alteration had he considered, wilh 
attention, the construction of the passage, which runs thus : ' I appeal to your own 
conscience, with what encounter,' etc., that is. ' I appeal to your own conscience /« 
declari with what encounter I have,' etc. Tbe following words, • if one jot beyond 
(be bound of honour,' would induce me lo think that we ought to read strayed instead 
of 'strayn'd,' but the present reading is sense. — MalonE: 'I have strain'd ' may 
perhaps mean: '1 have swerved or deflected from tbe strict line of duty,' — CoL- 
LlKl. in his IHisl Edition gives a paraphrase by Mr Amyot : ' I appeal lo your con- 
■dence bow il has happened that I have bad lo struggle against so untoward a cur- 
rent, as to appear thus before you in the choracter of a criminal ;' and in his Second 
and Third Editions adopts tbe reading of his MS Corrector: stray' d; wherein the 
Correclor agrees with M. Mason. — R. G. White {ed. i) : ' Encounter ' was of old 
used in tbe sense of mlercmrsi, tii whatever nature ; ' uncurrent ' nuij be taken in 
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The bound of Honor, or in a£l,or will 
That way enclining, hardned be the hearts 
Of all that heare me, and my neer'ft of Kin 
Cry fie vpon my Graue. 

Leo. I ne're heard yet, 
That any of thefe bolder Vices wanted 
LefTe Impudence to gaine-fay what they did, 
Then to performe it firft. 

Her. That's true enough. 
Though 'tis a faying(Sir) not due to me. 

Leo. You will not owne it. 

Her. More then Miftrefle of, 
Which comes to me in name of Fault, I muft not 
At all acknowledge. For Polixcnes 
(With whom I am accus'd) I doe confeffe 
I lou'd him, as in Honor He requir'd : 
With fuch a kind of Loue,as might become 
A Lady like me ; with a Loue,euen fuch, 



53. btmnd^ hnitiifi Kovt + .Vat.'yj, 

54. encHnmg] incUning Theob. 

58. Mf/V] (Ao/fF^, RowcT.Var. '73. 
vran/ed] vm/iJ'Ba.ihy (11,369), 

59. lmpudence\ impudeuce F^. 

60. 64. Tk^-\ Than F,. 

61. Thar,-\ That is Y^. 



70 

64. Miftrcffe of^ mittrea of; Rowe. 
miilreis of Pope. I'm miitmt of, H«n, 
Kllj. my distress Dnniel, Sprenger. 
miireport ox misprision or my strat of 
forttme or, line oinilled, Aaon. sp. Cbid. 

65. Which'l »^<i/ Rowe, Pope, Theob. 
Wiirb. Johns. Vir. '73. 



Ihe sense of unallirwaiU ; «nd ' strain'd ' plainly means to go astray, to swervifram 
tkf right path. . . . Still it ia p(»stb1e ihiil [he passage is conupled ; in wbicli case the 
misprint is probably in the word 'uncurrent.' [In his Second Edition White pro- 
nounces the passage ' very involved, elliptical, obscure, and perhaps corrupt.'} — Hal- 
liwell: In other words, I appeal 10 you lo tell me, since Polixcnes come to your 
Court, with wbnt conversation or marks of affection beyond those currently allowed 
by society have I passed bounds, to justify my appearance in this mnnner as n crim- 

inal .Staunton : That is, By wbal unwarrantable familiarity have 1 lapsed, ibal t 

should be made 10 stand as a public criminal thus ? [FoSEibly, ihe RrsI clause, ' With 
what encounter so uncurrent, I have strain'd to appear thus,' is unlinisbed. — Ed.] 

58, 59, wanted Lease Impudence] See Note, I, ii, 304. Also see Darastus 
and Favinia. — Johnson: It is apparent that according to the proper, at least atcord- 
ing to the present, use of words, ' less ' should be more, or ' wanted ' should be had. 
Bui Shakespeare if very uncertain in his use of negatives. It may be necessary once 
Id observe, that in oar language, (wo negatives did not originally aflirm, but strengthen 
the negation. This node of speech was in lime cbanged, but, as tbe change was 
made in opposition lo long custom, it proceeded gradually, and uoiformity wat not 
obtained but through an inlencediate confusion. 
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So, and no other, as your felfe commanded : 

Which, not to haue done, I thinke had been in me 

Both Difobedience, and Ingratitude 

To you, and toward your Friend, whofe Loue had fpoke, 

Euen fmce it could fpeake,from an Infant, freely, 

That it was yours. Now for Confpiracie, 

I know not how it taftes, though it be di(h'd 

For me to try how : All I know of it, 

Is, that Camilla was an honefl man ; 

And why he left your Court, the Gods themfelues 

(Wotting no more then 1) are ignorant. 

Leo. You knew of his departure, as you know 
What you haue vnderta'ne to doe in's abfence. 

Her. Sir, 
You fpeake a Language that I vnderftand not : 
My Life ftands in the leuell of your Dreames, 
Which lie lay downe. 

Leo. Your Actions are my Dreames. 
You had a Baftard by PoHxcnes, 
And I but dream'd it : As you were part all fhame, 



90 



73' Iigtalifudi\ IK groHtudi F^. 

74. /raBi-rf] towards F^F,, RoWe + , 
Vai. Rann. 

Fritnd ] friend! Ff, Rowe, Pope. 

75. Eunt\ Ever Ed. conj. 

82-84. Yau knew...Sir'\ hi\'aio\\a<a. 



ending whal...Sir, reading Vou'vi in 
line S3, Walker. Dyce ii, iij, Huds. 

S3. iH'i] in his Cap. Var. Rann. Mai. 
SfecT. Var. KnI, Klly. 

84, 85. One line, Cap. 

90, wire\ are Han. 



76-78. Conspiracie, . , . how;] Deiqhton; Thai is, I nm an alter stranger W 
tot taste, and should be so even if it were served up for me to Ity. 

79. was] Both ECQse and rhythm require an emphafis on Ibis word, — Ed. 

86. leuell] See II, iii, 8. — Johnson : This means, by a metaphor (rom srchecy to 
be wilhin the reach, — Staunton : To be in Ike level is to fac wiihin the range or 
compass^ — 'and therefore when under bis covert or pertision he ia gotten within his 
levell and hath the Winde Rt and certaine, Ihen he shall make choice of his marke,* 
ete. — Markham's Hunger's PrrvtHiion. 1621, p, 45. The Cowden-Claekes : A 
beautifully poetical way of saying that her life lies aL the mercy of his false fancies. — 
DsiauTON ; Not exactly wilhin Ike riaeh, as Johnson says, but in a direct line vilb, 
and so in danger of being hil. — Rolfe ; My life is at the mercy of your suspicions, 
which are like >t!ie baseless fabric' of a dream. [Whencesoever the mclaphor, I 
think that ' in ' is here eqaivalent simply to on. ' You speak,' says Hennione, * s 
language I nnderstand not ; my life, — Ibe actions you impute to me, — and yoor 
' dream* are on a level.' That this is the meaning ia confirmed. I think, by the 
iulense scorn with which Leontes repeats almost her very words : ' Vour actions are 
my dreams I I dream'd you bad a bastard 1' — Ed.J 
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(Thofe of your Fa6l are fo) fo pad all truth ; 

Which to deny,concernes more then auaUes: for as 

Thy Brat hath been caft out, hke to it felfe, 

No Father owning it(which is indeed 

More criminall in thee, then it) fo thou 

Shalt feele our luOice ; in whofe eafieft paflage, 

Looke for no lefle then death. 

Her. Sir, fpare your Threats : 
The Bugge which you would fright me with, I feeke: 



^X. are fo) Mare), you're 
9a. WkicK\ Om. C.p. 

WkUh...auaiU5\ One lint 
for oi] SeparaU Ibe, Sic 



'"31 'ij- Knl, Dyce ii. iii. Comment 
line 93. Abbott. § 499. 

93. Brat kalk tien] brafs Han. 

99. mi\ VII Cop. (corrected in 
rata). 



91. Patft] Johnson ; I do not remember that ■ fact ' is used anywbere absolutely 
far guUl, which must be its sense in this place. Perhaps we should read/acit. Pack 
is a low coarse word well suited to the rest of this royal invective. — Farmer: I 
should gussa seel to be the right word. [So also Walker [Crif, iii, toi.)] — 
Steevens ; It may, however, mean,—' those who have done ss you do.' — Malonk: 
That ' fact ' is the true reading is proved decisively from the words of the novel : — ' lo 
deny such a monstrous crime, and to be impudent in forswearing \hc/ael, since she 
had passed all shamt! etc. See Dorastui and Fa-umia. — StaitntoN : That is, those 
of your crime. Thus in Per. IV, iii: 'Becoming well thy fact.'— R. G. Whitb 
(ed. i) : That is, those who do what you have done, — the radical sense of the word. 
— LeTTSoM (Footnote to Walker, Cril. iii, loi): 'Fact' has been defended on the 
ground that in a passage, which no doubt, Shakespeare imitates here, we find the 
word deny, the phrase ' passed all shame,' and, in particular, the expression ' for- 
swearing the yTii"''; in other words, thai, because Greene used ^c/ in one combma- 
tion, Shakespeare used it in another. 

92. concemes] Halliwell : In other words, the denial is your business, bnt it 
avails thee nothing ; or, perhaps, troubles you without availing with us. 

93. like to it selfe] That is, as a brat should be cast out. Hudson says he could 
make nothing of the phrase, and, therefore, adopted Keichtley's suggestion left, 
which, the latter remarked, made ' better sense ' than ' like.' — Ed. 

9S-121. Sir, spare your Threats: etc.] Hudson (p, 23): Hermionc's last speech 
at the trial is, I am apt to think, the solidest piece of eloquence in the language. It 
is like a piece of the finest statuary marble, chiselled into perfect form ; so compact 
of grain that you cannot crush it into smaller space ; while its effect is as wholesome 
and bracing as (he atmosphere of an iced mountain when tempered by the Summer 

sun Noble simplicity of the oldcn time, when the best and purest of women, with 

the bravest men in presence, thought no shame to hear themselves speaking such 
plain honest words as these ! 

99. Bugge] MlTRRAV l,N. E. D.) : Middle English iugge, possibly from Welsh 
fay (-*Bf) 'a ghost,' quoted in Lhwyd's .^rMrrD&^a .BnV. (1707), 214, from the 
MS Welsh Vocabulary of Henry Salesbury (bom 1561). Owen Pugh has iwg. 
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To me can Life be no commoditie ; 

The crowne and comfort of my Life(your Fauor) 

I doe giue loft, for I doe feele it gone, 

But know not how it went. My fecond loy, 

And firft Fruits of my body, from his prefence 

I am baHd, like one infedtious. My third comfort 

(Star'd mod vnluckily) is from my breaft 

(The innocent milke in it moft innocent mouth ) 

Hal'd out to murthcr. My fe!fe on euery Poft 

Proclaym'd a Strumpet : With immodefl hatred 

The Child-bed priuilcdge deny'd, which longs 

To Women of all fafliion. Laftly, hurried 



104. AHd'\ The Rowe ii + , Viir, '73. 

105. /am] /'m Pope + , Dyceii, iii. 
bar'J, /ii/] barr'd [with a Blj- 

fled >ob in her voice] like Lady Mbt- 
tin. 

107. » il\ Ff, Wh. Sta. Ktly, Cun. 



Rife. DtD. 



iCp. 






108. murther\ F„ Cap, Knt. Wh. i. 
murder F/, el eel. 

109. Sirumpel : ...halred'\ strumpet.,, 
haired: Han. Waib. Cap. Rann, 

no. httgs\ 'loHss r,F,. 



1, (carecrow ' ; but the word is apparently now known chiefly in iu deriv- 
uXiti. When bug became cnirenl ai the oarnc of an iosea, this sense fell into 
diEuse, and now surrivcs oaly io the compound Bugbear. 

IC7. in it] See II, iii, 214.— DvcB {Pn/. Io Semad Ed. p. xv) excuses h[s sub- 
nilution in the present passage of in {at ' it,' ' because.' be says. ' unless 1 were indif- 
ferenl about peisevering consistency. 1 could not retain " it," and yel in another 
passage, 1, ii, tSj. 1S4, print, with the Folio, " it's." ' To make an honest pentameter 
of this line Abbott, S 468, ' almost ignores ' the e in both ' innocents,' 

loS. Poat] That there were posts 10 which playbills were af5ied, we bnow from 
allusions in old plays ; but whether or not they were exclusively reserved for pliy-lHlU, 
I do not know. In the Induction Io A Warning for Fair Wometi, 1599. we ^d: 
•'Ti* you bavE kept the theatres so long, Painted in play-bills upon every post." — 
Collier's Eng. Dram. Poetry, iii, 188. Furlhennore, "at the doora of sherifls were 
ttsually set up otnamenlcd posts, on which royal and civic proclamations were fiicd.' 
— Dyce, Gloss, s. 1. Sheriff, It is probable that Hermionc refers 10 these 'posts" (o 
which were afliied the royal oflicia] summons for a session,' commaoded by Leoales 
(II, iii, 242) ; or she may refer to the Proclamation, whereio she was denounced id 
most opprobrious lenns; this Proclamation was 'blamed through the country;' see 
^orastus and Fawnia, — Ed. 

no. longs] Sec Abbott, § 460, for many examples where preliies are dropped. 

III. of all fashion] In a SufplrmtiiHo vq\. ii of Walker's Crtf,, eitraclB are 
given from ' Aocient Words, Forms of Words,' etc. These extracts are disconnected 
jottings, which doubtless would have been modilied had Walker lived to supervise 
Ihem ; as we now have them they are valuable bints. No. 22 (p. 34S), is as follows : 
— ' PtBfli, etc., ef fashion, for people of rant. Winter's Talc [the present phrase 
here quoted] So, people of rank, jmalily, comditien, for people ef Ikt highat rami. 
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Here, to this place, i'th' open ayre, before 
i haue got (Irength of limit. Now(my Liege) 
Tell me what bletTrngs I haue here aliue, 
That I (hould feare to die ? Therefore proceed : 
But yet heare this : miftake me not : no Life, 



[act i: 



III. Hire, /o] Hm la Pope et seq. 

113. limil} A'njii FjF^, Kowe. limbs. 
And Pope, Haa. 

114. whaf] 7vatF 

116. np lifi.-] no/ /ifi,liiD.Var.-7S, 



'85. Mai. Sleev. Var. Sing. Ktl;. na 
Ufi— Theob, Waib. John*, ne lift: 
Cap. Vu-. '73. Ail.- /i/^ Coll. ntyUfe, 
Wb. i, Huds. ferlife, DjM ii, iii. Klly 
coDJ., Rife. 



elc' From wbich it If to be inferred thai Walker interpreled this line in a way 
whicb difTers from Ibst in wbich, 1 a.m quite sure, it is genersllf unijerstood. Il is 
generally supposed to mean; ' women of all degrees, higb and low, alike,' but 
Walker takes it as: 'all women of the higbest rank.' — Ed. 

III. Lastly] RUCKKILL (p. 130) ; Hastily is a reading which 1 venture to sug- 
gest in place of ' Lastly,' which breaks the constniction and sense of the passage, it 
being evident that the denial of child-bed privilege is one and the same offence 
against decency and humanily, as the poor woman's exposure in open court while 
still suffering from parturient debility, 

113. limit] Theobald; Thai is, strength enough for coming abroad, going 
nei^er so little a way, so in Cymb. Ill, iii, 35 ; — ' A prison, for a debtor that not 
dares To stride a limit,'— Heath (p, 212) : That is, before I have recovered that 
degree of strength, which women in my circumstances usually acquire by a longer 
confinement to their chamber. — Johnson ; I know not well how ' strength of limit ' 
can mean slrenglh to fall Iht limits of the child-bed chamber; which yet it must 
mean in this place, unless we read in a more easy phrase, 'strength of limb. And 
now,' elc, — Halliwell; That is, before even I have regained a limited degree of 
strength. -Strength of limit' \s limilfd strength. So in Mtr. of Vm. 'your mind 
of love ' is your loving mind. — R, G. White (ed. i) : Before I have regained strength 
by limit, restraint, coniinement, after child-birth. [In the Var, 17S5, Sleevens asserted 
that ' limit was anciently used for limbs! on the strength of the following passage in 
Tilana [sic] and Tkisius, a black letter history of which he had no copy of an 
earlier date than 1636: — ' very strange that nature should endow so fair a face with 
so hard a heart, such comely limits with such perverse conditions.' This note he did 
not repeat in his subsequent editions, possibly because of the absurdity of interpreling 
(he ' face ' as a limb. Nor would it have been repeated here, bad it not misled Narea 
ifilnssary). If it could be proved that ' limit' had a special meaning, corresponding 
to what is now called, with a special meaning, ennfintmenl. the interpretations refer- 
.-ing 10 child-birth would be unquestionable, but, without this proof, I think HnlU- 
well's paraphrase the best. — Ed. 

116, no Life,] R. G. White (ed, i): Such an exclamation [as Ne! lift, see 
Tent, Notes] is not in place; and it seems plain that 'no' is a misprint for my, and 
that ' my life ' is antithetical to ' mine honour,' See Hennione's previous speech in this 
Scetie, line 44, — Dvce merely repeats the same reference to line 44. — ROLFE; The 
Folio ' DO life,' might pass with Hanmer's pointing, Il seems more probable, how- 
ever, that 'no* is a misprint. — Deightoh : A note of admiration seems tiecc9sar7 
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(I prize it not a ftraw) but for mine Honor, 1 17 

Which I would free: if I (hall be condemn'd 

Vpon furmizes (all proofes deeping elfe, 

But what your lealoufies awake) I tdl you 120 

'Tis Rigor, and not Law. Your Honors all, 

I doc referre mc to the Oracle : 

Apollo be my ludgc. 

Lord. This your requeft 
Is altogether iuft : therefore bring forth I2S 

(And in Apollo's Name ) his Oracle. 

Her. The Emperor of RufTia was my Father. 
Oh that he were aliue.and here beholding 
His Daughters Tryall : that he did but fee 

The flatnelTe of my miferie ; yet with eyes 1 30 

Of Pitty, not Reuenge. 

Officcr.'^on here fhal fweare vpon this Sword of luftice, 132 

113. Scene Ui. Euter Dion and Cleo- 126. [E«eunl cenajn officers. Cap, 
mines Popc + . ijl. [Re-enter Officers, wilh Clcom- 

114. Lord.] I. L. Cup. enes and Dion, bringing in Ihe Oracle. 
rtqutjf\ requeft. Enler Dion Cap. 

and aeomincs. Ff. 132. this SuierJ'] Iht Sv/ord Ff, 

126. Apoiio's] Apoira F,. Rowe + , Var. "73, Rann. 

after ' no,' unless for be the right rending, as Dyce and others edit. [I cannot bul 
believe that this phrase has been misunderstood. With line 115. Hennione ends her 
derence, by cotnnianding the trial to proceed. Then ihe tbougbl of a sallied name 
Sasbcs upon her, and that she has not with suilicient emphasis contended for Ihe 
preservation of her bonour ; she hastily resumes, bul fearing lest the king should mis- 
interpret, and suppose that il is to plead for life, and not for what was, for her boy'j 
sake, infinitely dearer to her, she exclaims: 'Mistake me not! No life 1 Give me 
□olthal! I price it notasttaw!' It is really the climax of the speech, Self-com- 
miseration has vanished, and she speaks for her honour with the last lire of her ex- 
hausted stretiglb. The lines from ' mistake me not ' to ' 1 would tree," inclusive, ore 
parenthetical . ' 'Tis rigor and not law !' the last words she ever addresses tbnnigh- 
out the play to her husband, are full of the sternness of Fate, and mean, of course, 
that ber honour will remain nnblcmished, — Eo.] 

121. L^aw] See Dorastus and Fanmia. 

130. flatnesa] Johnson: That is, how low, bow ^i/ I am laid by my calamity. 
[Schmidt's definition is better: comfltteHcss.^ — Ladv Mabtin : Then thinking with 
what direful vengeance he would have smitten her accoser, she adds with her accus- 
tomed merciful tenderness ; ' Yet with eyes Of pity, not revenge !' 

132. sweare] Lord Campbell (p. 73) : It is remarkable that Qeomenes and 
Dion ... are sworn to the genuineness of the document they produce almost in the 
Terr words now used by the Lord Chancellor when an officer presents at ihe bar cf 
Ihe House ol Lords the copy of a record o[ a Court of Justice. 
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[act I 



That you (Cleomines and Dion) liaue 

Been both at Delphos,and from thence haue brought 

This feal'd-vp Oracle, by the Hand deliueHd 

Of great Afiol/o's Prieft ; and tliat fince then, 

You haue not dar'd to breake the holy Seale, 

Nor read the Secrets in't. 

Cleo Dio. All this we fweare. 

Leo. Breake vp the Scales, and read. 

Officer. Hermlone is chajl , PoJixenes blameUffe, Camillo 
a true SubieH, Leontes a tealous Tyrant, his innocent Babe 
truly begotten, and the King Jliall Hue witluntt an Heire ,if iiiat 
which is lojl ,be not found. 

Lords. Now blefled be the great ApoUo. 

Hen Prayfcd. 

Leo. Haft thou read truth ? 

141. Officer.] Off. [reads] Cap. 
chaft] cad F,. 

1 38, etc. See Doraslm and Favmia. 

143, King shall liue] CotLiER; The edition of • Paodoato' of 1588 reads 'bis 
ba.bF SD innocent; the King shall die without an heire,' etc. The editions subsequent 
to [hat of 15SS, read ' his babe innocent,' and ' tbe King shall livi vitboul an heire,' 
etc, Tberefoie Shakespeare employed one of the later impres^oos; probably that 
of 1609, the year before we suppose him to have commenced Ihis play. [Collier in 
his Shakespeare's Library (i, 2l) professes to follow the ed, of 15SS, ycl be prints 
' his babe innocent, and the King shall tivi without an farire,' etc. W. C. Hailill in 
his Reprint of Collier professes also (0 follow the ed. of I5J<S; he gives us ' his Bab« 
an ionocenl, and (he Kiog shall live without ao heire.' etc. Grosart's Reprint 
follows llttiliti.— Ed.] 

144, found] CnLCitiix;E (p. 151): Although, on the whole, this play is exquisitely 
respondent to its title, and, even in tbe fault I am about to menlion, still a wioler's 
tale; yet it seems a mere indolence of the great bnrd not to have provided in the 
oracular response some ground for Herraione's seeming death and fifteen years' vol. 
unlary concealment. This might have been easily effected by some obscure sentence 
of the Oracle, as for exunple : — ' Nor shall he ever recovei an heir, if he have a wife 
before that recovery,' [It is difficult to believe that Coleridge, perhaps the very finest 
of Shakespearian critics, could have written this note. With such a clause as he sug- 
gests, Paulina's occupation would thereafter have been gone. It is ber part to bold 
Ironies from marrying again by keeping constantly vivid before tiro tbe perfections 
of bis lost Hermione. Bui, above all, by such a clause, tbe meaning and effect of the 
play would have been disloited. It was not ■ mere indolence ' but knowledge of 
human nature which kept Sbakespeare from inserting it. Had Leontes been restrained 
from marriage by the words of an Oracle and not by heatl-broken contiilion and 
devotion la Hemiione's memory, he would never have won from us that pity which 
goes far to help D* lo foi^ive him. — Ed.] 
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Offic, I(my Lord)euen fo as it is here fet downe. 

Leo. There is no truth at all i'th'Oracle; 
The SelTions (hall proceed: this is meere falfehood. 

Ser. My Lord the King : the King * 

Leo. What is the bufinene ? 

Ser. O Sir, I Uiail be hated to report it. 
The Prince your Sonne, with meere conceit,and feare 
Of the Queenes (peed, is gone. 

Leo. How? gone? 

Ser. Is dead. 



148. Dividing line al/o Cap. 
Uu\ Om. Hun. 

150, Se^onsl Sashn Theob. + , Vai 
Rann, Dj'ce li, iii. 

151. Kingf\ King— Theob.+ 
jangi Han. Cap. 



ijt. [Enter ■ Servant. Rowe. Enter 

a Gentlcmnn, hastily. Cap. 

156. Nmvf gonef] New, gatitt 
Kowe. Hmii gont ? Pope. H«w ! gem f 
Cap. 



154. meere conceit] 'Mere' here, and in line 150, is /Hr-f, in its Latin lense. 

'The noun -conceit,"' sa.ys Crack {JhI. Cai. I, iii, 163}, -which survivei with a 
limited meaning (the conception of a man hy himself, which is so apt to be one of 
over- estimation), is frequent in Shakespeare wilb the sense, nesrly, of what we now 
tall coHCfflian, in general,' See Aftr. of Ven. I, i, loz of this ed., where this note 
of Craik is <^uoted in fuU.-~Et). 

155. speed] Johnson : Of the cvtni of the queen's trial ; so we still sajr, he tptd 



well 01 



ill. 



157. Is dead] SwiNBi;!iNB (p. 212) ; To (he very end I must confess that I 
have in roe so much of the spirit of Rachel weepine in Ramah. as will not be com- 
forted because Mamilliua is not. It is well for those whose hearts are light enough, 
to take perfect comfort even in the substitution of his sister I'erdita for the boy who 
died of ' thoughts high for one so lender.' Even the beautiful suggestion that Shake- 
speare as he wrote had in mind bis own dead little son still fresh and living at his 
heart can hardly add more than a touch of additional tendemcs: to our perfect and 
piteous delight in him. And even in her daughter's embrace it Seems hard if liis 
mother should have utterly forgotten the little voice that had only lime to tell her just 
eight words of that ghost story which neither she nor we were ever to hear ended. 
Any one but Shakespeare would have sought to make pathetic profit out of the child 
by the easy means of showing him if but once again as changed and stricken to the 
death for want of his mother and fear for her and hunger and thiisl at his little high 
heart for the sight and touch of her; Shakespeare only could find a better way, > 
nobler and a deeper chord to strike, by giving lu our last glimpse of him ns be 
laughed and chattered with her ' past enduring,' to the shameful neglect of those 
ladies in the natural blueness of whose eyebrows ns veil as their noses he so stoutly 
declined to believe. And at the very end {ns aforesaid) it may be that we remember 
him all the better because the father whose jealoiuy killed him and the mother for 
love of whom be died would seem to have foi^otten Ihe little brave sweet spirit with 
all its tmlh of love and tender tense of shame as perfectly and unpardonably w 
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Leo, ApoUtfs angry.and the Heaucns themfelues 15S 

Doe ftjike at my Iniuftice. How now there ? 

/■(Wi/.This newes is mortall to the Queene:Look downe 160 
And fee what Death is doing. 

Leo. Take her hence : 
Her heart is but o're-charg'd : fhe will recouer. 
I haue too much beleeu'd mine owne fufpition: 
'Befeech you tenderly apply to her 165 

Some remedies for life. Apollo pardon 
My great prophanenefle 'gainft thine Oracle. 
He reconcile me to Polixcnes, 
New woe my Queene, recall the good Camilla 
(Whom 1 proclaime a man of Truth, of Mercy:) 170 

For being tranfported by my lealoufjes 
To bloody thoughts, and to reuenge,! chofe 
Camillo for the minifter, to poyfon 
My friend Polixencs : which had been done , 
But that the good mind of Camillo tardied 175 

My fwift command : though I with Death, and with 
Reward, did threaten and encourage him, 
Not doing it, and being done : he(moft humane, 178 



159. A«0 F,- 



'«/] ^010 



167. prophantntJPt\ F,. 

169. New «^m] Nm woot F^F . Nan 
IWD F,. Nnv-u,BO Cap. Mul. 

170. Mtriy.-)'] mtrcy.) Rowe ii. 



. Han 



w] liHmati Fj, Rowe. 



e foi^^ieu 



litrt rtheoh. Himnmt 

[Her, fainls. Rowe. 

163. [Exeunt Paulina and Ladiei 
with Hcnnionc. Rowe. 

164. Scene i». Pope + . 



Shakespeare bimiielf al (he close of King Lear would m 
■who never had foTEOllen Cordelia. 

Ladv Martin : Upon this, a ay echoes through the ball like a death-knell ; the 
cry of a soul from which all happiness, all hope, are gone ; ibe cry of a broken heart, 
which shakes every other in the assembled crowd ; a cry thai will ring in Ibe eats of 
Leontes ever after, aod that even now chases from bis brain every mad delusion. 
Upon the instanl his senses return lo him, and all bis monslrous distrust and cruelty 
and their consequences are seen by him in Ihcir true light. ... Fly to her side, be 
dare not, — he, unworthy to touch ber whom he bad so foully slandered. . . . Tbeii 
follows a burst at contrition, in which those heller qualities are seen, which had woo 
and kept for him until now Ibe lore of bis pure, biEhbcarted queen. They come 
hack as suddenly as they had left him. 

176-178. though I . . . being done] An example of wbal Corson has called 
'relpective construction.' Thus; Ibougb 1 with death did Ihrealen him nol doing 
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And fill'd with Honor) to my Kingly Guell 

Vnclafp'd my praflife, quit his fortunes here i8o 

(Which you knew great) and to the hazard 

\%l. greal^lobigriat Kaaa.Kp.QKca. 'oj, 'ij, Dyce ii, iii, haaard boldly 
katard'\ errtam hatard Ff, Klly. kaiarJittg Anon, ap, Cain. 
Rowe-t-, Cap. Var. Rann, Sleev. Var. 



it, and wilb reward did encouraee him, it beiog done. 
an eitraordinary example ot ihia ' respective construe 
his tianslatiou of Du Bartas, p, 408, ed. 1631, where sc 
of > Mr Heoty Smith,' on a King, a Lawyer, a Physician, 



e curious reader will fiDd 
' by Joshua Sylvciler in 
epigrams from the I'tii) 
Judge, a Hiu- 
,ing of 



bauilman, and a Caplaine, are summed up in two lines, Ihe finl tine consist 
verbs, each verb governed by ils respective subject in the epigram, and the s 
line consisting of the objects of the respectiTe verbs: — 'So rule, plead, practice, 
pieach, doom, delve, direct, { Qimca, causes, cures, Christ, crimes, turves, troops 
seiecL' Tbere is also a notable example in Sidney's Arcadia ■ ' Vertue, beanlie, 
and speach, did strike, wound, charme,' etc.— p. 368, ed. 1598. — Ed. 

178. being done] That is, ' it being done.' lot other examples of participles 
without a noun, see Abbott, S 378. 

178. humane] See line 31, above. This is apparently an exception to the rule 
that Shakespeare uniformly accents this word on the lirsl syllable. ScHMlin', in the 
First Ed. of his Lex., asserts that the present instance is not an exception, but his 
scansion of the line to prove it, is so printed as to be almost unintelligible. In his 
Second Ed., grown more cautious, he says that the line ■ may possibly be scanned 
thus: "Not dd | ing ft I and b^ing {manoiyll.) | done; he | most hiSmane ;" but the 
much more natural scansion would be: "Not dfiing (monosyll.) \ it ind | being 
(nanoiyll.) A6ae; \ be mdst | hnmine," ' which virtually retracts the assertion of the 
First Ed. In these abhorrent contractions of doing and M»g, he has, lo be sure, the 
countenance of Wallcer ( Vtts. p. 119). But, in comparison with these irredeemably 
harsh unmusical lines, a line of twelve syllables is far preferable : ■ Not d& | ing It | 
and bJ I ing d6ne; | he mbst | humine.' See Matb. Ill, iv, 76 of this ed.— Ed. 

iSo. praAiBe] Treachery, slralegem. 

180. quit] For other exam plea of 'quit' for quitlid, see Walker (CViV. ii. 314). 

iSl. hazard] Malonb; In this line sotne word of two syllables has been inad- 
vertently omitted. I believe the omitted word was either doubtful 01 fiai-ful. The 
editor of F, endeavoured lo cure the defect by reading, ' ciriain hazard ' ; the most 
improper word that could have been chosen. — Steevens; I am of a conlrary opin- 
ion, and therefore retain the emendation of F,. ' Certain haiard ' is quite in our 
author's manner. So in Com. of Err. II, ii. 187 :— ■ Until 1 know this sun uncer- 
tainty! — Cdllieb (ed. ii) ; Certain is needed as for as metre is concerned, and as it 
to not erased in the MS we may be pretty sure that it was formerly recited on the 
stage, and ought to be included in our text.— R. G. White (ed. i) : Orlain supplies 
Ihe deliciency in metre by a contrast so much in Shakespeare's manner, that were it 
not plain that he olten purposely left tines incomplete, (he coirection might be safely 
received into the text. — Walker [Crif, iii, loz) : ■ Certain hazard is unquestionably 
right. — Lettsom (footnote lo Walker) ; As Malone has asserted that certain is ' the 
most improper word that could have been chosen,' I may be allowed to quote a few 
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Of all Incertainties, himfclfe commended, 
No richer then his Honor : How he glifters 
Through my Ruft? and how his Pietie 
Do's my deeds make the blacker ? 

Paul. Woe the while; 
O cut my Lace,leaft my hear t{ cracking it) 
Break c too. 



I8S 



iS8 



l8l. tneerlaaitiis\ unctrlainliesY^^, Rann. Thorough my rust Mai. cl Beq. 

Rowe. i86. Scene ¥. Pope + . 

184. Through my Rujt\ Throtigh [Eolei Paulina. Rowe. 

my dark Ruft Ff, Rowe + , Cap. Var. 187. Uafi'\ Itjt F,F,. 



passages; — Sidney, Arcadia, B. 1, p. 13, 1. 44. — ' lo know (he certainly of things lo 
come, wherein there is nDthiog so certain as our continual uncertainty,' [Shake- 
speare's] Lucreci, St. clxxxviii, — ' Her certain aoirow writ uncenainly,' Daniel, 
Patttgyriek to Ihf Xing, St. 48: — ' In periods of uncertain certainly.' [Beau. & Fl,] 
Hontsi Man's Ferlunt, II, li ; — ' — that portion 1 have, 1 would not hazard upon an 
unknown course, for I see the most certainest is incenaioly.' Hcywood's Love'] 
Miitriii, V, i :— ' Her husband Cupid gave her certain rules For her uncertain jour- 
ney/ [There need be na objectioo to (he adoption of ■ certain hazard,' if any addi- 
tion be needed for rhythm's sake in a line where there is a necessary pause, as there 
is here after the parenthesis. We should remember that rhythm is a servant, not a 
master.— Ed. 

183. Honor:] .According to this punctuation, which is, I think, right, the mean- 
ing is that Camillo resigned his great fortune here, and with no riches but his honor, 
committed himself to uncertainties. Hut Staunton says that this punctuation 
•miserably enfeebles' the passage. He. therefore, puis a full stop after •com- 
mended,' and only a comma after ' honor ;' whereby the meaning is : ' How he, rich 
only in honor, glisters through my rust.' I fait to see here any added force which 
can compensate for loss of the contrast between great wealth with dishonor exchanged 
for poverty with honor. — Eo. 

184. my RuBt] The reading of F,, 'my dark rust,' has not received that notice 
from the modern cditoiB which I think it deserves. — Ed. 

185. blacker] Johnson; This vehement retractation of Leontes, accompanied 
with the confession of more crimes than he was soipcctcd of, is agreeable to our 
daily experience of the vicissitudes of violent teropere, and the eruptions of minds 
oppressed with guilt, 

187, iSS. O cut my Lace . . . too] It is heartily to be wished that we could 
impute this entreaty to Greene's Novel. And yet it may be that Shakespeare wished 
us to perceive by this chilling dash of rant that Paulina lacked the earnestness which 
should be bets if she were really convinced that the queen was truly dead. And 
yet we must not here doubt her sincerity, which I.ady Martin vindicates; nor must 
we eiamioe even the rest of Paulina's speech loo curiously. She was not present 
when t^eontes made his confession, and yet she knows every detail of it. It is 
enough ihal such trifles are never noticed in the performance, — Segnita irritant 
animos, etc. — See note on 203, — ED. 
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Lord. What fit is this? good Lady? 

Paul. What ftudied torments( Tyrant )haft for me f 
What Wheeles? Racks? Fires? What flaying? boyHng? 
In Leads, or Oyles ? What old, or newer Torture 
Muft I receiuePwhofe euery word deferues 
To tafte of thy moft worft. Thy Tyranny 
(Together working with thy lealoufies, 
Fancies too weake for Boyes, too greene and idle 
For Giries of Nine) O thinkc what they haue done, 
And then run mad indeed : ftarke-mad : for all 
Thy by-gone fooleries were but fpices of it. 



igz. Leads, er Oyltsf\ lead or oi 
Walker, Dyce ii, iii, Huds. 

Hn»r] >uw Ff. Kowe. 
193. fufry} very Ff, Rowe. 
199. in/] Oni. Thcob. i. 

of if\ for it Ff, Rowe. to Q 
MS, ap. Cam. 



1E9. What'l Alas ! -what Hbd. 

190. kaft'\ hast thou Klly. 

191. Jtaeiif Fires f] what racks t 
wkalfiresf Klly. 

JlnyingT Aoylingf] Jtayingf 
bayHngf Burning, Ff, Rowe + , V»r. 
'73- Jtajriiigf or mhal boiling Dyce ii, 
iii, lluds. flaying, burning, boiling 
Coll. (MS). 

191. flayinK? boyling;?] To liic addilion, *H"»"nf of F,, Capbll(p, 171) objects 
on the score thai ' deaths by burning are iniply'd ' in ' fires ' ; and ' boiling ' is Ihe 
proper word for ' leads or oils ' whicll imroedialely succeed. He, therefore, reads : 
' What flaying, rortcr/ boiling;' very uohappily, as Dyce truly says. — Wai.KER {Crit. 
ii, rj), Tiol knowing of tbe reitding of F,. said ' it is evident tbal a word had dropped 
out,' and suggested 'flaying, /funnj', boiling.' — ABBOTT ($ 4S4) scans Ibe last three 
feet: ' What fl£y | ing bd | ilfng,' which is repellant, tosayihe least, in a line composed 
almost of a Eurcesaion of shrieks, where there should be. as there is, Ibe merest sug- 
geilion of rhythm, and where the addition of two syllables is as harmless as it is 
superfluous, — Haluwei.l t]uoies from Ghev that deaih by boiling was adjudged for 
the crime of poisoning in the reign of Hen. VIII., and that two persons suffered iL 
He also gives, as an illustration of the Icxl, a wood-cut of the punishment, copied 
from a MS of the fifteenth century, where the artist, evidently on the principle of 
Dr Primrose's injunction to the painter to put in as many sheep as he could for the 
money, has represented eight persons cosily scaled in what appears to be s small 
egg-boiler, with flames beneath it, — Ed. 

19 J, Leads, or Oyles] Wai.keb {Crit. i, 243). in his Article on the "final s fre- 
quently interpolated and frequently omitled in the First Folio,' suggests that ire 
should here read ' In liad, or oil.' 

194. most worst] For examples of double superlatives, see Abbott, 5 1 1. 

194. Thy Tyranny] Lady Martin (p. 366) ; Into Pauhna's lips Shakespeare 
teems as if he wished to put, as the Cirek tragedians put into those of the Choms, the 
concentroled judgement of every man and woman in his kingdom. 

199. apices] ScHMinT {Ltx.) : Served only lo season it, to give it a test. [An 
enunemly inappropriate definition. ■ Spices ' may be hen- equivalent to its doublet. 
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That thou betrayed'ft PolixcncSj^tw^s nothing, 
(That did but Ihew thee, of a Foole,tnconftant, 
And damnable ingratefull:) Nor was't much, 



'rayid'^'\ belray'dst Rowe e 



aoi. ingrale/klf] utigralefiil Vai. '73, 
'78, '85, Stee*. Mttl. Var. '31, Ktly. 

■iHt*,] mueA F,. muck. F,F,. 



spiHa: cf. Elyol's Gmifniaur, Bk. II, where the heading of Chap, xxi is:— Of 
Modcralion ihe spice of Tcropcrance ;' if to, a paraphrase of the passage may be : — 
'all thy by-gooe fooleries were buL the same io kind with thy lyrsnny.' Or it may 
mean (and Ihis seems Io be the more probable), a imall quantity; cf. Hm. VJIt : 
II, iii, 26: — 'and to would you For all this spice of your hypocrisy,' or Cor. IV, vii, 
46 : — ' He hath spices of them all, not all.' With this meaoing of ' spic« ' the pres- 
ent passage might be parapbrased : ' all thy by-gone fooleries were but a modicum 
of tby tyranny,' or ' in comparison with it.' Herein the phrase finds a correspond- 
ence with line 204 : ' poor trespasses More monstrous standing by." — Eu.] 

201. of a Foole] THEODAtii : I have ventured al a slight alteration here, and for 
■ fool ' read soul. It is certainly too gross aod blunl io Paulina, though she might 
impeach the king of fooleries io some of his past actions and conduct, to call him 
downright a Fool. And it is much more pardonable in her to arraign his morals, 
and the qualities of his mind, than rudely to call him idiot to hi; face. — \Varbi.<rton : 
We should read, ' shew thee off, a fool,' i. /. represeni thee in thy tnw colours ; ■ fool, 
an inconstant, etc.— Johnson : Poor Mr Theobald's courtly remark cannot be thought 
to deserve much notice. [R. G. While, in his ed. ii, thought differently.] Dr War- 
burton, loo, might have spared his sagacity if he had remembered that ihe present 
reading, by a mode of speech anciently much used, means only, ' It show'd \!aexfirit 
a fool, then inconstant and ungrateful !' — Steevf.ns : The same conslruclion occurs 
in Phaer's Second Baaie of jEnndos : 'When this the yong men heard me speake, 
of wild lliey waxed wood.'[ — Sig. C4 ad fin.'\ — STAUNTON : Any change would be 
to destroy a form of speech characteristic of the author's time ; ' 0/ a fool ' is the 
same as 'for a fool.'— Halliwell : The genitive case of a noun was sometimes 
used instead of the adjective, so that ' of a fool ' means simply fooliih. A similar 
construction supplied Ihe place of the adverb by the genitive preposition before the 
adjective. Thus 'of wild' in the bne from Phaer's Vii^il means wildly.— f.. G. 
White (ed. i| : I hare hardly a doubt that Theobald's emendation is correct; not, 
however, for his reason, ibal it would be too blunl in Paulina to call the king a fool ; 
but because she does not call him so with sufficient directness, and because there is 
greater Rlness in the expression as amended. But as the original text may be 
accepted as an instance of a French construction used by Shakespeare, and as mean- 
ing, ' Tlial did but show thee a fool," etc. it must stand. In his second ed. While 
adopted Theobald's emendation without comment.]— DvcB (ed. iii) : Altered by 
Theobald, wrongly, I believe.— Abbott (5 I7J): That is, as regards a fool,' 'in Ihe 
mailer of folly.' — CoLERtlxjE (p. 355) ! I Ihinlt ' fool ' is Shakespeare's word. t. 
My ear feels it to be Shakespearian ; 2. The involved grammar is Shakespearian ;— 
'show thee, being a fool naturally, to have improved thy folly by inconstancy;' 3. 
The alteration is most Rat, and un- Shakespearian. As to the grossness of the abuse — ' 
ihe calls him ' gross and foolish ' a few lines below. 
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Thou would'ft haue poyfon'd good Qamillo's Honor, 
To haue him kill a King : poore TrefpafTes, 
More monftrous flanding by : whereof I reckon 
The carting forth to Crowes, thy Baby-daughter, 
To be or none, or httle ; though a Deuiil 
Would haue fhed water out of fire,ere don't : 
Nor is't direflly layd to thee, the death 
Of the young Prince, whofe honorable thoughts 
(Thoughts high for one fo tender)cleil the heart 
That could conceiue a grofle and foolifh Sire 
Blemiih'd his gracious Dam : this is not, no , 
Layd to thy anfwerc: but the lad: O Lords, 
When I haue faid, cry woe: the Qucene, the Queene, 
The fweet'ft, deerTl creature's dead:& vengeance for*! 
Not drop'd downe yet. 

Lord, The higher powres forbid. 

Pau. I fayfhe's dead : He fwear^t. If word, nor oath 
Preuaile not, go and fee : if you can bring 
Tincture, or luilre in her lip, her eye 



205. vihtreef\ m/lirt/ere Ff, Rowe. 

206. /n Cnnini'] b/ Crows F,. 
lAy} the Ff. 

i\f>. fweel'Ji. deer'fi'\/wteffi.deeeT'JI 
F,. fwttl'fi. deai'Jt F,, Cnp, Coll. Dycc. 
Wh. Sia. Cam. Huda. Rife. /vittl'Jl 



317. dnfj'\ drnpt Rowe ii. 
JoliDS. Var. '78, 



202. dsmnable] Mavone: Here used advcrbiBlly. [Sec IV, iv, 570, where 
Staunton holds that ' iiremouable ' is, in the same way, used adverbially.] 

203. Honor] Malone: How should Paulina have known thU? No one bad 
charged the king with this crime eiccpl binuetf, while Paulina vras abunt. — 
Kalliwell: It must be presumed that she derived her knowledge of it firom 
Camillo before be left the Court with Polinenes. The acquaintance between Camilla 
and Paulina is alluded lo in the last Act. 

207. Deuiil] Steevens : That is, n devil would have shed tesrt of pity o'er the 
damned, ere he would have commilled Such an action. The CoWDEN-CtAKKEs ; 
Dropped tears from burning eyes. [The beller interpretation.] 

log. Noria't] Deighton: Here 'it' is redundant ; or rolher, perhaps, there is a 
confiuion of coTislructions between ' Nor is it laid to thee that Ibou didst kill,' etc. 
and 'Nor is the death of (he prince Itiid to you.' 

216. sweet'st. deer'st] Both Walker {Vers. 168) and Abbott (5473). using 
some modem leit, emend these words to the present abbreviations. See I, ii, 109. 

211. TinAure] Bucknill (p. tjl) : Paulina gives foiir signs of dealh, which, if 
they eiisted, would go n long way 10 enforce her opinion, although it is confessedly 
a difficnlt medical problem to fix upon certain ligDi o( the recent cetutioD of life. 
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Heate outwardly, or breath within, He ferue you 222 

As I would do the Gods. But, O thou Tyrant, 

Do not repent thefe things, for they are heauier 

Then all thy woes can ftirre : therefore betake thee 225 

To nothing but difpaire. A thoufand knees, 

Ten thoufand yeares together, naked, fading, 

Vpon a barren Mountaine, and ftill Winter 

In ftorme perpetuall, could not moue the Gods 

To looke that way thou wer't. 230 

Leo. Go on, go on : 
Thou canft not fpeake too much, I haue deferuM 
All tongues to taike their bittreft. 

Lord. Say no more ; 
How ere the bufineffe goes, you haue made fault 235 

rth boldneffe of your fpeech. 

Pau. I am forry for't ; 
AH faults I make, when I fliall come to know them, 
I do repent : Alas, I haue fliew^d too much 
The raflineffe of a woman :• he is toucht 240 

To th'Noble heart. What's gone, and what's paft helpe 

223-230. Marked as mnemonic, Pope, 233. tongues'\ tongnes F,. 

Warb. bittreft^ F,, Cap. Wh. bitterefi 

224. Do] Dot F,. Dqft FjF^, Rowe, F^F^, Rowe, et cet. 

Pope. 237. I am] Pm Dyce ii, iii. 

225. woes] vows'W^iL. 239. I haue] I^ve Pope + , Dyce ii, 
ftirre /] stir f Pope. iii. 

The signs she gives are the pallor, the lustreless eye, the cessation of breath, and the 
loss of animal heat. 

224, 225. heauier . . . stirre] That is, these things are too heavy for all thy 
afflictions, self-inflicted by way of penance, to remove ; repentance is therefore impos- 
sible, there can be nothing for thee but despair. Paulina then specifies some of these 

* woes * : — * a thousand knees,' etc. 

229. could not] Deighton says that the subject of ' could ' is * a thousand knees ' ; 
but can • fasting ' be predicated of * knees * ? The subject must be all thisy or a sim- 
ilar phrase. • Knees * are merely equivalent to prayers ; and • naked * and * fasting * 
refer to him who offers the prayers. * Still winter ' is *for ever winter.' — Ed. 

233. All tongues to talke] See Abbott (§ 354) for other examples of a noun and 
an infinitive used as the object (as here) or as subject (in V, i, 52). 

237. sorry for't] Johnson : This is another instance of the sudden changes 
incident to vehement and ungovernable minds. 

241, 242. What's . . . greefe] Steevens: Compare Rich. II: II, iii, 171 : — 

• Things past redress are now with me past care.' [Also Lovers Lab. Lost^ V, ii, 28 : — 
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Should be part greefe : Do not receiue affliflion 

At my petition ; I befeech you, rather 

Let me be punifh'd, that haue minded you 

Of what you ihould forget. Now (good my Liege) 

Sir, Royall Sir, forgiue a fooHfh woman : 



243. ptIitioH ;„.yini,1 Dycc, Cun. \Vh. 
ii, KUy. pitUion,...yBH, Ff, Hud*, pt- 
iiHon,...ymi : Rowe el cet, 

245. jkeuld"^ JknBld F,. 



341. rtceiue\ revive Su. uid LeIlsDm 
conj. Hudi. 

34J. Af my fiftilien] At my relation 
Sing. conj. Al repttiliott Coll. ii, iii 
(MS). At my meKitiaH Cartwriglit. 



*pul cure is Btiil past cBTCi' again, Mad. Ill, ii, II : ' Things witboul all remedj' 
Sliould l>c wilhout regard,' See Derastus and FaTimia, just before The Efilaph.'] 

142, 243. receiue . . . petition] Collier (ed. ii): Paulina sets Ihal she has 
gone too far, and has moved the grieved king loo mncli. Sbe repents, tberefore, tbe 
recapiluUlinn she has made, in her speech beginning 'What studied (orments,' etc. 
o( the consequencca of his jealousy, and says, as Ibe lent stands corrected in the MS : 
— 'do not receive affliction At rtpetifiira ;' vii. at the repetition of Ibe misfortuoes 
Leontes has brought upon himself. . . , There can be no doubt that ' at repetition ' 
is (he true language of the poet. — Staunton: We might perhaps read: 'do not 
revive affiiclion,' etc., but certainly not 'At refielitian,' a£ suggested by Colliei's MS 
anoolator. — R. G, WHtTE ; ' At my petition ' is at iny irtMng. Collier's repetition 
indicates a mind of blunt perceptions. — HaluwelL r That is, ' at my entreaty, I 
beseech you not to give way lo affliction,' the word ■ petition," which has been objected 
to. making [lerfecl sense. [This paraphrase Is a little ambiguous. Docs it mean : 
* I beseech you, at my entreaty, not to give way to affliction,' or ' because 1 have 
entreated you to be alllicted, do not give way to it ' ? If Hnlliwrll intends the latter, 
which I am afraid he does not, then he takes me wholly with him : this is the mean- 
ing, which, I think all the early editors saw in the passage, until the unhappy hour 
when Collier's MS annotat or started B difficulty. Paulina had told the King to think 
on what his tyranny and jealousies had done, and then run mad — fitark mad; and 
had bade him not repent, but betake him to nothing but despair, — she now withdraws 
her words, and begs him not to be afflicted by Ibcm.— En.] — LettsoM [Pre/ace to 
IValker, p. xlii) : According lo Collier, ■ there can be no doubt that al repetition is the 
true language of the poet.' If, however, we compare Alts H>//, V, iii : — 'We're 
leconcil'd, and the tirst view shall kill All repetition ' {where Johnson justly inter- 
prets ■ repetition ' by rerellertioH ef Ike fast) ; Massinger, Gnardian, V, i, 7 : — 
' — revive not a sorrow long dead ;' and Witch of Edmonlon, V, ii, Giffbrd'a Ford, 
vol. ii, p. 552 ; — ' Vou will revive affiiition almost kilfd With my continual sorrow ;' 
we may be led to suspect that ' the true language of the poet' was; — ' — do not rttmie 
affliction By reptlitien, I beseech you," and that Massinger and the aolhois of Thf 
Witch ef Edm-intan imitated (his passage as well as that in AWi WelL—Wvcnoa : 
It seems lo me that the simplest way out of (he difBculty is by slightly changing the 
punctuation [and by adopting Staunton's revive. Accordingly, Hudson's text reads : 
*Do not revive affliction,' etc. Staunton and Lcttsom published their conjecture in 
the same year.— El).] 

345, Z46. my Liege) Sir, Royall Sir] The repetition betokent, 1 think, here, as 
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The loue I bore your Queene (Lo, foole againe) 247 

He fpeake of her no more, nor of your Children : 

He not remember you of my owne Lord, 

(Who is loft too:) take your patience to you, 250 

And He fay nothing. 

Leo, Thou didft fpeake but well, 
When moil the truth : which I receyue much better, 
Then to be pittied of thee. Prethee bring me 
To the dead bodies of my Queene, and Sonne, 255 

One graue fhall be for both : Vpon them (hall 
The caufes of their death appeare (vnto 
Our fliame perpetuall) once a day, lie vifit 
The Chappell where they lye, and teares (hed there 
Shall be my recreation. So long as Nature 260 

Will beare vp with this exercife, fo long 
I dayly vow to vfe it. Come, and leade me 
To thefe forrowes. Exeunt 263 

250. take your] tnie you yeur Viotie ...Cowf Var. '78, '85. Rann. as...iier- 

ii + . Cap. Dyce ii, iii. du,...Cimt, Sleev. Var. long...ixerrist 

Is you\ W ^od, A>, Ktly. ...Cum^ Klly. 

a6o. Se\ Ora. Han. 263. To] Vnt» Walker. Dyce ii, iii, 

360-261. Lines end Niiturt...extrcifi Wb. ii, Huds. Rife. 

...Cemt, JohoB. Var. '73. Nature. ..hng /nrrBWcs] my torrinas Han. Cap. 

elsewbere, deep emalion. and entreaty. Paulina imagines thai the King does not 
listen to her, so deeply bowed is his head and closely veiled are bis eyes. — Ed. 

250,251, Who . . . nothing] Walker {Crit. iii. 102): Write and arrange. 
' fVAo's lost (00 : Take your patience to you, and | / will say nolhing." [It is dif- 
Ticult, if not impossible, lo discern the advantage of this modiRcaiion of these lines, 
dislocating as it does the emphasis in both, which should fall in tlie first on ' loo ' and 
in the second on ' I'll,' If. in the last resort, rhythm is to be marked by ' sawing the 
air with your band.' then ' your ' can be pronounced as a disyllabic. — En.] 

258, once a day] See D,-raseus and fanmia. 

260. recreation] This is used here in its Latin meaning of rtUoratton lo health, 
rtrrcaHiiH.—ET>. 

160-163. Afier quoting these lines according to the mclrical nrrangenienl adopted 
by Sleevens (see Text. Notes), Knight goes on to say : We claim no merit for TirSI 
pointing out these abominable corruptions of the lett ; but we do most earnestly ex- 
hon those who reprint ShakaperE — and the very act of reprinlmg 11 in some sort a 
tribute lo him — not to continue to present bitn in this mangled shape. If the free- 
dom and variety of his versification were ofFensive lo Ihiise who had been trained in 
the school of Pope, let it be remembered thai we have now come hack lo the proper 
estimate of a nobler rhythm; and that Shakaperc, of all the great dramatists, appears 
to have held the true mean, between a syllabic monotooy on the one band, and a 
licence miuiing into prose on Ihe other. 
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Sccena Terfia. 



EnUr Antigonus, a Marriner, Babe, Sheepe- 
keard, and Clo-wm: 

^«/.Thou art perfe6l then, our fhip hath toucht vpon 
The Defarts of Bohemia. 



. Scene vi, Pope + . 

A desart Counlry : Ihe Sea at a lil- 
dislance. Rowe. Changes lo Bohe- 



s 

2. EDier...Babe, Sbeepeheard,] EnKr 
...Babe and Shepherd F^. Enter Anlig- 
inua with a child, and a Mariner. Rowe. 

5. Bohemia.] SoAtmia / Pope. 

I. ScKna Teitla] Hudson (p. 14) ; It is (0 be noted that while the play divides 
itself into two parts, these are skilirull]> woven together by s bappy stroke of art. 
The last scene of the Third Act not only finishes ihc action of the first three, but by 
an apt and unforced transition begins thai of tbe olbcr twoj the two parts of the 
drama being smoothly drawn into tbe unity of a continuous whole by the introduction 
of tbe old Shepherd and his son al tbe close of the one and the opening of the other. 
This natural arrangement saves the imagination from being disturbed by any yawning 
or obtrusive gap of time, □olwilbslandiug the lapse of so many years in the interval. 

i. Halliwell: This stage-direction is merely a note for the actors as lo what 
players were lo be in readiness, not a direction for them all to appear upon tbe stage 
■t tbe commencement of the scene. There were probably more than one manner 
entering wiih Antigonus, at least if we may be guided by tbe note in Drummond'a 
account of his Conversations with Ben Jonson, [where the latter speaks of ' a number 
of men ' who had suffered ' ship-wrack.' See note, below.] 

3. Babe] CoLLlEk (ed. ii) : We can see no ground for changing, with modem 
editors, ' babe' to fAiJil,anA every reason for preserving the word which, wc may 
teasonably presume, Shakespeare wrote. 

4. perfeA] Johnson ; ' Perfect ' is often i^sed by Shakespeare for terfain. well 
ojsured, or will iitfsrmtd. — Stbevens ; It is so used by almost all Our ancienl wrilcra. 

5. Desarts of Bohemia] HaNMER refused to accept ■Bohemia' at all. He 
pronounced it a ' blunder and an absurdity of which Shakespear in justice ought not 
lo be thought capable,' and that as Shakespeare had changed throughout the names 
of the characlers in Greene's Novel, it is probable that he had changed ' Bohemia' 
into Bilhytiia, which the printers bad ' corrupted and brought back again lo Bohemia by 
a less »ariBtion in tbe letters than they have been guilty of in numberless other places 
of this Work.' Accordingly, in Hnomer'B text, Biikynia lakes throughoul the place 
of ' Bohemia.' Tbe blame cannot, however, be thrown on the printers. Ben Jonson 
St one time visited Scotland, and while there spent three weeks with William Drum- 
tnond of Hawthornden, who has left a record of bis guest's conversation. This 
record was reprinted by The Shaktspeare Soeiety, and, on p. 16, we find ibe follow- 
ing remark by Ben Jonson : — ■ Shakspcar, in a play, brought in a number of men 
saying they had suffered ship-wrack in Bohemia, wher iher is no sea neer by some 
too miles.' This converaaiioa took place in i6ig, and as far as we know Tkt 
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[j. Desan8 of Bohemia] 
Winlir's Ta/i VIS not printed before 1623. ll was not. therefore, from a printed 
page that Joosoo spoke ; he musl have heard ihe ■ sea-coast of Bohemia ' raenlioned 
on the stage, or, what is possible but not probable, read ii in MS, But Hanmer koew 
Dotbing of the conversation with Diummond, tdlhougb it had beeo printed in 1711, thirty 
years befoie Hanmer's edition of Shakespeare appealed. Tbe editors who have dis- 
cussed the ' sea-coast of Bohemia ' have been chiefly concerned with shielding Shake- 
speare's repulttlioD by offering reasons why he sbould have followed Greene. Capell 
(p. 169) supposed thai Shakespeare retained Ihe name Bohemia because while it ' had 
harmony and was pleasing, it stood connected so with Sicilia in the minds of his 
whole audience, that removing 11 had been removing foundations; the (anil had been 
over-look'd in the story-book, which was popular and then a great favourite, and he 
was in no fear but it would be so in the play, his changing all the other names gen- 
erally Ihroughoul the fable, arose partly from judgement and partly from his ear's 
goodness which could not put up with Garinler, Franion, and Pandoslo, and such 
like, which have neither music in themselves nor relation to Ihe places the scene is 
lay'd in.' — Farmer says that ' Cervantes ridicules these geographical mistakes, when 
he makes the princess Micomicona land at Os.<!una.' But is this correctly expressed ? 
Cervantes intentionally makes us laugh openly as much as ibe princess laughed se- 
cretly, over her slip in making Ossuna a Bea-port town. Is ibis ridiculing the mistake ? 
' Corporal Trim's King of Bohemia,' Farmer continues, ' " delighted in navigation, 
and had never a Sea-port in his dominions:" and my lord Herbert tells us ihal De 
Luines, the prime minister of France, when he was embassador there, demanded, 
whether Bohemia was an inland country, or lay " upon the sea " ? — There is a similar 
mistake in TAr Two CenlUmtn of Vtrona. relative lo thai city and Milan.' An 
entertaining collection of instances of ignorance of Geography is given in an Essay 
by F. Jncojc in Bentlcfs Miscellany, February, 1867.— TiECK (in, 355) remarks that 
inasmuch as Germany was far less known in Elkabelban times than Italy, lllyria, or 
Spain, Bohemia was purposely selected by Greene, and adopted by Shakespeare, as 
a country seldom mcnlioned and but little known, and with which there was but 
slight intercourse either in the world of poetry or of commerce, and thai lo the in- 
different novel-readers and theatre-goers of that day, this mutilnlion of their map was 
a matter of as little importance as to the newspaper readers of modem limes. — 
Collier {New Fartieulars, p. 21 ) is inclined to think lhai we ate apt 10 impute lo 
Shakespeare's audience a geographical knowledge wider than it was in reality. Dr 
Simon Forman, for instance, in his noies on (he play (see Appendix, Dale nf Compe- 
jieiim) lays the scene in Sicilia and Bohemia and makes no allusion lo any geograph- 
ical blunder. Collier quotes from 'a popular author of the time, who ridicules a 
vulgar error of the kind,' — Taylor, the Water-poel, ' who,' Collier goes on to say, 
' made a journey to Pri^uc in 1620, nine years after TA/ tf'inler't Talt was acted, 
and on his return published an account of his eipedition ; ihe address to the reader, 
contains Ihe following paragraph, laughing at the ignomnce of the Aldermen of 
London on matters of geography — " 1 am no sooner eased of bim, but Gregory 
Gandergoose, an Alderman of Gotham, catches me by Ihe (;o11. demanding if 
Bohemia be a great town, whether there be any meat in it, and lohelker the last fieel 
of shi/'i bt arrivid there F' . . . Sir Gregory Gandergoose had derived bis knowledge 
from such sources as Greene's DBr/ulm ami Favmia and The Mlnter's Tale.' 
Thus for we lune listened lo those only, who have acknowledged that a sea-coast 
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[5. Desarls of Bohemia] 
of Bohemia is a blunder, and have attempted to ftiime excuses or palliations for it. 
But in ■. Utile obscure comer of The Monthly Magaiini. for the finl of January, 
■Sll, tbere ii a sbort note, by whom I do not know, which aaya that there ia here 
•no breach of geography.' The note ie as follows;—' In the year 1270 ihe provinces 
of Sliria and Carntola were dependent oo the crown of Bohemia. Rudolf, who 
became King of the Romans in 1273, look ihe^ provinces from Ottocar, the King 
of Bohemia, and attached them to the possessions of the house of Austria. The 
dependencies of a large empire are often denominated from the seat of government 1 
so thai a vessel sailing lo Aquileia or Trieste, might, in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, be correctly described as bound for Hobemia, The shipwreck, in The 
Winter's Tale, ia no breach of geoeraphy.' — In later times Geoboe Sand {J'an 
Zyska, p. 13) ' exculpates Shalcespeare's memory from a gross geographical blunder.' 
fiul it is (o be feared that her knowledge of the blunder was obtained from hearty; 
she says in a footnote that it is well known that in one of his dramas Sliakeapeare 
represents 'one of his characlers as crobarking on a ship in Bohemia. This might 
have been the harlnur of Naon which King Ollocar purchased, and which placed a 
splendid limit to his empire on ihe coast of the Adriatic' — Dr von LtrrMANN {Sk, 
Jahrbiuh, ixvii, i ij] records another allusion lo a 'sea-coast of Bohemia' which is 
lo be found in Tscbamser's Aanals of the Barr-/oe(td Friars of Thanti (i, 654) 
where it is slated lb« ' in 1481 fourteen pilgrims relumed home from their pilgrimage 
lo ihe Holy Land, after having been allacked on ihe way by CoTSaira, bul finally 
luckily escaped ; they bad landed ■' at Bohemia . . ." and brought to St. Theobald's 
Church m Thann lifty pounds of wax in fulfillment of a vow.' ' Here tignin,' says 
Lippmann, ' we meet with a sea-coast of Bohemia, bul with it comes an eiplinalion 
also, for following ihe word " Bohemia " lliere "is, in parenthesis : " whereby Apulia 
is meanl." Whence il is lo be inferred that there was a time, and not far removed, 
eilher, from the days of Greeoe and Shakespeare, when the soulh-easlern coast of 
Italy was called Bohtmia' How it acquired Ihis name is a mailer of conjecture. 
In default of a heller solution Lippmann surmises IhnI it may have been gradually 
evolved from Bohemund L of Tarentum, who was famous in ihe First Crusade as one 
□f the greatest of soldiers. Hence it is not unlikely that in popular speech Apulia 
came lo be known as ' Ihe Land of Bohemnnd,' posably written, Tn-ra Behrmumii ; 
from which, or from ils ahbtevialion, Trrra Bohcm., aroae Ihe erroneous Tirra 
Bohtmita and Bohtmia. Lippmann finds in Humboldt's Critical Investigation of 
Ike Nistorical Drveteptrntnt af our Gipgraphieal Knauilfdge of Ihe New World, a 
parallel evolution, which he thinks corroborates his coojeclure, in ihe case of Martin 
Behaim, bom in 1436, and the maker of Ihe celebrated Globe ; his name appears as 
Maninus Bohaimus or Bohemus. and in Pignfetlo, Dc Barros. and Herrera as ■ Martin 
de Bohemia ' : and when al a later dale a number of learned men were anxious to 
■scribe to Gehaim the discovery of America, or al least to liring it into close connec- 
tion with his voyages, we find bis name In ihis disgnised form plays a prominent part : 
the Siraits of Magellan are called Frttum Bohemimm. ' Here we have,' concludes 
Lippmann, ' a misunderstanding quite analogous to thai which may have given rise lo 
Ihe change of name from Apulia lo Bohemia.* The snbslance of Ihis article Lipp- 
mann conlribuled to Tkt Nevi Revifw, March, 189I, Indeed it is not easy to decide, in 
Ttvicwing the whole question, which to admire the more, Ihe ingenuity which supplies 
excuses where none is really needed, or Ibe diffusion of geographical knowledge. — Ed. 
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ACT III, SC. I 



Mar. I (my Lord) and feare 
We haue Landed in ill time : the skies looke grimly, 
And threaten prefent blufters. In my confcience 
The heauens with that we haue in hand, are angry, 
And frowne vpon's. 

Aitl. Their facred wil's be done : go get a-boord, 
Looke to thy barke, lie not be long before 
I call vpon thee. 

Mar. Make your befl hade, and go not 
Too-farre i'th Land : 'tis like to be lowd weather. 
Befides this place is famous for the Creatures 
Of prey, that keepc vpon't. 

Antig. Go thou away, 
lie follow inftantly. 

Mar. I am glad at heart 
To be fo ridde o'th bufmefTe. Ex 

Ant. Come, poore babe; 
I haue heard (but not beleeu'd) the Spirits o'th' dead 
May waike againe : if fuch thing be, thy Mother 



6. {myLard-\\ Om. Haa. 

7. Wt hatK\ Wivt Pope + 






Dyce 



to. vpotCs] Ft, Rowe + , Sing. Dyce, 
Wh. Cani. Hudi. Rife, u/off m Cap. 



II. ffO gif] gel Ff. 
Co. gel Cap. ct acq. 

13. vpBn\ an Han, 

20. 1 am\ I'm Pope + , Dyce ii, iii. 

3j. Ihaue-] y'l-r Dfcc ii, iii. 

0-/*] o/Ihe Theob. ii. Warb. John*. 
Var. Rann. Mai. StPCir. Var. Knt, Sing. 

34. thy Motber] Maccionald (p. 1 56) : Convinced of Ihe reality of the *ision, 
Anligonua obeys; and Ihe whole marvellous lesull depends on Ihis obedience. 
Therefore Ihe vision miist be intended for a genuine one. But bon could it be aach 
if Kermione nas not dead, as, from ber appearance lo him, Antigonus firmly belicTed 
she was ? I should feel Ihis to be an objection to the art of tbe play, but for Ihe fol- 
lowing answer: Al the time she appeared lo him she was still lying in that death-like 
swoon, into which phe fell when the news of the loss of her son reached ber as she 
Stood before tbe judgement-seat of her husband, ol a time when she ought not to 
have been out of her chamber.— E. H. Ranney (Religio-Philoinfihiia! Jimm., Chi- 
cago, 30 Dec. 1S9]) : It is a probable fact doubted only by the uninformed that in 
times of creal personal distress, sorrow, impending calamity, and death, lliere is a 
something that may leave the body, having sulHctenI resemblance lo the living fomi 
as lo be recognised by others at a distance who naturally arc in close sympathy. We 
cat! it a ' phantasm of the living.' Sometimes Ihis entity, or astral body, if we prefer 
so to call it, may be projected al will. In either event there are about the corporeal 
body, at Ihis lime, Ihe usual indications of death. Practically it may be called death, 
since the life-givine force is somewhere else. But it may return lo its abode and once 
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Appear'd to me laft night : for ne're was dreame 
So like a waking. To me comes a creature, 
Sometimes her head on one fide, fome another, 
I neuer faw a vefTell of hke forrow 
So fill'd, and fo becomming : In pure white Robes 



29 



s6. « ^Baking\ awaking Anoo, ap, 28. /urrOTu] somnu. Cap. el seq. 

C«m. 29. >//■<!'] ift// Cartwrighl. 

27. on BHi\ ii on out Ff. iecoinining-\ eWrunnmg Coll. ii, 

/9mr\ tome' Cap. iii (MS), Huds. e'er-irimmingliuiM. 

anotAfr] an elhcr Anon. ap. Cam. btcnmi it Kinaear. 

more lel in motion Ihe machinery □ecessary 10 crratt: ihe visual impressioD of life. . . . 
[This vision of Anligotius] is a ' phanlasm of the livlne,' and is what Tht Socittyfor 
Psychical Kesiarck would call > good ' case.' Doubtless it would require addilional 
proof, but as a bare stalpmEiit il would be hard (0 improve upon, ... It adds value lo 
note thai AniigODua is poeitlve that he was awake wheo the vision appeared. . , . la 
the play this scene is made (0 follow the Trial Scene. ... We can believe thai the 
poet intended to have (he two incidents of !lenmone's apparent death and the vision 
of her astral form Seen by Aniigonus, bear a close reJalionahip in point of time. It 
cectainly strengthens our ■ case ' 10 haie it so. Tben there would be that coincidence 
of time which is always necessary. There is reason in Mermione's case for this sud- 
den separation of spirit and body : it is the mother's overwhelming love for her babjr 
child ; her great anxiety for its welfare \ her fear of impending death in a desert land. 
Her spirit liberated would Hy to that most dear to her. . . . Shall we be bold and say 
that we have found another proof of .Shakespeare's univetsatity ? That whatever 
direction new thought may lake, we lind that he has been there before us. 

29. so becomminK] Collier (ed. ii) : 'So a'tr-running' from the MS appears 
lo us incontrovertible, A vessel of sorrow not only ' fill'd ' but ^er-running from 
abundant teats. That ' becomming ' is a blunder for 0' ir-ntnning cannot, we think, 
be disputed ; and we receive the change as a welcome restoration of the poet's orig- 
inal word in a situation where it was much needed,— R. C- White {ed. i) : That is, 
■o decent. The expression, considered with the context, is a singular one, it must be 
admitted. Collier's MS most ridiculously reads : — ' so o'tr-flmdng' [sic]. — Singer : 
Antigonus describes an expression which only the greatest masters have realised in 
art: grief the most poignant rather enhancing the beauty of a countenance then 
deforming it. — Staunton ; Collier's MS alteration at once destroys the meaning of 
the poet, and converts a beauteous image into one pre-eroinenlly ludicrous! 'So 
becoming' here means itlf rtitraintd ; not as it is usually explained so dcctntatsti 
dignified. Compare Rem. &' Jul. IV, ii,— ' I gave him what beeemtd love I might, 
Not stepping o'er the bounds of modesty.' — Lettsom (ap. Dyce, iii) : According 10 
Knger \Sh. Vindicated, p. 75] "becoming' here means deeent»,aA dignified; accord- 
ing lo Staunton, lelf-rtstraiiieJ. The latter quotes, in support of his opinion, a sus- 
picious passage from tCom. &• Jul,, which, even if correct, is nothing to the purpose, 
I do not understand why he calls the old Corrector's a'er-ntnmng ' pre-emiDenlly 
Indicrous;' or how Grant White makes it oat 10 be ' ridiculous.' According to John- 
son, lo nver-Tun is la be more Ihatt full. Surely ■ a vessel filled and over-running ' is 
J, rather better expression than ' a vessel lilled and dignjlied,' or ' a vesael filled and 
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Like very fanftity (he did approach 

My Cabine where I lay : thrice bow'd before me, 

And (gafping to begin fome fpeech) her eyes 

Became two fpouts ; the furie fpent, anon 

Did this breake from her. Good Antigonus, 

Since Fate (againft thy better difpofition) 

Hath made thy perfon for the Thower-out 

Of my poore babe, according to thine oath, 

Places remote enough are in Bohfinia, 

There weepe, and leaue it crying : and for the babe 

Is counted loft for euer, Pcrdita 

I prethee call't : For this vngentle bufineffe 

Put on thee, by my Lord, thou ne're flialt fee 

Thy Wife Paulina more : and fo, with (hriekes 



<■ Rowe 



43 

, Pope, Theob. Warb. 



36. Th!mitr-mii\ F,. 

39. -uittjli] uithJ CoU. ii, ii[ (MS), Johns. 
Dyce il, iii, Huds. /ani/ Cftitwright. 42. tir/] thiie F,. 
b!aT>t Gould. 43. mortr\ murif F,. 

40. eutr'\ tver ever Rowe i. ever Jhriekei\ Jkriikts F,. Jkrikes F^. 

self-restrained.' Or, if we suppose that here, as elsewhere, Shakespeare has inter- 
mingled the comparison and the thing compared, and that > filled ' relates to ' vessel ' 
aad 'becoming' to Hennionc, how can this adjective be applied to a person ? A 
btcoming benHct, eolota; or attitude, I can understand ; but what can he said lo a 
iecemmg young lady, or a beeoming queen f I will not assert that Shakespeare 
wrote ' So fiU'd, e'en so o'ep-running ;' but I am quite sure that, if F, had given ui 
this reading, and the old Corrector had altered il 10 ' — and so becoming," he would 
baTc had the whole vocabulary of viluperatioo hurled at his bead, and nobody would 
have so much as dreamed that e'tr-ruaning was ludicrous or ridiculous.— Dei GK ton : 
But it seems allowable to suppose that it was the Sorrow that was so ' becoming " lo ber. 
[If any meaning js lo be detected in 'becoming,' I thiuk Singer has found it, but at 
sucb a minute lo allude at nil lo personal beauty strikes a false note, so il seems to 
me. I prefer Collier's change: Aniigonus goes on lo refer to the vision's unrealrained 
weeping, and says her eyes became two spouts. — Ed.] 

35. pure white Robes] Walkeh {Crit. iii, 102] : Compare Milton, Sonnet ixiii, 
on his deceased wife,- — ' Came vested all in white, pure as her mind.' 

39. weepe] Collier (ed. ii) ; Here again we are greatly indeUed lo the MS 
[which changes ' weepe '] to viend, i, e. go. The word ' crying ' probably misled the 
compositor, and he fantied that weHdwm ' weep,' and so printed,— R, G. Whitb 
[ed. i) : fVend is a very plausible emendation, and one which should perhaps be 
received into the text. But the siibse<{uenl passage, in which Aniigonus' oath is 
alluded to, — ' Weep I cannot," etc. by its implication of the duty of shedding teata, 
supports the original reading. [It is these very words ; ' If'eefi I cannot ' which con- 
vinced DVCE (ed. iii) thai the ' weepe ' of F, could not be defended by appealing to 
them.] 
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She melted into Ayre. ARHghted much, 

I did in time collect my felfe, and thought 

This was fo, and no (lumber ; Dreames, are toyes, 

Yet for this once, yea fuperftitioufly, 

I will be fquar'd by this. 1 do beleeue 

Hcrtnione hath fuffer'd death, and that 

Apollo would (this being indeede the ilTue 

Of King Polixcncs) it Ihould hecre be laide 

(Either for life, or death) vpon the earth 

Of it's right Father. Bloffome, fpeed thee well, 

There lye, and there thy charrafter : there thefe, 

Which may if Fortune pleafe, both breed thee (pretty) 

And ftill reft thine. The ftorme beginnes.poore wretch, 

That for thy mothers fault, art thus expos'd 

To loffe, and what may follow. Weepe I cannot, 



46. /o] Jooth Warb. conj. 
SI. PolLicncs] Poli.enus F.. 

53. ifs\ Ff. Lap. I'/i Rowe. 
[Laying dowa the Child. Rowe 

54. [Laying down a bundle. Johns. 
5J. brt<d tkie (pritly)'] brtrd Ihie, 



prelty one. Rowe + . Var. '73, Ktly. 
brad Ihii prilly. Harness, Knt, Wh. i. 
breidlket (prilty!) Sla. brted Ihit fity 
Gould. 

56. bfginnfS^ btgini ; Rowe. 
[Thunder. Dyce. 

57. or/] art Kal. 



46. toyes] ■ BabioUs. Trifles, niphles, irinkels, loyei.' — CotgraTC. 

47. superBtitiously] ' Siiptrstitifusement. Supcrsliliously, ouerscrupulously, cere- 

48. aquar'd] Schmidt: Rcgulaie, shape. See V, i. 63. 

53. thee] For oihcr e»Bm|ilcs of ' Ihec ' used for M™, see, if necessary, Abbott, 
5212. Alto'looke llice here,' lines 117, 120, lil below. 

54. charraAer] Steevf.KS : Thai is, ihy deacriplion. ibe writing afterwards dis- 
covered with Perdita. — Staunton x Some cipheis and the name ' Perdiia ' by which 
the child hereafter might be recognised. 

56. Bl ill rest thine] STAt;NTON: The meaning is manifestly, — ■ Poor Blossom, good 
speed to Ihee ! which may happen, despite thy present desolate condition, if Forttine 
please to adopt Ihee (ihou pivtly one 1), and remain thy constant friend ;' the interme- 
diate line,—' There lie,' etc.. being, of course, parenthetical. From the punctuation 
hitherto adopted : • ^"hich may, it Fortune plense, both breed thee pretty. And still rest 
thine,' the editors, one and all, must have supposed Antigonus (0 anticipate that the 
rich clothes, etc. which he leaves with the child, might breed it beautiful and prove of 
pennanenl utility to it in its after course of life. [Slaunlon, unwittingly of course, ex- 
aggerates the number of editors who have, ' one and all,' hitherto adopted the read- 
ing he quotes. HiMtt4ES$, Knight, and R, G. White (ed. i) bi« the only editors 
who have the reading he criticises; the Cam. Ed. ascribes it to 'Reed (1813),' but this 
i* not tbe resiling in my copy of that edition, which here rollowi the Folio. — Ed.] 

55. To losae] See II, iii, u8. 
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ther ? They haue fcarr'd away two of my beft Shecpe, 
which I feare the Wolfe will fooner finde then the Mai- 
Jter ; if any where I haue them, 'tis by the fca-fide, brou- 
zing of luy. Good-lucke {and't be thy will) what haue 
we heere ? Mercy on's, a Barne ? A very pretty barne ; A 
boy, or a Childe I wonder ? ( A pretty one, a verie prettie 

7». /■TOfT'rf] Ff, Sing. KUy. acar'd 
Rove el cet. 

73, 74- MaiJler-\ Ff. Siog. 
75. y /ly] en iBfSleev. V«r. '03,' IJ. 
and'tl at. 

Cdtnrorter To an unsiMllcd fancy, cure tby braines, Now uselesE, boiled 11 

V, i, 70. With this clew, and wilb Thcseiis's assertion that ' Lovera and mad- 
men have Euch seething brains,' we may undeistand the old Shepherd's phrase. 
Wnhout this hint, the tetnptation would be strong to misttust tbe word ' boylde.' 
There are several words for which it might be plausibly eichangcd; these maybe 
Eaf<;1y left to be suggested by those to whom the emendation of Shakespeare is a light 
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[act iii.'s&'ii 



one) fure Tome Scape ; Though I am not bookifh, yet I 
can reade Waiting- Gentle wo man in the fcape : this has 
beene fome flaire-worke, fome Trunke-worke, fome be- 
hinderdoore worke : they were warmer that got this, 
then the poore Thing is hcere. lie take it vp for pity.yet 
He tarry till my fonne come ; he hallow'd but euen now. 
Whoa-ho-hoa. 

Enter Clowne. 

Ch. Hilloa, loa. 

Shep. What ? art fo neere ? If thou'It fee a thing to 
talke on, when thou art dead and rotten , come hither : 
what ayl'ft thou, man P 



tad Var. 'ai. haUo0d Coll. haUoetd 
Dyce, Cbih. 

85. Enter...] Afler kUher, line 88, 
Dyce, Sin. 

86. Clo.] Clo. [wilhiE] Dyce. Qo. 
[without] SiB. 



78. Seapf\ 'scape Rowe. 

80, 81. behuide-daare uwri] btkind- 
-ditor-WBrk Rowe. 

83. Aallovj-J^ F,F,. hollmo'd F^, 
Rowc + . Vnr. '73. AaUao'd Cap. Aol- 
load Vnr, '78, '85, Rann. kolla'd Mol. 
Sleev. holloed Var. '03, '13, Knt. hal- 

returns to ' child,' but remarks; 'we should probably read " t god or a, child." . . . 
thia is the more probable, because in ibis very play, I, i, a boy (lie prince) is em- 
phatically called a child.']— Halliwell; ■ A child, a female infant,'— Hole's MS 
Cloaary of Dfvenshire Words, collected nboul 17S0. Thia ia clearly the meaning 
of the term, unless it is supposed Ihat ibe shepberd blunden in his aimpUcity, or 10 
Ibe excess i>f bis astonisbmenl at the discovery of tbe infant. [This delinition Trom 
Hole's Gloss, is cited by Dyce and Hlaunion with approval.]— Mokrav {N. E. Z).) 
gives as one of the delinitiona of ■ child.' ' a female infant, a girl-baby,' and kRct 
giving the present pasaage quotea Asb's Dictionaiy, 1 775 : — ' Child, an infant — a sod 
or daughter ... a female infant,' which is earlier in dale than Hole's Gleisary. 
There ar* BCvernl good notes in Series V, vol. v, of Nolt: &• QufHa; on p. 371 
C. Thirioi.d gives a passage from Beau. & Fl.'a Philasltr, II, iv : — ' if he have any 
child. It shall be crossly matched; the goda Ihemselves Shall sow wild alrife be- 
twixt ktr lord and hir.' [There seems to be no doubt that a • child,' especially in 
contradistinction to a ■ boy,' means a girl. liiil I much doubl that it was intended 
to bear that meaning here. I( is very certain that it does not always bear it, and in 
the mouth of one who tells tbe Clown that here are sighlB for him to talk do when 
he is dead and rotten, we may believe that any absurdity is intentionally placed. 
—Ed.] 

83. He tarry] This may mean, of course, ' I'll taVe np the babe and then latiy 
till my son come ' but it may, also, mean ' I'll take il np,— yet, no,— I'll wait till m]r 
son come.' See note on stage direction, line 76,— Et>. 

84. Wboa-ho-hoa] R. G. Wkitb (ed. i) ; The final a in the call and reply here, 
seems (o have been intended to be pronounced. 
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Qlo. I haue feene two fuch fights, by Sea & by Land: 
but I am not to fay it is a Sea, for it is now the skie, be- 
twixt the Firmament and it, you cannot thrufl a bodkins 
point. 

Shcp, Why boy, how is it ? 

Clo, I would you did but fee how it chafes, how it ra- 
ges, how it takes vp the (hore, but that's not to the point: 
Oh, the moft pitteous cry of the poore foules, fometinies 
to fee 'em, and not to fee 'em ; Now the Shippe bearing 
the Moone with her maine Mart , and anon fwaliowed 
with yell and froth, as you'ld thruJl a Corke into a hogf- 
head. And then for the Land-feruice , to fee how the 
Beare tore out his fhoulder-bone, how he cride to mce 
for helpe, and faid his name was Antigonus,s, Nobleman: 
But to make an end of the Ship, to fee how the Sea flap- 
dragon'd it : but firft, how the poore foules roared, and 
the fea mock'd them:and how the poore Gentleman roa- 



lol./ertht Land-/truiei\ Iki iand- 
■servicr Rowe ij, Pope, tht lamisigU 

Haa. 

105. rmirei/] roar'd F . 



ir of this military 



9S-108. As mnemonic lines, W.rb. 
96. takei\ raits [Idd. tian Qk. 

98. andno(\ and thin not Cap. 
99- fviallewed ] svrallmi'd Rowe 4 



101. Land'Seruice] Waruuhton: Everyone sees ll 
expression ' Innrf- service ' ; and liow well il is fldaplecl lo the chai 
tervice * is undoubtedly used io a mililary sense wben dealing with 
Bui < service ' amoag its many meanings signified a count of diikis al lablt .- thus 
Hamlet uses it when he says ' Your fat king and your lean beggar is but variable 
itrviti, two dishes, but lo one table.' Again, in Slant Futr in Atensam : — ■ And til 
ibow le afore the thy urviec. Be nal to hasty on bredc for to liyle.' — E. E. Text. Stc. 
p. z8. It is, therefore, possible that the clown says, in efiecl : — ' And then 10 lee 
what was dished up Dti land.' — Ed.] 

104, 105. flap-dra([on'(l] Steevens : That is. swallowed it, as our ancieal lopeia 
•wallowed _y?a/-rt'raiTOW.—JOHNsoN (Note on a //m. IV: II, iv, 267): A Hap-dragnn 
it ■ unall combustible body, Heed at one end, and put alloal in a glass of liijuor. It 
it an act of a toper's dexterity to loss oiT Ihe glass in such a tnanner as to prevent the 
flap-dragon from doing mischxet. — Dvce ( C/mi. ) : In former days gallanis used lo 
vie with each other in drinking oHT flap-dragons to the health of their mislresses, — 
which flap-drikgons were generally raisins, and sometimes even candles' ends, swim- 
ming in brandy or other strong spirits, whence, on fire, they were snatched by Ihe 
mouth and swallowed.— Bra Di.EV (A". E. D.): The original sense may have been 
ideoticnl with a dialectal sense of SHapdragon, viz. a figure of a dragon's bead with 
snapping jaws, carried about by the mummers at Christmas; but of this there is no 
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red, and the Beare mock'd him, both roaring lowder 107 
then the fea, or weather. 

Shep. Name of mercy, when was this boy.? 

Clo. Now, now : I haue not wink'd fince I faw thefe 1 10 
fights : the men are not yet cold vnder water, nor the 
Beare halfe din'd on the Gentleman : he's at it now. 

Shep. Would I had bin by, to haue help'd the olde 
man. 

Clo. I would you had beene by the fhip fide, to haue 115 

107. mock'd'\ mocked Y^. 113. bin\ beene Yi. 

109. Name'\ ^ Name Theob. ii + , Cap. 113, 114. olde man'\ nobleman Thcob. 

Var. Steev. . Han. 

III. not yet cold^ not cold Rowe i. 115. Jhipfide'\ Jhipfide F^F^. skifs 

1 13. Would^ ' WwA/Theob. ii, Warb. side Coll. 
Johns. Cap. 

109. Name] Theobald carefully placed before this word an apostrophe which is 
not in the Folio, and before * Marry * in line 159 did not place an apostrophe which 
is in the Folio. Of course the same statement reversed may be made of Isaac 
Jaggard and Ed. Blount, who by a lucky fate have escaped all the blame for typo- 
graphical errors which is usually heaped on Heminge and Condell. Theobald might 
urge that there is an omission of * Tth' ' ; and Jaggard and Blount that there is an 
omission of * Ay.* — Ed. 

113, 114. olde man] Theobald*. I am persuaded we ought to restore Nobleman, 
The Shepherd knew nothing of Antigonus's age ; besides, the Clown had just told 
his father, that he said his name was Antigonus, a Nobleman^ and no less than three 
times in this short scene, the Clown, speaking of him, calls him the * Gentleman.' — 
Capell (p. 172): The character [of the old Shepherd] has not been weigh'd by 
them [Theobald and Hanmer] duly ; the ignorance of the speaker appears in his 
calling the mantle * — a bearing-cloth for a squire's child,' and he knew as little what 
a nobleman was as what a mantle ; the son, though told he was a *■ nobleman,' calls 
him * gentleman,' and the father presumes he was old because he himself was. — 
Steevens : I suppose the Shepherd infers the age of Antigonus from his mability to 
defend himself; or perhaps Shakespeare, who was conscious that he himself designed 
Antigonus for an old man, has inadvertently given this knowledge to the Shepherd 
who had never seen him. — Malone : Perhaps the word old was inadvertently omitted 
before * Gentleman ' in line 112. — R. G. White: Shakespeare knew that Antigonus 
was old, but the Shepherd did not. This is a specimen of the only kind of self- 
obtrusion found in Shakespeare's dramas. — Dyce (ed. iii) : This is an oversight on 
our author's part. 

115. I would] Theobald (Nichols, Illust. ii, 362) : Does this ungracious Clown 
wish his father to have been by the ship-side to have been drowned ? I suspect here 
we should read : * I would «<?/,' etc. [Theobald did not repeat this conjecture in his 
edition, but instead thereof, he converted the whole speech into an Aside^ wherein he 
has been followed by many an editor who has failed to bear in mind that the speech 
is that of a Clown, who afterwards thought it would be * hard luck not to live to shed 
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help'd herjthere your charity would haue lack'd footing. 1 16 

Shep. Heauy matters, heauy matters : but looke thee 
heere boy. Now blelTe thy felfe: thou met'ft with things 
dying, I with things new borne. Here's a fight for thee: 
Looke thee, a bearing-cioath for a Squires childe: looke I20 
thee heere, take vp, take vp (Boy:) open't : fo, let's fee, it 
was told me I (hould be rich by the Fairies. This is fome 
Changeling : open't : what's within, boy? 

Clo. You're a mad olde man : If the finnes of your 
youth are forgiuen you, you're well to Hue. Golde, all 125 
Gold. 

Shep. This is Faiery Gold boy, and 'twill proue fo; vp 
with't, keepe it clofe : home, home, the next way. We 
are luckie (boy) and to bee fo flill requires nothing but 129 

116. thtrf\ but lh€Te Waxi. l^. marf] Ff, Rowe, Pope, Warb. 
[Aside, Thcob. Warb. Johofl. made Theob. el ccU 

Var. Rann, Mnl. Siccv. Var. Sing. Ktly. 125. yguWe\ yeu are F^, Rowe i. 

Iack'd'\ lacked Y^. 117. Faitry\ Fairy F. 

118. mel'Jf^ »Krf>? F,, Rowe + , Var. 'ftM//] imV/Thcob. Warb. Johns. 
'73. mellest Dyce. Cam. Wh. ii. Var. '73. 

119. Here'sl //Irrf it F , Rowe i, 128, ■mikt'\ Ff, Rowe i, Cap. Dyce, 

113, what '(] iB*a/ is t J, Rowe i. Wh. Cam. w%lh it Rowe ii el cet. 

119. _fiilt\ still, Theob. el seq. 

naiiy more tears, bring In »o preposlerous an eslale,' and from whom any absurd 
eenlimeiil or perverted expression is to be eipecled — Ed.] 

117, looke thee] See tine 53, above. 

t20. bearing-cloaih] Percy; This is die fine mantle or cloth with which a child 
is usually covered when it is carried (o the church to be bajitizcd. 

laj. Changeling] Steevens: That is, some child left behind by ihe fairies, in 
the [oom of one which Ihey had stolen. So in Mid. N. D. [11, i, zz of ihe present 
edition. > Changeling ' here does not mean the child left behind, bul the child ihat 
has been stolen away]. 

114. mad] Theobali>: I have ventured to correct Ihe text,— ' You're a moi/(r old 
man ;' /. e. your fortune's made by this adventitious treasure. — FaBMEB : This emen- 
dation is certainly right. The word is borrowed from the Novel : ' The good man 
desired his wife to be quiet; if she would hold peace, tbey were made for ever.' 
[See Dorastus and /ajwiia.] 

laj. well to liue] Abbott (5 356) : That is, you are well off as regards living: 
it resembles our modem, ' Vnu are well to do.' [See II, i, 171; and also cf. AUr. ef 
rfl«. II, ii, soof thised] 

tiS. keepe it close] Staunton: To divulge the possession of fairies' gifta was 
supposed 10 entail misfortune. Thus, Ben Jonson, — ■ A prince'e secrets are like fairy 
fiivoiirs. Wholesome if kept; bul poison if discover'd.' 

138. the next way] Stecvsns : That is, the neartil way. 
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fecrecie. Let my (heepe go : Come (good boy)the next 130 
way home. 

Clo. Go you the next way with your Findings, He go 
fee if the Beare bee gone from the Gentleman, and how 
much he hath eaten : they are neuer curft but when they 
are hungry : if there be any of him left, He bury it. 135 

Shep, That^s a good deed : if thou mayeft difceme by 
that which is left of him, what he is, fetch me to th'fight 
of him. 

Clowne. 'Marry will I : and you (hall helpe to put him 
i'th'ground. 140 

Shep. 'Tis a lucky day, boy, and wee'l do good deeds 
on't Exeunt 142 

136. mayejf^ F,, Dyce, Wh. Sta. Cam. maift F^F^. mayst Rowe et cet 

134. curst] T>YCK {Gloss,) I Shrewish, cross-grained, ill-tempered, fierce, irascible, 
angry. 

137. th'sight] Cambridge Editors: Capell's copy of F, has distinctly < fight.' 
A copy in the possession of the Rev. N. M. Ferrers, Master of Gonville and Caitis 
College, has as distinctly < sight.' [It is < sight ' in the copy of the present Ed.] 

141. good deeds] Walker {Proverbs in Shakespeare— Crit. ii, 170) : ^ Hen. VI: 
IV, iii, near the end, — * If we mean to thrive and do good^ break open the jails, and 
let out the prisoners.' Thrive and do good was probably a familiar expression. Com- 
pare [the present passage] in Winter's Tale, 
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A6ius Quartus. Scena Prima. 



Enter Time, the Chants. 
Time. I that pleafe fome, try all : both ioy and terror 
Of good, and bad : that makes, and vnfolds error, 



I. Aflus Quartus] Act IV. (al the 
beginning of the next Scene) Tfacob. 
Warb. Johns, 

3, 4. aU: ... iaii.-] all, ... bad, F^, 
Rowe + , Knt, Wh. Cam. RIfc. Dtn. 



4. makts,nndvnfelds\ Ff.Wh. C»m. 
Rife, mask and unfold Tbeob. make 
and mtfold Rawe et cet. 

4. fiToT-,] irror. Ff, error; Rowe + . 



1. AAus QuoTlua] Hudson [p. 28) : During the first tbree Acts (be interest of 
the pi ay is mainly tragic; the scene is densely crowded with inddeou; ihc actioa 
harried, abrupt, almost spasmodic; the style quick and sharp, flashing off point after 
point in brief, sinewy strokes ; and all is rapidity and dispatch ; wbnf wiib the insane 
fury of the King, the noble agony of the Queen, the enlhusiasm of tbe Court in her 
bebair, and tbe King'& violence toward both them and her. ibe mind is kepi on the 
jump ; all which, if continued to the end, would generate rather B luioutt and hubbub 
in the thoughts, than lliat inward music which ibe title of tbe pUy promises; not to 
lay. that such a prolonged hurry of movement would al length become monotonous 
and wearisome. For otherwise Ibe latter half of tbe play. Here the anlicipations 
proper to along, leisurely winter evening are fully met; the general cITect is soothing 
■nd composing; Ihe tones, dipped in sweetness, fall gently on the ear, disposing the 
tnind lo be still and listen and contemplate ; thus malting the play, as Coleridge 
describes it, ■ exquisitely respondent 10 the title.' It would seem, indeed, ibal in these 
scenes the Poet bad specially endeavoured how much of silent effect he could pro- 
duce, without diverging from Ibe dramatic form. To this end. he provides resting- 
places for thought; suspending or retarding tbe action by musical pauses and periods 
of lyrical mo»ement, and breatbing-in the mellowest strains of poetical harmony, till 
tbe eye is ' made quiet by tbe power of beauty,' and all lumull of mind is hushed by 
tbe very intensity of feeling. 

2. Heath (p. aij) : 1 am persuaded, from the insipid flatness of ibe expression, 
and (he poverty of Ibe seotinient, that (his Chorus is an interpolation of the players, 
■nd not (he genuine product of Shakespeare's pen, — CAPtiLL (p. 172) : llie address 
is of (be utmost use here, and made judiciously in (he person of ' Time ' ; and, if for 
these causes only must have been Shakespeare's : contrary to an opinion [of Heatb], 
who sets it lower than it deserves. In truth ilB punctuation has been such in all parts 
of il, that it was scarce discoverable what it is ; i( was besides blemisb'd with some 
cormplions. [Cspell begins the Fourth Act here, but does not mark this ' Chorus ' as 
■ Scene. The -Scena Secunda ' of tbe Folio is bis Scene I.]— CAMBRIDGE EDITORS: 
Johnson followed Theobald and Warburton in printing Time's speech al (he end 
of tbe I'hird Act, but said in his note : ' I believe (his speech of Time ralber begins 
tbe Fourth Act (han concludes tbe Third,' He bad not referred, apparently, to the 
Folios or lo Rowe and Pope. Theobald did not meon to include Ihe speech in either 
Act, but drew ■ line above it to mark that it was an lateilude between the Third and 
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[2. Enter Timt, the Chorus.] 

Fourlh. Warburlon, aod Johnson after bim, omitted the line. [Wsrburton and John- 
son omitted the line becnuse they printed from Theobald's Second Edition, where ihi* 
line ia ..milted.— Ed,]— R. G. White (ed. i) : There could hardly be greater differ- 
ence in Elyle ihnn thai Delween Time's speech be Churus und the rut of the ver^e of 
ihis play. The former is direct, simple, com|>osed of ibe rommonest words used in 
iheir commonest signiticatioo. but bald and lame, and in lis versification very coo- 
straincd and ungraceful ; the latter is involved, pare ni helical, having a vocBbulary of 
its own, bul rich in beaulies of thought and expression, and enlirely untrammelled by 
ihe form in which it ii written. The Chorus I believe not to have been written by 
Shakespeare. It beats 00 resemblance to his work at any period of his life. My eai 
cannot err, 1 think, in deciding that such rhythm as this is not Shakespeare's [see 
lines tI-15]. A comparison of this Chorus with the Epilogue to Tht TrmptsI, and 
Ihe Prologue to Hfury Vllt., will, I think, convince any one with an ear that ihcy 
are from the same pen, and that not Shakespeare's. He probably saw, after putting 
the story into dramatic form, that for an audience an explanation was needed to bridge 
over the space between the two Acts, and commilled Ihe ungrateful task to willing 
bands. I( has been supposed by previous editors, and not without reason, that the 
Prologue to Htnry Vlll. was written by Ben Jorson. Bul from the remarkable use 
in that composition of Ihe uncouth and disjointed rhythm produced hy Ihe continual 
ettjambfmtnl He vtrs, which is noticeable also in the Epilogue 10 Tht Timfftt, and ia 
a still greater degree in this Chorus, I more than suspect that they were all wriltea 
by Chapman, See Chapman's poetical address T0 the Jfeadtr which precedes hit 
translation of Homer; and also that translation. — Lueders {Sh, Jakrbiich, 1870, 
vol, V, p. aSz) : The idea of thus introducing Time as a deus ex mackini, so to 
S|ieak, — olbeil such person ificationB were not in those days uncommon, — .Shakespeare 
presumably derived from the title of Greene's Navil. which is; 'Pafidmlo, 01 Ihe 
Triumph of Time . . . wherein is discovered that, although by means of sinister 
fortune, Truth may be concealed yet by Time in spighl of fortune it is most manifestly 
reuealed.' — Stapher (p. 60): It would be impossible to speak in a quieter and 
prouder lone than this, and nothing is more striking in Time's speech than its digni- 
fied calmness and serenity. To some critics these words seem lo wear an accent of 
revolt and proleslalion, bul what a pitiful mistake ! Shnkespear never troubled him- 
self about the legislalois of Parnassus, or even did them the honour of recognizing 
their existence. He is far above our paltry wrangling, and from the philosophical 
point of vievr lo which be rises, a space of sixteen years is of no longer duration than 
■n interval of twenly-four hours, both alike ere nothing in the devouring flight of 
time. [It is to be regretted that Stapfcr does not furnish ihe names of the critic* 
lo whom he alludes,— Ed.]— Hudson : Certainly. i( Shakespeare wrote [this Chorus], 
his hand must have lapsed from, or forgot, its cunning for the time. The lexlure 
and movement of the verse arc very diflerent from whal a ripe Shakespearian laslea 
in the rest of the play. As compared with the Choruses in Henry V.. the workman- 
ship ia at once clumsy, languid, and obscure. .Shakespeare indeed is oflen obscure ; 
bal his obscurity almost always tesulls from compression of thought, not from clumsi- 
ness of toniiue or brain, 

3, 4. please . . . makes,] For other examples of irregular construction with Ibe 



Pelalive, see ABBOTT, J 147. 

4. makes, and vnfolds] Theobald: Tbit d 



n my opinion, lake En tiie 
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n nt difTe relit cdd- 
n errors: which he 
j : *IbBl mmk and 
iQ Shakespeare prove 



Now take vpon me (in the name of Time) 

To vfe my wings : Impute it not a crime 

To me, or my fwift pafTage, that 1 Aide 

Ore fixteene yeeres, and leaue the growth vntride 

poel's Ihouglil. Time does Dot maki mislakes, and discinier then 
junclurca; but the poet mentis, thai Tiitie often for a season 
afterward displays and irings lo light. 1 choose therefore ti 
unrold error,' etc.^M. Mason (p. 130) : These very commen 
Ibut time can Ixtlh make and unfold error. — Stbevens: Theobald's 1 
surely unneccssuy. Drparled Hmt renders many facts obscure, and in that sense is 
the cause of error. Timt I0 iremt brings discoveries wilh il. [Il is not easy lo under- 
stand how time can be said lo maie enors. ' Time shall unfold what plighted cun- 
ning hides,' is said in L/ar, but how time can crealt the diflicully which it afterwards 
solves is by no means clear. Error is the result of human dealings which ' Time's 
strong hours ' may reverse, if those who made the error do not of themselves unfold 
il. May it not be, then, in the present passage, that ' makes ' and ' unfolds ' do not 
refer lo Time, but lo the ■ good ' and the ■ bad ' ? May not tbe sentence be para- 
phrased thus -. — I, wiio please some, try all, and am both the joy and the terror of 
the good man, as well as the bad man who makes and unfolds error ' ? {In ' both 
joy,' there is, I think, an absorption of the definite article in ' both,' that is, bulk (Me.) 
This interpretation does away with [he irregularity of construction in having two 
verbs in tbe 3d pers., ' makes and unfolds,' placed between two verbs in tbe isl pen. : 
• please ' and ' take,' and all four with the same nominative. — Ed.] 

S- in the name] DeIghton; That is, under tbe name ; rs/ in behalf of. [With 
the text before us, we know who the speaker is, but, for the sake of the Spectators, il 
is necessary that the charscler should announce himself by name. — Eo.] 

8. sixteene yeeres] See Dorailus and Favinia. — Stkkvrns: Thi« trcspaw, in 
respect of dramatic unity, will appear venial 10 those who have read Lyiy'a Endymim. 
. . . Two Acts of his piece comprise the space of forty years, Endymlon lying down 
to sleep at the end of the Second, and waking in the First Scene of the Fifth, after 
a nap of that unconscionable length. Lyly has likewise been guilty of much greater 
absurdities than ever Shakespeare committed: for he supposes that Endymion's hair, 
features, and person, were changed by age during his sleep, while all the other per- 
Mnagcs of the drama remained without alteration. George Whetstone, in the Epistle 
Dedicatory before his yVcDioiairf/CaiJnnrfra, 1579 (on the plan of which Miasurefor 
Meaturt\s formed), had pointed out many of these absurdities and offences against tbe 
laws of the Drama, It must be owned thai Shakespeare has not fallen into ihcm through 
ignorance of what they were. 'The Englishman in this qualilie [he is speaking of 
dramatic action] is most vaine, indiscreetc, and out of order. He first grounds his 
worke on impossibilities ; then in three houres ronnes he throwe the worlde : marryes, 
^ts children, makes children men. men to conquer kiiigdomes, murder roonsleis, and 
bringeth goddea from heaucn, and fetcbeth deuils from hell,' etc. This quotation will 
serve to show that out poel might have enjoyed the benefit of literary laws, but, like 
Achilles, denied that laws were designed to operate on beings confident of their own 
powers, and secure of graces beyond the reach of art. [See Malone'i quotation from 
Sir Philip Sidney in the Appendin : Unity of AcHan.'\ 

i. erawtta] WAKBtntToNi The 'growth' of what? The reading is nooiettK. 
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Of that wide gap, fince it is in my powrc 

To orethrow Law, and in one felfe-borne howre 

To plant, and ore-whelme Cuftome, Let me pafTe 

The fame I am, ere ancient'rt Order was, 

Or what is now receiu'd, I witnefle to 

The times that brought them in, fo Ihall I do 

To th'frclheft things now reigning, and make dale 

The gliftering of this prefent, as my Tale 

Now feemes to it : your patience this allowing, 

I turne my glafle, and giue my Scene fuch growing 

As you had flept betweene : Lfoiitcs leauing 

13. ■aiitnrjft\ luilniss'J Cap. Sing. 19. IrauiHg] /laving, — Sta, D' 

Ktiy. iii, Chid. Wh. li. Klfe, Huds. Din. 

18. Sirtnt-\ Sta«i F.F^. 



Sh&kespeore wrote: 'leave "Cat gv/f anuy'A^ i. e. unwuled through. [VVilbdrawii, 
according lo A'. &" Qu, VIII, iii, 103.] — Johnson : Our nulhor aHends more to hi» 
ideas Ihnn In his words, ' The growtli of the wide gap' is somewhat irregular; but 
he mtans rii grmetk or progression of Ibe time which filled up the gap of the story 
between I'erdila's Irirth and her siilcenlh year. ■ To leave this growlh untried " is 
■ to leave the passages of the iolennediale years unnoted and unexamined.' < Un- 
tried ' is not, perhaps, the word be would have chosen, but which his rhyme required. 
— M. Ma^on (p. 130) : Dr Johnson's explanation of ' growth' iscon6rtned by [line tS]. 

9~I2. gap, ■ ' ■ Cualome. . . . Bin,] Singer's text I 
' gap,' and makes one sentence of the rest, ending with ' i 



; places a period aAer 
and with only a com 
animn after ' receiu' 
1 Lloyd. It may n 



after 'custome,' Again, in the next sentence, there ii 
Much of this punctuation the Cambridge Editors allribute tc 
be ■nolher's, and not Singer's; the latter at limes adopts the 
the words of the notes of other editors without giving credit lo their authors; mum 
cuiqui seemed to possess for him no meaning. And yet no attacks on Collier for 
what was alleged to be literary dishonesty were more virulent than .Singer's; in read- 
ing his Shaktspearf Xlndicatfd om is reminded of what Or Johnson says of Heath 
and the jatlet's criticisms of \Varhurton : be ' bites like a viper and would be glad 
to leave inflammations and gangrene behind him.' — Ed. 

10, 11. Law . . , Custome] CaPei.L's assertion (p. 173) thai these refer to the 
laws and customs of the drama is more than doulitful. — JnHNsoN: The reasoning 
of Time is not very clear; he seems to mean that he who has broke so many laws 
may now break another; that be who inlroituced everything may introduce Perdita 
in her sixteenth year; and be entreats that he may pass as of old, before any tirdtr 
at succession of objects, ancient or modem, distinguish his periods. 

13. wilnesae 10] Although the sense demands no change, yet C«peI-L's viitness'd 
ia extremely plausible; the d was present to the ear of the compositor in the / of 
•to.'— Ed. 

17. Bcemea 10 it] That it, u my Tale now seems stale in comparison with Ihe 
glistering at hand. 

19-21. Leoniei . . . me] Staunton: It ii hardly credible Ihal, in ererj edition, 
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Th' eflefts of his fond iealoufies, fo greeuing 

That lie fliuts vp himfelfe. Imagine me 

(Gentle Speflators) tliat I now may be 

In faire Bohemia, and remember well, 

I mentioned a fonne o'th'Kings, which Florisell 

I now name to you : and with fpeed fo pace 

To fpeake of Perdita, now growne in grace 

Equall with wond'ring. What of her infues 

I lift not prophefie : but let Times newes 

Be knowne when 'tis brought forth. A thepherds daugh- 

And what to her adheres, which foUowes after, (ter 



ao. T^'efz/lil To iKefficts Klly. 
ieahufirs^ Ff, Rowe + . jtal- 
ousiti Sta. Dyce ii, ili, Cam. Wh. ii. 
Rlfp, Huds. Dm. jtalBHsits; Cap. et 
eel. 

21. himftlft.-\ himft!/. Ff, ColLWh. 



Ktly, Cam. Rife, Huds. Dm. 
Rowe. 



/ mentiontd a] / mtnlion here a 
Ff, Rowe + , Vw. '73. There u a Han. 
/ mmliim'd a Cap. Rimn, Km, CoU. 

■which^ ■whom Pope + . 

nol eicepting even Ibal of Mr Dyee, which il imracasutably superior to most others 
in ihe article of puncluaiion, these lines should stand [a* they are id the Folio, except 
in having a semi-colon after 'jealousies' and another, instead of a period, after 'him- 
selfe ']. If Ihe absuidity of representing Leonles as 'leaving' the consequences of 
his foolish jealousies, and at the same time as so ' grieving ' over them that he shtitB 
himself up, were not enough to indicate Ihe pocl's meaning, how could any editor 
possibly miss il who had bestowed a moment's reflection on Ihe parallel passage in the 
original story : ' The epitaph being engraven, Pondoslo would once a day repair to 
(he tombe. . . . But leaving Aim le his dolorous fiaisiotts, at lail lei us come to shnee 
the Iragicall diseottrst of the youn^ in/aul.' [Slaunlon, therefore, punctunles : — 
■ Leonles leaving, — The eflecls of bis fond jealousies so grieving. That he shuts up 
hinuelf ; — imagine me,' etc. Herein he has been followed, I believe, by every sob- 
sequent editor, and juatly.] 

21. me] JiiHNSON r Time is everywhere alike. T know not whether bolh sense 
and grammar may not diclale : ' im^ine ve. Gentle speetators, that you now may be,' 
etc. Let us imagine, that yoi. who behold these scenes, are now in Bohemia. — M. 
Mason (p. 131) pointed out that mt is the Ethical dative. 

24- Imeotioned] Walker (Cn/. iii, 103): Certainly not 'mentionfrf.' Bat the 
metre proves that the word is corrupt; I am at present unable to correct it. — Dyce 
(ed. ill) : Mr Letlsom proposes to omit ' I.' [A profwsition which is almost incredible. 
—Ed,]— Hudson -. [In line n] verse and statement are alike al fault ; for so we 
have Time, honest old Chorus as he is. telling a wrong story. It is true, mention has 
been made of a son of Foliienesi but the Chorus did not make it. nor has he, llll 
now, said a word to us on any sul^ecl. Most likely / got repeated by mistake from 
the neit line, and ihen a was inlerpolated, in order lo make apparent Sense. 
[Hudson's le.l reads: ' remember well A menlion'd son 0' lb' King's,' etc.] 

39, 30. daughter . . . after] The Ayme here, at well as in Tarn, q/ the Shr. 
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Is th'argument of Time : of this allow, 
If euer you haue fpent time worfe, ere now : 
If neuer, yet that Time himfelfe doth fay. 
He wifhes eameftly, you neuer may. 



Exit. 34 



Scena Secunda. 



Enter PoHxenes, and Camillo. 
Pol. I pray thee (good Camillo) be no more importu- 
nate : 'tis a ficknefle denying thee any thing : a death to 

grant this. 

Cam. It is fifteene yeeres fince I faw my Countrey : 
though I haue ( for the moft part) bin ayred abroad, I de- 



33. 1/1 I Var. '«5 (misprint). 

luutr. yct\ never ytl F^. never 
yd. Cap. Var. Rann, Mai. Sleev. Var. 
Km. Wb, Kily. 

I. Act IV. Sceoe. the Court of Bo- 
hemia. Theob. Act IV, Scene i. The 



Court of Bohemia. Warb. Johns. Scene 
i. The same. A Room In Polixenea' 
Palace. Cap. 

6, Jifletne\ axitiH H«ii. Cap. Rann, 
Dyce ii. iii, Din. 

7- bin\ beene F,F . being F^, Rowc. 



t, i, 344. 145 '— ' ^ <:°"I<1 '< '^''O'' ^7< <° ^^vc ^"^^ "^^l *'>'' ■>'^c<'< '^'" Lucentio 
indeed bad Baptlsta's youngest daughter ' affords ground for the belief Ibat daughter 
was sometimes pronounced like laiighlir. On (he other band, in Liar, I, iv. 312. we 
Imd daughter rhjming with eanghl her, and slaugAler. See note in this ed. on the 
line in Lear ; or see Ellis, Early Eng, ProunncialiaH, p. 963. 

31. argument] Johnson : ' Argument ' ij the same with subject. 

33. that] Keightley {Exp. p. 202) : Tbis is evidently one of the cases in which 
■ Ibal ' bus taken the place of than, /hen. 

3. Enter, etc.] Kniokt (Inlrod. p. 338): Shakespeare has exhibited bis con- 
summate art in opening tbe Fourth Act witb Polinenes and Camillo. of whom we 
have lost sight since the end of Ibe Firel. Had il been otherwise.— had he brought 
Autolycus. and Floriiel, and Perdila, at once upon the scene,— the continuity of action 
would have been destroyed ; and the commencemcnl of the Fourth Act would have 
appeared as the commencement of a new play. Shakespeare tniKte Ibe difficulties of 
his plol bend to bis art ; instead of wantJog art, as Ben Jonson soys. 

6. ftrteene] Capell {p. 173} : Strange, that only the fourth modem [1. t. Hanmer] 
should have made Ibis correction [i. e. sixteen], when Ibe elaps'd years' number had 
been setll'd so lately as bul in the page before. — Steevens ; See V. iii, 39 : ■ Which lets 
go by some aiitcen years;' and Ih. line 61 :' Wbicb stulcen Winters Cannot blow away." 

7. for the moBl part] Are we to understand by this, coupled with tbe ' fiReen 
years,' that C-amillo has not been continuously at the Court of Leontes. during tbe 

s which are just past? — Eti. 



7. «yre(I] 



SC^M. 



: To lead forth, to lead about. [It is not easy tc 



ebowDr 
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fire to lay my bones there. Befides, the .penitent King 8 

(my Mafter) hath fent for me, to whofe feeling forrowes 
I might be fome allay, or I oreweene to thinke fo)which 10 

is another fpurre to my departure. 

Pol. As thou lou'ft me {C^milto) wipe not out the reft 
of thy feruices, by leauing me now : the neede I haue of 
thee, thine owne goodnefle hath made : better not to 
haue had thee, then thus to want thee, thou hauing made 15 

me Bufmefles, (which none ( without thee) can fuffici- 
ently manage) muft either ftay to execute them thy felfe, 
or take away with thee the very feruices thou haft done: 
which if I haue not enough confidered ( as too much I 
cannot) to bee more thankefull to thee, ftiall bee my ftu- 20 

die, and my profite therein, the heaping friendftiippes. 
Of that fatall Countrey Sicillia, prethee fpeake no more, 
whofe very naming, punnifties me with the remembrance 
of that penitent (as thou calft him) and reconciled King 
my brother, whofe lofle of his moft precious Queene & 25 

Children, are euen now to be a-frefti lamented. Say to 

10. or] (or Ff. 16. Bufimjfes\ Bufinefs F^, Rowe. 

15. VHint thefy"] want thee, or want 21. heaping friend/hippes\ heaping 

thee : Rowe et seq. friendship Han. 

Schmidt can have extracted this definition from the simple phrase equivalent to living 
and breathing abroad. — Ed.] 

21. heaping] Warburton : This is nonsense. We should read * reaping friend- 
ships.' The king had said his study should be to reward his friend's deserts; and 
then concludes that his profit in this study should be reaping the fruits of his friend's 
attachment to him ; which refers to what he had before said of the necessity of Ca- 
millo's stay, or otherwise he could not reap the fruit of those businesses which Camillo 
had cut out. — Heath (p. 214) : The sense is, All the profit I propose to myself in 
this study of mine to be more friendly to thee for the future is, the heaping still more 
friendships on thee, and by that means laying still stronger obligations on thee to 
continue with me. — Johnson: The sense of heaping friendships ^ though like many 
other of our author's unusual [phrases], at least unusual to modem ears, is not very 
obscure. * To be more thankful shall be my study ; and my profit therein the heap- 
ing friendships.' That is, * I will for the future be more liberal of recompence, from 
which I shall receive this advantage, that as I heap benefits, I shall heap friendships, 
as I confer favours on thee I shall increase the friendship between us. — Malone: 
* Friendships ' is, I believe, here used, with sufficient licence, merely for friendly 
offices. — Deighton : But Polixenes could hardly mean that the heaping of friendly 
offices on Camillo was x\\^ profit. 

26, 32. Children, are . . . affayres may be, are] In both instances * are ' is the 
welKknown plural by attraction. See line 58 of the next scene : * the loathfomnefTe 
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me, when faVft thou the Prince FlorizcU my fon ? Kings 27 

are no lelTe vnhappy, their ilTue.not being gracious, then 
they are in loofing them, when they haue approued their 
Vertues. sq 

Cam. Sir, it is three dayes fince I Taw the Prince;what 
his happier affayres may be, are to me vnknowne : but I 
haue ( miTsingly) noted, he is of late much retyred from 
Court, and is lelfe frequent to his Princely exercifes then 
formerly he hath appeared, 35 

Pol. I haue confidered fo much (Camilla) and with 
fome care, fo farre, that I haue eyes vnder my feruice, 
which looke vpon his remouedneffe : from whom I haue 
this Intelligence, that he is fcldome from the houfe of a 
moft homely (hepheard : a man (they fay) that from very 40 

nothing, and beyond the imagination of his neighbors, 
is growne into an vnfpeakable eftate. 

Cam. I haue heard (fir) of fuch a man , who hath a 
daughter of moft rare note : the report of her is extended 44 

a8. ifue,^ ifiuFC. 35. apptartd'^ fl//car'rf Rowe + . 

29. hefing] la/ingY^. 36. cBHfidtriJ'l fimsidfr'd Rove + . 

33. Mi/nHfffy} musing-fy Han. Coll. 37. eare,/i>/arrf.]cartiB/ar,Rovi: + . 

U. iu (MS), Huds. carf.- to far Cap. et Seq. 

of ihem offend me more ;' where modem cdilors, except DvcE and Staunton, follow 
[he Folios in changing ' offend ' to off/nds. Thus, in both the present passages Kejght- 
LEY changed ' are ' lo 11. which is grammatienl but needless.^ En. 

33. missiogly] WaRbUKToN : [I read] • bnt I have (mhs.ng him) noted,' etc 
lliis accounts for the reason of his (aliiiig note, because he oDen missed him, that ii, 
wanted his B^reeable company. For a compliment is intended : and in that sense, it 
is lo be understood. — Steevens ; ' Missingly noted ' means, I have observed him at 
inttnals, not constantly or regularly, bul occasionally. — M. Mason (p. 133) : I have 
no doubt but Hanmer's amendment [see Text. Note] is right, and the meaning wilt 
then be; ' I have perceived his retirement, and ha»e reflected on il.' There is no 
such word as 'miasingly,' and were we to coin it, it could not possibly convey the 
sense that Sleevens attributes lo it. [Collier's MS Corrector makes the same change 
thai Hanmer makes, which Collier (ed. ii) says is ' evidently right ' and that ' miit- 
ingly ' is ' a mere error of the press.'] — Knight : Does il not mean, ' missing him, 
I have noted,' etc. ?— Hai.uwf.llt 'Missingly ' appears to mean, missing him, dis- 
covering him not lo lie present, or, like a person thai has missed him, — Dvce (ed. iii) ; 
Richardson (Ditt. sub. ■ Mist') has •'• Miniitgly noted," i.r. observing him lo be 
misn'ng, lo be absent, noted, etc' — Stadnton ihinki Ilsnmet's change has 'some 
plausibility.'— Deich TON ; To muj, equivaleni 'to feel the want of, to regret the 
■btence of,' is bb common in Shakespeare aa in modem parlance. 
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more, then can be thought to begin from fuch a cottage 45 

PoL That's likewife part of my Intelligence : but(I 
feare) the Angle that pluckes our fonne thither. Thou 
(halt accompany vs to the place, where we will (not ap- 
pearing what we are)haue fome queftion with the (hep- 
heard ; from whofe fimplicity, I thinke it not vneafie to 50 
get the caufe of my fonnes refort thether. 'Prethe be my 
prefent partner in this bufines, and lay afide the thoughts 
of Sicillia. 

Cam, I willingly obey your command. 

PoL My beft Camillo^ we muft difguife our felues. Exit 55 

46. parf] apart Theob. Warb. Johns. fear the angle Var. '78, '85, Rann, Mai. 

Var. *73. Steev. Var. '21. 

46,47. but {I fear) the AngWl and, 51. thether"] F,. 

I fear, the Engle Theob. and, I fear, ' Prethe] Prithee Yi, 

the angle Han. Cap. Rann, Ktly, Huds. 55. Camillo,] Camillo ! Theob. i. 

and, I fear, the angel Garrick. but, I Exit] Exeunt. Rowe. 

46, 47. but (I fear) the Angle] Theobald : The disjunctive, « but,* here, I 
think, makes stark nonsense of the context. As in the Tarn. Shr, [IV, ii, 61], 

* Angel * is mistakenly put for Engle, so, I suspect, * Angle,' by the same easy cor- 
ruption, is here. ... * Ay,' replies the king, < that's a part of my intelligence too ; and, 
I fear, [that daughter is] the Siren, the Decoy, the Invitation, that plucks our son 
thither.' [No editor accepted Theobald's engle, a word which Shakespeare, * to his 
credit,' says Nares, never used.] — Heath agrees with Theobald in preferring and to 

* but ;* with the rest of Theobald's note he disagrees. — Staunton : « But,' in this 
place, is the Saxon Botan = to boot, and the king's meaning, 'The attractions of that 
girl form part of my intelligence, and they are, I apprehend, the angle which draws 
the prince there.' — Dyce (ed. iii) : Perhaps <2W with Theobald. — Steevens : « Angle,' 
in this place, means afshing rod, which he represents as drawing his son, like a fish, 
away. [The reading of Garrick's Version (see Appendix) is angel; it is included 
in the Text. Notes, but it is possibly a mere printer's error, whereof that Version has 
many. See IV, iv, 147.] 

49. question] That is, conversation, talk, as in Shakespeare, /ajitm. 

II 
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Scena Tertia. 



Enter Autolicus finging . 
Wlien Daffodils begin to peer e , 
With heigh the Doxy ouer the dale, 



I. Scene ii. Warb. Johns. Cap. 

The Counlry. Kowe. Fields [A 
Road. Coll.] near Cbe Shepherds. Cap. 
Coll. 



3. Enler Aulolicus..,] Enter Autoly- 
cua, very ragged... Sing. 
3. Dafffldils] Daffodils Johns, el seq. 



2. singing] Fynei Motyson {Itintrary, Part III, Bk i, Ch«p. 3, p. 48) givM the 
follow iog, as a 'Prouerbe' which he hud heard in his travels: 'For sinking Art, 
[they say thai] The Spanjaids weep, the Italians sigh, the English bleste like Goali, 
the Germans bellow, the French sing.' Eridenlly a proverb of French origin. — Ed. 
See Appendix, Aulefyeus, for Roffe's conclusion thai ' Aulolycus, with his evident 
abilities, his enjoyment in the Daffodils, Ihe songs of tlie Urds (not forgetting the 
lirra-lirra of the lark), his real love /tir, and talents in Music, all weighed Together, 
will ultimately turn over a new leaf.' 

3. When, etc.] SteeVeNS : ' When daffodils begin to peer ' and ' Jog-on, jog-on. 
the foot-path way' — 'Two nonsensical songs by the rogue Autotycus,' says Dr 
Bumey. But could not the many compliments paid by Shakespeare to musical 
science intercede for a better epithet than nonifasieaJ/ The Dr subsequently 
observes, that ■ This Aulolycus [5 the true ancient Minstrel, as described in the old 
Fabliau*.' I believe that many of our readers will push Ihe comparison a little fur- 
ther, and concur with me in thinking that our modem minstrels of the opera, like 
their predecessor Aulolycus. are ficipstkels as well as singers of nonstmical ballads. 
[This was written in 1793!] — Douce (i, 351) : [Dr. Burney's] observation is inaccu- 
rate. Aulolycus has nothing in common with the character of a minstrel but the 
singing of a song or two. He is a mere rogue, assuming various shapes, and is 
specifically called so in the dramalis persona. ... It is true that Aulolycus declares 
Jie had been an ' ape-bearer ' ; but this was no part of the minstrel's profession in 
Shakespeare's time, though it had been ta formerly. 

3. DsfTadils] MURRAV {N, E. D.) : A variant of Affodel. The Initial d has not 
been satisfactorily accounted for. It has been variously suggested as due to childish 
or playful distortion, as in Ted for Edward, lanle for auni; to union of the article 
rf' (cf. CotgraTC, Affrodille, TIC Affadill, and nortbcni English f affadil); to linal 
1/ of am/In (e.g.) ' fennell an-d affoili!' ; to union of ihe Dutch or Flemish article, 
»» A ojfbrfi/^tbe nffodil ; and to tlie French preposition a", as in _/?rtir yo/ArorfiV//. 
llis noteworthy that as in English Ihe word has gnincda lellcr. in i6lh cenl. French it 
somelimes lost one; Llltr* (s. v. AspbodSleJ quotes from De Serres (l6lhcent,), ' Dea 
racincs d'affrodil/e,' and also ' Decoction de lapace. de frodiltei.' A third form 
dafritdillt Is quite conceivable. . . . 

Affodill. and its popular variants, daffo.lil, dnffadilty. were originally and properly 
the Asphodel ; then by popular misconception, due apparently to the application to 
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Why then comes in the fweet t^the yeere, 
For the red blood raigns in f winters pale . 



6. r«ign«] rrigia Roweet leq. 
in] o'tr Han. 



a pale] -winttr palt Var. '73. 



both pluils, at tbeir fini iotroduclioD to England, of ibe fanciful name Lata iihi («ee 
Turner, Libdtta B 3 b), it was applied, eapedally in (he popular varialioos. to species 
of Narcissus, etc. Bolanists, after resisting tliis misapplicalion, compromised the 
Dia(t€r by retaining affodil for the Asphodel, and accepting tlie more popular daffodil 
for Narcissus. Finally affodil was ■ rectified ' lo aifodyl and asfhedfl, and daffodil 
restricted in popular use to ibe Vellovr NarcJsaa'i or Yellow Daffodil of English iieldl 
and gardetis. . . . Now restricted to Narcisiui pscudo- Narcissus (also called Lent 
Lily), found wild in various ports of England and cultivated ne an early spring 
flower. — Ellacombb (p. 56) : The daffodil was the favourite of all English poets 
from ihe time of Shakespeare to our own lime. ... A small volume inighl be filled 
with tbe many poetical descriptions of tbe ' delectable and sweet -smelling flower,' but 
there are two which are almost classical and whicb can never be orailled. These are 
Herriek's well-known lines, ' Fair daffodils, wc weep (<> see," elt. [i, 167, Singer's ed.] 
And Keals's well-known and beautiful lines, which bring the praises of the Daffodil 
down to our day. [See the iirst sixteen or eighteen lines of Endymion. SCHMIDT'S 
note is given in tbe Frtface, siipra^ 

3, peere} This is not tbe some verb as that in Mtr. of Vtn. f, >, 13 : ' Peering in 
maps for ports,' etc., but, as Skeat (j. 11.) says. ' merely short for affiar. Middle 
English /!■(?«, short for aptrtn. ... As aptren was frequently spelt with one/*, the 
prciii a- easily dropped off, as in the case of ptal for appral. In French the simple 
verb/oro(> (Lat. pirrirt) was used in a similar way. "Paroir, to appear, to peep 
out, as Ihe day in a morning, or Ihe sun over a mountain." — CMgrave.' 

4. Doxy] Cotgrave: 'Gnruit: (, A wotnan begger, a she ir^e, a great, lozie, 
and louzie queane-. a Doxie, or Mort.' [Fur the derivation, see note on 'Ducke,' 
IV. iv, 346.] 

6. For the red blood, etc.] WanburtdN: 1 think this nonsense should be n;ad 
thus : ' Why, then fomf in tbe sweet o' th' year ; 'J-ffre tbe red blood reins-in the 
winter pule,' «'. t. Why then come in. or let tis enjoy, pleasure, while Ihe season serves, 
before pale vinltr reins-in the red or youthful Mood ; as much as lo say, lei us enjoy 
life in youth, before old age comes and freezes up the blood. — Capei.i. (p, 173): 
That is, for the red blood exercises dominion, begins to exert itself in a season which 
is within the pale or province of winter, when 'blood is nipt." — Fakmer: The mean- 
ing of ' ihe winter's pole ' is, ' the ted. tbe spring blood now rri^s a'tr the parts lotely 
ander the dominion of wint/r.' The English pale, the Irish pale, were frequent 
expressions in Shakespeare's time ; and the words ' red ' and ' pole ' were chosen for 
(be take of the antithesis. — M. Mason (p. 152) : Dr Thirlby jiroposes 10 read runs 
instead of ' reigns," which seems to me (o be right ; bnl I should continue to read 
' winter's ' in the plural number, and (hen the line would stond : — ' For the red blood 
runs in Ihe winters pale.' that is, -the blood runs pale in the winters.' — CltOiT (p. H): 
* Pale ' may mean paleness, that the red blood reigns in a state where before it wa* 
excluded, as lo leave only a pale hue. He uses the word pale somewhere else in this 
manner U>T /airn/ss ; in the Sjiring the blood lams redder from the nitrous particles 
which the arterial veins inhale from the vegete, elastic, or livelier air than what 
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The white flteete bleaching on the hedge , 7 

With hey the /wee t birds, how they Jing: 

Doth /el my pugging tooth an edge, 9 

9- pogE'ig] progging Han. Warb. 9. an] an Theob. et seq. 

Cap. frigging OjW. (MS). 

remains in a more lorpid slate in winter. [It ia fortunate that we can turn to Slia.kc- 
speare for light. Deichton':: note is, 1 ihinli, just: 'Though Shakespeare used 
both the eubstHnlive and the verb in this sense' (Dcighton is speaking of Faimer'a 
mention of 'the English fait' and the ' Irish fia/t'), 'it is very douUful whether be 
here meant anything more than that the red blood of spring reigns in the place of the 
pale blood of winter. Autolycus is hardly to be credited with a knowledge of the 
word in its other sense.' — Ed.] 

9. pugging] Johnson: It is certain thai 'pugging' is nol now understood. But 
Dr Thirlby observes that it is the cant of gypsies. — StEevens : The word ' pugging ' 
is used by Greene in one of his pieces [No one. it appear*, has yd found this passage 
— Ed.] ; and puggard was a cant name for some particular kind of thief. So in T\t 
Roaring Girl, 1611 ; — 'Of cheators, lifters, nips, foists, puggards, cutbers.'[ — V, i. 
Dyce, in a note on this passage gives the meanings of these words t 'cheslors' are 
those who use false dice ; ' lifters ' those who lifl goods clean away ; ' nips ' are cut- 
purees ; ' foists.' pickpockets ; • curbers,' those who hook goods oui of a window. Init 
of ' puggards ' he can Hod no mention. Nares says, and he is quoted by Halliwell, 
that 'there wrms sufficient reason to believe that [' pugging '] means t/iiming' In the 
present passage, aod adds ' I do not see that friggin/; and froguiiig have anything 
to do with the word.' ' It is very likely,' says Collier (ed. ii), ' that " pugging " a 
misprinted (or prigging oi thieving. The Clown afterwards uaes the word "prig" 
for a thief. However, " a pu^ard " was a well-koown kind of cheat, and hence 
Aalolyciis may have obtained his participle. It is amended to prigging in the MS." 
The word ' pugging ' occurs in Appius and Virginia, 1575. near the beginning ; — 
' What lu^ng. what lugging, what pugging by the car.' bul it has evidently no con- 
nection in sense with the word here used. [From the fact that there is a verb to pKg 
with its participle, /H^^'i^, used in architecture and in mechanics applied to mills 
for grinding, or to breaking up clay or lime for bricks, a correspondent in AV« &• 
Qu. I. vii, 256 contends that 'pugging' and not prigging is 'the correct word, and 
is most expressive. Autolycus means his molar — his griniling tooth is set on edge." 
Unquestionably ' most expressive ' is not too Strang language, if Autolycus longs for 
a sheet in order to chew it. Equally apt is the definition given by Wise {Shaiiptrr, 
His Birlh-placi. etc.) and quoted by Dcighton as follows : ' Wise says thai "Pugging 
tooth was the same as pegging or ]ieg tooth, that is the canine or di^ tooth." and that 
the espression is still in use in Warwickshire. But it is not easy to see why the sight 
of sheets bleaching should set any one's " canine tooth " on edge." In a Cloisary 
of Words used (1893) in the district round Evesham and Pershore. only about 
twelve miles from Stratford, the compiler. J. Salishurv, gives the verb ' Pug, ta 
put!,' and in a note {p. 84) queries, whether it be not probable, inasmuch as the 
sheets would have to be puggfd off the hedges, that Autolycus 'simply means that 
the sight of the sheets (his traffic), excites his "pugging" propensity?' This eiplan- 
fttion would can; conviction if It is to be supposed that Autolycus pulls the 1 
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For a quart of Ale is a dijiifor a King. 10 

TJu Larke , that tirra-Lyra chaunts , 

With heigh y the Thrujh and the lay : 12 

11. Larke, that] lark with Rowe, heigh Ff, Cap. With hey y with hey '^o^^^ 
Pope. Pope, Han. with hey ! with hey ! Theob. 

tirra-Lyra chaunts] F^, Cam. Wh. Warb. with heigh! with hey ! Var. '21, 

ii. tirra-Lyrachaunts F^. tirra Lycra- Knt. With heigh ho Walker i^Crit, iii, 

chaunts F . tirra-lirra chaunts Cap. 104). 
et scq. 12. lay] lay F^. Lay F^, Rowe. 

12. With heigh,] With heigh, with 

from the hedges with his teeth. It is merely an accident in connection with this verse 
that Cotgrave gives as a definition of the French, Pillars : * Pilferers, purloyners, 
henne-stealers ; or, such as take (other mens) sheets off hedges.' — Ed.] 

10. For a quart, etc.] Deighton : If this has any real connection with the former 
line, it means * for by the sale of the stolen sheets I could buy a quart of ale.' [Un- 
questionably, this is the point of the stanza, just as in the preceding stanza it is the 
sweet of the year because the red blood is then reigning. If proof were needed, it 
is supplied in a stanza sung by Three Beggars in The Three Ladies of London^ 1584: 

* Our fingers are lime-twigs, and barbers we be, To catch sheets from hedges, most 
pleasant to see ; Then to the alewife roundly we set them to sale. And spend the 
money merrily upon her good ale.' — p. 347, ed. Hazlitt-Dodsley. — Ed.] 

11. tirra-Lyra] Holt Whitk: * La gentille allouette avec son tire- lire \ Tire 
lire a lire et tire-lirant tire \ Vers la voute du Ciel, puis son vol vers ce lieu | Vire et 
desire dire adieu Dieu, adieu Dieu.' — Du Bartas, Liv. 5, de sa premiere Semaitte. — 
Malone: So, in an ancient poem entitled The Silke Worms and their Flies^ I599» 

* Let Philomela sing, let Progne chide. Let Tyry-tyry-leerers upward flie.' In the 
margin the author explains * Tyryleerers' by its synonym, larks. — Hunter (i, 419) : 
Sylvester's rendering of the passage in Du Bartas deserved to have been added for 
its singularity and aptness — * The pretty lark, climbing the welkin clear, Chaunts with 
a chear, Hear peer- 1 neer my deer : Then stooping thence, seeming her fall to rew. 
Adieu, she saith, adieu, deer deer, adieu.* 

12. With heigh, etc.] The metre is here so evidently defective that editors are 
justified in adopting the reading of the Ff. For my part, I should prefer : * With 
heigh, the Thrush, and heigh, the Jay,' — the cadence of the line seems to be thereby 
better preserved. Dyce (ed. iii) suggests that * perhaps the name of some bird has 
dropped out.' — Ed. 

12. Thrush] Harting (p. 137): It is somewhat singular that the Thrush 
( Turdus musicus), a bird as much famed for song as either the nightingale or the 
lark, has been so little noticed by Shakespeare ; there are but three passages in which 
this well-known bird is mentioned ; — here, and as a * throstle ' in Mid. N. D. Ill, i, 
and Aler, of Ven. Many naturalists, who have paid particular attention to the song 
of the thrush, have insisted upon its taking equal rank as a songster with the more 
favoured nightingale. Certain it is, that the notes of this bird, although not so varied, 
nor so liquid, so to say, as those of Philomel, are yet of a clear, rich tone, and have 
something indescribably sweet about them. 
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An- Summer fangs for me and my Aunts 13 

While we lye htnibling in the hay. 
I haue fcru'd Prince Florizell, and in my time wore three 15 

piic, but now I am out of feruice. 

Buifkall I go moiirite for that (iny deere) 

the pale Moonc fliines by night : 
And w/icti I wander here ,and there 

I then do mofl go right. 20 

If Tinkers may haue leaue to Hue , 

and beare tltc Sow-skin Bowget , 
Then my account I well may giue , 

and in the Stockes auouck-it. 
My Trafiicke is flieetes : when the Kite builds, looke to 25 

13. Summer] Summers F^. iz. Sow-skin] Show skin F^. 

2Q. moll go] go most Vztpe-¥, Var. Bowget] Buttget Rowt. 

Rsnn, Mai. 34. auouch-lt] avouch it Ff et seq. 

13, Aunia] Dependent on the conneclioD, this ma; menu a woman of a character 
rather more free Ihin a mere bojdeu. 

IS, 16. three pile] Nakes: The finest and most cosily kind of velvet; worn, 
therefore, only by persoos of weaUh and conaequeoce. It alludes to something in 
the conslruclion of the velvet. It seems (0 have been thought that there was a three- 
fold accumulation of the outer surface, or pile. Hence Shakespeare gives the Dame 
of -Three-pile' to a mercer in jI/Mj./-rvI/rBJ. IV, iii, II. 

17-14. But, etc.] Decghton ; But that is no reason why I should be downcast ; 
fay the light of the moon I am able (□ carry do my petty IbeDs, and when I seem to 
be going wrong, to have lost my way, I am then going io what is the right path for 
me, I. e. I am most successful in my thieving. If tinkers are allowed lo live and 
wander about the country carrying with them their leathern sack for tools and freely 
plying their trade, then there is no reason why I should not give an accouitl of my 
occujiBtion, or openly avow it when put in the slocks. 

XI. Bowget] Cotgrave ; ' Jtod^r .■ f. A budget, wallet, great pouch, male, or case 
of leather, seruing to Carrie things in behind a man on horsebacke.' 

24. auouch-it] Collier (ed. ii) : It will require no prooCihal these three distinct 
fragmenls, sung by Autolycus, could not go lo the same tune ; and the old Corrector 
of F, marks the fact in his margin, that the first three slanias were sung to one tune, 
the fourth to another tune, and the Hflh to a third tune. We ate, nevertheless, no 
nearer the tunes themselves. 

15. 26. My . . , Linnen] In the firal three Variorums Stee\-es's interpreted • sheets ' 
as referring to the street ballads in which Aulolycus traded : herein he anticipated 
Walker ( Crit. iii, 104) ; both critics recognised, of courae, the quibble involved in 
the two kinds of sheet. In 1785 M. Masos {p, 133) criticised .Steevens's interpre- 
talion, which be said was erroneous. ' Aulolycus does not yet appear,' he continues:, 
■ in the rhnraeler of a ball ad -si oyer, which be assumed ofterwards occasionally, in 
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lelTer Linnen. My Father nam'd me Autolkns, who be- 26 

ing (as I am) lytter'd vnder Mercuric, was Hkewife a 
fnappcr-vp of vnconfidered trifles ; With Dye and drab, 28 

17. lylltt'd\ lillfr'd F^, 

order to have on opponunity of exercising bis real professioD, thai of tbievery and 
picking of pockets ; be means here merely lo say that his practice was to Eleal sheets 
and large pieces of linen, leaving the smaller pieces for the kites to build with. He 
says aflerwirds that "bis revenue wM thievery.'" In bis next edition, in 1793, 
Sleevens withdrew his note, substituting therefor a statement, baldly more 10 be com- 
mended and for which he gives no autborify, lo Ihe effect that by ' lesacr linen ' was 
meanl what 'modem laundresses' term small clethts. — HuLT White cotroborales 
Mason. ■ When the good women,' he says, ' in aolilory cottages near ihe woods 
where kites build miss any of their " lesser linen," as il hangs to dry on the hedge in 
Spring, they conclude that the kite has been marauding for a lining to her neat; and 
there adventurous boys often find it employed for that purpose.'— ^To the interpreta- 
tion thai Autolyous is here contrasting bis IheftS and those of Ihe kite, DeightoN's 
b, 1 think, the only dissenting voice; be considers the contrast 'doubtful,' and con- 
tinues, ' AulnlycuE immediately afterwards speaks of himself as resembling In charac- 
ter the original Autolycus in being a snapper up of unconiidrred Irifics (in that re- 
spect being also like a kite), and goes on to say that all more daring robberies are out 
of his line. He tbererore menos, 1 ihlnk, ■' When I am on Ibe tramp, people may 
expect 10 have their sbecu stolen, jusi as when the kile is building tbey may espect 
to have odd pieces of linen carried off if left on Ihe drying lines after washing, or 
exposed anywhere in the open air." He is the human kile that carries off everything 
that comes in his way.' The contrasl, however, involved in • lesser linen " is, I ibinV, 
unavoidable. 

Harting (p, 46) ; This line may be illustrated by giving a description of ■ kite's 
nest which we have seen, and which was taken many years ago iu Huntingdonshire. 
Tbe outside of the nest was composed of strong sticks; the lining consisted of small 
pieces of linen, part of a saddle-girth, a bit of a harvest glove, jiart of a straw bon- 
net, pieces of paper, and a woWed garter. In the midst of this singular collection 
were deposited two e^s- The kite is now almost eitinci in England, and a kite's 
nesi is, of course, a great rarity. 

TiECK, who traoslales 'sheets' by Hcmdin, i. e. shirts (whereio he is followed 
by Dr A. Schmidt), observes (vol. ix, p. 356) that the slang word 'sheets' can- 
not be reproduced in German, because it is pronounced like ' cheats,' which it 
signifies. 

26. Autolicus, who, etc.] THROBALD'stextrcads,'— nam'd me Aulolicos, being 
litter'd Under Mercury, who, as I am, was.' etc. (wherein he was followed by War- 
burton and JOHNS(.N), whereon he remarks as follows; ' The slight transposition I 
have ventur'd lo make of four shorl Monoayllablea in this passage, was prescribed by 
my ingenious Friend Mr Warburlon, The Poet's Meaning seems lo be this. My 
Father nam'd me Autolicus because I was bom under Mercury; who wos a Thief, 
as I am. [See Name! of the Aclori, note 16. j 

18. Dye and drab] With gaming and women, I acquired these rags. ' Purchase ' 
^>pltes to any mode of acquisition other than that by inheritance. — Ed. 



1 purchas'd this Caparifon, and my Reuennew is the fiUy 
Cheate. Gallowes, and Knocke, art; too powerfull on 
the Highway. Beating and hanging are terrors to mee : 
For the hfe to come, 1 (leepe out the thought of it. A 
prize, a prize. 



29. till'] Om. Vr, Rowe. 

///J.] i/j. Han. 
30,31. Chtale....Higkviay.'\ Cheal,... 
Higkway, i\. Cktal. mgl'way, Kowe, 



Pope, HiiD. Chiat. ...hishmay ; Tbeob. 
Warl). e[ seq. 

30, KHOckt\ knocki Han. 



ag, 30. ailly Cbeate] Steevens ; This is one of the technical terms belonging 10 
the art of Conry catching, or thieviry, which Greene has mentioned. I think it means 
picking pockets. [As a ' technical lenn ' I have no( noted it in Greene, but neilhcr 
■ silly ' nor ' cbeot ' is difbcult of com prehension, nor is any dilHicuIly added wben 
they are combined. Greene (Art of Conny-calihing, p. 36, ed. Grosan) says thnl the 
' Cheting law ' is the ' play al false dice.' — Kd.] 

30, Gallowes, and Knocke] Johnson; The lesisiance which a highwayman 
encounters in the fact, and the punishment which he suffers on detection. WLthhold 
me from daring robbery, and determine mc to the silly cheat and petty llieft. 

31. Beating and banging] Coi.LTek {ed. ii) ; He should rather have said haHg- 
ing and beaiiiig, in order to correspond with ' gallows and knock.' [Shakespeare 

criss-cross construct I on, as here, and ns in Afer. of Vra. Ill, i, 57; 'warmed and 
cooled by the same winter and summer;' lb. 1, iii, 23: 'land tats and water rats, 
water thieves and land thieves.' — Ed, J 

31. the life to come, etc.] Coi.ekidce (p. 253)' Fine as this is, and delicately 
characteristic of one who had lived and been reared in the best society, and bad been 
precipilBled from it by dice and drabbing : yet still it strikes against my feelings as 
a note out of tune, and not as coalescing with that pastoral lint which gives such a 
charm to this Act. It is loo Macbetb-like in (he ' snopper-up of unconsidered trifles.' 
— Lloyei (p. 1J5): But it is quite consistent with his nature; it expresses a latent 
superstition or conscientiousness that is slitl more decidedly marked in bis last scene, 
and thai gives contrast and counterchange to his roguery, even as in the case of Ca- 
millo, we trace a tine of prudence darkening almost into duplicity, Ibat perrncBtes 
the very purest and most single-hearted of natures. [Coleridge is wholly right. As 
always, where consistency of character is concerned, his poetic instinct is unerring. 
That the idea of a future existence should be so tremendous to Aulolycus that he 
drowned in sleep all thought of it, is as much out of place in his mouth as would be 
a delight in daRodrls because they take the winds of March with beauty, and cot 
because they are the precursors of his frolics. But does be here refer to a future 
existence? I think the "life to come ' bears the same meaning to Autolycns that it 
does to Macbeth, who hesitates to risk the peace of his ' days and nights to come,' 
because we now have judgement and must drink the jmison'd chalice now ; were it 
not Tor ibis present punishment Macbeth would risk his coming days, he'd jump tbe 
life lo come. Thus it is with Autolycus; he'll have no terrors of the gallows hang- 
ing oyer him; the thought of what the neil day may bring shall never break his 
slumber; all thoughts of his future living shall be for^ten in sleep. — Eo.] 
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Belter Ciowne. 

Clo. Let me fee, euery Leauen-weather toddes, euery 35 

tod yeeldes pound and odde fhilling : fifteene hundred 
(home, what comes the wooll too ? 

Aut. If the fprindge hold, the Cocke's mine. 

Clo. I cannot do't without Compters. Let mee fee, 39 

34. Scene iii. Warb. Johns. 36. Jhiliing] Jhillings F^, Rowe i. 

35. Leauen'Weather\ eleven Weather 37. too?'\ F,, Theob. ii + . to?Y^^ 
Rowe 4- , Var. '73. eleventh weather el cet. 

Han. 'leven weather Cap. Var. '78, '85, 38. fprindge'] fprindg F^. springe 

Rann. Ueven wether — Mai. et seq. Johns. Var. '73 et seq. 

living wether Mai. conj. [Aside. Rowe et seq. 

36. tod] told Ff. 39. do't] do it F^F^, Rowe i. 
pound and odde] a pound and Compters] counters Cap. et seq. 

cne odd Han. 

35. Leauen-weather toddes] Malone: Dr Farmer observes to me that /t; /t?</ 
is used as a verb by dealers in wool ; thus, they say : * Twenty sheep ought to tod 
fifty pounds of wool,* etc. The meaning, therefore, of the Clown's words is : Every 
eleven wether tods, 1. e, will produce a tod, or twenty-eight pounds of wool ; every 
tod yields a pound and odd shilling,' etc. The occupation of his father furnished our 
poet with accurate knowledge on the subject ; for two pounds and a half of wool is, 
I am told, a very good produce from a sheep at the time of shearing. — RiTSON : Each 
fleece [at eleven wethers equalling 28 lb.] would, therefore, be 2 Id, S oz. ii}4 dr.y 
and the whole produce of fifteen hundred shorn 136 tod, I clovey 2 lb. 6oz. 2 dr., which, 
at a pound and odd shilling per tod, would be 143/. 31. od. Indeed, it appears 
from Stafford's Breefe Conceipte of English Pollicye, 1 581, p. 16 [p. 36 Sh. Soc. Re- 
print] that the price of a tod of wool was at that period twenty or two and twenty 
shillings; so that the medium price was exactly * pound and odd shilling.' [It is a 
matter of small moment, but it is doubtful that Stafford means in this passage to give 
the actual current price of wool, inasmuch as he is stating a hypothetical case. — R. G. 
White (ed. i) has made another calculation from Stafford, fols. 14 b, 15, and 15 b, 
with even nicer accuracy, thus : * there had been an advance of prices equal to about 
fifty per cent, within the thirty years previous to the publication of that work ("yee 
sell that yee were wont to sell aforetime [* xxx yeares agoe '] for xx groats now for 
XXX ') and that " aforetime " the husbandman sold " his wooll at a marke the Todde.'* 
This, the mark being 13J. 6</., would make "every tod yield pound and odd shilling" 
in Shakespeare's time.' According to Forby ( Vocabulary of East Anglia) the verb 
to tod V92L& still in use in Norfolk in 1830.] 

39. Compters] Way (Foot-note in Prompt. Parv. s. v. Awgrj'm) : Towards the 
commencement of the XVIth century the use of the Arabic numerals had in some 
degree superseded the ancient mode of calculating by the abacus; and counters, 
which, at the period when the Promptorium was compiled, were generally used. . . . 
They were not, indeed, wholly disused at a time long subsequent. [See 'counter- 
caster,' 0th. I, i, 33.] — Steevens (Note on * Counter,' As You Like It, II, vii, 66) : 
Dr Farmer observes to me that about 1600 the French counters (t. e. pieces of false 
money used as a means of reckoning) were brought into use in England. They are 
mentioned in Tro. &* Cress. II, ii, 28. 
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what am I to buy for our Sheepe-fliearing-Fead? Three 
pound of Sugar, fiue pound of Currence, Rice : What 
will this filler of mine do with Rice ? But my father hath 
made her Miilris of the Feall, and f!ie layes it on . Shee 
hath made-me four and twenty Nofe-gayes for the fhea- 
rers (three-man fong-men, all, and very good ones) but 
they are moft of them Meanes and Bafes ; but one Puri- 



4a Fiajlf\ fiasl. Thcob. Warb. 
Johns. yiflKj? [Reads] Sta. 

41. Sugar^ iugar; [reading out of 1 
Note] Cap. 

Currince\ Currants Rowe. 



41. ^<«.-] W«— Kowe. 

44. madi-mi-] F,. 

45. thrtt-tnan Jeng-mtn\ ihree-m 
-song mm Var. '73. 

46. Mealies'^ Mean Rowe i. 



40. Feast] Steevens: The expence atlendrng these festivities appeus to hsTC 
affiirded mailer of complaint. Thus in Quislions of projilable and pUntant Om- 
eemmgj, 1594 : ' If it be a shecpshtarittg feast, maister Baily can enlerlaine you wilh 
his bill of reckonings I0 his maister of three shepheards wages, spent on fresh cales, 
besides !pic/s and saffron potlage.' 

45. tfaree-man song-men] Theobald: By ■ ' three -tnan ' songster we art to 
undeistaod, a singer of catches, which were tben and cire now most commonly id 
three parts, — Percy: A 'six mens song" is alluded to in Tkt Toumamnil of 
Tottenham — see Rtligues of Anc. Pait.ii,Ii. — MalonB; Florio renders ,5fr/iHfc™o, 
— 'a dronken song, a tbreemens song.' Hall[WELL cites six or seven inilances of 
the use of the term. 

[In tbe <ir« letter from Theobald to Wirbunon (Nichols's tUustratiiim, ii, 309), 
Tbeobald, then in his salad days and very green in judgement, proposed, merely for 
the sake of ' avakening a more curious speculation,' a> he sayt, that the present text 
should read: — ' Thty 're men, songmeo all,' or ' Thty'ri main songmen all." ■ But 
as,' he conlinues, ' since your note, the Wenveis hiTc run much in my head, is it prob- 
able lo thinking, as our Sbakespeare says, that he might have wrole. " thrum-men, 
songmen all," 1. 1. Weavers and Soogslcrs ?' This was written in a private letter, fire 
years liefore Theobcld published bis edition of Shakespeare, wherein no allusion what- 
ever is made to these early conjectures, which never appeared in print until nigh a 
hundred years after they were made. This explanation is due to Theobald (lowhom 
and lo Capell we owe our largesl debt of gratitude for the text of Shakespeare as it 
stands lo-day). inasmuch as Malliwell in his edition quotes these proposed changes 
and altribules tliem ' to the rage for conjectural emendation.' Halliwell gives no 
name as the author, but a reference to the footnoles uf the Cambridge Edition fur- 
nishes it, and then tbe indirect slighl put npon Theobald is revealed. There is no 
intimation in Halliwell's note that the conjectures were never published by their 
author, but were practically withdrawn. It behooves us to be sensitive and touchy 
under any slur thrown on Theobald, and. wherever possible, lo vindicate his memory, 
as the only reparation now in uur pi^wer for the unmerited contumely cost on him 
during his unhappy lifetime by Pope and by his ' most affectionate friend * War- 
bunon, and after his death by Steevens and Malone, and, I am sorry to add, by Dr 
Johnson. — Ed.] 

46. Meanes] Steevsns: That is, tenots,— CHAPPEi.L(p. aij): The -mean' in 
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tan amongft them, and he fings Pralmes to home-pipes, 
I muft haue Saffron to colour the Warden Pies, Mace ; 



47- amangH^ among F , Ko« 



48. Wardfn Pie!\ Wardau Pia 
Rowt i. wardtn-pitt Rowe ii. 



music was the intermediate part between the le 
ciplnined by Sleeve qs.—Tieck (in, 356) use 
with a double meaning. 

47, to home-pipea] This ia not, I thiok, he lings Psalma ' to ibe iccompanitneDta 
of hotn-pipes,' as Deiguton says, for who was tbere to accompany him ?^ — but ralher, 
be sings I'salms to the \\w\y tunes to which Hom-pipes were danced,— a piaclice 
which, we know, was extremely popular in France, and from allusiotis like the present 
we con infer thai it was not unknown in England,— Eo. 

48. SafTrOil . . . WTarden Pies] In the Ttoo FifttenlhCtnlury Coatfry-Scmit 
(about 1430 and 1450), reprinted bj- the £. E. T. Sar., and edited by Thomas Austin, 
* SaFTron ' or, as it is spelled, Saftrmai, Safroun, or Saphcrcn, is a frequent ingredient. 
In one of the Recipes (p. E7) directions aie given lot tis use in colouring, not Warden 
Pies to be sure, but Wardens in syrup, as follows ; — ' Take Wardons, and cast hem in 
a [aire potte, And boile hem lil Ihei ben leniire; and take hem vppe, and pare beta 
in ij. or in iij. And take powder of Canell [Cinnamon], a good quanlitc, and cost hit 
in good red wynE, And cast augur thereto, and put bit in an ertben polle. And lete 
boile; And tben east the pears thereto, And Inte hem bolte logidre awhile; take 
powder of ginger, And a liiell saffron to coUoure hit with, And loke that bit be 
poynanle [piquant with vinegar] And also Doucel [sweelish],' On p. Jl is a Recipe 
for a Warden Pic r — ' Quyniis or Wardmiti! in fast — Take and make fayre Kounde 
Coiyna of fayre past [a ' cofyn ' was the crust of a pie, and considering the sequent 
effects of (he ingredients wbich it frequently eocloaed vraa apparently not a tnianomer. 
— Ed.] ; then lake fayre Raw Quyncis, & pare bem with a knyf, & lake fayre out the 
core Iber-of ; iban lake Sugre y-now, & a lytel ponder Gyngere, & stoppe the hole 
fnlle; & cowcbe .ij. or .iij. wnrdonys or quynces in a cofyn. & keuere hem. & lal 
hem bake ; S: for dcfaut of Sugre, lake bony; but then putle pouder Pepir Iher-on, 
& Gyngere, in the maner be-for sayd.' ' It [saffron] was especially cultivated,' says 
the Encyel, Bri/., ' near Hinlon in Cambridgeshire and in Essex at SaFlron Walden 
(1. t. SalTron Woo<]s, not Snflrnn Walledin, as ibe canting crest of the town would 
imply), its cultivators being called " crokers." This industry, though very important 
in the 15th century, . . . appears to have died out oboul 1768." "One grain of saffron 
rubbed to powder with sugar and a little water imparts a distinctly yellow lint to ten 
gallons of water.' The cultivalion of saffron in tbe siiteenlh century in England was 
important enough for Harrison to devote a chapter to it. See Harrison's DacripHen 
ef England, Bk iii, Chop, viii, ed. 1587 ; Reprint by A'.ib .Sh. See. Part ii. p. 50.— 
SKEATSays a 'warden ' meant a i«/iH^ pear, and quotes Cotgrave ; — 'Poire dt garde. 
A warden, or winter Peare; a. Peare which may be ke|)t very long.' Minshieu 
(Guide into Tongua) to the same effect : 'a Warden, or great Pcnre. Poire de garde, 
t, a peare to gard or keepe long.' Bui Ellacombe (p. I54) says ' (his <s certainly a 
mistake. In ui interesting paper by Mr Hudson Toraer, •' On Ike Stale of Nortl' 
culture in England in early limes" etc., printed in "HlM Arcka:olggical Journal, 1, JOI, 
it it stated tbat " the Warden Pear bad ils origin and name from tbe horticultural 
•kill of Ibe Cistercian Monks of Wanlon Abbey in Bedfordibire, founded in Ibe 
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[act IV, sc iii. 



Dates, none : that's out of my note : Nutmegges, feuen ; 
a Race or two of Ginger, but that I may begge : Foure 
pound of Prewyns, and as many of Reyfons o'th Sun. 



51. Prnnym'] Ff. Pruns R( 
Pruius Rowe il. Cap. Frtaus F 



SI. R.y/oH. 



twelfth century, Three Wuden Pears appeared in (he atmorial beann^ uf the 
Abbey." ' — Ed. 

49. note] Capf.li. infened from this word thai the Clown had a written list Trom 
which he read Ihe items; he, therefore, inserted after 'Three pound of sugar' the 
stage-direction ' [Reading out of a Note] ' and printed in Italics all tbe articles which 
the Clown had to buy, This inference was shared by Ihe subsequent editors begin- 
ning witb the Var. 1778 down to Dvce, ed. i, and R. G. White, ed. i, but not tcdn- 
El»e (these two appeared in the same year, 1857), by Collier, by Staunton, who 
adds Ihe stage- direction > [Reads].' by S]^'CER and by KsiGtlTLEy, inasmuch as one 
and all prinled the items either in Italics or in quotation marks. — R. G. White para- 
phrases the preseul passage thus : — ' that's not among Ihe matters of which I am to 
take note.' and adils : ' not " out of my list " as most editors efidentty understand it, 
by ]irinting the items which the Clown enumerales. as if be read them from a list. 
Shakespeare would not have represented a Clown in his day reading; and mana- 
scripl, loo. Had he done so, a shout of laughter, not with turn, but at him, would 
bare gone up from even the penny-paying part of bis audience.* — DvCE remarks: 
■ I believe that the Clown is trusting lo his memory alone." That Dyce and While 
are right is evident from Ihe fact thai the Clown enumerates ' dates,' which those 
who follow Capel! ptiiit also in tialics, thereby representing the Clown as reading 
from his list an item which was nol in it. — Ed.] 

50. Race] 'ITialiE, a root, 'Old French, rafc, roft, a rooHBurguy) ; cf. Spanish, 
rai-, a tool. — Lai. radictm, ace. of radix, a root.' — Skeat. 

51. Reysons o'tb Sun] R. G. WmrE (ed. i) : All raisins were so called. 
' Among us in England they be of two sortcs, thai is to say great Raysons and smal 
Raysons, Mherwise called Corans [Currants]. The grenlest soit are called raysoni 
of the sunne, the other are commonly to be bad and are much used Id meats,' etc. — 
Tht HaacH p/ Htatlh, 1584, p. 97. [Raisins were thus called to distinguish Ihem 
from raisins dried artiticially. In Holland's Fliny, liv, cap. iii. meotion is made of 
the Tine • Scirpula, the grapes whereof seem as if they were Raisins of the sun. dried 
already ;' and in Batman vppan Bnrlholome. p. jzS, verso, we find ; — ' Rcison in tbe 
singular number is called Viia paua. and is made in many manner wise. For some- 
lime the slalke thereof is woue and wounde, so ihal ihe humour may no more come 
to ihe grape from the vine. And so the grape in ceneine daycs is fordryed by heate 
of the Sunne. And this Grape and Reison is called Vua faaa : for Ihey suffer heate 
of the Sunne : and this is the besi Lo eat. And sometime Ibe grapes be wounde in 
vine leanes. and bee bound with tbreed. for the grapes should not scedr, and be put 
into an Ouen so buund & wrapped after that bread is laken out and be dried, when 
the heate is temperate, and bee Reisoia when Ihcy be so dryed. In such manner 
they bee colled Vhi fani, for they suffer a manner of violence of heale o( ibe f tuen. 
In such manner sometime Vua fasia is made in chimneyes. . . . Raisons bee made 
in OueaB, Cbimneies, and in heat of the Sunne.' — Ed.] 
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Aut Oh, that euer I was borne. 52 

Gfc' rth'name of me. 

52. [Grovelling on the ground. Rowe 53. fne.'\ me — Rowe et seq. 
et seq. 

53. of me] Theobald (Nichols, ii, 363) : I suspect, ♦ I'th' name of the — .* 
The Clown, hearing Autolycus groan, begins to be afraid ; and apprehending a spirit, 
according to the old superstition, falls to invoking the Trinity. [This was not repeated 
in Theobald's edition.] — Johnson : I believe * me ' should be blotted out. [This 
was not repeated in any of the subsequent Variorum editions. Possibly on account 
of the assault made on it by Kenrick, whose note, albeit of great length over so small 
a matter, is worth reviving as a specimen of the style of criticism among our for- 
bears ; after quoting Johnson's conjecture that * me ' should be blotted out, Kenrick 
proceeds as follows : * Here we have another article of Dr Johnson's critical creed. 
It is certain that, whether * me ' be in or out is, in this place, of very little conse- 
quence ; but I so much revere the text of Shakespeare, that, without I see an absolute 
necessity for it, I will never defile it with a Wot. It seems as if the very name of 
Johnson was fated to cast invidious reflections on that of Shakespeare ; as if it was 
malignantly formed to absorb the rays diffused by superior lustre, and enviously to 
sully, with a reflected gloom, the fountain of its own light. This scheme of blotting- 
out was originally suggested by a Johnson ; who, when the players made their boast 
in honour of Shakespeare, that he never blotted a line, replied, " Would he had 
blotted out a thousand." lliis was Ben Johnson, who only expressed his wish that 
Shakespeare had done what Sam Johnson boldly determined to do for him. For it 
is to be observed that here was no tenderness due to living reputation to stop his hand ; 
and he might think to indulge himself safely in the innocent discussion oj a dead 
poefs pretensions to renown. [These are quotations from Dr Johnson's Preface^ 
If it be not owing to some such antipathy or invidious influence subsisting l^etween 
the names of Johnson and Shakespeare, to what else can we impute Dr John- 
son's objection to the harmless me in the above passage? He very possibly can- 
not find any use for it. But if we consider that the whole line is a mere exclama- 
tion; testifying the Clown's surprise at hearing Autolicus cry out, and seeing him lie 
groveling on the earth. Had he said In the name oJ Heaven — or. In the name of 
Mercy, — the line, however bordering on profanity, would have past ; but nothing is 
more common than for conscientious people to check themselves in the middle of 
such exclamations, or to substitute some innocent word in the place of the exception- 
able one. Again, if any objection be made to the supposition of the Clown's stop- 
ping in the middle of the word mercy ; let us take another view of the exclamation, 
and admit the word me to stand as a personal pronoun. It is notorious that persons, 
who, as Hotspur says, "swear like comfit-maker's wives, and give such sarcenet 
security for their oaths, as, in good faith — as true as I live — as God shall mend me — 
and as sure as I live T I say it is very common for these uncommon swearers, who 
cannot gulp down or digest a good mouth-filling oath, to protest upon their WoRU. 
Now I cannot see why a person, who, to avoid a profane oath, should protest upon 
his WORD, might not, with equal propriety, in order to avoid a profane exclamation, 
cry out in his name. Admitting this, the Clown, instead of crying out in the name 
of heav'n, exclaimed in the name of himself; viz. : /'M' NAME of me. And this 
expression may surely pass among expletives of this kind, as well as for the soul of 
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Aut. Oh helpe me, helpc mcc : plucke but ofT thcfc 
ragges ; and then, death, death. 

Clo. AJacke poore foule, thou haft need of more rags 
to lay on tliee, rather then haue thcfe off. 

Aut. Oh fir , the loathfomneffc of them offend mee, 
more then the ftripes I haue receiued, which are mightie 
ones and millions. 

Clo, Alas poore man, a million of beating may come 
to a great matter. 

Aut. I am rob'd fir, and beaten : my money, and ap- 
parrell tane from me, and thefe dereflable things put vp- 



Clo. What, by a horfe-man, or a foot-man ? 

Aut. A footman (fweet fir) a footman. 

Clo. Indeed, he fhould be a footman, by the garments 
he has left with thee : If this bee a horfemans Coate , it 
hath feene very hot feruice. Lend me thy hand, He helpe 70 

thee. Come,lend me thy hand. 

54. Oh ketff\ Oh. hfldym. '73 (mis- 58. Dfftn,T\ Dj'ce, Sta. ofends Ff, 
priul), Rowe ct eel. 

55. diatk:\ dtath— Rowe ii. dfalh ! 64. derefla/de] dettftablf Ff. 

Cap. 71. [Helping bim u|i. Rovreetaeq. 

mt—forlhrl.\ti.Bfmi—forlhr HEART n/ wr, etc.— After all, whether I hove con- 
vinced the reader or not of the pro|iTiely of Idling mi stanil in the text. I must have 
some better reason given mk for expunging it than the ipn-crcdidit 0! a. Johnson.' — 
Revino, p. 85. [Kenrick'B pica for ' I'lhc name of mercy ' might hare received some 
aoppoit had be recalled ihe exclamation of the Clown's father, III, iii, 109: — ' Name 
of mercy, when was Ihis, boy.'] — Steevens pronounces ihe Clown's (peech ' a vulgar 
exclamation ' which he had often heard, ' So, Sir Andrew Ague-cheek [ Twtl. Nighl, 
II, iii, 194] :— " Before me, she's a good wench !" ' — Cambridge Eihtion : A writer 
in The Grttl. Mag. lat Ser. vol. Ix, p. 306, suggests that by ' me — 'in thij place is 
meant merey, and thai ihe CTown's eidflmalion is interrupted by Autolycus. 

SS, offend] See note on lines 26, 31 in the preceding Scene. 

62. tnatter.] Drighton ; When yon come lo reckon it, a million of beating 
amounts to a gfxid denl; an adage worthy of Dogherry. 

66, 67, 68. foot-man . . . footman] Perhaps it may be lo attach loo much im- 
potlance lo the spelling even in Ihis well printed play, but it seems noteworthy ibat 
in ihe Clown's quesfion ' horseman ' and ' fool-man ' are printed with hyphens which 
are omilled in ihe repetition of Ihe words. May it not be that the meaning intended 
lo he conveyed thereby, can be thus freely paraphrased ? ' Was il a mnn on horse- 
back or a man on foot ?' asks the Gown. ' Il was a footman, a servant.' answers 
Autolycus. • It mutt indeed have been a fellmv who fooled it, a downright tramp, to 
judge by his clothes,' responds the Clown. — Ed. 
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AuU Oh good fir, tenderly, oh. 72 

Clo. Alas poore foule . 

AuU Oh good fir, foftly, good fir : I feare (fir) my 
(houlder-blade is out. 75 

Clo. How now? Canft (land ? 

Aut. Softly, deere fir : good fir, foftly : you ha done 
me a charitable office. 

Clo. Doeft lacke any mony ? I haue a little mony for 
thee. 80 

Aut. No, good fweet fir : no, I befeech you fir: I haue 
a Kinfman not part three quarters of a mile hence , vnto 
whome I was going : I (hall there haue money, or anie 
thing I want : 0(!er me no money I pray you, that killes 
my heart. 85 

Clow. What manner of Fellow was hee that robb'd 
you ? 

AuU A fellow (fir) that I haue knowne to goe about 
with Troll-my-dames : I knew him once a feruant of the 89 

77. deere fir :'\ dear sir ; [picks his 88-101. As mnemonic lines, Warb. 

Pocket] Cap. Var. '78 et seq. (subs.). 89. Troll-my dames] troll-madams 

dear sir : [cuts his purse.] Coll. ii (MS). Han. trol-madames Cap. 

ha] hd' Rowe et seq. him] him him F^. 

79. Dofft] Dofi FjF^. 

75. out] BucKNiLL (p. 131) says justly that the 'shoulder-blade cannot be dis- 
located/ but an oversight by Autolycus in anatomy, under the circumstances, is not to 
be imputed to Shakespeare. — Ed. 

77. deere sir] Capell's stage-direction here, is noticed in the Preface, 
89. TroU-mydames] Farmer : * The ladyes, gentle woomen, wyves, and 
maydes, may in one of the galleries walke ; and if the weather bee not aggreeable 
to theire expectacion, they may have in the ende of a benche eleven holes made, 
intoo the whiche to trowle pummates, or bowles of leade, bigge, little, or meane, or 
also of copper, tynne, woode, eyther vyolent or softe, after their owne discretion; 
the pastyme troulein-madame is termed.' [ — The Benefit of the Ancient Bathes of 
BuckstoneSf compiled by John Jones at the King's Mede, nigh Darby, 1572, p. 12. 
The foregoing extract is copied from Brand (Pop. Ant. ii, 445), who gives date and 
page, which Farmer does not give, and who follows the original with greater fidelity, 
apparently, than Farmer.] — Steevens: The old English title of this game was 
Pigeofi holes; as the arches in the machine through which the balls are rolled, 
resemble the cavities made for pigeons in a dove-house. [Cotgrave gives : * Trou 
Madame. The Game called Trunkes, or the Hole.' Brand also gives (ii, 447) 
Trunks as another name for Troulein-madame, and quotes a passage from Poor 
Robin^s Almanack for 17 1 5 where it is mentioned. — Halliwell [Archaic Diet.) 
says that the game is still called trunks, and that * troll««madam ' appears to have been 
somewhat like the modem game of bagatelle.] 
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Prince ; I cannot tell good fir, for which of his Ver- 
tues it was, but hee was certainely Whipt out of the 
Court. 

C/tf.His vices you would fay ; there's no vertue whipt 
out of the Court : they cherifh it to make it ftay there ; 
and yet it will no more but abide. 

Aut. Vices I would fay (Sir.) I know this man well, 
he hath bene fmce an Ape-bearer, then a ProcelTe-feruer 






■bide] Caprll. after saying (bat he does n 
■perhaps tl 



-t bit PenHng. 



ir pul up wilh ; nnd ibe joke — ibal the u' 



in lio for \ 



, IQ live (or 



-Joi 



: To ' abide ' 



il signify V 



pretatioD [of Johi 
shown that 
most emphatically 
dwell in a place, n 



aliide' 



without a settled habitation.— Collies 
of auhsequcnt editors] is clearly wrong, for where can il be 
ina only to remain for a liroe ? On the contrary, it means 
inue permanently; Johnson {Did.) ssys, Mo "abide" is to 
main, to be immoveable;' and KichardsoD 
the language of Shakespeare is restored in 
rse of that in Loi-i'i L. L. V, ii, 747, where 
the passage before us not tiai 
ill ' but abide,' we ought to 



tells us the same. . . . What must have been 
a moment by a very slight change, llie conve 
but has been, time out of mind, misprinted ' not ; 
been misprinted 'but,' and instead of saying that 
say ' not aliide,' and print the text as we have given it : ' and yet it will no more, not 
abide,' meaning thai however virtue may be cherished at courl, it will not any the 
more slay, or ' abide ' there. [Collier relumed to the present reading in his Third 
Edition with the abort note ; ' It will do no more than remain there for a short time.' 
— DvcE. in his Strirtures on Collier (p. 81), observes that it is "surely easier to be- 
lieve that Shakespeare may have used " abide " in [the sense of dwelling for a lime] 
than to lielicve that he wrote "it will no more, no/ abide," — which enigma Mr Collier 
explains [in the words just quoted].' — Staunton has given what seems to be the just 
inteqn'etalion ; according to him. the phrase is equivalent to ' And yet it will barely, 
or with difficulty, remain.' For those who prefer to believe (among whom ihe pres- 
ent editor is not to be reckoned) that ' abide ' here means to slay far a time, there are 
several examples so classiRed in Schmidt's Ltii!eti.—^Ti.'\ 

97. Ape-bearer] Staunton quotes Gilford's note on Tlif Botidman, HI, iii, 
p. 60, ns follows; 'Our ancestors certainly excelled in the education which they 
gave to their animals, lianks's horse far surpn3.ied all that have been brought up in 
Ihe academy of Mr Asltey ; and the apes of these days are mere clowns to tbeir 
progenitors. The apes of Massinger's time were gifted with a pretty smattering of 
politic* and philosophy. The Widow Wild had one of them : " He would eomr etitr 
for alt my friends, liut was the di^ged'st thing to my enemies ! he would sit upon his 
tail before them, and frown like Jack-a-napes when the Pope is named." — 7S; 
Panan-i Widding [V. ii]. Another maybe found in Ram ^//<r[lV, i]: "Men 
say you've tricks; remember, noble captain, You skip when I shall shake my whip. 
Now, sir, What can you do for the great Turk ? What can you do for the pope of 
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(a Bayliffe) then hee compaft a Motion of the Prodigall 98 

98. {a BayHffe)'\ to a bailiff Cam. Edd. conj. 

Rome ? Lo ! He stirreth not, he moveth not, he waggeth not. What can you do 
for the town of Geneva, sirrah? [Captain holds up his hand, etc."* This note, 
which is taken direct from Giflford ad loc. and stands as Staunton has quoted it, is 
incomprehensible if we are to understand it as illustrating the proficiency of apes in 
Elizabethan days. It is to be feared that Staunton did not verify Gifford's quotations, 
and still more that Gifford calculated on their not being verified, otherwise it is impK>s- 
sible to believe that either Staunton or GifTord would ever have quoted these passages, 
neither of which refers to a genuine ape. In The Parson's Wedding a keen satire 
on the abjectness of lovers is put into the mouth of Widow Wild, and in Ram-Alley 
a braggart Captain is forced to perform antic tricks like an ape, mounted on a table. 
' — Ed.] Staunton continues : This perfect mastery [of the ape-bearer over the ape] 
gave occasion for a saying attributed to James I. — " If I have a Jack-a-napes, I can 
make him bite you; if you have a Jackanapes, you can make him bite me." In the 
Induction to Jonson's Bartholofnew Fair^ the stage-keeper speaks of " a juggler with 
a well-educated ape, to come over the chain for a King of England, and back again 
for the prince; and sit still for the Pope and the King of Spain." This evolution of 
coming over, etc. was performed by the animal's placing his fore-paws on the ground, 
and turning over the chain on his head, and going back again in the same fashion, as 
the feat is represented in an illuminated manuscript of the fourteenth century.* [Sir 
Thomas Overburie had a supreme contempt for a * Rymer,' he calls him * a Juggler 
with words,' and in his Character (the edition of 1 627 is not paged), concludes 
with saying that * there is nothing on the earth so pittifull, no not an Ape-carrier* 
—Ed.] 

98. Motion] Warburton : That is, a puppet-show, then called motions. A term 
frequently occurring in our author. — Knight: The subjects which were usually 
chosen for these exhibitions were mostly scriptural. In Jonson's Bartholomeio Fair 
[V, i,] the puppet-show professor says : * O the motions that I, I^nthom Leatherhead, 
have given light to, in my time, since my master Pod died ! Jerusalem was a stately 
thing, and so was Nineveh and the City of Norwich, and Sodom and Gomorrah.* 
The Spectator, No. 14, speaking of Powell, the puppet-show man, says : * There can- 
not be too great encouragement given to his skill in motions, provided he is under 
proper restrictions.' Even in the days of Anne these successors of the old Mysteries 
still presented scriptural subjects. Strutt, in his Sports and Pastimes [p. 166, ed. 
1841], has printed a Bartholomew Fair bill of that time, as follows: * At Crawley's 
Booth, over against the Crown Tavern in Smithfield, during the time of Bartholomew 
Fair, will be presented a little Opera, called the Old Creation of the World, yet newly 
revived; with the addition of Noah's Flood; also several fountains playing water 
during the time of the play. — The last scene does present Noah and his family com- 
ing out of the Ark, with all the beasts two and two, and all the fowls of the air seen 
in a prospect sitting upon trees; likewise over the Ark is seen the Sun rising in a 
most glorious manner ; moreover, a multitude of Angels will be seen in double rank, 
which presents a double prospect, one for the sun and another for a palace, where 
will be seen six Angels ringing of bells. — Likewise, Machines descend from above, 
double and treble, with Dives rising out of Hell and Lazarus seen in Abraham's 
bosom, besides several figures dancing jiggs, sarabands, and country dances to the 
12 
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fonne, and married a Tinkers wife, within a Mile where 

my Land and Liuing lyes ; and (hauing flowne ouer ma- loo 

ny knauifh profeffions) he fetled onely in Rogue : fome 

call him Autolicus, 

Clo, Out vpon him : Prig, for my life Prig:he haunts 
Wakes, Faires,and Beare-baitings. 

Aut. Very true fir : he fir hee : that's the Rogue that 105 
put me into this apparrell. 

Qlo. Not a more cowardly Rogue in all Bohemia ; If 
you had but look'd bigge, and fpit at him, hee'ld haue 
runne. 

Aiit. I muft confefle to you (fir) I am no fighter : I am 1 10 
falfe of heart that way, & that he knew I warrant him. 

Clo. How do you now ? 

Aut. Sweet fir, much better then I was : I can (land, 
and walke : I will euen take my leaue of you, & pace foft- 
ly towards my Kinfmans. 115 

Clo. Shall I bring thee on the way ? 

Aut. No, good fac'd fir, no fweet fir. 

Clo. Then fartheewell, I muft go buy Spices for our 
(heepe-fhearing. Exit . 

Aut. Profper you fweet fir. Your purfe is not hot e- 120 
nough to purchafe your Spice : He be with you at your 
ftieepe-ftiearing too : If I make not this Cheat bring out 
another, and the fheerers proue fheepe, let me be vnrold, 
and my name put in the booke of Vertue. 124 

99. whfre\ 0/ 7vAer^ Kt\y. iiS. /art A ^rutt//'} /arrw^// F^. fare- 
loi. in\ in a Theob. ii, Warb. Johns. wel FjF^, Rowe + . fare thee well Cap. 

Var. Rann. et seq. 

104. bailings'] hailing Rowe i. buy"] to buy Ff, Rowe ii + , Var. 

106. this] his Rowe ii, Pope. and buy Rowe i. 

112. do you] do you do F^, Rowe, 1 19. Exit] After «r. in next line, Cap. 

Pope, Han. 123. vnrold] enrolled Coll. ii, iii 

116. the way] thy way F^, Rowe + , (MS). 

Var. Rann. 124. in] info Rowe ii + , Var. Rann. 

admiration of the spectators ; with the merry conceits of squire Punch and sir John 
Spendall.' 

100. Land and Liuing] Deighton : Almost equivalent to landed property , an 
ambitious term used to impress the Clown with an idea of the speaker's social 
position. 

123. vnrold] Warburton: Begging gypsies, in the time of our author, were in 
gangs and companies, that had something of the show of an incorporated body. 
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Song. log-on, log-on, the foot-patkwayy 125 

And merrily hent the Stile-a : 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your fad tyres in a Mile-a. Exit. 128 



Scena Quarta. 



Enter Florizell, Perdita, Shepherd, Clowne, Polixenes, Ca- 
millo. Mop/a, Dorcas, Seruants, Autolicus, 
Flo. Thefe your vnvfuall weeds, to each part of you 
Do's gjue a life : no Shepherdefle, but Flora S 

126. henf^ hend Han. Cap. Var. '73. Theob. The old Shepherd*s House. 

bend Scott ( Guy Manneringy chap, xxii, Han. A Room in the Shepherd's House, 

motto). Cap. 

I. Scena Quarta] Ff, Rowe + , Glo. 2. Enter... Autolicus] Enter Florizel 

Cam. Rife, Wh. ii. Scene iii. Cap. et and Perdita. Rowe et seq. 

cet. 5. Dos] Ff. Does Rowe, Pope, Ktly. 

The Prospect of a Shepherd's Cotte. Do Theob. et cet. 

- 

From this noble society he wishes he may be * unrolled,' if he does not so and so. — 
Collier (ed. ii) : What Autolycus means is that, if he did not perform these cheat- 
ing exploits, he should deserve to have his name enrolled [as it is corrected in the 
MS] in the book of virtue as an incapable thief, and consequently excluded from the 
'fraternity of vagabonds.' — R. G. White (ed. i) : But Autolycus means Met me be 
struck off of the roll of thieves, and put upon that of honest men.' — Dyce (Strictures^ 
etc. p. 81) : Woful is the tautology which Collier's MS Corrector introduces into the 
passage, * let me be enrolled^ and my name put,' etc. — Dyce (ed. iii) : * But ' observes 
Mr W. N. Lettsom, * unrolled,^ without anything to determine its application, cannot 
well stand alone. I believe it, however, to be a mere blunder of the ear for unroguedJ* 
[This infelicitous emendation Lettsom had already published in Notes 6r* Qu. I, viii, 

378.] 

125. Song.] The old tune of the song will be found in the Appendix : Music. 

126. hent] Steevens : That is, to take hold of it. 

I. Scena Quarta] Hudson (p. 29) : For simple purity and sweetness, the scene 
which unfolds the loves and characters of the Prince and Princess is not surpassed 
by anything in Shakespeare. Whatsoever is enchanting in romance, lovely in inno- 
cence, elevated in feeling, and sacred in faith, is here concentrated ; forming, all 
together, one of those things which we always welcome as we do the return of Spring, 
and over which our feelings may renew their youth for ever. So long as flowers bloom 
and hearts love, they will do it in the spirit of this scene. 

5. Do's] A singular by attraction from * each part ;' it is needless to change it 
—Ed. 

5. Flora] See Dorastus and Fawnia. 
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Peering in Aprils front. This your (heepe-fhearing, 6 

Is as a meeting of the petty Gods, 
And you the Queene on't. 

Perd, Sir : my gracious Lord, 
To chide at your extreames, it not becomes me : lo 

(Oh pardon, that I name them:) your high felfe 
The gracious marke o'th'Land, you haue obfcur'd 
With a Swaines wearing : and me (poore lowly Maidej 
Mod Goddeffe-like prank'd vp : But that our Feafts 
In euery Meffe,haue folly ; and the Feeders 15 

6. Peering] ^Fearing Wh. ii. 7. Is as] Is Rowe ii. 

Aprils'] April F^. meeting] merry meeting Ff, Rowe. 

7. petty Gods] The classical Dii minores. 

9. Perdita.] Mrs Jameson (i, 231): The character of Perdita is properly kept 
subordinate to that of her mother, Hermione ; yet the picture is perfectly finished in 
every part ; Juliet herself is not more firmly and distinctly drawn. But the colouring 
in Perdita is more silvery-light and delicate ; the pervading sentiment more touched 
with the ideal ; compared with Juliet, she is like a Guido hung beside a Giorgione, 
or one of Paesiello's airs heard after one of Mozart's. ITie qualities which impart to 
Perdita her distinct individuality are the beautiful combination of the pastoral with 
the elegant — of simplicity with elevation^-of spirit with sweetness. The exquisite 
delicacy of the picture is apparent. To understand and appreciate its effective truth 
and nature, we should place Perdita beside some of the nymphs of Arcadia, or the 
Cloris and Sylvias of the Italian pastorals, who, however graceful in themselves, 
when opposed to Perdita, seem to melt away into mere poetical abstractions ; as in 
Spenser, the fair but fictitious Florimel, which the subtle enchantress had moulded 
out of snow, * vermeil tinctured,' and informed with an airy spirit, that knew * all 
wiles of woman's wits,' fades and dissolves away, when placed next to the real Flori- 
mel, in her warm, breathing, human, loveliness. 

9. Sir] See I, ii, 369, where, as here. Collier (ed. ii) follows his MS, and changes 

* Sir ' lo Sure. 

10. extreames] Johnson: That is, your excesses, the extravagance of your 
praises. — M. Mason: Perdita means rather the extravagance of his conduct in 
obscuring himself * in a swain's wearing,' while he * prank'd her up most goddess- 
like.' The following words, * Oh pardon that I name them,' proves this to be her 
meaning. 

12. marke] Johnson: The object o{ all men's notice and expectation. 

13. Swaines wearing] ^tt Dora stus and Fattmia. 

14. prank'd vp] Cotgrave has : * Ajolier. To pranke, tricke vp, set out, make 
fine.' 

15. Messe] Schmidt wrongly gives to *messe' the meaning of dish. Can it be 
that he supposes it is to * mess ' that Perdita refers when she speaks of * digesting it ?' 

* Mess * has here the same general meaning which it l^ears in I, ii, 266, and the whoie 
sentence may be paraphrased : * were it not that at every table, or in every group, 
there are strange antics, which the guests accept as customary, I should, etc' 
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Digeft with a Cuftome, I fhould blufh i6 

To fee you fo attyr'd : fworne I thinke, 

To fhew my felfe a glaffe. 1 8 

i6. DigeJ{\ Difgeji it Y^^. Digeji Coll. ii, iii (MS), scorn Mitford {^Gent, 

it F^, Rowe et seq. Mag. 1 844, Aug., p. 127). 

17. fworne'] swoon Han. Cap. RanD, 17, 18. fworne.,. glaffe] swoon,., Flo. 

Sing. Dyce, Sta. Dtn, Hunter, so worn Ah ! lass Daniel. 

16. Digest] A case of absorption, which in sundry other cases the printers have 
marked with an apostrophe. Thus it should be here : ' Digest ' [it] with a Custome ;* 
or as it is in the other Folios. See II, i, 18. — Ed. 

17. sworne] Theobald {^Nicholsy ii, 363) : I venture to read, ^ swoon ^ I think. To 
see myself I'M* glass,' i. e. she should bltisk to see the Prince so obscured ; and swoon ^ 
to see herself so pranked up. [This emendation was written to Warburton in 1 729. 
Warburton's response has not been preserved ; (Warburton shrewdly destroyed his 
voluminous correspondence with Theobald ;) but we may infer that he so criticised the 
proposed change that Theobald relinguished it ; no mention is made of it in Theo- 
bald's subsequent edition. Warburton openly accused Hanmer of * trafficking with 
his papers ' and of * taking his conjectures.' It is barely possible that this present 
emendation of Theobald's might thus, through Warburton, have reached Hanmer, in 
whose edition *■ sworn ' appears as swoon. Warburton's own note on the passage is as 
follows :] That is, one would think that in putting on this habit of a shepherd, you had 
sworn to put me out of countenance ; for in this, as in a glass, you shew me how much 
below yourself you must descend before you can get upon a level with me. — Capell 
says of Hanmer's emendation, which he adopted, that it is * a most natural sentiment, 
and of great sweetness ; and following naturally what she has been saying about her 
lover's attirements.' — Johnson : Dr Thirlby inclines rather to Hanmer's emendation, 
which certainly makes an easy sense, and is, in my opinion, preferable to the present 
reading. But concerning this passage, I know not what to decide. — Steevens : 
Warburton has well enough explained this passage according to the old reading. 
Though I cannot help offering a transposition, which I would explain thus : — * and 
the feeders Digest it with a custom (sworn I think), To see you so attired, I should 
blush To show myself a glass,* i. e. But that our rustick feasts are in every part accom- 
panied with absurdity of the same kind, which custom has authorised (custom which 
one would think the guests had sworn to observe), I should blush to present myself 
before a glass, which would shew me my own person adorned in a manner so foreign 
to my humble state, or so much better habited than even that of my prince. — Malone : 
She means only to say, that the prince, by the rustick habit that he wears, seems as if 
he had sworn to show her a glass, in which she might behold how she ought to be 
attired, instead of being * most goddess-like pranked up.' Florizel is here Perdita's 
glass. The words * to shew myself ' appear to me inconsistent with Hanmer's read- 
ing. Hanmer probably thought the similitude of the words * sworn * and swoon 
favourable to his emendation ; but he forgot that swoon in the old copies of these 
plays is always written sound or swound. [See Dyce, below.] — Collier (ed. ii) : 
• Sworn ' is indubitably a misprint for so wom^ which is the emendation of the MS. 
Such too was the suggestion of Zachary Jackson in his Shakespeare /Restored. Perdita 
tells Florizel that he is disguised as a shepherd, while she is pranked up like a goddess, 
and that his humble attire is worn, as it were, to show her in a glass how simply she 
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[17. sworoe I ibinke, To Efaew my selfe m flsBac] 

oughl to be dressed. [Collier repeals Malone's remstk about the spelling of jimwh.] 
— Inglbby \_Noles &■ Qu. 1S5J, I, vii. 378) instead of ■swora' proposed and more, 
and thus parapbrasod : — ' I itiould blusb lo see jou attired like a a«aio : and still 
more should I blush to look at myself in the glass, aod set a peasant girl pranked 
up like B princess.' ' In MS,' he obscrres, ' &• more might yery easily have bten 
mistaken for "sworn" by the compositor.'— R. G. WHITE (ed. i) ; Pcrdiln Bays, and 
lo ray apprehension, as plainly and pertinently as possible, thai Prince Floriiel, in 
obscuring himself ' with a swain's wearing' would seem ... to have sworn to shew 
her. a swain's daughter, a ledex of her own condition, as if in a mirror, and, conse- 
quently, the difference between her actual condition and bis. [In Ibe change so viimt 
il is foi^otten] that ' you ' (1'. e. Floriiel) would Ihen be the antecedent of ' worn.' — 
Bailey (i, aio) 'hazarded' frovm ; and then as 'ibe phrase "I think " looks very 
ranch like an excrescettce,' he says that ' we might naA^" sorely skratk To show 
myself i'lh' glass." ' And tben, with proplietic insight, he adds: ■ litis emendation 
is by no rocaos so felicitous as to command adoption.' He then ' hazards ' a third : 
■ more, I think, Tn show myself a glass,' or perhaps belter ' ilk' glass ' ; of tills late 
change he remarks thai il is ' perhaps, superior in simplicity la any hitherto men- 
tioned:' [See Hudson, iitfra.'\ — STAUNTON: Tbe emendation smaoa is so con- 
vincingly true, that we are astonished il should ever have been questioned. — Dyce 
(ed. iii) quotes Malone's remark about the old spelling of rwoon, and Ihen replies : 
' Yet M alone might have found in F, : " Many wilt SWOON when they do look on 
bloud," As Yau Like It. IV, iil ; ■' Or else I SWOONB wilh this dead-killing newes," 
Kkh. Ill: IV, ii; "What? doth shee swowse,"j He«. VI: V, v.' Dyce then 
quotes R. G. While's nole and adds: 'Bui surely the passage, wilh the reading 
"sworn," cannot possibly bear such an explanation, — the word "myself" al once 
refutes jt; Perdila could not say, "you , , . swoni to shew myself »^ glass;" she 
must have said, " to show me a glass," ' Dyce then quotes Collier's note, and ob- 
serves ; ' Now, in the first place, " you ... so ■worn" in the sense o( " you ... so 
dressed," is an intolerable violation of all tbe proprieties of language; and secondly, 
the word " myself" is as objectionable with Ihe leading so wom as with tbe reading 
" sworn." The lection which I adopt [is Theobald's swoen, which] means of course. 
" I should blush to see you so attired (like a shepherd), and I should swoon, I think, 
lo show myself a glass (which would reflect my finery).'' In Timon, IV, iii, 371 ; 
" Away, thou issue of a mangy dog ! Choler docs kill me that you an alive ; / siBOffm 
to see thee" are the words of Tiraon lo Apemantus ; and if there be no unfitness in 
the rough misanthrope thus figuinlively declaring that ki twoints at the sight of the 
philosopher, much less con there be any in the gentle Perdita's ligtiralively declaring 
that she should rwaon al the sighl of her rich apparel. I may add, thai though in Ibis 
passage I have printed * attired,' it would seem from the Spelling of the Folio that here 
tbe word was formerly pronounced alticrd' — Tbe Cowden-Clarkes ; To our minds 
saam would have an affected and eiaggeraled sound jn the mouth of Perdila, who 
is composed of simplicity, rcclitude, and innate dignity. . . . The whole (enour of 
Perdita's present speech is lo'name' Flori/el's 'extremes,' and she dwells upon hU 
conduct throughout : finally saying, that by his unbefilling altire he seems determined 
to show her rellecledly how unbefitting is her own. Wilh this interpret al inn. the 
phrase Mo shew myself a glass' is used figuratively, 'lo mirror,' 'to show by reflection or 
by parallel image'; but with Ihe interpretation necessary ifjimcn be adopted, we shoidd 
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Flo. I blefle the time 
When my good Falcon, made her flight a-crofle 20 

Thy Fathers ground. 

Perd. Now loue affoord you caufe : 
To me the difference forges dread (your Greatneffe 
Hath not beene vs'd to feare: ) euen now I tremble 
To thinke your Father, by fome accident 25 

Should paffe this way, as you did : Oh the Fates, 
How would he looke, to fee his worke, fo noble, 
Vildely bound vp ? What would he fay ? Or how 28 

28. Vildely\ F,Fj. Vildfy F^, Rowe, Pope, Theob. Warb. Vilely Han. Johns, 
et seq. 

haye to imagine Perdita talk of showing herself a looking-glass, of looking at herself 
in an absolute dressing-glass. — Rolfe : To our thinking, the emendation, swoon^ is 
ridiculously out of keeping with the character ; and the others that have been pro- 
posed are all as bad in their way. — Hudson : I cannot abide that reading \swo<m\ ; 
Perdita could never speak so. [Hudson's text, a combination of Ingleby's and 
Bailey's, is :] * more^ I think. To see myself Vthe glass,' whereof he says : * The read- 
ing here printed is something bold indeed, but it gives a sense so charmingly apt, that 
I cannot choose but adopt it.' — Deighton : The attempts of the earlier commentators 
to explain * swome ' are amusing. [It would be pardonable to take refuge in an in- 
decision which even Dr Johnson had openly acknowledged, and say, I know not what 
to decide, and it would be even justifiable, were it not that there is one objection to 

* sworn' which appears insurmountable, and this is the reflexive pronoun * my self; 
it has not been questioned that * sworn ' refers to Florizel ; and if this be so, then 

* my self cannot be right. If it were only * me, my self,' then • sworn ' could be re- 
tained without grammatical impropriety, but, as the text now stands, it seems to be 
irremediably wrong. Whether or not swoon is the proper substitute for * sworn * is 
another question. There is a weakness about siuoon which does not seem to har- 
monize with the character either of Perdita or of any young girl ; it is appropriate 
enough in Timon's wild and vehement exaggeration, but I doubt that the sight of her- 
self bewitchingly bedecked like Flora would be likely now-a-days to make any young 
girl faint. Dyce quotes the spelling of swoon in As You Like It^ swoone in Rich. Ill,, 
and swowne in j Nen. F/., and strangely overlooked the present play, where in V, 
ii, 90 we read * some sivownded^ all sorrowed.' Inasmuch as the Folio was com- 
posed in certainly more than one office, and possibly piecemeal in half a do^en, no 
conclusive argument can be drawn from the spelling in the various plays, set up as 
they were by various compositors, all of them probably with different rules, or no 
rules. Nevertheless, had swoon been the word in the present passage, I think it ex- 
tremely probable that the same compositor would have spelled it swownd. — Ed.] 

20. Falcon] See Doras/us and Fawnia. 

23. difference] M. Mason (p. 134) : That is, the difference between his rank and 
hers. So in Mid. N. D : * The course of true love never did run smooth. But either 
it was different in blood,' I, i, 144. 

28. bound vp] Johnson : It is impossible for any man to rid his mind of his pro- 
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Should I (in thefe my borrowed Flaunts) behold 

The flernneffe of his prefence ? 30 

Flo. Apprehend 
Nothing but iollity : the Goddes themfelues 
(Humbling their Deities to loue) haue taken 
The fhapes of Beafts vpon them. lupiter, 

Became a Bull, and bellowM : the greene Neptune 35 

A Ram, and bleated : and the Fire-roabM-God 
Golden Apollo, a poore humble Swaine, 
As I feeme now. Their transformations. 
Were neuer for a peece of beauty, rarer, 

Nor in a way fo chafle : fince my defires 40 

Run not before mine honor : nor my Lufts 
Burne hotter then my Faith. 

Perd. O but Sir, 
Your refolution cannot hold, when ^tis 44 

29. borrowed'^ Ff, Wh. i. borrowed Mai. Var. Knt. now: — Their, ^beauty 

Rowe i, Pope et seq. rarer ^ — Dyce. 

35" ^he greene'\ sea green Anon. ap. 42. Fait/i] faith does Ktly. 

Cam. 43. Sir"] deere fir F,. dear fir F^F^, 

38, 39. now. Their... beauty^ rarer ^ Rowe -I- , Cap. Var. Rann, Steev. 

now. Their... beauty rarer ^ Rowe + . 44. Your'\ Vur F^. 
no7v : Their.,. beau/y rarer ; Cap. Steev. 

fession. The authorship of Shakespeare has supplied him with a metaphor, which, 
rather than he would lose it, he has put with no great propriety into the mouth of a 
country maid. Thinking of his own works, his mind passed naturally to the binder. 
I am glad that he has no hint at an editor. — Steevens cites the passage in Rom. 67* 
Jul. I, iii, 81-92, where there is the same comparison of a lover with a book and 
its binding. Whiter (pp. 107-115) has gathered many more similar passages, which 
show how fond Shakespeare was of the allusion and of the comparison. 

29. borrowed] R. G. White (ed. i) : All modem editions read borrowed ; losing 
by the contraction the pleasing variety of rhythm, and the finer flow of the line which 
is secured by the retention of the full participial form. We are bound to attribute this 
to the Poet's intention ; but if it is due to accident, let us thank Fortune, by not reject- 
ing her gift. [In his Second Edition White did reject the gift, and without a syllable 
of apology to Fortune. — Ed.] 

34. shapes of Beasts] See Dorastus and Fawnia. 

40. in a way] Ritson (Remarks^ p. 70): In what way? We should certainly 
read (in the margin at least) : — * Nor any way.'' [So also Collier's MS, but Collier 
did not adopt it in his text. It is an extremely plausible conjecture. The one phrase 
is almost idem sonans with the other, and the two might be easily confounded, espe- 
cially if the compositors set up their types from hearing the copy read aloud to them, 
which is more than likely. — Ed.] 
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OpposM (as it muft be) by th'powre of the King : 45 

One of thefe two muft be necefsities, 

Which then will fpeake, that you muft change this pur- 

Or I my life. (pofe, 

Flo. Thou deer^ft Perdita^ 
With thefe forc'd thoughts, I prethee darken not 50 

The Mirth o'th'Feaft : Or He be thine (my Faire) 
Or not my Fathers. For I cannot be 
Mine owne, nor any thing to any, if 
I be not thine. To this I am moft conftant, 
Though deftiny fay no. Be merry (Gentle) 55 

Strangle fuch thoughts as thefe, with any thing 
That you behold the while. Your guefts are comming : 
Lift vp your countenance, as it were the day 
Of celebration of that nuptiall, which 59 

45. ofike\ Ff, Rowe, Coll. Dyce, Sta. 49. deet'jr^ Wh. i. deereft F,. aear- 
Cam. <;'M' Pope + , Wh. i. ofth'Wh. ^ F^F^, Rowe et cet. 

ii. <>' M^ Cap. et cet. 55. {Genile)'\ Gentlest! Han. 

46. rnujl be necefsities'] mojl be necef- 57. behold] be bold (jowXd., 
sities F^. necessities must be Han. 58. your] you F^. 

as it were] as ^twere Pope+. 

48. Or I my life] The Cowden-Clarkes, Rolfe, and Deighton, all interpret 
these words of Perdita as meaning that she will forfeit her life. I doubt that her 
despondency went quite so far. She was convinced that, if Florizel persisted in his 
purpose, the king would certainly separate them by forcing Florizel to return to his 
home, and thus leave her to weep out the rest of her days — a changed * life ' indeed 
for her. When the blow actually fell she said to her lover : — * I told you what would 
come of this,' * I'll Queen it no inch farther But milk my Ewes and weep.' — Ed. 

49. deer'st] Walker ( Vers. p. 144) : From the frequency of dear'st in Shake- 
speare, I suspect that here also we ought to read dear'st. [Walker quotes from the 
Var. '21, probably]; and so the Folio has it; pronounced deSr^st. [Is anything 
gained by this pronunciation ? See I, ii, 109, and line 95, below. — Ed.] 

50. forc'd thoughts] M. Mason (p. 134) : That is, thoughts far-fetched, and not 
arising from the present objects. 

51. 52. Or . . . Or] For this idiomatic use of * or . . . or,* much more common 
in Beaumont & Fletcher than in Shakespeare, see Abbott, § 136. 

55. Gentle] Collier (ed. ii) follows his MS in reading ^>/ instead of * Gentle,* 

* an epithet,' he says, * that cannot, and never did, stand alone in this way, without 
being followed by * maid,' * lady,' etc. In his Third Edition he terms * gentle ' an 

* old absurd reading which is an easy misprint when girl^ as of old, was printed with 
a final e. — Staunton : The meaning is obviously, — * Be merry, gentle one P So in 
Ant. <5r* Cleop. IV, xv, 47 : * Gentle, hear me.' 

59. nuptiall] Used by Shakespeare's compositors in the singular, as here, except 
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We two haue fworne fhall come. 60 

Perd, O Lady Fortune, 
Stand you aufpicious. 

Flo. See, your Guefts approach, 
AddrefTe your felfe to entertaine them fprightly, 
And let's be red with mirth. 65 

Shep, Fy (daughter) when my old wife liu'd : vpon 
This day, Ihe was both Pantler, Butler. Cooke, 
Both Dame and Seruant : Welcomed all : feruM all. 
Would fing her fong, and dance her turne : now heere 
At vpper end o'th Table; now, i'th middle : 70 

On his (houlder, and his : her face o'fire 
With labour, and the thing (he tooke to quench it 
She would to each one fip. You are retyred. 
As if you were a feafted one : and not 

The Hofteffe of the meeting : Pray you bid 75 

Thefe vnknowne friends to's welcome, for it is 
A way to make vs better Friends, more knowne. 
Come, quench your blufhes, and prefent your felfe 78 

62. [Enter all. Ff. Enter Shepherd, 72. tking\ things F^, Rowe, Pope, 

Clown, Mopsa, Dorcas, Servants; with Han. things Cap. Var. Rann, Mai. 

Pol. and Cam. disguised. Rowe et seq. Steev. Var. 

(subs.). After line 65, Dyce, Sta. Cam. t/] it; F^. U^ Cap. et seq. 

65. Scene v. Pope, Warb. Johns. 75. the\ thee F^. 

66-73. As mnemonic lines, Warb. 76. to^s\ to us Cap. Var. Rann, Mai. 

71. and^ and on Ktly. Steev. Var. Knt, Sing. Sta. Ktly. 

72. labour^ and] Ff, Coll. Dyce, Sta. vnknovme'] unknow F^. 
labcnir and Cam. labour ; and Rowe 78. your f elf e'\ you/elf F^. 
et cet (subs.). 

in 0th. II, ii, 9, where the Ff have * nuptiall ' and the Qq * nuptialls ' ; and in Per, V, 
iii, 80. It occurs again in line 436 of this scene. 

67. Pantler] The servant [panetier, in Cotgrave) who had charge of the pantry 
where bread was kept, just as the * Butler (boufeillier^ in Cotgrave) was he who had 
charge of the cellar where bottles of wine were kept. 

71, 72. her face o'fire ... it] Whether the fire in the old dame's face was due 
solely to her labour, or to her labour combined with ale, depends on the punctuation. 
The Text. Notes will show the sides of this grave question on which the editors have 
ranged themselves. When a reputation for sobriety is at stake, and the issue depends 
on a semi-colon, I, personally, prefer to withdraw from the panel. — Ed. 

76. vnknowne friends to's] For many examples of this frequent and peculiar 
construction with the adjective, see either Walker (Crit. i, 160), or ABBOTT 
(§419 a). See also Corson's note on * vnstain'd shepheard,' line 172, below. 
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That which you are, Miftris o'th'Feaft. Come on, 

And bid vs welcome to your fheepe-fliearing, 80 

As your good flocke fhall profper. 

Perd. Sir, welcome : 
It is my Fathers will, I fhould take on mee 
The Hofteflefhip o'th'day : you^re welcome fir. 
Giue me thofe Flowres there {Dorcas. ) Reuerend Sirs, 85 

For you, there's Rofemary, and Rue, thefe keepe 

82. Sir^ welcome] Sirs, welcome 82. [To Polix. and Cam. Rowe. To 

Rowe + . Sirs, you're welcome Han. Pol. Mai. et seq. 

Welcome, sir Cap. Stcev. Var. Sir, S4. yir] sirsKowe-h. «r. [To Cam. 

yot^re welcome Ktly. Mai. et seq. 

86-89. As mnemonic lines, Warb. 

79-81. Come . . . prosper] Theobald {Nichols, ii, 363) : I think, verily, Polix- 
enes ought to speak this to Perdita. 

82. welcome] Dyce (ed. iii) : Most probably (as Hanmer reads) * you're wel- 
come.* Compare the next line but one. — Keightley {Exp. 203) : A syllable is lost 
apparently. We might add hither or to us at the end, or, as I have done, * you're 
welcome.' [Where a line is divided between two characters, it is needless to regard 
the loss of a syllable. Unless the lines are to be chanted in exact time and rhythm, 
regardless of sense or action, the proper pause of respect after * Sir * will supply any 
missing syllable, even were there no pause between the speeches. — Ed.] 

82, 84. welcome] Unquestionably these two * welcomes ' are addressed to Polix- 
enes and Camillo respectively. See Text. Notes. 

86. Rosemary] Ellacombe (p. 201) : In Shakespeare's time this herb was in 
high favour for its evergreen leaves and fine aromatic scent, remaining a long time 
after picking, so long, indeed, that both leaves and scent were considered almost 
everlasting. This was its great charm, and so Spenser spoke of it as * the cheerful 
Rosemarie ' and ' refreshing Rosemarine,' and good Sir Thomas More had a great 
affection for it. * As for Rosemarine,' he said, * I lett it run alle over my garden 
walls, not onlie because my bees love it, but because tis the herb sacred to remem- 
brance, and therefore to friendship ; whence a sprig of it hath a dumb language that 
maketh it the chosen emblem at our funeral wakes and in our buriall grounds.' The 
name is popularly but erroneously supposed to mean the Rose of Mary. It has no 
connection with either Rose or Mary, but is the Ros marinus or Ros maris — the plant 
that delights in the sea-spray. 

86. Rue] Henley: Ophelia distributes the same plants, and accompanies them 
with the same documents : * There's rosemary, that's for remembrance. There's rue 
for you ; we may call it Herb of Grace.' — Ellacombe (p. 203) : Though at first 
sight there seems to be little or no connection between the two names [^x^ and 
Herb of Grace], yet really they are so closely connected, that the one name was 
derived from, or rather suggested by, the other. Rue is the English form of the 
Greek and Latin Ruia, a word which has never been explained, and in its earlier 
English form of Rude came still nearer to the Latin original. But ruth was the 
English name for sorrow and remorse, . . . and so it was a natural thing to say that a 
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Seeming, and fauour all the Winter long : 
Grace, and Remembrance be to you both, 
And welcome to our Shearing. 

Pol, ShcpherdeOe, 
(A faire one are you:) well you fit our ages 
With flowrcs of Winter. 

Pcrd. Sir, the yeare growing ancient, 
Not yet on fummers death, nor on the birth 
Of trembling winter, the fayrefl: flowres o'th feafon 
Are our Carnations, and flreak'd Gilly-vors, 



&S. to you'\ ante you Pope + . 
93-149. As mnemonic lines, Warb. 

94. Nef\ Nor Rowe, Pope, Han. 

95. fayr/Jl-\ faiYst Ca]i. Walker. 

96. ow^] yi-urBiae (MS). 



96. Jlrfak'd] Jlnai'l F^F^. 

Gillyvofi'] ¥!. gUty'von Knt 
gitlyvort Sing. Dyce, Wh. Sta. Kl]y, 
Cam. Huds. giltyflimitrs Rowe et ccL 



plant which was so bjlter, and bad always bome Ihe name Rtu or Ruth, miut be ccm- 
neclpd wilh repcnlance. Il was, iherefore, ihe Herb of Repentance, and this wa* 
soon tranBrormed into tbe Herb of Grace. repenla.nce being Ihe chief sign of Grace. 
[Its name Herb pf Grace is referred to in ■ Grace, and Remembrance.' In BatmaH 
vfpon Barthotome it says (p. 317. verso) -. < Kew is called Kula. and is a medicinable 
hearbe, and hatti that name, for it is full feruent. and thereof is double kinilc. wilde 
and tame, and either is full fenienl. Bui the wilde m more fenicnl then thai other, 
as Isidore sayth, li. 17, cap. vllimo. Weesells teach ihnt this hearbe is contrsry lo 
venim, and to Tenimous beastes, for he enleth litst Rew, and balmetb himselfe wilh 
Ihe smell & the venue therof, before he ligbteth with tbe Serpent, as be sayth. And 
Ihe Weesell knoweth the vertue of Kew and eatelb thereof, and (ightetb allerward 
aafel)-, and resith [?] on the Cockatrice, and slnieth him, as Plinins, Dioscorides, & 
Constantine saye. . . . Ruta Hortensis, and Rnta. Silueslris, hearbe grace, it is called 
Eriphion. and the small Rue, Viperalis, in shops," etc. — Ed.] 

%i. Remembrance] For tbe spelling, remembtrance, ailopted by Cajiell and 
followed by Kcightley, see Walker ( Vtrs. g) or Abbott (5 477). 

91. well you] STAt;NTON : From the reply of Perdita, wc might conjecture that 
Polixenes had asked reproachfully, — ■ ir/Z/you fit our ages with flowers of winter?' 

93. ancient] Ht;NTER (i, 421) r Tbe urbanity of .Shakespeare's mind is pcrhapi 
nowhere more strikingly manifested ihan in the diali^ne between Perdita and the two 
old men who had come to the sheep-sliearing. She had given them rosemary and 
rue. These, Poliienes says. ' well Hi their age.' Perdita, perceiving thai she migbl 
have reminded them unpleasanlly of their advance<l period of life, says that she 
would not have presented them with the 'flowers of winter* were not the garden 
barren of such flowers as belonged to Ihe period of life which precedes age, Ihe 
gillivors. 

95. fayresl] See I. ii, 109. 

96. Carnations] Ei.i.acombe fp. 35) r Dr Johnson and others have supposed that 
the flower is so named from Ihe colour. In Lyte's Hirhall it is spelled ' corcnations 
er comation.' Tbtc lukes u« at once lo the origin of the name. The plant was one 
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(Which fome call Natures baftards) of that kind 97 

Our rufticke Gardens barren, and I care not 
To get flips of them. 

PoL Wherefore (gentle Maiden^ lOO 

Do you negleft them. 

Perd. For I haue heard it faid, 
There is an Art, which in their pidenefTe fhares 103 

97. rtf//] call Fj. 103. pideneJJ'e\ Rowe + , Cap. pied- 

98. Garden5\ Gardnts Ff. ness Theob. 

of those used in garlands (corona)^ and was probably one of the most favourite 
plants used for that purpose, for which it was well suited by its shape and beauty. 
Pliny gives a long list of garland flowers (^Coronamentorum genera) used by the 
Romans and Athenians, and Nicander gives similar lists of Greek garland plants in 
which the Carnation holds so high a place that it was called by the name it still has : 
DianthuSf or Flower of Jove. Its second specific name, Caryopkyllus^ i. e. Nut- 
leaved, seems at first very inappropriate for a grassy-leaved plant, but the name was 
first given to the Indian Clove-tree, and from it transferred to the Carnation, on 
account of its fine Clove-like scent, Its popularity as an English plant is shown by 
its many names : Pink, Carnation, Gilliflower (an easily traced and well-ascertained 
corruption from Caryophyllus), Clove, Picotee, and Sopsin-Wine, from the flowers 
being used to flavour wine and beer. 

96. Gilly-vors] Dyce {Remarks, p. 83) : * Gillyvor ' (written oXso gillofer, giilofre, 
gelofer) cannot properly be termed an old spelling ; it is the old form of the word ; 
for which . . . modem editors ought not to have substituted gillyflorwer. . . . The word 
should be written neither with a hyphen nor as a contraction. — Collier (ed ii) : 
[Mr Dyce] must excuse us for saying that this is the very pedantry of criticism ; and 
be himself, not satisfied with the word, even as it stands in the old editions, after 
talking very gravely about hyphens and contractions, supplies an orthography of his 
own. It is amusing to see what false importance is sometimes given to such trifles. 
With regard to the old spelling of the word, both Spenser and Hakluyt, as Richard- 
son proves, have it * gilliflowers,* and in our own day such has been the universal 
orthography. — Cambridge Editors : We have retained here the spelling * gillyvors * 
in preference to the more familiar form gillyflowers, because the latter is due to an 
etymological error. The original word is caryophyllus, which becomes girofle in 
French, and thence by metathesis gilofre, gillyvor. [• Gariopillus is the cloue 
Gilowflowre.' — Batman vppon Bartholome, p. 297, verso. See further on GillflorverSy 
line 116.] 

102. For] For other examples of * for ' in the sense of because, see Abbott, §151. 

103. Art] Hunter (i, 421) : The reason which she assigns for not having culti- 
vated the * streaked gillivor ' is in accordance with her character, as one brought up 
amidst the beauties of Nature, and regarding any art but as a debasement of the pro- 
ductions of that Nature which she worshipped. Attempts to modify the form and 
colours of flowers have made part of the art of gardening in all ages. The gillivor 
was one on which, in Shakespeare's time, these attempts were made. Parkinson, 
who regards such efforts as *the mere fancies of men, without any ground of 
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[act IV, sc. i 



With great creating- Nature. 

Pol. Say there be : 
Yet Nature is made better by no mcane, 
But Nature makes that Meane : fo ouer that Art, 
(Which you fay addes lo NatureJ is an Art 
That Nature makes : you fee (fweet Maid) we marry 
A gentler Sien, to the wildefl: Stocke, 
And make conceyue a barke of bafer kinde 
By bud of Nobler race. This is an Art 
Which do's mend Nature : change it rather, but 
The Art it felfe, is Nature. 



114 



104. (r«rt»j-vVfl/Hr?] Ff.Kowe. crt- lio. SitH\ Ff, Rowe, jfi'o»rope + . 

aling nature Pope el seq. iiytn Cap. cyan Var. "78. scion Slecv. 

107. ouer\ Ff, Rowe + , Kot, Wh, wUiit/l'\ un^Jtr Anon. tp. Cam. 
Cam. o'er Cap. el cet, 

reason or Irutli,' says ihal if men would have lilies or gillivon lo be of a ecarlet red 
colour, Ihey put vermilion or cinnabar belweeo (be rind and the Email beads growing 
about tbe root; if tbey would have them blue, azure or bisse; if yellow, otpimeal; 
if green, verdigris, and tbus of any other colour. 

106. Yet Nalure, etc.] R. G. White (ed. ii) : It is no part of an editor's function 
to utter notes of admiration ; but being obliged lo point out so many instances of loose 
and reckless writing in this play, I may be pardoned for calling attention to the mar- 
vellous skill and ease with which a profound philosophy of nature is wrought out in 
this speech, with a union of all the precision of science and all the possible grace of 
poetry. Yet It n but one of the lesser stars In the heaven of this scene. 

107. ouer that Art] Craik (p. 23) : Is it not self-evident that [this phrase] 
should run as follows?— 'So nw that art.' — SCHMIDT (p. 283); It Is quite incom- 
prehensible to us how any thoughtful reader could have (ailed to object to this 'o'er,' 
or to perceive that it is merely a misprint for e'er; it \i even more incomprehensible 
that the meaningless ' o'er ' should have reUuned its place in the text after the emen- 
dation of r'er, offered it is true anonymously, had been proposed — Hudson ; With 
•o'er,' I cannot make Ibe eipression tally with the context. The reading [iveu, 
which Hudson adopted] is Croik's. [Tn both the First and the Second Cambridge 
Edition the emendation «™ Is allributcd lo Craik, and evtroT e'er to an Anonymoiw 
contributor. — an oversight which, unless Craik elsewhere chitnged his emendation 
quoted above, misled Hudson. Gould proposed rtien, but long subsequently to Hud- 
son's text. 1 think the teit should stand and that emendation is needless. What 
Polixenes means is, that over those arts which change Nature there rule lair* 
which Nature makes. We may by our art or skill apply vermilion 10 the roots of a 
plant, but it would there remain inert were it not that by Nature's law it is absorbed 
and driven by an unknown force into the petals of the flower. We may marry a 
gentler scion to the wildest slock, and there our art ends. But by Nature's higher 
over-ruling Inws the scion is adopted, and converts the wild sap which feeds it into 
beneficent fruits. — El>-] 



ACT IV, SC. I 



Ptrd. So it is. 
Pol. Then make you Garden rich in Giiiy'vors, 
And do not call til em ballards. 
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ii6. j'ott] y 



rFf. 



It;. So It is] PcrditB, true to her channing femitiiiie nature, iDStanlly makes & 
pecsoDal appliCBlion of what Polixenes bas been saying, who, unwillingly, by his simile 
of marrying ihc gentler scion to the wildest stock has been slating the relative posi- 
tions of his royal son and the shepherd's daughter, and this ' So it is ' is uttered wilh 
a swin, furtive, smiling glance al Floriiel. That it is no real assent to the plillosophy 
she has jusl heard is evident from her next words. — Ed. 

Il6. Giiiy'vors] SteeVENs: There is some further conceit relative to ^'/^imvr^ 
than has yet been discovered, Cilly'vors is a term still used by low people in Sussex 
to (lenole a wanton. In la a Knii iVonder. or A Woman never Vex'd, 1632 [III, i] 
a. tover is behaving with frecdotn to his mistress as they ore goinc into a garden, and 
after she has alluded tu ihe quality of many herbs, be adds ; ' V'ou have fair roses, 
have you not?' ' V'cb sir,' says she, 'but no gillijhaocrs.' Meaning, perhaps, that 
she would not be treated like t, gill-flirt, i. t. a wanton, a word often met with in old 
plays, but written • ftirt-gill ' in Jfam. 6^ Jul, I suppose gill-Jlirl lo be derived, or 
rather corrupted, from fiY/y^iTwr or cnrnation. — Douce (1,356): The solution of the 
riddle thai has embajrasscd Mr Steevens is probably this ; The gillyflower or carna- 
tion is ElTcakeil, as every one knows, with while and red. It this respect it is a 
proper emblem of a fainleJ or immodest womon ; and therefore i'erdiu declines (o 
meddle wilh it. She connects the gardener's art of varying the colours of the above 
flowers wilh Ihe art of painting the face, a fashion very jirevalent in Shakespeare's 
lime. [It is hardly probable that Steevens would have accepted Douce's ' solution. ' 
First, there are not wanting those who deny that the gillyflower imd the carnalion are 
the same. Secondly, there is many another flower which is streaked, but which has 
nol been therefor deemed an emblem of immodesty, Douce is righl enough in seeing 
that it is arliliciality which Ferdila dislikes, but he has not touched the obscure con- 
ceits which Sleevens finds in allusions lo the gillyflower; what these conceits are 
belongs mare properly than here to the folk-lore of Botany, and can be learned in 
old books of Anatomy, notably Crookes's ; it is suflicient to say that they are founded 
on a fancied anatomical resemblance akin 10 those supposed 10 exist in other flowera 
to which • liberal shepherds give a grosser name.' It is here of more importance 
(yet small enough in any event) to decide what that flower is which Perdila calls a 
'gillivor,' — on ihis point authorities are al variance, which is possibly due lo the many 
vorielies of the pianl. The commenl is disproportionate lo the value of the queslioo, 
bui then Dyce has seen til lo quote in his Glossary what had appeared down lo his day, 
and his example is a safe one to follow. — Ed.]— Narks 1 The name for the whole 
class of camalioru. pinks and sweet Williams; from the French girtfit, which is itself 
corrupted from the I,alin caiyitfhyllum. See an ample account of them in Lyte's 
Dodetns, pp, 178-175 [pp. 151-157, ed. 1578]. In Langbam's Garden of Health 
ihey are called golo/rrs. .Sec p. s8l. Our modern word gUfy/limer is cotnipled 
from this. See Slocie Gill^/er in LyLe"s Dodoeni. p. 168 [p. 152, ed. 1578].— 
Beislv (p. 83) : Carnaiions and Gillavors, or gllloflowers, belong to the genus 
Dianlhus. Parkinson, in his Garden p/ all sorts 0/ Pleaiant Flmaers, dedicated to 
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Pcrd. He not put 
The Dible in earth, to fet one flip of them : 



the Queen of Charles I., and published in 1629, says that ' carnations and gilloBowew 
be the chLefest flowers of account in all our English gardens-,' and he calls them the 
pride of our Engluh gardens, am! Ihe quten of ilcUght and of fioTHfrs, and adds : 
' They flower not until the heat of Ihe year, which is in July, and conlinue flowering 
notil the colds of the Autumn check them, or until they have wholly outspent Ihem- 
Eclves : and these fair flowers are usually incrrits/d liy lii/n.' Gernrde in his Hfrbali 
describing the carnation gillofloure, says: 'On ibc lop of the stalks do grow very 
fair Rowers, of an exccUeot sweet smell, and pleasant carnation colour, whereof It 
took Its name.' Tusscr, in Fivt Himdred Poinls of Good HHshandry. notices gillo- 
floweis red, white, and carnation, as distinct from wall gilloHowerS and stock gillo- 
flowers, and adds : ■ The Gillidower also, the skillful do know, Dolh looke to be 
couered. in fmal and in snow ' [p. 51, ed. 1614]. Spenser, in ' llohbinol's Dittie,' 
has the follouiing-. ' Bring hither the Pincke and Cullumbine, j with Gillifloures: — 
Bring Coronations, and Sops in wine, | Wome of Paramours.' \ShepheaTd's Calender, 
Ajirill, p. lOJ, cd. Grosan.]— Roach Smith (p. 10) : Ferdita objects to the streaked 
gillyflowers, by which, I believe (contrary to the received opinion), Shakespeare 
meant the wallflower; and this is what the people of Stratford -upon- Avon and its 
neighbourhood understand by the word gilliHower at the present day. Mr W. O. 
Hunt, of Stratford -on -A von, to whom I applied, writes:— -The flower understood 
here as the gilliflower is the common wallflower, of the geHUs Cheiranthus, which, in 
its wild stale grows on old walls and slony places.' In the Isle of Wight the stock 
is termed gill t Howe r. — Prior (p, 91) : The name wos originally given in Italy {Italian, 
garofato) to plants of the I'ink tribe, especially ihe carnation, but has in England 
been liansferred of late years to several cruciferous plants, that of Chaucer and 
Spenser being Dinnlhus taryepkyllus. thai of later writers and gardeners. Matlhiola 
and Chfirnnthus. Much of the confusion in the names of plants has arisen from the 
vague use of the French lerms, Girofife, OeiiUl. and Vieletli, which were, all Ihtee of 
them, applied to Rowers of the Pink tribe, but suhsecjuently extended, and finally 
restricted in English to very different plants. Girnflte has become Cillifimiier, and 
passed over lo the Crucifer^e, Ofilltl been restricted (o the Sweet Williams, and 
Vtolttlf been appropriated to one of the numerous claimants of its name, the genui 
to which the Pansv belongs. [Prior then ([Ives the botanical names of the Clove 
Gilliflower. the Marsh-, tlie Rogue's, or Winter-, llic Sloct-, the Wall-, and the 
Water-. And a reference to Lyle (pp. 151-176, ed. 1578) will give several mote, 
all called Giloft^s. • with Ihe a long ' says Prior.] 

■ iS, etc. lie not put, etc.] Mrs Jameson (i, ijq) ; It has been well remarked 
of this passage that Perdita does nol attempt to answer the reasoning of Polixenes ; 
she gives up the argument, but, woman-like, retains her own opinion, or rather, her 
sense of right, unshaken by his sophistry. She goes on in a strain of poetry, which 
comes over the soul like music and fragrance mingled ; we seem to inhale the blended 
odoun of a thousand flowers, till the sense faints with their sweetness 1 and she con. 
eludes with a touch of passionate senlimenl, which melts ii 

119. Dible] Steevens: An InWrument used by gardener 
earth for the reception of yoimg planls. — Walker ( V/ri. 6S) gives this 0) 



) the very heart : ' O 
make holes in Ihe 
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No more then were I painted, I would wifh 120 

This youth fhould fay ^twer well : and onely therefore 

Defire to breed by me. Here's flowres for you : 

Hot Lauender, Mints, Sauory, Mariorum, 123 

120. then weri^ than, were Theob. Warb. et seq. (subs.). 

in his Article showing that there are certain classes of words, the greater part of them 
composed of two short syllables, which are frequently contracted into one syllable, or 
placed in monosyllabic places of the line. This takes place chiefly when they are 
followed by a vowel. [It is not to be supposed that Walker would have this word 
pronounced as a monosyllable, the attempt would be as needless as it is impossible ; he 
merely notes the fact that there is a class of disyllabic words which occur in mono- 
syllabic places.] 

122. Here's, etc.] Capell thinks that this is addressed * to a different part of this 
numerous company, and the " welcome " there is to that part separately.' [I confess 
that I do not quite understand this last clause, unless the * welcome' in line 127 be 
referred to.] 

123. Lauender] Ellacombe (p. 104) : This is not a British plant, but is a native 
of the south of Europe, in dry and barren places, and it was introduced into England 
in the sixteenth century, but it probably was not a common plant in Shakespeare's 
time, for though it is mentioned by Spenser as the * Lavender still gray ' (Aluiopotmos, 
187), and by Gerarde as growing in his garden, it is not mentioned by Bacon in his 
list of sweet-smelling plants. [It is, however, mentioned by Tusser in his list (p. 73) 
of * Strowing hearbs,' in two varieties : * Lauender ' and * Lauender spike ' ; * Lauen- 
der cotten ' be also mentions, but this is a Lavender only in name. Deighton says : 

• hot,' that is, 'strongly smelling.' But its smell is no stronger than * mint ' ; in fact, 
it is not as strong. It is more likely, I think, to refer to the fact that Lavender was 
the flower for an ardent lover. In Robinson's Handful of Pleasant Delights, 1584, 
a popular song-book during Elizabeth's reign, there is (p. 3, ed. Arber) A Nosegaie 
abjvaies sweety for Louers to send for Tokens, etc., wherein we find that * Lauander* 
is for louers true, which euermore be faine : Desiring alwaies for to haue, some pleas- 
ure for their pain : And when that they obtained haue, the loue that they require, Then 
haue they al their perfect ioie, and quenched is the fire.' — En.] 

123. Mints] Walker (CnV. i, 246) says, in effect, that the final s in this word, 
which he once regarded as corrupt, is probably sane ; he then goes on to ask : 

* Quere, whether our ancestors in the time of Elizabeth used " mints " as we do 
cabbages, parsnips, and the like? This was certainly the usage in the time of 
Chaucer; Romaunt of the Rose, ^t. 176, — I have the quotation from the Encyclo- 
padia Metropolitana, in v. Mint. [Fol. 112, ed. 1602], — " Tho went I forth on my 
right hand {hand) Down by a litel path I fond Of mintes full {ful) and fenel 
greene {grene).'* And a passage of Bacon, Essay of Gardens, near the end of the 
second paragraph, where he associates together " bumet, wild thyme, and water- 
mints," seems to prove the correctness of the received reading \i. e. * mints ' in the 
present passage] in The IVinter's Tale.^ [Tusser (pp. 72, 73, 74) in a list of * Seeds 
and hearbs for the kitchin to be planted in March,' gives, among many others : 
'Mints at all times.' Again among * Hearbs and roots for sallets and' sauce': 
< Muske-million, in Aprill and May. Mints. Purslaine. Radish,' etc. Again in 
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The Mary-gold, that goes to bed with'Sun, 

And with him rifes, weeping : Thefe are flowres 125 

Of middle fummer, and I thinke they are giucn 

124, vtith"\ viilh Ik' Rowe + , Wh. Kn(, Sing. Ktly. vi'lh' Wh. u. 
i. wi'lke Cap. Coll. Dycc, Sta. Cam. 126. Ikey ari\ thty' ri Dj-Cc ii, lii. 

wilh the Vat. Rann, Mai. Sleev. Vnr. Huda. 

' Uearbs lo still In Summer' ; — Endiue. EiebrigbL Fetinell. Fumetory. Isop. Mints, 
Plunloiiie,' etc. where, as may lie noliced, the nouni ate in the singular, as in the 
present line under conBideraiion. It is not, however, to be Ibence ioftrred Ibat 
■ Mints ' is used in the singular, or even that it is used liked ' Cabboges ' or ' Pan- 
nips,' but merely that there were several varieties. Batlbolome SpeaWs of ' Mint 
todde in Wine ' and ' Mini of Gardeines ' and to what Barthalome says, Balman iidds: 
'There are sixe kindes of Miotes, Curd mint, crispe mint, Balme, Spere mint, Hart 
mint, horse mint, and water mint.' — Balnuxn vppen Barlkolomi, p. 305, verso. — Ed,] 

123. Sauoiy] Ellacomuk (p. 316) : The name comes Trnm the Latin Salureia, 
through the Italian Savoriggia. It Is a native of the soutli of Europe, probably 
introduced into England by the Romans, for it is mentioned in the Anglo-SaioD 
recipes under the imported name of Saverit. 

133. MariOTum] Ellacombe (p. 112) : In Shakespeare's time several species of 
Marjoram were grown, especially the Common Marjoram (Origanum vu/garr), ■ 
British plant, the Sweet Matjoram ( O. Majorana). a plant of the south of Europe, 
from which the English name comes, and the Winter Marjoram ( O. Hcradiotimm). 

124. Mary-gold] Again there Seems lo be some doubt as to the identity of this 
flower. HUNTEK (i, 422) says that it is ' not the plant now so denominated, but the 
sun-Howet,' and be has been followed by several editors. What is known in this 
countty as the suntlawer is the Nelianlhus auauui, which, from the description, must 
be that which Lyte calls CkiysaHfktmum Ptruuianum. The weight of authority, 
however, is in favour of the plant which now bears the name Calendula officinalis.— ^d. 
BkIslV (p. 79) calls it Chrysanlhtmum Cornnarium. and quotes Ilyll as saying that, 
' this flower also of certain is called the husbandraao's dyall, for that the same too 
aptly declarelh the houres of the morning and eveninge, by the openingc and shut- 
tinge of it; also named the sunn's Jiavier, for that after the rysinge of the sunne 
unlo noone, Ibis flower openelh larger and larger; but after the noontime with the set. 
ting of the sunne, the flower closeth more and more, and after setting, is wholly shut 
np together.' — Prior (p. 145I and Ellacombe (p. \to) agree that the true name is 
Calendula ofieinalii. The latter says ' I have little doubt this is the flower meant; it 
was always a great favourite in our forefathers' gardens, . . . The two properties of 
the Marigold,^ — that it was always in Howei, and ibal it turned its flowers lo the sun 
and followed his guidance in iheir opening and shutting, — made it b very favourite 
flower with the pocls and emblem writers. ... It was the Heliotrope, or Solsequium, 
or Tuniesol of our forefathers, and is the flower often alluded lo under that name.' 

134, witb'Sun] Again note the aUorption of the definite article. See also lines 
369 and Soo of this scene; and for other absorptions see It, i, 18. — Steevens: 
Luplon, in his Bsek a/ Notnilt Tkings, has: — "Some calles it Sponsus Solis, the 
Spowse of the .'iunne; because it sleepes and is awakened with hitn.' 

t26. giucn] Hunter [i, 419) : This word is here heraldic. The old hemlds had 
various systems of blaioning, each colour and meul being designated by a planet, a 
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To men of middle age. Y'are very welcome. 

Cam. I fhoutd leaue grafing, were 1 of your flocke, 
And onely Hue by gazing, 

Perd. Out alas : 
You'ld be fo leane, that blafls of lanuary (Friend, 

Would blow you through and through. Now (my fairft 
I would I had fome Flowres o'th Spring, that might 
Become your time of day : and yours, and yours, 
That weare vpon your Virgin -branches yet 
Your Maiden.heads growing : O Pro/erpina, 



la?. Y'are\ Ff, Rowe + , Wb. 
yau'rt Cap. Cam. Wb. ii. ye'rt Dyce, 
Sla. Huds. you are Vsr. '73 et eel. 
veryl Om. F^, Rowe, Pope. 

13a. my fairft fn'/nJ] F,. my 
fair-Jl FHmd F,. Cap. Coll. Dycc, Wh, 
Sl«. Cam. my fair'Jl Fritndt F^. my 



'35> Virgin-braiiihis\virginbranc}ut 

136. S'''"''^''S'\ tlminng Waib. MS 
(N. & Qu, 18 Mar. 1893), 

precious stone, an age of man, a flower, an elemenl, a season of ibe year, at Ibe 
pleasure of tbe blazooer, and sometimes in a fancifull relation to the rank and quality 
of the person whose arms be was describing. This fancy may be traced downward 
to the beginning of the last ceDtury.but it has now disappeared, and only the French 
(enns are in use. . . . Thus an association was formed between certain floweis and 
certain ages of the life of man— certain flowers were grum, in the heraldic phrase, 
to certain ages. Sir John Feme bas a lar^e table of these various modes of blazoning 
{BlawH ef Cintry, 15SG, p. 1&9), from which I extract tbe part relating to men's 
ages and to flowers: In/ancy: The Lilly and White Rose; Puerility: Tbe BKie 
Lilly ; Adolesetnce : The Mary Gold ; Lusly Gretn Y{<ulh : All manner of verdures 
or green things; ViriHty : Gillofer and Red Rose; Grry Main; The Violet; 
Dtcrepitudt : The Aubifainc. If we look closely at tbe language of PerdiU we 
•ball see thai Shakespeare had in his mind these associations when he represented 
her distributing flowers to the persons of various ages wbo bad come to the iheep. 
■bearing, though uung the licence of a poet when he thought be could improve on 
the disposition. Thus to tbe young she gives, or rather would give, were the season 
of the year favourable, for this sheep -shearing is represented to be in autumn, daffo- 
diis, violets, primruses, o»lips, the crown-imperial, and the various kinds of lilies. To 
tbe persons of middle age the marygolil is the only flower she gives, but she gives 
with it lavender, mint, savory, and marjoram, that is, ' all manner of verdures or green 
things.' Carnations and giilivets, sbe says, are for persons whose time of life 
approaches old age ; and to tbe two old men she gives rosemary and roe. 

132. fairst] See I, li, 109. 

136. Proserpina] SteeVeNs : So in Ovid, 't/'riam-, v, 398: ■ el, ut summa vestem 
laniarat ab ora, Collecti flores tunicis cecldere remlssis.' Thus translated by Golding 
[p. 63, vtrie] ; ' While in this garden Proserpine was takiog hlr pastime, In gather- 
ing eytber Violets blew, or Lillies while as I.ime. . . . Dis spide her: loude hir: 



caught fair vp. . 



. The Ladie with a wailing Toyee afright did ol 



ncall. . 



. And 




138, DyfTea] Diffes Ff. Ri 
Rnwe ii el seq. 

Di-faJ,7,-\ P,ff„diL 

Bs she from the vppcr part hir garment would I 
slip downe, and out her flowres went.' 

ijS. Waggon] R. G. White led. i) inalongnole defends the American uKof 
this word lu both a vehicle i>f rapid motion, — a chariot, — and one suited lo the slaw 
traiisporlnlioii of great hurlhens, by examples from Shakes|)eare and from the Bible. 

138. Dttffadils] CuLEHriCE (p. 255) : An epithet is wanted here, nol merely or 
cbieily tor the metre, but for ihe balance, for ihc a.-Blhetic loEic. Perhaps goUtn wai 
the woid which would sel off ihe ' violets dim.' — Walkkk ( Cril. iii, 104) ; Coleridge's 
golJea is plausible. It would contrast with 'dim violets.'— Keightlev (Ex/i, 103): 
An epithet, probably ^r/Ziw, which I have given, has evidently been lost here. All 
the other (lowers, we may see, have epithels. Coleridge also saw the want, and sup> 
plied ,fc/oWi. How ill-quBlified he was for emendalory crilicism! Hanmer's faiiy 
was much belter. [When Kcigblley asks us lo prefer yitlirw to geUtn I atn afraid 
we can only siy, huw ill-qualifted he is for poetic criticism ] But any epithet here, 
by whomsoever placed, is an attempt to improve Shakespeare, which let those attempt 
who list.— Ell.]— E. S. 1>A1-T.AS ( Tht G.iy Siltnct, i, 330) : When the poet makes 
Ferdita babble of the daffodils that come before the twallow dares, and lake the 
winds of March with beauty, he displays a gutceeslivenesa which oulnius the whole art 
of painting. Qui pitigil Jlorrm. non fingil Jloris odorrm. How can a painter in the 
tinting of a daffodil convey fine suggestions of the confidence and power of beauty 
in a lender flower. The painter may give us ■ pale primroses,' but how can he con- 
vey what Perdila means when she tells us they die unmarried ere they can behold 
bright Phebus in his strength. 

13S--I41. Dafladila . . . breath] Bauekot (i. 45) : A perfectly |ioe1ic appreciation 
of nature contains ivo elements: a knowledge of facts, and a seiuibility to charms. 
Everybody who may have to speak 10 some naturalist will be aware bow widely the 
two may be separated. He will have seen that a man may study butterRlei and for- 
get that they are beautiful, or he perfeet in the ' Lunar theory " without knowing what 
most people mean by the moon. Generally such people prefer the stupid parts of 
nature— worms and Cochin-China fowls. But Shakespeare was not oUuse. [These 
lines] seem to show that be knew those feelings of youth lo which beauty is more 
than a reliirion. 

139. and take] That is, bewitch, fascinate, as in ' no fairy takes, nnr witch halh 
power lo charm,' in Ham. I. i. 

140-142, Violets (dim . . . breath] Juhnsok : I suspect that our outhot miilaku 
Juno for Pallas, who was the goildtss «f blur tyts. Sweeter than an tyelid is an odd 
image; but perhaps he uses m/tit in the general Sense of dfl'ghl/ul. — M. Masoh 
(p. 135!: But we are nol told Ihat PalUs was the goddess of blue Kjelidi: beudes 
as Shakespeare joint in this comparison the breath of Cytherea with the eye-lidf of 
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But fweeter then the lids of Iiino^s eyes, 141 

Or Cytherea^s breath ) pale Prime-rofes, 

That dye vnmarried, ere they can behold 143 

142. Primg-to/fs] Prim-rofes F^. 



Juno, it is evident that he does not allude to the colour but to the fragrance of violets. 
— Steevens, without actually asserting that such is the meaning of the passage, has 
here a note on the fashion which once prevailed of ' kissing the eyes as a mark of 
extraordinary tenderness/ If the student be satisfied with the numerous quotations 
in proof of this custom as an elucidation of the present passage, the commentator is 
content. If the student be not satisfied, the commentator can urge that he has done 
his best, and, as a final word, quotes Homer's poCtm^ vrdrvia 'Upff as a proof that 
Juno*8 eyes were as remarkable as those of Pallas. — Malone rather more pertinently 
quotes Spenser as attributing beauty to the eyelid : * Vpon her eyelids many Graces 
sate, Vnder the shadow of her euen browes.' — Faerie Queene, II, iii, 222 [ed. Gro- 
sart]. And in his 40th 5H)nnet : — * When on each eyelid sweetly doe appeare. An 
hundred Graces as in shade to sit.' — Schmidt (Lex.) defines *dim' by 'wanting 
beauty, homely* a definition which Littledale pronounces, all too leniently, •prosy.'— 
LiTTLEDALE ( Tw^o NobU Alnsmcfi, I, i, 9, Note): In * violets dim' the sweetness 
of the violet's smell is contrasted with the radiant beauty of the daffodils that con- 
quers the winds of March, * dim ' serving to subordinate the colour to the perfume, 
and perhaps meaning * half-hidden from the eye,' retiring, modest; or as Chapman 
{Minor Poems^ p. 130, cf. p. 39) has it: * with bosom-hung and hidden heads.' — 
Edw. Malan (N. &* Qu. 1885, VI, xi, 362) quotes many examples to prove that the 
practice existed of painting with kohl the eye-lids of women. This practice is familiar 
to all readers and has been prevalent from the earliest times to the present day. This, 
he asserts, is * the custom alluded to,' but he does not point out the allusion. [As 
compared with bright golden daffodils, violets may well be called * dim ' as well as 
'half-hidden from the eye.' When unspeakable love and tenderness are expressed 
through the eyes, the eye-lids instinctively droop ; then it is, when such love-glances 
beam from the half-veiled eyes of the queen of heaven, that her eye-lids become a 
type of love, as Cytherea's breath becomes a type of sweetness; and in both of 
them the violet excels. — Ed.] 

142. Prime-roses] The printers of the present play use here a more antiquated 
spelling than the printers of A Mid. N. /?., who spelled (I, i, 228) this word * Prim- 
rose.' The derivation of the name was for some time in doubt. The popular ety- 
mology, derived from its French name, primavhre^ is the first rose of spring, the 
prima veris^ which could never have been given, as Dr Prior says (p. 183), * to a 
plant that in form and colour is so unlike a rose.' * The true etymology,' says Skrat, 
in a note quoted by Littledale {Two Noble Kins. I, i, 7), * is rather primula veris, if 
the word was taken from Latin ; but Brachet supposes that it was merely borrowed 
from the Ital. primavera^ a name used of flowers that come in the early spring.* 
*Pryme rolles is the name,' says Prior, * it bears in old books and MSS. Chaucer 
writes it one word, primerole^ which is an abbreviation of Fr. primeverole^ Ital. pri- 
maverola^ dim. o^ prima vera, Uomjlor di prima vera^ the first spring flower.' [* Pale * 
here corresponds, I think, with the ^ faint primrose * in Mid. N. D. in the passage 
above referred to. — Ed.] 

143. vnmarried] Steevens quotes a note of Warton on Milton's line in Lycidas : 
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To make you Garlands of) and my fweet friend, 
To drew him o're, and ore. 
Flo. What? like a Coarfe ? 

149- ^mu] slrffiB \ti. '73, '7S, 'S5, Rann, Mai. 



c. flowre deluce, being 



* Flovrc dclice,' he observes, ' that which Ibey lUe to 
in Latine called Flos detitiarttm' — Ed.] Ben Jons 
way: ' Bring rich CamalioDS, Flower-de-luccs, Lillies.' I^rd liHCon also separates 
them: ' Id Aprilt follow, The Double while Violet; Ibe Wall-tlower; The Slock- 
Gilly-doweT; The Coiulip, Flower- De-lJces, aod Lillies of NalareE.'[p. 556, cd. 
Arber}. In heraldry, also, Ihe Fleur-de-lis and Ihe Lily are two distinct bearings. 
Then, from (he lime of Turner in 156S, Ibrougb Gerardc and Parkinson to Miller, all 
the bolanicol wriiers identify the Iris as the plant namei], and with this judgement 
most of our modem wriiers agree. We may, therefore, assume thai Shakespeare 
meant the liis as ihe flower given by Perdita, and we need not be surprised at his 
classing it among the Lilies. Botanical clossificalion was not very accurate in his 
day, and long after his lime two such celebrated men as Redout^ and De Candolle 
did not hesitate to include in the Liliaria not only Irises, but Daffodils, Tulipe, Fritil- 
laries, and even Orchids, [The student interested in such subjects will find an inves- 
ligalion of the origin of the heraldic Fleur-de-iia by ' C. H. P.' in Nalcs Sf Qu. 1856, 
II, i, 315 '^^ '45' wherein as an armorial bearing it has been supposed to represent 
•uccesiively a toad {_rrapand), the ' fers de Piques, ou de Hidlebardes,' and ' un 
ttefle,' a trefoil.— Ed.] 

147. O, Iheie] Ganick's version, ' Floriiel and Perdita,' reprinted in bis Werks, 
1774, contains many lypographica! errors, albeit on the title page it is sajd to be ' care- 
fully corrected ' 1 for instance, where Perdita soys to Camillo in line 130'Out alas. 
You'd be as lean, etc.. Garrick's version makes Perdita say ' You'd be as iltan! etc. ; 
again in line 481 ' Farther than Deucalion ' is converted into ' Far than eur Jtucation^ 
etc. Hence a shade of sospicion is cast over any unusual reading. Nevertheless, 
Garrick has one here which has hitherto escaped notice- The present exclamation 
' O,' which we perceive lo be almost meaningless here when our attention is called 
lo it, Garrick reads as an abbreviation of nf: ' o' these I lack,' etc., which 1 incline to 
think is the true reading.^ — Ed. 

148, 149. and my . . . and ore] This phrase is cited by Wai.kkr {Cril. i, 56) 
among many others as nn instance of what ' may, perhaps, be described as an in- 
stinctive striving after a natural arrangement of words, inconsistent, indeed, with 
modem English grammar, but perfectly authorised by thai of the Elizabethan age;' 
and Walker thus translates it into Greek idiom : uofl" ipa^ fiiv orcflni'uoai, roirra* Si 
au irdtTo KaTotnopfaat. ll is not easy lo draw a diatinclion between this ' instinctive 
■triving alter a natural arrangement ' and a change of construction due to change of 
thought. It is perhaps possible lo a]jply the Utter explanation to the present passage. 
Perdita begins by wishing for enough dowers lo make garlands of for all her com- 
panions and for Florizel, at the mere thought of whom the wish springs up not only 
lor enough 10 make garlands for bim, but to strew him o'er and o'er. I am not sure 
whether the following instance from Sidney's Arcadia, p. 319, ed. 1598, would come 
tinder Walker's 'instinctive striving' or not: • I must be Ihe death of my mother; 
who how wicked soever, yet I would she had receiued her puoisbment by some other-' 
See note oa Ai Ymt Likt It, II, iii, 1 1, of this edition.— Ed. 
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Perd. No, like a banke, for Loue to lye, and play on: 
Not like a Coarfe : or if : not to be buried. 
But quickc, and in mine armes. Come, take your flours, 
Me thinkes I play as I haue feene theni do 
In Whitfon-Paflorals : Sure this Robe of mine 
Do's change my difpofition: 

Flo. What you do, 
Still betters what is done. When you fpeake (Sweet) 



158 



pastoralt Johas. uihiln 
Cp. 

158. iillersi bHUr F^. 



152. Br,/.-] «r,y;-Th«>b. 
155. WkitjQU-PaJlQiaUl Ff, Rowe. 
Whiliund' pustorals Htn. vihitiun 



152. or if] Tbere may be here eilber on omiEsian al so, whereof Abbott, § 64, 
giTes several examples, oc Iherc may be an omisbion of ' a coarse,' — howsoever ex- 
pluined, i( is an idnim wbicb is to be found, I suppose, in every language.—ED. 

'55' Whitsori' Pastorals] 1 have not been successful in finding any notice of 
Pailorah whicb were peculiar lo Wbilsuntide. Mysltrin were performed at that 
sealoD. and all manner of boisterous games. See Harrison's England, Rlubhes, 
AnalBmy of Atusa, Mny Games, p. 148,— AWw Sh. Soc. Refrinl. Tkt Ch/ster Plays, 
and Tht Coventry MysUrits, repnnled by Tkt Shaktsprarr Sbc, or Strutt, 13RANDE, 
Douce, Chambubs's Baoi of Days, and Dvfk's Folk-Lorr. It is a mailer of small 
moment. Il would bardly be lilting Ihal I'erdila sliould compare ber speech and 
actions to anylhing less refined than a t'osloral. and it was only al Wbilsuntide that 
she would be likely lo see any Ihealrical performances at all, — Eu. 

isB, cic. When you apeake. eic.J C. I), Mount (yV. *■ ^*r. 1893, Vlll, iil, 305) 
points out the following parallel : ' The force al loue . . . dolh fin enchaine the louen 
judgement vpon her that boldes the raines of bis mind, that whatsoeuer she dolh is 
euer in his eyes best. And that best, being by ihe continuall motion of our changing 
life, turned by her lo any other thing, thai thing agoine bccommeth best. ... If she 
sit Mill, that is best; ... If she waike, no douU thai is be$t, . . . If she be silent, that 
wilhoul comparison is best. . . . But if sbec spealie.he will take il vpon his dcalh ihat 
is best, the quintescence of each word, being dislilled downe into his alTccted soule.' 
—Sidney, Arcadia [p. 368. ed. 1598]. ' The thought,' adds Mount, • bowaoever irue, 
is not liite or obvious, and it can scarcely he donbied that Shakespeare bomiwed it 
from Sidney. It is a good example of bis power to embellish in borrowing." — 
NoTTFLLE {^£tiu/r, ctc. p. 9*1 ciUs attention to the similority of Floriiel'* speech to 
■ 'Cradle Song' of Victor Hugo, as follows; 



Quand lu cbnnles. bercee 
Le soir, enlre mes bras, 
Enlends-lu ma pens^e 
Qui te r£pond lout bos? 
Ton Aoax chant me rappelle 
Lcs plu-s beaux de mes jours : 
Ah ! chanlei, chanlei, ma belle, 
Cbantet, chantec toujouis I 



La Bercbuse. 

Quand lu ris. sur la boucbe 
L'^mour s'tpanouit, 
Et soudoin le farouche 
.Sou peon s'ivanouit. 
Ah! le rire Hd^le 
Prouve un c<FUr sans dAount 
Ah I riei, rir:, ma belle, 
Riei, riei toujours! 
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rid haue you do it euer : When you fing, 

rid haue you buy, and fell fo : fo giue Almes, 

Pray fo : and for the ordering your Affayres, 

To fing them too. When you do dance, I wifh you 

A waue o'th Sea, that you might euer do 

Nothing but that : moue ftill, flill fo : 

And owne no other Fun6lion. Each your doing. 



160 



165 



159, 160. rid'\ rU F^, Rowe. 
164, 165. Nothing,,. And owne\ One 
line, Mai. Steev. Vai. Knt, Sing. Huds. 



164. moue\ but so move Ktly. 
to .•] 50^ my fair Cap. 



Quand tu dors calme et pure 
Dans I'ombre, sous mes yeux, 
Ton baleine murmure 
Des mots barmonieux ; 



Ton beau corps se r^vdle 
Sans voile et sans atours ; 
Ab ! dormez, dormez, ma belle, 
Dormez, dormez toujours ! 



164. moue still, still so] Tbe Cowden-Clarkes : Tbe iteration of * still ' in the 
peculiar way in which Shakespeare has used it in connection with tbe two mono- 
syllables * more ' and * so/ gives the musical cadence, tbe alternate rise and fall, the 
to-and-fro undulation of the water, the swing of the wave, with an effect upon the 
ear that only a poet gifted with a fine perception would have thought of. — Abbott 
(§ 5^) • Here * still,* which means always^ is remarkably emphatic, and may, per- 
haps, be pronounced as a quasi-dissyllable. 

165. Each your doing,] Johnson : That is, your manner in each act crowns tbe 
act. — Walker (CnV. i, 74) : Here, I think, a line has dropt out, or possibly two, 
which, if preserved, would have obviated the difficulty of construction, which forms 
the only blot in this most exquisite speech. Omissions of the press are, I think, 
remarkably frequent in this play. — The Cowden-Clarkes : The whole sentence 
shows its interpretation to be : — * The grace with which you perform every act is so 
choice in each particular, that it crowns whatever you may at each present moment 
be doing, and renders all your acts queens.' — Hudson : I can hardly assent to 
[Walker's conjecture] as regards the amount lost ; but there is evidently some bad 
corruption in the passage, both sense and verse being out of joint ; and I have no 
doubt that a word or two got lost from the text and one or two other words changed. 
Instead of * what you are doings the sense clearly requires * what you have done* 
In this point, my conjecture is, that * doing ' got repeated from the second line before, 
and then you have was altered to * you are,' so as to accord with * doing ' ; thus ren- 
dering the clause incoherent with the context. With the changes I have ventured to 
make, both sense and verse seem brought into proper order. * Each your doing 
crowns what you are doing, in the present deeds,' is neither English nor sense, and 
no glozing can make it so. [Hudson's text reads : * — move still, still so, and own | 
No other function. Each your doing is \ So singular in each particular, | Crowning 
what you have done i'the present deed^ \ That all your acts are queens.'] — Rolfe: 
* Your manner in each act, so unparalleled in each particular, crowns the act so that 
it becomes queenly.' — Deighton : Each movement of yours, every trait of manner, 
so unique of its kind, so individual to yourself, in every part and portion of it, gives 
a crown of glory to whatever you are doing at any particular moment, so that all your 
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(So lingular, in each particular) 

Crownes what you are doing, in the prefent deeds, 

That all your Aftes, are Queenes. 

Pcrd. O Doricles, 
Your praifes are too large : but that your youth 
And the true blood which peepes fairely through't, 
Do plainly giue you out an vnilain'd Sphepherd 
With wifedome, I might feare (my DoricUs) 



173 



Mil. V»r. 'Ji, Cell. i. Sing. Dyce. Su. 
fairly ptips tkrimgh it Stee». Var. '03, 
'13, Klly. fcefi ta...llirough 1/ Coll. ii, 
iii (MS). ftcpclk...lhreugk'l Glo. Wh. 
ii, Dm. 

172, 173- Sphepherd. ..lei/tdome^ F,. 
!hefkerd,...V!i!dom, Rowe, Pope, shep- 
herd ; ...wisdom Theol). el seq (sub*.). 



167. ynt ari\you'r« Pope + , Dyce ii, 
Ui, tluds. 

dttds\ deed Spedding ap. Cam. 

168. Qutenis\ queen's Sing. Klly. 
171. peepei...thtiaigh't'\ Ff.Kot.Cain. 

pieps farth...lkraugh )VRowc + . peeps 
se...thrBugkt Cap. Wh. i. Dyce ii, iii, 
Rife, ptepi. .. through il'^M.'l^, Rann, 

acts are querns, sovereign in nature, supreme in escellence. [Whalevcr difli<ally 
■here is in ibis parage lies in tbe pbrase ' in tbe presenl deeds.' Il does nol seem (a 
have occurred <o any of the crilioi (hal in these words Floriiel is referring lo Perdila'e 
present distribution of Rowers and lo her bearing loward her guests. Had the phrase 
been 'at tbe presenl time,' which is, I think, its equivalent in meaning, no one, I sup- 
pose, would have deemed the sentence corrupt or mutilated. Tbe whole sentence may 
be paraphrased : Your way of doing everything (ao peculiarly your own in every par- 
ticular) crowns what you arc at presenl doing, so that all your atu are queens'.— Ed.] 

16S. are Queenes] Simger: > Are queen's,' i. r. the acts of a queen. [A reading, 
which, as Deighlon Says, is not an improvement.] 

171, peepes fairely] Mai.one; So Marlowe, in his Here and Leander: — 
' Through whose while skin, softer than soundest sleep, With damask eyes the ruby 
blood doth peep.'[ TSiVrf Stsliad, tines 39, 40. This i» within the limit which if u- 
signed to Marlowe as bis share of the Poem]. Both Collier's MS and Capell in- 
sert ic before ' fairly '; the Text. Notes will show other devices to which Editors have 
resorted in order to impart rhythm to this line of pro>:e. — R. G. WHITE is outspoken 
in bis confidence that some addition is necessary, and Walker (Cril. iii, 104) pro- 
posed SB. unaware Ihal he bad been anticipated. ' 1 feel assured,' he says, ' that 
Shakespeare wrote, "which peep so fairly," etc. This, it is true, heightens, — or 
rather makes more palpable, — the unintentional compliment to Klorizel \ but this is 
only in keeping with tbe frank simplicity of tbe princely shepherdess. Perhaps the 
contiguity of '^/airly ' to 10 [^and long s being next neighbours in (he printer's cose — 
Leilsom] misled the compositor," — Staunton ; The rhythm does not require the addi- 
tion [of jo] ; we need only make a slight transposition and read : — ' And the true 
blood which through il fairly peeps.' [It should be noted that Walker {Cril. ii, 260) 
includes this phrase : ' peepi so ' among bis examples of ' absorption,' under which 
head, I think, it undoubtedly belongs, and thai so is really present in the line. — Ed] 

173, 173. Sphepherd With wiaedome,] Cott.suK {Inlrod. p. 367): All modem 
edilon, so far as 1 know, (lervert the true meaning of lliis passage by changing the 
ptntctualion of F, ; that is, bypuRing a comma afler 'ibepherd' and omitlinf> thai 
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You wooM me the falfe way. 

Flo. I thinke you haue 175 

As little skill to feare, as I haue purpofe 

176. skill^ call Daniel. 176. to feare] in fear Han. 



after * wisdom,' thus connecting the phrase * With wisdom * with * I might fear.* But 
it is proi>erly, as indicated by the Folio punctuation, connected with ' unstained/ the 
meaning being < a shepherd unstain'd with wisdom,' that is, an unsophisticated shep> 
herd, who, according to Perdita's meaning, says what he thinks, frankly, and without 
reserve, and also without flattery. This construction had its origin in the inflected 
period of the language. For example, the Anglo-Saxon version of John, i, 9, 
reads ; * S6th Le<5ht wges, thaet onlyht aelcne cumendne man on thysne middan-eard,* 
that is, * True light [it] was, that lighteth each coming man into this mid-earth,' in- 
stead of * each man coming into this mid-earth.' [Although this transposition of the 
adjective or participle is common enough in Shakespeare, — ^Walker (Crit. i, 160) 
gives nearly twenty pages of examples, and Abbott, § 419 tf, cited by Corson, gives 
also many examples, — yet I think it extremely doubtful that there is such a transposi- 
tion in the present instance. * Unstained with wisdom * conveys an idea which can- 
not be adopted without pause. To imply that the possession of wisdom leaves a 
stain on the character is unusual, to say the least. To paraphrase it by * sophisticated * 
is to tone down a very strong expression to a mild one. Are we to infer that had 
Florizel given proofs of wisdom Perdita would have been afraid of him ? Such must 
be the case if we believe that while he was ' unstained with wisdom ' she could trust 
him. I think the modem editors, following Theobald, are right in the punctuation 
of the present passage. — Ed.] 

176. skill to feare] Warburton : To have skill to do a thing was a phrase then 
in use equivalent to our to have a reason to do a thing. — Heath (p. 2l6) : Skill is 
generally obtained by ex]>erience and frequent practice. I apprehend Florizel's 
meaning is : < I have given you so little occasion for fear, since my acquaintance with 
you, that you as little know how to begin to fear me, as I am from giving you any 
just ground for doing it.'[Quoted with approval by Halliwell.] — Capell: This is 
a compliment to his mistress's innocence ; for the innocent themselves are disposed 
to think others so, and unapprehensive of harm to them. — M. Mason (p. 135): I 
cannot approve of Warburton's explanation of this passage, or believe that to have a 
skill to do a thing ever meant to have reason to do it ; of which, when he offered it, 
he ought to have produced one example at least. The fears of women on such oc- 
casions are generally owing to their experience ; they fear, as they blush, because 
they understand ; it is to this that Florizel alludes when he says that Perdita had 
' little skill to fear.* So Juliet says to Romeo : * But trust me, gentleman, I'll prove 
more true Than those that have more cunning to be strange.' — Malone : * You as 
little know how to fear that I am false, as,' etc. — Dyce {Remarks j^t. 83) : Warburton 
was surely right in explaining * skill ' reason. The word with that meaning is very 
common in our earliest writers, and is occasionally found in those of Shakespeare's 
time : * Hence Englands Heires apparant haue of Wales bin Princes, till Our Queene 
deceast conceald her Heire, I wot not for what skillJ* — Warner's Continuance of 
Albion's England, 1606, p. 415. [In his Gloss. Dyce added : * For in that desert is 
fulle defaute of watre : and often time it fallethe, that where men fynden watre at o 
tyme in a place, it faylethe another tyme. And for that ^kylle, thei make none habi- 
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To put you to't. But come, our dance I pray, 
Your hand {my Perdita:) fo Turtles paire 
That neuer meane to part. 

Perd. lie fweare for 'em. 

Pol. This is the prettiefV Low-borne LalTe, that euer 
Ran on the greene-ford : Nothing flie do's, or feemes 
But fmackes of fomething greater then her felfe, 
Too Noble for this place. 

rSo. /or Vm] /or Ihtm Gip. /or ant 
RilsoD, Theob. conj,, Rann. 

[Muaic. Dunce forming. Cap. 
181, frMitJl'] fiuitit Pope i. Wh. i. 



184 

l8j. grtent/ord} Ro«e-f-,Cap. Ktly. 
grfcnsward Var. '73. 

] jflvj Coll, ii, iii (MS), 
[ Anon. Kp. Cun. 



laciouni there.'— r^f Voiagi and TravaiU 0/ Sir John MoundeviU.Wl.,^.^%,t.A. 
172s ]— Collier (ed. it) : Dyce might find various proofs [ihnt ■ skill ■ means nai<m\ 
in Richardson's Did , without taking the liouble [0 search in Warner. I was so 
coniideut that the passage would be well utidetElood that I did not think iny infonna- 
[jon of the kind necessary. Some Doles are written to illuEtlBte an author, others lo 
illustrate a commenlalor ; (he latter may be usiiatly omitted.— Hall i WELL : 'Skill,' 
reason. This archaic use of the word was tiot ijiiite obsolete in Shakespeare's time, 
and i( seems most natural to (bus interpret it in this passage. — R. G. WHlilt : ■ Skill ' 
was used in the sense of cunning, knotolidgi, and so, of reason ; which lait is its 
meaning here, as Warburton Brst pointed out. 

178. Tunlea] Haktjng (p. 191): The Turtle-dove (Coliimia <«r(«r) has been 
noticed by poets in all ages as an emblem of love and constancy. 

iSo. He sweate for 'em] Johnson : I fancy this half line is placed 10 a wrong 
person. And that the king begins bis speech aside :— ' Pol. • I'll swear for 'em, This 
is.' etc. — RiTsoN (Jttmaris, p. 70): We should doubtless read thus: — ■ I'll swear for 
Btify I. t. I will answer or engage for myself. Some alteration is abrolulely necessary. 
This seems the easiest, and the reply will then be perfectly becoming her character. 
[That is, ' becoming to the character ' of Ritson'fi Perdita. Theobald made the same 
conjecture in his correspondence with Warburton; see Nicliols. lUusl. ii, 364. Any 
alteration is absolutely wKnccessary. Sec Trns-vson in Appendix, p. 359. — Ed.] 

182. greene-sord] Dvce {Few Nntri, p. 80) ; The modem editors print ' green- 
nmrd' : but the other was undoubtedly Shakespeare's form of the word, Milton 
also wrote it ' sord ' 1 ' I' the midst an altar as the land-mark stood. Rustic, of grassy 
lerj,' — Par. Loll, xi, 433 (where Fenlon substituted iw/; but Newtot) and Tndd 
restored the old reading). . . . Coles, in his English-Latin Did. |«ub. SarorJ), gives : 
'The green surard. Cespes.' 

182. aeemes] Collikr (ed. ii) : The MS tells us to read says for ' seems,' and 
we readily believe him. — R. G. White (cd. i) ; Inasmuch as says was written laiei 
in Shakespeare's day, and ' nothing she seems ' has no acceptable meaning here, (he 
correction of Collier's MS is received into the te»[. [In his ed. ii, While returned to 
'seems' without comment.] — Daniel (p. 4'i) : Qy. read: 'Nothing she does *«/ 
«eems Or smacks,' etc. The reading of Collier's MS is, however, to my mind prefer- 
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o need of change. — Ed.] 
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Cam. He tels her fomething 185 

That makes her blood looke on't : Good footh (he is 
The Queene of Curds and Creame. 

Clo. Come on : ftrike vp. 

Dorcas, Mop/a muft be your Miftris : marry Garlick 
to mend her kifling with. 190 

186. makes, .,(nCt\ wakes her blood . 189,190. Prose, Ff, Ro we + . Divid- 

look on't Coll. ii (MS). ing lines as in F,, Han. Cap. et seq. 

looke oti't'] Ff, Rowe, Pope i, 189. marry"] marry, Theob. et seq. 

Coll. i, ii, Wh. 1, Ktly. look out Theob. 190. with.'] with. — Theob. i. with — 

et cet. Theob. ii, Warb. Johns, with ! Cam. 

186. makes her blood look on*t] Theobald : I dare say I have restored the 
true reading \jnit'\ ; and the meaning must be this : the prince tells her something 
that calls the blood up into her cheeks, and makes her blush. She, but a little before, 
uses a like expression to describe the prince's sincerity, which appeared in the honest 
blood rising on his face : — * And the true bloody which ]>eep8 forth fairly through it.^ 
— Knight : We are not quite sure that Theobald's correction is necessary. The idea 
reminds one of the fine line in Donne : — * Her pure and eloquent blood Spoke in her 
veins, and such expression wrought. You might have almost said her body thought.* 
— Collier (ed. ii, where his text reads : * That wakes her blood : look on't.*) : It was 
a not uncommon error for our old printers to use m for w and vice versA. Such, 
according to the MS, was the case here, * makes ' having been inserted for wakes. 
Camillo calls the attention of Polixenes to the innocent blush Florizel has raised upon 
the cheek of Perdita, and he beautifully speaks of it as having * waked her blood,' 
and called it up into her face. . . . Our lection is a most charming restoration ; and 
the colon after * blood ' was also inserted by the MS. In Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 
Pt. II, Act V, sc. i, the very same blunder is committed by the printer of the 4to, who 
has given the text, *And make black Jove to crouch and kneel to me,' when it ought 
unquestionably to be, *And wake black Jove,' etc., as, indeed, the text stands in the 
early 8vo edition. [Collier deserted this * charming restoration ' in his subsequent 
edition.] — Lettsom (Blackwod, A\xg. 1853, p. 201): Theobald's Mook out' is the 
received reading, and an excellent emendation it is. But on the whole we prefer 
Collier's MS, which, though perhaps not quite so poetical as Theobald's, strikes us as 
more natural and simple when taken with the context. On second thoughts, we are 
not sure that it is not more poetic and dramatic than the other. At any rate, we give 
it our suffrage. — R. G. White (ed. i) : Collier's MS utterly destroys this vivid and 
beautiful figurative expression of the sudden mounting of the blood into a maiden's 
cheek at the words of her lover. — Dyce {Strictures, p. 84) : To my thinking Theo- 
bald's emendation is much more probable, and does much less violence to the old 
text than Collier's MS. The misprint of *on't' for out is very common in early 
books ; e. g. * Princes may pick their suffering noble ont, etc. — Fletcher's Bloody 
Brother, IV, i. Also Tivelfth Night, III, iv, 222 : * And laid my honour too unchary 
<>«'/.' — Staunton adds Cym. II, iii, 48: — * Must wear the print of his remembrance 
on't: 

1 89. marry] This is the common expletive. From the absence of a comma after it, 
it is not to be supposed that Dorcas advises the Clown to woo and wed garlick, 
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Mop. Now in good time. 

Clo. Not a word,a word, we ftand vpon our manners, 
Come, ftrike vp. 

Heere a Daunce of Shepheards and 
Skephearddeffes. 
Pol. Pray good Shepheard, what faire Swaine is this, 
Which dances with your daughter t" 

Shep. They call him DoricUs, and boalls himfelfe 
To haue a worthy Feeding ; but I haue it 



19*1 •93- Prose, Pope + . 

193, 196. CBmt..,TBkal\ Ooe lice, Cap. 
Mfll. Steev. Var. Sbg. 

'93' Jtrike vp.'\ slriii 
[Dance. Cap. 

[Miuick. Mai. 

196. Fray'] I prjy Utn 
Walker, Ktly. 

197. H'hUh] »WoPope + . 



"f. P>P«-i 



Fray you 



l()S. ttndboafls\andhtb0aslsV,oviK-^ , 
Var. Kann, Mai. Stccv. Var. '03, '13, 
Ktly. he boast! Cap. 'a beasti Mai. 

195. Feeding] briidiHg Han. Wnrb. 
Coll, (MS). 

l>«t...if] I have it hit Hunter, 
Sing. Ktly. /*«/ Aaiv iV Walker, Dyce 
ti, iil, Coll. ili, Huds. 

although it U not impossible ihat such was tbc mterprFtBlion of the compceilor, 
Mopsa's reply is ihe eicUmation, so frequent in Shakespeare, which adapt! itself lo 
every varying Diood. Here, of couise, il is that of intense indignation. — Ed. 

192-196. Not . . . Piay] Walker (CnV. iii, 105) proposes to divide.and read! 
■ Not a word, a word : { We rland upon our manners. — Come, strike up. { Pol. Pray 
j-CK, good,' etc. ' The converse error, /™y jiai ioi fray ' he adds, 'is ver)' common; 
in Geaumonl and Fletcher alone it has riiiated the metre in some hundreds of places.' 
[Walker failed 10 see that the Clown's speeches throughout are in prose — a mistake 
into which some modern editors have also fallen. — El>.] 

199. worthy Feeding] Johnson : I conceive ' feeding ' lo be a pasture, and a 
' worthy feeding ' lo be a iracl of pasturage not inconsiderable, not unworthy of my 
daughter's fortune. — Steevens ; Dr Johnson's enplanalion is jusL So in Draylon'a 
Mamcalf [nea-T the end] : ' Finding Ihe feeding, for which he had toil'd To have 
kept safe, by these vile cBllle spoil'd.' Again, in Ihe Siitk [SneHtA'\ Song of 
PolyolhioH. ' — so much thai do rely Upon their feedings, flocks, and Iheir ferlilily,' 

199. but I hsue it] The Ten. Notes show the changes here made under Ihe 
cover of iransposUioti. Abkott (§ izS) says Ihat ' but ' perhaps means onfy: 'thai 
is, "I have il merely on his own report, and I believe it loo." ' — Roufe: We may 
perhaps explain the 'but' here by taking Ihe words that fallow as an emphatic addi- 
tion lo what precedes : he boasts Ihat he has a good farm ; but as I have bis word 
for it, I believe him. for he looks truthful. Or we may say it Is one of those cases in 
which an inlermedlate iboughl is ' understood ' hut not eipressed : be boasls of his 
farm ; [a mere boast you may say] bui I have his word for it, etc. [ Instead of tor- 
turing ' but ' would il not be simpler to consider Ihe clouEe r ' boasls himself 10 have 
a worthy feeding ' as an indirect quolalion, a continuation, in fact, of the common 
report tvliicb gives him the name Lloricles ? ' They call hlin Doricles and (they say) 
boasts himself lo have.' etc. In this way. the advenolive ' Init ' retains lis ordinary 
force : ' but, 00 Ihe other hand, I have it upon his owo report,' etc. — Eo.] 
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Vpon his owne report, and I beleeue it : 200 

He lookes like footh : he fayes he loues my daughter, 

I thinke fo too ; for neuer gaz'd the Moone 

Vpon the water, as hee'l ftand and reade 

As ^twere my daughters eyes : and to be plaine, 

I thinke there is not halfe a kifle to choofe 205 

Who loues another beft. 

PoL She dances featly. 

Shep, So (he do's any things though I report it 
That fhould be filent : If yong Doricles 

Do light vpon her, (he (hall bring him that 210 

Which he not dreames of. Enter SeruanU 

Ser. O Mafter : if you did but heare the Pedler at the 
doore, you would neuer dance againe after a Tabor and 
Pipe : no, the Bag-pipe could not moue you : hee finges 
feuerall Tunes, fafter then you'l tell money : hee vtters 215 
them as he had eaten ballads, and all mens eares grew to 
his Tunes. 217 

206. lVho...be/l.'\ Which loves the 208. Sajhe"] She Warb. 

other best. Han. Who loves the other 21 1. Scene vi. Pope + . 

best. Rann. Who loves the other more, 216. ^ew']^row Rowe ii, Pope, Han. 

M. Masun. Huds. 

201. sooth] That is, truth ; of which Schmidt will give many examples. 

203,204. reade . . . eyes] Whiter (p. 114): The following passages, in which 
the author was not led by bis subject into this train of ideas, will perfectly convince 
the reader, that the booh and the eye of beauty (whatever might be the cause of so 
strange an association) were deeply engrafted on the imagination of the Poet: — 
* Reason becomes the marshal to my will, And leads me to your eyes \ when I o'er- 
look Lover's stories, written in Love's richest bookJ* — Mid. N. D. II, ii, 120; * If that 
the Dauphin there, thy princely son, Can in this book of beauty read, " I love." . . . 
K. Philip. What say'st thou, boy ? look in the lady's face. Lewis. I do, my lord ; 
and in her eye I find A wonder, or a wondrous miracle.' — King John, II, ii, 484-497. 
[To these examples is added the present passage.] 

206. another best] Abbott (§ 88) : An is apparently here put for the. This is, 
however, in accordance with our common idiom : * they love one an other,' which 
ought strictly to be either, * they love, the one the other,' or * they love, one other.' 
The latter form is still retained in * they love each other ;' but as in * one other,' there is 
great ambiguity, it was avoided by the insertion of a second * one ' or * an,' thus, * they 
love one an-other.' This is illustrated by Matt, xxiv, 10 (Tyndale) : * And shall be- 
traye one anoihtx and shall hate one the other ;' whereas Wickliffe has, * ech other.' 

211. not dreames of] For many examples of the omission of do before «<?/, see 
Abbott (§ 305). Also lines 456 and 528, below. 

215. tell] That is, count \ still in use as the title of an officer in a bank. 
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Clo, He could neuer come better : hee fhall come in : 218 
I loue a ballad but euen too well, if it be doleful! matter 
merrily fet downe : or a very pleafant thing indeede, and 220 
fung lamentably. 

Ser, He hath fongs for man, or woman, of all fizes : 
No Milliner can fo fit his cnftomers with Gloues : he has 
the prettieft Loue-fongs for Maids, fo without bawdrie 
(which is ftrange,) with fuch delicate burthens of Dil- 225 
do's and Fadings : lump-her, and thump-her; and where 

223. cnftomers'] F,. Warb. Cap. Var. Rann. didU-dos 

225. burthens] burdens Johns. Johns. 

Dildo's] dildds Theob. Han. 226. Fadings] f apings Rowe ii, Pope. 

fa dings Theob. + , Cap. 



219, 220. dolefull . . . merrily] Steevens: This seems to be another stroke 
aimed at the title-page of Preston's Cambises : * A lamentable tragedy mixed full of 
pleasant mirth,* etc. [Cf. * very tragicall mirth.' — Mid. N, D. V, i, 64.] 

222. of all sizes] Deighton : As though he were talking of fitting a person with 
a garment, and he goes on immediately to speak of a milliner fitting his customers 
with gloves. 

223. his cnstomers] Malone : In the time of our author and long afterward the 
trade of a milliner was carried on by men. 

225. Dildo's] Murray {^N. E. D.) : A word of obscure origin used in the re- 
frains of ballads. [It had also a coarse meaning which at times gave point to the 
refrain. — Ed.] 

226. Fadings] Theobald {Nichohy ii, 364) called attention to this word in Beau. 
& Fl.'s Knight of the Burning Pestle y III, v : * George, I will have him dance fading 
— Fading is a fine jig' [1. e. a merry song or ballad]. — Tykvvhitt added the follow- 
ing from Jonson's Irish Masque : *and daunsh a fading at te vedding,' [p. 240, where 
Gifford remarks of * fading ' that * this word, which was the burden of a popular Irish 
song, gave the name to a dance frequently noticed by our old dramatists. Both the 
song and the dance appear to have been of a licentious kind.'] From some Irish 
antiquaries to whom he applied Malone received the following information concern- 
ing this dance: * It is called Rinca Fada^ and means literally *the long dance.* 
Though yJzr^/ is a reed, the name of the dance is not borrowed from it ; ^^fada is the 
adj., long, and rinca the subst., dance." In Irish the adj. follows the subst., differ- 
ing from the English construction; hence rinca fada \ faedan is the diminutive, and 
means little reed ; faedan is the first person of the verb to whistle^ either with the lii>s 
or with a reed, i. e. I whistle. This dance is still practised [/. e. in 1803] on re- 
joicing occasions in many parts of Ireland ; a king and queen are chosen from 
amongst the young persons who are the l)est dancers ; the queen carries a garland 
composed of two hoops placed at right angles, and fastened to a handle ; the hoops 
are covered with flowers and ribbands ; you have seen it, I dare say, with the May- 
maids. Frequently in the course of the dance the king and queen lift up their joined 
hands as high as ihey can. she still holding the garland in the other. The most re- 
mote couple from the king and queen first pass under; all the rest of the line linked 
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fome ftretch-mouth'd Rafcall, would (as it were) meane 227 
raifcheefe, and breake a fowie gap into the Matter, hee 

ai8. saf\ j„fie Coll. ii. iii (MS), Sing. Wh. Dycc ii, iii. 

togclber Tollow in lucceulon ; wben Lbe litt bu pused, the kingand queen suddenly 
face about and front Ihctr companions; Ibis is often repealed during the dance, nnd 
the various undulaiions are pretty enongb, resembling Ibe movemenls of a Kfjicnt. 
Tbe dancers on ibr first of May visit such newly-wedded pairs of a certaia rank as 
have been married since lost Mayday in Ibe neigh bourbood. who commonly lieslow 
on them a stuffed ball richly decked wilb gold and silver lace (this I never heard of 
before), and accompanied with a present of money, to regale tbemselves after Ibe 
dunce. This dnnce is practised when Ibe bonfires are lighted up, the queen hailing 
the return of summer in a popular Irish song, beginning : •■ Thuga mair sein en sour* 
ving " — We lead on summer,— see ! sbe follows in our train.' [Quoted by Knight 
and lUlliwell.]— MaLo.se gives a stania with the refrain, WilA a fading, from a 
song in Sportivt H'it, 1656, p. 58; and ChaPI-eLL (p. 235) gives the whole song and 
the music of it. and remarks that ■ tfiti a fading {at fadding) seems to be used as a 



ie.burden, like Dtrry dawn, Jfry 
{NfVi Eug. Diet.) says the ' Etymology is \ 
bus been su^eslcd ; but cf. /im'c, " To dai 

22(1. lump-ber, and thump-her] Coi. 



', itottHy no, etc.' — Last I; 

lown: the Irish /r 

from town to counlry" ( 



pl|>C. 



'.R : The burdens of old songs and bal- 
iployed long before and afterwards. 
2z8. gap] CoLUEft (ed. ii) adopts the word substituted by his MB./r/f, i, e. ijtst. 
Lettsom [Blaclriioad, 1853, Aug.) approved of it. — R. G. White accepts it not as a 
substitution, but ai a variant spelling of ■ gap,' and saya : ' The word meant, not a jest, 
as Collier defines it, but a coarse and boisterous explosion of mirth, and was oftener 
spelled with a g than a j, though always pronounced /apt. See Amim's Xcit of 
JViHttiii.- "So shee, foi^elting modesty. ^«/fr out a laughter." p. 31. Shak. Soc. cd.' 
— DVCE, who also prints japt, and defines it as a /fit, observes ' Grant Whife is quite 
mistaken when he asserts that it does not mean a jest : ... in the passage, which he 
cites from the Ntsf of Ninnirs, "gaple" U raereiy gaped. The verbs 10 ga/'i and to 
jap* are perfectly distinct words.' — STAUNTON : A ' foul gap ' means a gross paren- 
thesis. Sec Puitenbam's Arir of Pctsie, Lib. iii, cuiii, under Partnlhisii or the 
Inserlour [where, after giving the example of a parenthesis extending beyond three 
lines, tbe author remarks : ' This insertion is very long and vtlerly impertinent to the 
principall matter, and makes a great gappi in tbe tale,' etc., p, 181, ed. Arber. 
R. G. White, in bis Second Edition, abandoned the inlerprelafion given in his First, 
and merely notes that * japt is equivalent to a coarse jest.' A ■ foul jape ' is a ' coaree 
jest ' ; but japt of itself is merely a jest ; and when While adds that, ' the word had 
a very indecent sense ' he asserts what is only half true, and. moreover, true of the 
verb, not, I think, of the noun. In Elyot's Gowmenr (ii, 440, ed. Croft) we find: 
* beinge in this wyse foumysshed, translatynge iapes and tbynges In mater serious and 
true, he,' etc., whereon there is the following note by the excellent editor : ' In tbe 
author's [1. e. Elyot's] Dictionary we find the Latin verb alludtrt translated, " to 
doo a thynge in iafe, to speake metily or consent; somlvme it sygniReth lo speake 
some thynge which secretly hath some other understand yng." The Prompt. Parv. 
gives " lapf, nuga, frivolum, Kurrililas, /aprr, nugax, nugaculuB. lapyn (or tryflon) 
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[At 



makes the maid to anfwere, Whoop, doe me no kantte good 

man : put's him off, flights him, with Whoop, doe mee no 230 

harme good man. 

Pol. This is a braue fellow. 

Go. Beleeee mee, thou talkeft of an admirable con- 
ceited fellow, has he any vnbraided Wares ? 234 

13J. Bel/tie} F,. 234. vnbraiJtd'\ embroidid Coll. ii, 

*33. ^34- admirabh cBnctittd } Hy- iii (MS), Huds. embmi^/er'J Kianeai. 

phened by bU cdd, after Tbeob. eKCcpl Wara f} ffarrti : ¥,. 

Sing. Cam. Wh. ii. 

mipho, illado. ludifico, deludo." While Palbgmve has ■'/a/v. a trilyW—tnife, t. I." 
and " I jape, I lryflc,_/i* truffe, or ji triiffie, and je me bourdt, prim. ronj. I dyd hut 
japi with hym, and be loke it in good ernett ; ji nt mi fyi qui irufffT, at jf nt itu 
fii qut fntffiir, or je nt me fis qui bnurdtr a luv, el il le print a boH escianl." — 
L' AsclaireissiHeiU, pp. 233, 5S9, ll was also UBed in a coarse sense which Palsgrave 
renden into [a] French equivalenl. We lind both verb and Eubslanlive constaDlly ia 
Chaucer.' I tind two difltcullies in accepting jape : fasl, it is loa plausible. It is to 
be always borne in mind that of two readings the less obvious is 10 be preferred; 
'gap' u, certainly less obvious \}aa.n jafe. Moreover, White's assertion is doubtful : 
that jufe was oflener spelt with a g than a /. This has nol been tny observation, 
and if the 'copy' were dictated to the compositors, as is probable, the two words 
could nol have been confounded. Secondly, the phrase ' to ireai a jesi itilo the 
mailer ' is of douljtful propriety. It is certainly unusual. The same does not hold 
good of the phrase ' lo breai a gap into the matter." Wherefore, on the whole, ! 
prefer the reading of the Folio; 'gap.'— ED.] 

129. Whoop, doe me, etc.] A liibliogtaphy of this old song is given by Chap- 
pell on pp. 2o8. 774, logelher with the music A song with this burden is 10 be 
found in Fry's Aneifnt Foelry, ' but.' adds Chappell, ■ it would not be desirable (or 
republicallon.' Indeed, the humour, in the whole of this speech by the Clown, 
would be reliiihed by an Elizabethan audience, to whom the praises bestowed by the 
Clown 00 the decency of (he ballads, would be al once recognised as one of the 

231. This . . . fellow] Walker ( Vert, 86) : 1 think thi* ii a short line, u 
Folixenes speaks in verae throughout this scene [consequently ■ This is ' should be 
printed Thii^. 

234. vnbraided] JoKNsON: Surely we must read braided, for such are all the 
viares mentioned in the answer. Steevbns : I believe by ' unbraided wares ' the 
Clown means, has he anything besides laces which are braided, and are the principal 
commodity sold by ballad -singing pedlars. Yes, replies the servant, > he has ribands,' 
etc., which are things nol braided, but woven. The drift of ihe Clown'i question is 
eilher lo know whether Autolycus has anylhmg belter (ban is commonly sold by such 
vagrants ; anything worthy to be presented lo his mistress ; or, as probably, by inquir- 
ing for something which pedlars usually have not. lo escape laying out his money at 
■11. The following passage in Aitything for a quiil Life, however, leads me lo sup- 
pose Ihal there is here some allusion which I cannot explain: 'She says you vent 
ware that il not warrantable, braided ware, and ttui you give OM London measure ' 
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thinke a Smocke were a fliee-Angell, he fo chauntes to 
the fleeue-hand, and the worke about the fquare on't. 
Clo. Pre'thee bring him in, and let him approach fm- 

Perd. Forewarne him, that he vfe no fcurrilous words 
in's tunes. 

Clow. You haue of thefe Pedlcrs, that haue more in 



x^\. Jle/iu-hand'\ sUne-iand Han. 
Warb. Johns. C«p. Riinn, Coll. ii (MS). 
242. Pre'thci'l Prclhie Ff. 



.. in'i] iu his Cap. Vac. Rum, 
SlecT. Var. KnI. Sing. Ktly. 
[E«it .Setvanl. Cap. 



239, as they were] As one of Ihe two instances in this play of the blind fidelily 
with whicb, in tiniea past, edition after edition followed its predcceisor, it is worth 
nuling thai Dr Johnson printed this ' as " with an a|JOSlrophe, 'as, undoubtedly by ac- 
cident 1 ibe apcstrophe can bsve no meaning that I can discern. This typographical 
oversight was failhfully copied by the Varioruma of 177 j, 1778, 1785, 1793, 1803, 
1S13, 1S2I. and by Rann in 17S7. The Iwo exceptions between 1765 and 182I arc 
Malone'fl ed. in 1790, and the FinI Amrrican EJilion, printed in Philadelphia in 
•795- ^"'^ '^^ second exatnple, see V, i, 82. — En. 

241. sleeue-band] Peck (p. 241 ): What, in the name of modesty, is (he 'ileere- 
hand ' of a smock ? Every shirt or shift, it is well known, balh two sleeves for the 
bands and arms to go thro'. But this gives no sense to the passage. ' Sleeve -hand ' 
then, I make no doubt, is a mistake of the tratiscriber or printer for Silesia or slfasii 
hollaHd. ' iileasie hotland,' as Mr BlounI observes, ■ comtnoo people take to be all 
holland cloth which is sleight, or itl-wroughl. Whereas,' sailb be, ' that only is prop- 
erly SIttia or Silesia linnen, which is made in, & cornea from Siltsia in Germany.' 
This easie emendation make! sense S: humor of the passive, & the meaning is ; * Voa 
would Ihinli he im^nes everything which wears a shift (tho' the shift be never so 
thred-bare, & the wearer never so great a dowdy) to be a perfect angil' — Toi.let: 
The old reading is right or we must alter some passages in other authois. Thus in 
Inland's ColliclnHta, 1770, iv, 323: 'A surcoat [of crimson velvet] furred with 
mynever pure, the coUer, skirls and stem-hands garnished with ribbons of gold." So 
Cotgrnve : •Poi^et dc la chemise. The wrlal-band, or gathering at Ihe sleeue-hand, 
of a shirt.' Again, in Inland's ColMintta. iv, 293, King James's ' shurt was btoded 
with thred of gold," and on p. 341 the word 'sleeve-hand ' occurs, and seems to sig- 
nify the culTs of a aurcoal, as here it may mean the cuffs of a smock. 1 conceive Ihal 
the ' work abnut the square on't ' signifies the work or embroidery about tbe bosom 
part of D shin, which might then have been of a square form, or might have a square 
tucker, as Anne Bolen and Jane .'^eymour have in Houbniken's Portraits. So in 
Fairfax's Taiso, xii, st. 64 : ' Between her breasts the cruel weapon rives, Her curious 
square, emboasci! with swelling gold.' — Stef.VKNS 1 In a poem called ' The Faynling 
of a Curtitan,' in John Grange's Garden, 1577, we find: 'Their smockes are all 
bewrought about the necke and *«»*.'— Mai.one: So likewise in Holland's Sut- 
lenius, t6o6, p. 19 : ' who used to goe in his senatour's purple studded robe, trimmed 
with a jag^ or frindge at (he tleeve hnnd' 

246. You haue of Iheae Pcdters] If there be any Section in Abnott dealing 
with Partitive Ccnilivca like tbe present : ' You bitve tome of these pedlers,' it hat 
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them, then youl'd thinke (Sifter.) 

P(rd. I, good brother, or go about to thinke. 

Enter Antoliats finging. 
Lawne as wkik as driucn Snow, 
Cyprejfe blacki as ere was Crow , 



247. liim] 'fi, Theob. li, Warb. 
Johns. Vol. Rann, Mai. Sleev. Var. KaU 



251. CyprefTe] Ff, Rowe i, KUy.Cain, 
Cyprui Rowe ii el cet. 



escaped me, Cf. Ham. Ill, ii, 37: 'there be of them [hat will themselves laugh,' 
where W. A. Wright refers to Ltvii. ir, t6 ; > And Ihe priest thai is anointed shall 
briog of the bullock's blood,' etc.; and, in his Bible iVord-boik, lo Bacon, Essay 
xxxiii : ' Send oft of them, over Id the country," etc.— Ed. 

250. Ward (i, 437) compares this Song with one by Friar Tuck, in The Dewnfatl 
ef Roierl Ear! e/ HuHlinslon, aCleA in 1598 [Haililfs ZJorfz/fj, viii, 161]:— 'What 
lack ye ? What lack ye ? | What is it you will buy P | .\ny points, pins, or lacel, | 
Any laces, poiau, or pins ? | Fine gloves, line elosses, | Any busks or masks ? | Or any 
other pretty tilings V \ etc. 

751. CypteBse] W. A. Wkight (Note on 'a cypress, not a bosom Hideth my 
heart.' — Twelfth N. Ill, i, 119) : Cypress is a fine transpareal stuff now called crape. 
Compare Milton's PmuroiB, 35: 'Sable stole of cypress lawn.' Pilsgrave {ia- 
clarciaemenl, etc.) BJveKi 'Cypres for a woman's neckc — cresfif\' and Colgrave ; 
■ Crespe : m. Cipres ; also, Cobvreb Lawne.' In Jonson's Every Man in its Humour. 
I, iii, Ihe edition of 1616 reads ; ' And he . . . this man ! to conceale such reatl oma- 
menis as these, an<i sbaddow Iheir elor^e, as a Millaneis wife do's her wioughl stom- 
acher, with a emokie lawne, or a block cyprcMe?' The ctymolt^ of Ihe word has 
been considered doubtful. Skinner {Etymol. Angl.) regards it as a corruption of Ihe 
French cresfr, but suggests that it may be derived from the island of Cyprus, where it 
was Rrst manufactured. The latter derivation is the more probable. There are 
many instances in which arlicles of manufacture are named from ihe places where 
they were made, or at which they were commonly sold. For example, arras was so 
called from Arras, baudekyn from Baldacco or Bagdad, calico from Calicut, cambric 
from Cambray, cashmere from Cashmere, damask from Damascus, dimity from 
Damielta, dornick from Toumay, dowlas from Dourlans. tockeram from Locrenan, 
muslin from Mosul. The probability that cypress (or sipeis, as it is also spell) has a 
similar origin, is increased by finding that the island of Cyprus is associated with cer- 
tain manufaclures. In ihe Aniient Kalendars and Inventories of the Treasury of the 
Exchequer, edited by Sir Francis Palgravc (iii, 35S), among the goods and chattels 
belonging 10 Richard IT,, and found in the Castle at Haverford, are enumerated: 
' Prim'ement xiv. draps d'or de djv'ses suyles dount iiii. de Cifrt hi autres de Lukes.' 
Lukes is here Lucca (Fr. Lucques), and Cipre is Cyprus. Again, in a list ofdn^riel 
sold at Norwich in 44 and 45 Elizabeth (quoted by Mr Gomme in Nslei and Qu. 
SIh Scr. X. ai6, from the Appendix to ihe Thirly-tigkth Report of the Deputy Keeper 
of the Public Kttnrds, p. 444), we find ' fuslyans of Naples . . . Paris clothes . . . 
saltins of Cipres, Spanish sattins.' Further, in the Nomenclalor of Hadrianus Juniut^ 
translated by Higins (ed. Fleming. 15S5, p, 157], we And, ' Vestis subserica, tr>- 
mosericB . . . De satin de Cypres, A garment of cypers satlen, or of silke grograine.' 
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[act IV, sc. i' 



Gloues as fweeU as Damaske Rofes, 
Maskes for faeiSy and for no/es : 
Bugle-brace lety Necke-lace Amber, 



254. Necke-lnce] Neck lace F^. 



354. Bugle-bracelet J Bugle- bracelets 
F,, Rowe + , Var. '73. 

If therefore there were special fabrics known as ' cloth of goiil of Cypres ' and ' satin 
of Cyprus,' it is evident tlmt these were sa called, either because Cyprus was the place 
of their manufacture, or, which is equally probable, because they were brought into 
Europe from the East through Cyprus. In HalKs account {Chronicle. Hen. VIII., 
tol, 83a) of a raaacjue at the enlettainment given to Henry the Eighth by Francis, it 
is Slid Ibal three of the performers bad 'on their hcdes bonetles of Turkay fasbycn, 
of cloth of gold of Tyssue, and clothe of syluer rolled in Cypres kerchelfes after the 
Panyns fashyon,' which points 10 ao Eastern origin for the use of cypress. From dc- 
notmg the material only, the word ' cypress ' came tu signify a particular kind of 
kerchief or veil worn by ladies, as in the present passage [in Tmrlfih vV.]. So in 
Fiorio-s /lalian Did. : ' Velaregli, shadowes, vailes, Launes, Scarfes, Sipres, at 
Boncgraces that women vse to weare one their faces or foreheads to keepe them 
from the .Sunne.' And the pedlar in John Heywood's play of TAe Four Fs ha* in 
his pack ( Dodaley's Old Eng. Play:, ed. Hailitt, 1, 350) : < Sipera, Ewathbands, rib- 
bons, and sleeve laces.' Mr Whestley, in his edition of Jonson's Evrry Man in Ait 
Humour (p. 140) conjecluces that the name Cypress is deriied from ' the plant 
Cyperut Uxtilis, which Is still used for the making of ropes and malting.' One of 
the English names of this plant was ' cypress.' Gerarde in his ffrrio/ (1597) says, 
' Cyperus longus ii called ... in English Cypressc and (Jalingale.' There are, how- 
ever, great diflicuUles in the way of such an etymology, which Mr Wbealley wal 
driven to suggest by the want of evidence in favour of the derivation from Cypress. 
[See also Whealley's note in N. !^ Qu. V, », 245.] 

253. Oloues] T. Warton: The introduction of perfumed gloves is thns men- 
tioned in Howes' edition of Stowe's CkranirU : • Milloncr^ or haberdashers had not 
then any gloves imbroydered, or trimmed with gold or silke . . . neither could they 
make any costly wash or perfume unlill about the fourteenth or fifteenth yeere of the 
quccoe [Elizabeth], the right honourable Edward de Vere, Earle of Oxford, came 
from Italy, and brought with him gloves, sweete bagges, a perfumed leather jerkin, 
and Dtber pleasant things : and that yeere the queene had a paire of perfumed gloves 
trimmed only with foure tuftes or roses of cuUered silke. The quceoe tooke such 
pleasure in those gloves, that she was pictiued with those gloves u|Hin her handes, 
and for many yceres after it was called the Earle of Oiforde's perfume,' p. 868, ed. 
1614. — Halliweu.: In Andrew Boorde's Dyrlary [1S42. p. M9, ed, E. E. 7".] we 
find : ' vsc to were glouca made of goote-skynncs, perfumed with amber-degreece.' 

353. noses] R. G, White (ed. i) : ' Masks ' to protect the nose have been worn 
by a few people in this country within the memory of people now living. 

254. bracelet] I can see no reason why the plural of F^ should not have been 
adopted by modem editors, since 1773. — Ed. 

254. Amber] Tcck (p. ao6) : There ore several sort* of amber, as 1. raw ambre, 
1. e. ju!l as it grows before made transparent by the fat of a sucking pig. 2. r/rf. 
3. Tahiti. 4- black, the wor^t sort ; usually mingled with aloes, labdanum, slorai, 
& such like aromatic iimples for pomander chDina. 5. yitloio, the ordinary ambre de 
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Perfume for a Ladies Chamber : 

Golden Quoifes , and Stomachers 

For my Lads, to giue their deers : 

fHns, and poaking-Jlickes ofjleele. 

What Maids laekefrom head to heele : 
Come buy of me ,come:come buy , come buy, 
Buy Lads , or elfe your Laffcs cry : Come buy. 



aS7. to giue] eo give F^. 
358. peak ing-Iti ekes] Puling sltckt 
(bis) WJlBon's Chcerefui AyreJ. 
l6o. come;] temf buy ; Klly. 



261. Come buy.] Separate line, Tbeob. 
Warb. Johns. Cap. Var. Rano. Mai. 
Slcev. Var. Coll. Sing. Uycc, Cam. Wh. 
ii, Hudt. 



pater-noslre's, or bead amber. Shakespeare brings in Autolicu» crying, ^ neeUact 
amber.' 6. Ambet^s, amber- greecc, or griy simber (the betl sort) used in per- 
fumes. It IB known la be good, if, vhen pricking it with > pin. il emit a moisiute 
like oil. I am obliged, lo an unknown person of the fair sex, for the following un- 
common remnrks: ' Grry ambre is the ambrc ovir author [Milton] speaks of. & melts 
like butter. Il was formerly a main ingredient in every concert for a banquet; vit. 
to fume the meat with, St that whether boiled, roasted, or baked. Laid often on top 
of a baked pudding. Which last I have eat of at an old courtiers table. And I 
remember, in an old chronicle, there Is much complaint of Ifae nobilities being made 
sick al Cardinal Wolscy'i banquets, with rich scented cales & dishes mwt cosily 
dressed with ambergris. I also recollect 1 once saw a little book writ by a gentle- 
woman of Q. Eliiabelh'a court, where amber-gris is mentioned as the haul.goul of 
that age.' So far this curious lady, [The foregoing note is on Milton's Par. Rtg. 
ii, 344. where .Satan tempts Jesus in the wilderness with ' a table richly spread ' where 
from choicest viands 'gria.amber steamed.'] — T. Warton : Milton alludes to the 
fragrance of amber. See Sam. Agon. 7»o: 'An amber scenl of odorous perfume. 
Her Harbinger.' 

155. Chamber] R. G. White (ed. i) : TTie old and analogically correct pronun- 
ciation of this word, which makes il a perfect thyme to 'Bmber.' survived till of lole 
years among educated people in New England. 

158, poaking-stickea] Steevens: These ' poking-sticks ' were heated in the 
fire and made use of to adjust the plaits of ruffs. Thus, in Middleton's Blurt, Mas- 
lir-ConslabU. l6oz, [lit, iii] : ■ Your niff must be in print [i, i. in perfect style] j 
and for that purpose, get pokingslicks with fair long handles, lest they scorch your 
lily sweating hands,' Again, in Slubbes, Second pari of the Analomir of A busts 
[1583. p. 35. ed. Nrw Sh. S-'C^ : ' They [tooles lo set ruffes] be made of yron and 
Steele, and some of brassc kept as bright as siluer. . . . The fashion whereafter they 
be made, I cannot resemble lo anything so well as to a squirt or squlbbe, which little 
children use to squirt oul water wilhall ; and when they come to starching, and selling 
of their rulTes then must (his instrument be heated in the liie, the better to slifTen the 
rufle. . , . And if you would know the name of this goodly loole, forsooth ibe deuIU 
baib giuen il 10 name a puller, or else a pulling aticke. as I heare say.' Stowe informs 
us that 'about ihe sixleenlh yc are of the queene [Eliiabelh] began the making of 
Steele poking-slicks, and untill thai time all lawndresses used selling slickes made of 
>d or bone.' — Deichton; They answer to the 'golTering-iroas' of modem fashion. 
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Clo. If I were not in loue with Mopfii, thou fliouldft 262 
take no money of me, but being enthrall'd as I am, it will 
alfo be the bondage of certaine Ribbons and Gloues. 

Mop. I was promisM them againfl: the Feaft, but they 265 
come not too late now. 

Dor. He hath promis'd you more rhen that, or there 
be lyars. 

Mop. He hath paid you all he promis'd you: 'May be 
he has paid you more, which will Ciame you to giue him 270 
again e. 

Clo. Is there no manners left among maids? Will they 
weare their plackets, where they fhould bear their faces ? 
Is there not milking-timc ? When you are going to bed? 
Or kill-hole ? To whiftle of these fecrets, but you mud 275 
be tittle-tatling before all our guefts ? 'Tis well they are 
whifpring: clamor your tongues, and not a word more. 277 



a67, rhm-\ F,. 

269, 'Miiy'\ may Cap. 

273. *rar] ttrar Thcob. ii, Wait. 
Johns, Var, '73. 

374. milking-timif...bedf'\ milJnng- 
■■timr„..ifi/, Kowc ii et scq. 

275. iil!-h0lt?^ Ff. kitlhalt. Rowe 



ii + . Cap. Var. Rann. Wh. i. iillH-Zioie, 
Johns, kihi-hott. Mat. el eel. 

275. -u-kijlli p/] i'S, Rowe + , KnL 
vi»i!ffri;f Coil (MS). wMslUBfUta. 

277. elamer] F,. clamour F,K . 
tharm Hsn. Wh. Coll. ii (MS), Rife. 
ilnmmtr Hudi. thamt e' Perring. 



i6g. 'May be] Nole ihe careful aposirophe, indicaiing Ihat (here is 






See 11, i 



18. 



273. plackets] Dvce (C/01J,): Whether 
delicate meaning is mare than 1 can determin 
— a pellicoat, an under- petticoat, a pocket all: 
in a pelticoBl, and a Etomacbei; and it cerlai 
female, as frllicoal is now. — Chafpell (p. S ' 



ia not altogether ohsolcle, 
called " the placltct hole 



IT not 'placket' had originally an in- 
It has been very variouily explained 
ched to a petticoat, the ilit or opening 
ily was occasionally u»ed to signify a 
;). in a note on the song ' Joan's Placket 



e the opening in the petticoats 
of the present day is slitl called " the placket hole " in contradistinction to the pocket 
hole.' [A fuller note is given at Ltar. Ill, iv, 94, and a thorough discussion of the 
unsavory meanings of the word may be found in Grant While's Srtit/ies in Siai-f- 
ifiare, 1S86, p. 342-350, whereof the sum is to be found in Halliwell"* Archaic Diet. 
Readers of the Elizabethan drama are familiar enougb with tbc proper and improper 
meanings of plachel. It is quite sufficient to comprehend that the Clown asks in 
effect : Will you wear as an outer tiarmenl that which should be an inner one ? — Ed,] 

275. kill-hole] Harris: Kiln hole is pronounced 'kill-hole,' in the midinnd 
counties, and generally means the lire place used in making malt : and is still b noted 
gossipptng place. 

277. cUmor] Wabbuston: The phrase is tatien from ringing. Wien bells are 
at the height, in order to cease them, the repetition of the sliokca becomes much 



[Adopted by CaPKLL.]— 



[177. cUmor your tongues, and n 

ifuicker than before: Ibis is called (lamoHiins them. 
MaLuNE ; !□ a nolf □□ OlAtlle, Dr Johnsan says thai ' 
clapper with fell, which drowiiB the blow, and hiadera the sound (qy. hindiri the blow 
and drmims the sound ?]. If ibis be so, It affords an easy inlerpretatioti of the passaee 
before us. — CRotr (p. 11)' l*^ '"' 'clamour,' clam viai read, and indeed 11 unifies 
Lo cover a bell with fell, as Johnson says, the difficulty would vanisb ; ' claniDiir ' [is] 
Lhe Eitne as r/am, when applied lo the ringing of bells, as in tuning, U they do not 
strike clear of one another ; and when Ihey ring a wedding peal, it is sliled clamming 
Iheni, — Di.iucE (i, 360) : The Clown evidelilly wishes lo keep the damsels' tongues 
from wagging. Now lo c/,im, clrm, or dram are provincial words, signifying to glue 
Ii^ther or faslen with glue, and melonymicolly, to «(arve by contractian. We alill 
use clammy for sticking together. All the Northern languages have an equivalent 
term. — Giffokd (nole on BarlMolamm Fair, II, i, p. 405; • He is the man must 
charm you") : That is, silence you. In this sense the word occurs in all the writers 
of Jonson's time. By an evident misprint * clanumr your tongues ' is given for charm 
(silence) them, io Thi IVititcr's Tale; and the painful endeavours of lhe commen- 
taton 10 explain lhe simple nonsense of the text by contradictory absurdities might 
claim our pity, if iheir unfounded assertions did not provoke our contempt. [Gifford 
should have known lliat he had been anticipated by Hanmer.] — Nares; An esjjres- 
iion taken from bellringing; it is now contracted lo c/am, and in that form is com- 
mon among ringers. The bells are sajd lo be clamm'd, wbeo, after a couise of 
rounds or changes, they are all pulled oiT at once, and give a general crash or dam, 
by which the peal is concluded. This is also called firing, and is frequently prac- 
tised on rejoicing days. As this dam is succeeded by silence, it exactly suits [the 
presenl passage], Warburton conjectured rightly ihat the word had reference 10 bell- 
ringing, but mistook lhe application. [Nares misapprehentls Warburton, whose nole 
is carelessly written. Warburton means that a rapid succession of quick blows is 
fallowed by a sudden silence, which is exactly the explanation of ' clamour ' given by 
Nares,] Gilford pronounces ' clamour ' a mere misprint for charm. Bui such a mis- 
take seems very improbable, both because the words are unlike, and because iharm 
would occur more easily lo a compositor than ' clamour,' — HuNTER (1, 424) : The 
same phrase is found in John Taylor ( iVarts, 1630). Il is in that strange mish-mash 
of words and sentences, Sir Gregory KoHsrmi his itnia from no place : ' He lbu£ 
began; Cease friendly cutting throats, CMmeHr the promulgation of your longurs. 
And yield lo Dcmagorgon's policy,' etc. — James Cornish [N. &• Qu. 1851, vol. vi, 
p.312): I believe ' clamour' is a misprint for chemmer. In Cotgrave ' cbommer' ia 
to cease from work, and lhat is exactly the sense required in the present passage, 
' Hold your longues.' — W. R. Arbowsmith [N. &• Qu, 1853, vol. vii, p. 567) : Most 
judiciously does Narea reject GifTord's corruplion of this word into charm, nor will 
the suffrage of the ■ clever ' old commentalor [i. e. Collier's MS] one jol contribute 
to dispel their diffidence of ibis change, whom the severe discipline of many yean' 
study, and the daily access of accumulating knowledge, have schooled into a whole- 
some sense of their extreme falltbility in such mailers. Without adding any com- 
ment. I now quote, for lhe inspection of learned and unlearned, lhe two ensuing 
exlracls; ' For Critias manaced and threlened hym, that onelesse he chaumhrced his 
tongue in season, ther should ere log bee one oiethe fewer for hym.' — Afoplh/gmis e/ 
~ 'asmui, trans, by Nicolas Vdall, 1542, the First Booke, p, 10. ■ From no sotte of 
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Mop. I haue done ; Come you ptomis'd me a tawdry- 278 
lace, and a paire of fweet Gloues. 

178. piomis'd\ F,. 

menne in Ihe worlde did he refrein or chaumbrr the faunlvng of h» longue.' — fd. 
p. 76, — KeIgHTleV {Exp. Z05) : Charm in the seose of ' silence your tongue ' ii 
used only hy characters o( the educated class. ... I think that, except in oclhog- 
raphy, the text is right. The real word was pn)b»bly clnmmtr at clemmer, the same 
as the Einple elam or cUm, to squeeze or press, and Ihe phrase answen to Hold your 
toHgtut. — R. G. White finds it impossible lo resist the conclusion thai ' clamor ' is 
■ misprint for ckarm. — COLLIER'S MS agrees witb Hanmer in reading (harm. — 
DycE in his Gloss, thinks that the ■ attempls (o explain this by referring it lo bell- 
ringing ought to have ceased long ago ' ; in his editions he expresses no opinion, but 
merely cites Gilford's note and quotes Hunter and Arrowsmilh. — Staijnton infcn 
from Hunter's quotation thai the phrase was a familiar one. — Halliwell quotes ia 
full WarbuTlon, Malone, StcevcBs. Nares, Douce, Waldron, and Singer, hut expresses 
no opinion,— Dklius quotes Hunter's eitract from Taylor; Ihe fusllan phrases eri- 
dently puzzled him ; he temarlcs, thereupon, that the meaning of Ihe phrase is clearer 
than the explanation. Were it not one of the objects of this edition lo give some- 
what of a history of Shakespearian crilieism, il would have been more direct, and 
certainly far more easy, lo give at once the following latest and final conclusion, 
wherein the aid contributed by the foregoing commirnlators may be detected:] — 
MuRRAV (A'nii Eag. Dkl."): Clamour. Alco clamber (evidently related to Clam 
[when il bean the meaning both of sounding bells Ic^elher, and of putting an end to 
din, of silencing], of which it may be a frequentative denvattve (cf. stuttir, polltr), 
and so better spell clammtr. The actual spelling Fhows association lirith [Clamour, 
to raise an outcry, etc.], and aiilual relation lo that is, of course, also possible. Iden- 
tity with Ger. ilariimti-H. or with clamber, seems hardly admissible, though asso- 
ciation with ihe latter is found by a correspondent skilled in campanology, who says, 
' Clambering describes the way in which the sounds of the bells clamber as it were 
one on the lop of another when they gel into confusion ; in Yorksh. it is called 
jumbling, i. 3tlln'iiging.\Tht reader is referred to the meanings of Clam jou 
mentioned.] Todd says, 'A term In ringing, according to Warburton, which other 
commentators . . . imagine lo be merely his own opinion. It is, however, prob- 
able. To increase the strokes of the clapper on Ihe bell, in falling it.' [Warbur- 
ton's note given above here follows] : c. iSoo. W. Jones, Kry to lie Art of Ringing, 
4 A true compass makes the ringing pleasant and harmonious . . . the want of il 
produces those clamberings and firings (as It is called) that destroy all music, and is 
Tery di^usliog to every judicious car. 2. To stop from noise, to silence, [Clam is 
again referred to. when it means ' lo put an end to din ; to silence, lo hush, as in N. 
Fairfax, Bulk, (s' Seh. 1674, Ep, Ded., • Il . . , answers the noise of Talking by Ihe 
Uilness of Doing, as the Italians clam rowt and lattle into nodding and beckning.' 
Then is quoted Warburlon's supposition that the ihrnnuring of belU is immediately 
followed by silence, next the present passage from Thi Winl. Talt is given, and 
lastly Hunter's quotation from Taylor.] 

37S, 379. tawdry-lace] f^-TEEVENS : Il is thus described in Skinner's Etymelogieon 
by Skinner's friend. Dr Henshawe: ' Tawdry lace, (I, e,) Astrigmenta Fimbriic seu 
FuciolK emtx nundinis fano Sanctie Elhtldrtda celebratis, ut reclb mnnet Doct. Th. 
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Clo. Haue I not told thee how I was cozenM by the 280 
way, and loft all my money. 

AuL And indeed Sir, there are Cozeners abroad, ther- 
fore it behooues men to be wary. 

Clo. Feare not thou man, thou (halt lofe nothing here 

AuU I hope fo fir, for I haue about me many parcels 285 
of charge. 

Clo. What haft heere ? Ballads ? 

Mop. Pray now buy fome : I loue a ballet in print, a 
life, for then we are fure they are true. 

Aut, Here's one, to a very dolefull tune, how a Vfu- 290 
rers wife was brought to bed of twenty money baggs at 

281. money. "^ money ? Ff. Knt, Sta, Ktly. o^life Coll. Wh. Cam. 

288. balUf^ Ballad Y^^. 290. a V/'urers'] an usurer's Johns. 

288, 289. a li/t] Ff, Rowe i, Dyce. Var. Rann. 

or a life Rowe ii-+. Cap. Var. '73. a'- 291. ^ tU)enty'\ with twenty F^F^, 

lifeV2ir. '78, '85, Rann, Mai. Steev. Var. Rowe + , Var. Rann, Mai. 

N* — Nares : * Tawdry ' is a vulgar corruption of Saint Audrey, or Auldrey, meaning 
Saint Etbelreda. It implies that the things so called had been bought at the fair of 
Saint Audrey, where gay toys of all sorts were sold. This Fair was held in the Isle 
of Ely on the day of the Saint, the 17th of October. An old English historian makes 
Saint Audrey die of a swelling in her throat, which she considered as a particular 
judgement for having been in her youth much addicted to wearing fine necklaces. 
When dying she said, as he tells us, ' Memini — cum adhuc juvencula essem, collum 
meum monilibus et auro ad vanam ostentationem onerari solitum. Quare plurimum 
debeo divinse providentix, quod mea superbia tarn levi poena defungatur, nee ad ma- 
jora tormenta reserver.* The same author particularly describes the tawdry necklace : 
* Solent Anglise nostras mulieres torquem quendam, ex tenui et subtili serica confec- 
tum, collo gestare; quam Ethelredse torquem appellamus (tawdry lace)^ forsan in ejus 
quod diximus memoriam.' — Nich. HarpsBeld, Hist. Eccl. Anglicana^ Sac. Sept. p. 
86. — Chambers's Book of Days (October 17) : At the Fair of St Audry, at Ely, in 
former times, toys of all sorts were sold, and a description of cheap necklaces, which 
under the denomination of tawdry laces, long enjoyed great celebrity. — Skeat : We 
are quite sure that Tawdry is a corruption of St. Audry\ and we are equally sure 
(as any one living near Ely must be) that Audry is a corruption of Etheldrida, the 
famous saint who founded Ely Cathedral. 

284. Feare not, etc.] It is possible that Autolycus, under the pretence of looking 
for cozeners, casts furtive glances about him to be sure of his company. If we were 
not in * stage-land ' we might wonder that Autolycus did not recognise Prince Flor- 
izel quite as easily as Polixenes recognised him. — Ei). 

288, 289. a life] Abbott (§ 24) : There is some difficulty in this • a life.* It 
might be considered a kind of oath, * on my life.' Nares explains it as my life, but 
the passages which he quotes could be equally well explained on the supposition that 
a is a preposition. 
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thoufand fadom aboue water, & fung this ballad againft 305 
the hard hearts of maids : it was thought (he was a Wo- 
man, and was tumM into a cold fifh, for (he wold not ex- 
change flefh with one that lou'd her : The Ballad is very 
pittifull, and as true. 

Dor. Is it true too, thinke you. 310 

AutoL Fiue luftices hands at it, and witneffes more 
then my packe will hold. 

Clo, Lay it by too ; another. 

Aut. This is a merry ballad, but a very pretty one. 

Mop. Let's haue fome merry ones. 315 

AuL Why this is a pafTing merry one, and goes to the 
tune of two maids wooing a man : there's fcarfe a Maide 
weftward but (he fmgs it: 'tis in requeft, I can tell you. 

Mop. We can both fing it : if thou'lt beare a part, thou 
(halt heare, 'tis in three parts. 320 

Dor. We had the tune on't,a month agoe. 

Aut. I can beare my part, you muft know 'tis my oc- 
cupation : Haue at it with you. 

Song Get you hence , for I mujl goe 

Aut. Where it fits not you to know. 325 

305. fadofn] fathom Johns. Var. '73 324. Song] Separate line, F^. Om. 

et seq. Theob. Warb. 

307. cold] cod hnoik. ap. Cam. 324, 325. Given to Aut. Rowe. 

310. you.] youF Rowe. 325. Where it] Where F^, Rowe i. 

321. month] F,F^. moneth F^. Where, it Cap. Whither Coll. ii (MS). 

304. the fourescore] Walker {Crit. iii, 106) : Second Maiden* s Tragedy, II, i, 
* joy Able to make a latter spring in me. In this my fourscore summer,' etc. First 
Part of Jeronimoy I, i, Dodsley, ed. 1825, vol. iii, p. 54: *in Rome They call the 
fifty year the year of jubilee,* etc. Jonson, as reported by Drummond, thought * that 
Quintilian's six, seven, and eight books were not only to be read, but altogether di- 
gested.' Chapman, //. ii, Taylor, vol. i, p. 58 : < us then, to whom the thrice three 
year Hath fill'd,' etc. 

317. two maids, etc.] I can find no reference to this tune in Chappell, and the 
earliest composition mentioned by RofTe (p. 104) and by the New Sh. Soc, (p. 74) is 
one by Dr Boyce, 1759. 

325. Where it] Collier (ed. ii) says that for these two words his MS substitutes 
Whither. *That the emendation is right,* he adds, *the echoes of "whither** three 
times over, besides the repetition in the last line, seem to establish.* [In his Third 
Edition Collier judiciously discarded this needless emendation from his text and 
omitted all mention of it in his notes.] 
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Dor. Whether} 326 

Mop Tvhether ? 

Dor. Whether ? 

Mop. It becmnts thy oath full well. 

Thou to me thy fecrets tell. 330 

Dor: Me too ; L^^ me go tkether : 

Mop Or thou goeji to th' Grange, or Mill, 

Dor: If to either thou doft HI, 

Aut: Neither. 

Dor: What neither ? 335 

Aut: Neither : 

Dor: Thou haji fwome my Loue to be , 

Mop. Thou haflfwarne it more to mee. 

Then whether goejll Say whether 7 
Clo. Wee'I haue this fong out anon by our Telues : My 340 
Father, and the Gent, are in fad talke, & wee'U not trouble 
them : Come bring away thy pack after me, Wenches lie 
buy for you both;Pedler let's haue the firft choice;foIow 
me girles. Auf. And you fhall pay well for 'em. 344 

326, 327, 318, 339. Whether] Whither 341. Cenl.'\ Cff/ttmrn Rov/e tt am. 

F, et Kq. 343. /o/ou'] Mev- F.. 

316,317,318. One line, Cap. et geq. 344. ^>/n.] ffiib. [Exit with Dor, 

(except Km, Coll. Wh. i). and Mop. Dyce. 

331. I-e;] F,. 'cm] iiH [aside] John*, etseq. 

thelher] Ihither F,Fj. (except Sla Dyce ii, C«m, Wh. ii). Vm 

334, 33S. 33G. One line. Cap. « seq. [smging] Sla. >«. [Follows singing] 

(except Km, Coll. Wh. i). Cam. Wh. ii. 

326. Whether] The compositors of the Folio made but little distindion in pro- 
nunciation between ' whether ' and ' whither,' or rather, out of Ifae forty-lhrce times 
where the latter occura (according to Banlett's Ctiitort/ance) they hate spell it 
'whether' Ihirly-onc timcs.~En. 

33Z. Grange] Hunter (ii. 345; note on 'Mariana in the moated grange'): 
Granges were the chief farm-hoitses of wealthy proprietors. The relitpous house* 
had granges on most of (heir estates. The officer who resided in ihem was called 
the Grangiariui. He superintended the farm, and nt the grange the pioduce was 
laid up. . . . They were wellbuilt stone houses, often of considerable extent and 
height, and, being placed in a central position 10 a lar^e estate, they must oDen have 
been, as Shakespeare's grange, solitary, while the windows being small (ns thej" 
were in all the edifices of that age), they would be gloomy also ; fit scene for the 
tnoaninp Mariana. 

341. sad] That is, earnest, serious. 

34j> J44' folow me girles] Collier (ed. ii) : We may mention as a piece of 
■ndent stage. management, that the MS infoims us that the practice was for iba 
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Song. Will you buy any Tape, or Lace for your Crpe") 
My dainty Ducke , my dtere-a ? 
Any Silke, any TItred, any Toyes for your head 
Of the news' t , and fins' t jjiii^t weare-a. 
Come to the Pedler, Mone/s a medler. 
That doth vtter all fticns ware-a. Exii 

Servant. Mayfler, there is three Carters, three Shep. 
herds, three Neafherds, three Swine-herds ^ haue made 
'hemfelues ail men of haire, they cal themfelues Saltiers, 



345. Song.'\ SepmUe line. F^. 
34S-3SO. Nine lines, Johns et seq. 
345- buy] by Pope i. 

Crpe] F,. 

346. deere-a] dear-a Thcob. tkert u] tktrt art Row< 

347. An7..aQ)'...aQy] And. ..and.. 
any Theob. W»rb. Johns, Vir. '73, 

348. wcre-a] »nr,.a Ro»e, Pope. 
350. Exil] Eiit Clown, Aut, Dor. •nd 352. Mr« SioiHt-ktrds] and Ikrtt 

Mop. Rowe. twiHrherdi Ro*e + . 



[Enter 

enter... Dyce. 

jaaxfin--] MafifT Ff, 
tkert u] tktrt ~ 



OowD, Dorcu, and Mop«a here \.a go out. and for Aulolycut lo Tollow them u soon 
u he had sung, or, rather, while fae wis slngiag ■ Will you buy,' etc, : exit after them 
a there placed in (he margin. 

346. DuckeJ Skgat: A pet, a darling; diicclty derived Trom E. Friesic dot, 
detkt, a doll ; cognate wiih Dan. duklie. a doll, puppet ; connate with Swed. decka, 
a doll, a baby ; cognate with Old High German tBih6, Mid. High Ger. totke, a doll, 
a letm of endcanncnl lo a girl. Of uncertain ongin. Probably introduced from the 
Netherlands: cf. note to Piers PlowmEn, C, vii, 367. This would at once account 
for the form doxy: for the base dot' would, in Dutch, inevitably receive the very 
comraoo double diminutive auSix -tt-je, giving doi-etje, which would be pronounced 
dojcy by ao English mouth. 

350. vtter] Skeat ; To put forth, lo circulate. The Mid. Eng. verb euttn is to 
put out, lo ■ out wilh ' as we say, and ' ullcr' is a regular fretiuenlalive form of it, 
meaning ' 10 keep on putting oat.' Directly derived from the Anglo-Saion </, out. 

351. Mrtera] Thhobald: In two speeches after this, iheae are calIed/o«r three* 
of ktrdsmen. But could the tarttrs properly be called ketdsmeH f At least Ihey 
have not the Anal syllable, kerd, in their Dimes; which, I believe, Shakespeare 
intended all the four Ikrrei should have. I therefore guess he wrote, gmt-kirds. 
And so, I think, we take in the four species of cattle usually tended by herdsmen. 
[Walker {Crit. iii, 106) approves of this emendation. But is it not likely that 
Folixenes (I. 362) speaks loosely, his ear having caught a succescion of ' herd*' ? 
— Eu.] 

353. men of haire] Warburt'.'N : That is, nimhle, thai leap as if ihcy rebounded. 
The phrase i& taken from lennls-balls, which were stuffed with hair, So in Htury V: 
III, vii, 14, ■ He hounds from Ihe earth, as if hii entrails were hairs' [1. /. as if be. the 
bone, were stuffed like a ball].— Johnson ; * Men of hair ' are hairy men, or talyrt. 
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and they haue a Dance, which the Wenches fay is a gal- 
]y-maufrey of Gambols, becaufe they are not in't : but 
they themfelues are o'th'minde (if it bee not too rough 



A dance of salyra vas no unusual entertainmeut in the Middle Ages. At a ereal 
fcslival celebrated in France, (he king and some of Ihc nobles personated salfrs 
dresAed in close babils, lufted or sbagged all over, lo iniitale bair. They begun a 
wild dance, and in ihe lumuh of ibeir merrimenl one of tbeui wenl too near a candle, 
and set Hre to bis satyr's garb, the Rame ran instanlly over the loose lufis, and spread 
itseif to the dress of those that were next hitn ; a grest number of the dancers were 
cruelly scorched, being neither able to throw off their coals nor extinguish them. The 
king had set himself in the lap of the Duchess of Burgundy, who threw her robe 
over him and saved him, — Steevens : The curious reader, who wishes for more 
exact information relative to the forgoing occurrence in I392, may consult the 
translation of Froissart by John Bourchier, 1525. ii. cap. c«cii. [Knigbt, Halliwell, 
and Staunton reprint Ihe account in full. But I fail to see in what way it illustralei 
the present passage. Knight and Halliwell also print a long eilracl. first given by 
Reed in the Variorum, equally irrelevant, from Sir James Melvill's Memoifi which 
sets forth sundry uncouth antics by noblemen at the Court of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
As to (he meaning of ' men of bair ' — considering who it is that speaks, and the pro- 
ficiency in jumping of those that ate spoken of, I incline to (bink that Warburton's 
interpretation is correct. — Eli.] 

353. Saltiers] Malone: He means Salyn. Their dress was perhaps mode of 
goal's skin.— Collier : The true eiplanalion may be saaltiers. i.e. yaulters; the 
servant says afterwards, that the worst one of the threes ' jumps twelve foot and a half 
by the squire.' The stage -direct ion, in the old copies, after they enter is, ' Here a 
dance of twelve satyrs,' and perhaps ■ saltiers ' is only the servant's blunder — DoucR 
{l, 361 1 gives a song for four voice* called ' The Satyres daunce ' from Ravenscroli'* 
old collection. — Hai.liwelL: 'Saltiers,' or sauitiers, meant Ihe vaullers or aomer- 
iouli throwera.^WALKER {Crit. lii, 106) : I suppose ihe word was pronounced 
sautiers ; whence the play on satyrs. A similar pun occurs in Middleton's Mickarl- 
mas Term, I, i, Dyce, i, 434 : ' —Andrew Gniel ? Rearage. No. Andrew I^lhe, 
Salnoond. Lethe? /{/aroj^e. Has [H'has] forgot his father's name, Poor Waller 
[1. e. Water] Gruel, that begot him, fed him. And brought him up.' So loo (he 
ambiguous prophecy in i Henry P'/.- IV, i. In the dedication to Middleton's y^i»rf«- 
Msibharifs Tale, Dyce. v, 251, there is a pun on ■ poetry ' (then frequently proncDnced 
fotry) and poultry. Timen of Alheni, III, v.—' He is a man. setting h'a/ate aside. 
Of comely virtues." Palpably wrong; read, as some of the critics have suggested, 
/.itilt. Perhaps Ihe printer was deceived by the then ordinary pronunciation of 
fault, which was not olisolete even in Ihe time of Pope; r. g. Eiiay en Critidim, 
1, 169 ; ' I know there are, to whose presumptuous thoughts These freer beauties, 
ev'n in them seem faults ;' line 432 : ' Before bis sacred name flies every fault, And 
each exalted stania leems with ihoughl;' and which still nourishes in Ireland, //iCc 
Miss Edgeworth, . . . Henry V : V, ii. the Folio has; 'If I could wliiiie a Lady at 
Leap-fn^ge, or by vmoting into my saddle with my Armour on my baeke,' etc. A 
spelling of similar origin. 

354. 3SS- gally-maufrey] Colgrave: Nethepol .- la. A hotch pol.ot GallimBufrey ; 
a confused mingle mangle of diuera thii^ iumbled, 01 pot together. 
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for fome, that know little but bowling) it will pleafe 357 
plentifully. 

Shep. Away : Wee'l none on't ; heere has beene too 
much homely foolery already. I know (Sir) wee wea- 360 
rie you. 

PoL You wearie thofe that refrefli vs : pray let's fee 
thefe foure-threes of Heardfmen. 

Ser. One three of them, by their owne report (Sir,) 
hath danc'd before the King : and not the worft of the 365 
three, but iumpes twelue foote and a halfe by th'fquire. 

Shep. Leaue your prating, fince thefe good men are 
pleafM, let them come in : but quickly now. 

Ser. Why, they ftay at doore Sir. 

Heere a Dance of twelue Satyr es, 370 

PoL O Father, you'l know more of that heereaften 

363. foure-threes] four threes Han. Company seat themselves. Dance, and 

Cap. et seq. Exeunt Kusticks. Cap. 

366. a halfe] half F^, Rowe, Pope. 371. Given to Flo. Han. 

fquire] square Rowe + , Cap. 371, 373. (^...wwrA.] Aside, Johns.»et 

Var. Rann. seq. (generally). 

369. Ser. W5y,...5iV.] Om. Rowe + . 371. heereafler :] hereafter, — [rising 
[Exit. Cap. from beside Shep,] Cap. hereafter. [To 

370. Heere, etc.] After line 371, Han. Shep.] Ktly. 
Enter twelve Rusticks, presenting Satyrs. 

357. bowling] Johnson : This is here, I believe, a term for a dance of smooth 
motion, without great exertion of agility. — M. Mason (p. 136) : The allusion is not 
to a smooth dance, as Johnson supposes, but to the smoothness of a bowling-green. 

366. squire] Cambridge Editors : We have adopted the spelling squier here, as 
in Love's Labour's Lost, V, ii, 474, because the word in this sense is now obsolete, 
and because this spelling comes nearest to esquicrre from which it is derived. [Cot- 
grave : Esquierre : f. A Rule or Squire ; an Instrument vsed by Masons, Carpenters, 
loyners, etc. ; also, an Instrument wherewith Surueyors measure land.] 

369. at doore] An absorption of the definite article in the /of * at * ; not exactly 
an omission, as Abbott (§ 90) supposes. See II, i, 18. 

369. Sir] Keightley (^Exp, 205): The Folio places 'Sir' at the end of the 
speech ; but the metre requires the transposition : * Why, Sir, they stay at door,' 
which also makes the reply run more naturally. I neglected to make it in my Edition. 
[It is difficult to see why there should be a regard for the metre in this short speech 
when all the rest that the servant speaks is prose. — Ed.] 

371. heereafter] Warburton : This is replied by the king in answer to the 
Shepherd's saying, * since these good men are pleased.' — Ritson (Remarks^ 71): 
This is very unlikely. The dance which has intervened would take up too much 
time to preserve any connection between the two speeches. The line spoken by the 
king seems to be in reply to some unexpressed question from the old Shepherd. 

15 
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Is it not too farre gone ?^Tis time to part them, 372 

He's fimple, and tels much. How now(faire (hepheard) 

Your heart is full of fomething, that do's take 

Your minde from feafting. Sooth, when I was yong, 375 

And handed loue, as you do ; I was wont 

To load my Shee with knackes : I would haue ranfackt 

The Pedlers filken Treafury, and haue powr'd it 

To her acceptance : you haue let him go, 

And nothing marted with him. If your Laffe 380 

Interpretation fhould abufe, and call this 

Your lacke of loue, or bounty, you were ftraited 

For a reply at lead, if you make a care 

Of happie holding her. 

Flo. Old Sir, I know 385 

She prizes not fuch trifles as thefe are : 
The gifts (he lookes from me, are packt and lockt 
Vp in my heart, which I haue giuen already, 
But not deliuer'd. O heare me breath my life 389 

372,373. Is. ..muck"] Aside, Cap. [To Theob. Warb. et seq. (generally), re- 

Cam.] Cam. Dyce ii, iii. ply ; at least, Wh. reply ^ at least Dyce, 

374. do's'] doth Theob. ii, Warb. Johns. Cam. 
Var. Rann. 383. a care"] rar^ Theob. Warb. Johns. 

376. handed] handled Coll. iii (MS), Cap. Dyce ii, iii, Walker. 
Wh. i. 389. breath] Ff, Rowe, Cap. breathe 

do ;] do, Rowe. Pope et cet. 

383. reply at leajl,] reply, at least, life] love Theob. Warb. Johns. 

373. tels much] The Cowden-Clarkes : The king has been cross-questioning 
the old Shepherd as he proposed, and with the success he anticipated. 

376. handed] Warburton ( A^. <5r* Qu. VIII, iii, 203) : * And hended love,* etc. 
Warburton's MS note adds, * dallied with my mistress.* — R. G. White (ed. i) : A 
manifest misprint [for handled] strangely left uncorrected hitherto, except in Collier's 
MS. [Collier did not adopt this change until he edited his Third Edition ; White 
deserted it in his Second.] — The Cowden-Clarkes : * Handed' is peculiarly used 
here ; it means, * held familiarity with love,' and also implies * held my love by the 
hand ;' showing that Florizel has kept Perdita's hand in his ever since he took it 
when they were about to dance with one another, and he said, * Your hand, my 
Perdita.' 

380. marted] Skeat : A contracted form of market, as in Ham. I, i, 74. 

382. straited] Steevens : That is, put to difficulties. 

383. reply at least,] The punctuation is here decidedly wrong; the comma, or 
better still, a semi-colon, as White has it, should follow * reply.' 

383. a care] I think Theobald is right in reading care. See V, i, 282 : * I am 
friend to them,' etc. 
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Before this ancient Sir, whom (it (hould feeme) 
Hath fometime lou'd : I take thy hand, this hand, 
As foft as Doues-downe, and as white as it, 
Or Ethyopians toOth, or the fan'd fnow, that's bolted 
By th'Northeme blafts, twice ore. 

Pol. What followes this ? 
How prettily th'yong Swaine feemes to wafli 
The hand, was faire before P I haue put youout, 



390. toAowi] who Ff el seq. 

393, Or.../niao,'\ Separnte line, Fl 
el 8eq. (except Var. 'it. Coil. Dyce 
Cam. Wh. ii). 



39J. 3M- or tht...erc'\ As mnemonic, 
Warb. 

394. Woy?i] blqfl Ff, Rowe + , 

396,397. He\v...heforef\ Aside, Klly. 

397. /Aauir] /'w Pope + ,Dyce ii,m. 
39a. it would seeme] Of tbe Iwo, Camiilo had been less able Ibaa PolJxenes lo 
conceal his admiralioQ of Perdila; he it was who said that if be were of her (lock 
he would live liy gniing; and when Polixcnes could no lotiger restrain his wonder, 
and exclaimed lo Camillo that Ferdita was the prettiest law-bom lass that ever ran on 
the green-sward, Camilla rejoined that she was the Quettt of curils and cream. The 
lover's eyes have delected on old man's adoration, — E[>. 

391. Doues-downc] Walkes ( Vers. 235) thinks that this should be pronounced 
u one word with the accent on the first syllable; wherein we hear the enthusiast for 
metre. ' Dove's down ' is a spondee, with the lover's voice lingering on each 
iylluble as Ihoi^h caressing with his voice Ihe band which be was stroking so gently 
with his own. — Ed. 

393. 394- When these two lines are divided as in the Ff, and as in the majority of 
inodemtexts,lney have, so Walker flays (Cri/. iii, 108), ' an anii- Shakespearian flow.' 
'The true arrange mem,' he goes on Lo Say, 'is preserved in the Folio. The words 
"Wha' follows this?" which at present (less after Shakespeare's manner, I think) 
constitDle a short line of four syllables, nil! be the complemenl of " By the Northern," 
etc. I would also place a semi-colon after " tooth," as the additional foot requires 
more of a pause than is implied in a comma.' Dvce, in both his Second and Third 
Editions, judiciously reads ' Etkiop's toolh.' For my part I should like lo overlook 
altogelher this reference lo a tooth, mainly for a woman's reason, and incidentally 
because Ethiopians have ceased oow-a-days to be the classic curiosities that they 
were in Shakespeare's time, and ihe mental pictures of ■ minstrels ' with corked faces 
which the simile now evokes are not cheerful. Not that it should be erased from 
the text, but omitted merely in reading. The ear cannot detect tbe loss; the lines 
arc smooth withoui it. — Ed. 

393. fan'd snow] Tbe same simile of ■ fann'd snow ' is used in Mid. !</. D. Ill, 
ii, I4G, except that there the wind is Eastern instead of Northern, 

394. ore.] After this word I think there should be no punctuation, except a dash, 
to indicate a long pause. The sentence is unfinished. Polixencs tells us the reason. 
All Ihe world bad vanished for Florizel at the touch of that i1ower*soft band. — Ed. 

397. waa faire] For examples of the omission of the relative, flee line 5G1 of this 
scene: ' I haue a Vessell rides fast by;' line JI of the next; 'one ol those would 



bave htm wed againe;' Abbott (§ 144); 



d Shakespeare fasam. 
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But to your proteftation : Let me heare 398 

What you profeffe. 

Flo. Do, and be witneffe too't. 400 

Pol. And this my neighbour too ? 

Flo. And he, and more 
Then he, and men : the earth, the heauens, and all ; 
That were I crownM the moft Imperiall Monarch 
Thereof mod worthy : were I the fayreft youth 405 

That euer made eye fwerue, had force and knowledge 
More then was euer mans, I would not prize them 
Without her Loue ; for her, employ them all , 
Commend them, and condemne them to her feruice, 
Or to their owne perdition. 410 

Pol. Fairely offered. 

Cam. This fhewes a found affeflion, 

Shep. But my daughter, 
Say you the like to him. 

Per. I cannot fpeake 415 

So well, (nothing fo well) no, nor meane better 
By th'patterne of mine owne thoughts, I cut out 
The puritie of his . 

Shep. Take hands, a bargaine ; 
And friends vnknowne, you (hall beare witneffe to't : 420 

401,411. Pol.] Plo. F,. 414. him.'] him? Rowe et seq. 

403. iht heaums] and heavens F^, 416. better] better, F F^. better. 

Rowe + . Rowe + . better ; Cap. et seq. (subs.). 

406. force"] sense Coll. iii (MS). 418. puritie] parity Sing. conj. 

401. And . . . too?] I think that Polixenes in his secret soul s>iiipatbised with 
his boy's adoration of Perdita, and hoped that this protestation would be one, which 
by referring to Florizel's tie to his father, should be heard by him alone. And it was 
this consciousness that had he been in his boy's place he would have been as stead- 
fast to his love as his boy is, which lent an exaggeration to his anger when he revealed 
himself. — Ed. 

406. force] Collier (ed. ii) : In the MS sense is put for * force.' It is not unlikely 
that the printer blundered between the long/ and f\ but we do not here feel authorised 
CO disturb the old text. 

416. nothing] Walker (CnV. i, 222) lays the accent on the final syllable; see 
II, ii, 31. 

417. patterne . . . cutout] A woman's simile ; just as Imogen exclaims :* Poor 
.1 am stale, a garment out of fashion ; And, for I am richer than to hang by the walls, 
I must be ripp'd — to pieces with me !' — Cym. Ill, iv, 53. — Ed. 
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I giue my daughter to him, and will make 421 

Her Portion, equall his. 

Flo. O, that muft bee. 
Pth Vertue of your daughter : One being dead, 
I (hall haue more then you can dreame of yet, 425 

Enough then for your wonder : but come-on, 
Contraft vs fore thefe Witneffes. 

Shep, Come, your hand : 
And daughter, yours. 

PoL Soft Swaine a-while, befeech you, 430 

Haue you a Father ? 

Flo. I haue : but what of him ? 

PoL Knowes he of this ? 

Flo. He neither do's, nor fhall. 

PoL Me-thinkes a Father, 435 

Is at the Nuptiall of his fonne, a gueft 
That beft becomes the Table : Pray you once more 
Is not your Father growne incapeable 
Of reafonable affayres ? Is he not ftupid 

With Age, and altring Rheumes? Can he fpeake ? heare ? 440 
Know man, from man ? Difpute his owne eftate ? 

425. ^^/,] >'<'// Cap. et seq. beseech you; Cap. et seq. (subs.). 

426. your\ you F^. 440. altring] aching Gould. 

come on] come on Rowe. 441. Difpute] Dispose Coll. iii (MS). 

430. Soft] Saft FjF^. dispense Anon. ap. Cam. 

a-while^ befeech you^] a-while: 441-443. Difpute, .Mgaine ..he did] 

befeech you^ Ff, Rowe + . a whiles manage... in pain.,, he's bid GovXdi. 

425. yet] Staunton : * Yet * was frequently used in the sense of now^ — a mean- 
ing, in the present passage, indispensable to the antithesis [in ' Enough then ']. 

427. Witnesses] Walker ( Vers. 244) gives this as an example, among many 
others, of the plural termination added to nouns ending in s, while the metre shows 
that it is not pronounced. 

433-435. Of these three hemistiches, the last, * Me-thinkes a Father * is usually 
printed as the fragmentary line; Walker {Crit. iii, 109), on the other hand, prefers 
to consider * knowes he of this ?^ as the fragment, and that one rhythmical line is made 
of the other two ; all which is merely printing for the eye. — Ed. 

436. Nuptiall] See line 59 above. 

440. altring Rheumes] * In these olde folke kinde heate is quenched, the virtue 
of gouemance and ruling fayleth, and humour is dissolved and wasted.' — Batman 
vppon Bartholomew P' 71- This shows, I think, that the phrase does not mean, as it 
has been interpreted, the < Rheumes ' which alter the man, but the Rheumes which 
are themselves altered. * Altring ' is passive, not active. — Ed. 

441. Dispute] Johnson: Perhaps for < dispute' we might read compute; but 
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Lies he not bed-rid ? And againe, do's nothing 442 

But what he did, being childifh ? 

Flo. No good Sir : 
He has his health, and ampler rtrength indeede 445 

Then mod haue of his age, 

Pol. By my white beard, 
You offer him (if this be fo ) a wrong 
Something vnfilliall : Reafon my fonne 449 

449. wy] tkt Anon. ap. Cam. Djrce ii COQJ. 

' dispute bis estate ' may be the same with ■ talk over his affairs.' — Stebvens : The 
same phrase occurs again in Rom. &" Jul. Ill, iii, 63: ' Let me dispute wilh ibee of 
thy cslate.'— Collier (ed. ii); 'Dispose! says the MS, but we leave the passage 
unaltered. Here we may readily imagine that he was recording the variation iolro- 
duced by some particular ador of bis day, but > dispast bis own estate ' may be right. 
— White (ed. i) ; If ' estate ' here mennt property. Collier's MS emendation would 
have a claim to be received into the text. — DvcE : That is, can he reason upon his 

442. bed-rid] SKEAT (b. v. Btdridden) : That is, conlined to one's bed. Derived 
from A. S. bidrija, btddridn, glossed by clinicus (Bosworth) 1 derived from A. S. 
itd, a bed, and ridda, a. knight, a rider; thus tbe sense is a bed-rider, a sarcastic terra 
for a disabled man. Prof. Eaile in his PhiAlogy of the Eng. Tongut, p. 23. suggests 
that bidrida means ' bewitched," and is the participle of btdrian, to bewitch, a verb tor 
which he gives authority. But it is not shown bow the participle took this shape, nor 
can we thus account for the spelling btddrida. Besides which, (here is a terra of 
similar import, spelt beddiredig io the Bremen Wbrltrbuch, i, 65, which con only be 
explained with reference to the Lovr G. heddt, a bed. Again, an Old High Ger. 
felliiisB, Mid. High Ger. irf/^mf, modem (jer. ifltrisi.'M given in Grimm's Gir. 
Diet, i, 1738, which can likewise only be referred to G. itlt, a bed. In short, the 
suggestion can hardly be accepted, but it seemed best not to pass it over. If there be 
any doubt about the termination, there can be none about the first syllable. I may 
add that we find also Mid. Eng. bidlawer for 'one who lies in bed," which is said, io 
tbe Prempt. Parv. p. s8, to be a synonym for bedridden. 

449, Soraething] For examples of this adverbial use, like somnokeii, see AOMTT 
(568). 

ij49. Reason my aonne] R. G. White (Si.'s ScAalar, 296) quotes this passage 
thus; ■ Reason, my son. Should,' and observes ; ' This punctuation, which is univer- 
saliy followed, seems to me to be wrong. It makes Polixenes say, " My son, Reason 
should choose himself a wife." ' In his lubscqucnt edition. While paraphrases : ■ it is 
rcasoimble that my son should,' etc. and repeats virtually the same asacrlion as to what 
the 'punctuation' had been 'hitherto.' [So far ts this punctuation, given by White, 
from being the punctuslion ' uoivetsally followed.' that, out of the thirty or forty cdi> 
lions collated in these Textual Notes, but one solitary edition has it; Knight's, and 
even in this case it was corrected in Knight's Second Edition. Where the editors do 
not follow the Folio, they follow Theobald, who, for the very purpose of avoiding the 
(nterpretalion given by White, places a comma after ' Reason ' only, indicating that it 
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Should choofe himfelfe a wife, but as good reafon 450 

The Father ("all whofe ioy is nothing elfe 
But faire pofterity) (hould hold fome counfaile 
In fuch a bufinefle. 

Flo. I yeeld all this ; 
But for fome other reafons (my graue Sir) 455 

Which 'tis not fit you know, I not acquaint 
My Father of this bufinefle. 

PoL Let him know't. 

Flo, He (hall not. 

PoL Prethee let him. 460 

Flo No, he muft not. 

Shep. Let him (my fonne) he fhall not need to greeue 
At knowing of thy choice. 

Flo, Come, come, he muft not : 
Marke our Contraft. 465 

PoL Marke your diuorce (yong fir) 
Whom fonne I dare not call : Thou art too bafe 
To be acknowledge. Thou a Scepters heire. 
That thus affefts a fheepe-hooke ? Thou, old Traitor, 469 

466. [Discovering himself. Rowe. 469. offers'] Ff, Rowe, Cam. Rife. 

468. acknowledge. '\ F,. affecfst Pope et cet. 

stands for the phrase : * There is reason/ that, or * Reason it is,' that. — Ed.] — Dyce : 
Since we have * the father ' just after, qy. * reason the son,' etc. ? [A just emendation, 
which would avoid the interpretation of which White complained. Dyce, however, 
was anticipated by * Anon.' recorded in the Cam. Edition. — Ed.] — RoLFE refers to a 
similar ellipsis in King John, V, ii, 130 : * and reason too he should.* 

455. my g^aue Sir] We have here the reflex of the father's earnest tones. — Ed. 

456. not acquaint] See line 211, above; * He not dreames of.' 

465. Contrac5t] For a list of words wherein the accent is nearer the end than with 
us, see Abbott, § 490. Thus * opportune ' line 560, below. 

468. acknowledge] This is one of the very many examples collected by Walker 
(CViV. ii, 61) of the confusion of final d and final e. It was due to the frequency of 
this confusion that Walker accepted as the true reading * What lady should her lord * 
(instead of * What lady she her lord,' I, ii, 54). If, in the MS from which the Folio 
was printed, should were written, as Collier suggests, in a contracted form : sh^, then, 
Walker asserts, the error will come under the present head, of the confusion of final 
d and final e, and we have sh<l printed she, 

469. affec5ts] Walker (Crit. ii, 128) : Quare^ in cases where st would produce 
extreme harshness, and where at the same time the old copies have j, whether we 
ought not to write the latter? [I think we ought by all means to retain the less harsh 
sound, and read, e, g. * That thou . . . Revisits thus the glimpses of the moon,' Jfam. I, 
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I am forry, tliat by hanging thee, I can 470 

but (horten thy life one weeke. And thou, frefh peece 
Of excellent Witchcraft, whom of force mud know 
The royall Foole thou coap'ft with. 

Shep. Oh my heart. 474 

470. /am] I'm Popc + . Dyce ii. iii. 473. /"ooir] /norf Knl i, ii. Hi. 
470,471. /-««...*«/] One line, Theob. eoap'JI u-ith.\ Ff. Rowe. cofdsl 

Warb. Johns. Cap. Var. Rsnn, Mai. with ; Ca^ . coap'st leith — Pope ct eeL 
Steev. Var. Sing. Dyce ii, iii, Huda. (subs.). 

471. -wkoml who Ff. 

'". S3 ; ' Thou holly lusls," etc., Lear, IV, vi, 160 : ■ Honest lago, that looltes dead wilh 
grieving,' 0th. II, ii, 201 ; Every day thou dafts me,' elc. — Li, W, ii, ao6, — Ed,] 

470, 471. I can but] Walker {Crit. iii, 109) apparently overloolicd die division 
of Ibis line in the Folio, and accepting, with many of the modem editors, Theoliald's 
division (see Teit. Notes), remarked. ' " Can but " at the end of a liae is, I ibink, 
more in the manner of Lord Byron's Cain than of a play of Shakespeare's. It is 
a different ease from that of and, shall, with, and other words, with which he fre- 
quently closes a line; although even these seem so inconsistent with Shakespeare's 
usual felicity of rhythm, that T am led to 6i:Epect some diifcrence of Becenlualion 
between old and modem English, by which this apparent blemish would be removed.' 

471. one weelce] Hunter (i. 414) : There are occasional out-breikings like this 
in Shakespeare for which we know not how to account. Thus Hamlet's reason for 
his not executing hia purpose on the king when the king is a! prayer, because by 
taking him off at such a moment bis soul would go to heaven, is of the same natnre. 
It would have suited the circumstances of the case dramatically had Poliienes 
slopped with dooming the Shepherd to death, and have had more moral propriety. 
But, in fact, the whole speech of the king grates so harshly on the ear that it ls evi- 
dent it ought not to have Iwen introduced at all in a scene to which it is so exquisitely 
incongmonB. That Poliienes should be sorry, displeased, on account of hi» son's 
choice is natural, hut the steps which he meant to take in consequence should have 
been discovered in some other scene, and not have Hi broken in upon and disturbed 
lie beautifti! harmony of the present. 

471. shorten] I think we should here read shmt lot the sake of rhythm. 
WAl.CTHt {CHI. iii, 113) says that the 'longer and shorter forms of these verbs [such 
as To Haik, Hit, wtak, ope. dfad. etc.] were used in a great measure indiscriminately, 
so that they might easily supplant one another in printing,' It is strange (hat he over- 
looked (he present instance, — so strange, indeed, that I think that I, in turn, must 
have overlooked his emendation, especially as he gives many instances of the verb ta 
ihei-l.— 'Ea. 

473. Foole] See Text. Notes for a remarkable misprint, tmcorrected in Knight's 
three editions. 

474. Theobald {Nicheh, ii, 364} : A* the king is, both in the preceding and sub- 
sequent speeches, rating Perdila, I think verily this little distressful exclamation ought 
■o he placed 10 her. Pesides, from what follows, it should seem that the old Shepherd 
was perfectly Ihunderstmck, or struck all of a heap, as the vulgar say, which Camilla 
perceiving, says to him : < bow now, father ? speaie ere tbon dyest.' 
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PoL He haue thy beauty fcratcht with briers & made 475 
More homely then thy ftate. For thee (fond boy) 
If I may euer know thou doft but figh, 
That thou no more (halt neuer fee this knacke (as neuer 
I meane thou fhalt) wee'l barre thee from fucceflion, 
Not hold thee of our blood, no not our Kin, 480 

Farre then Deucalion off : (marke thou my words) 
Follow vs to the Court. Thou Churle, for this time 
(Though full of our difpleafure) yet we free thee 
From the dead blow of it. And you Enchantment, 
Worthy enough a Heardfman : yea him too, 485 

That makes himfelfe (but for our Honor therein) 
Vnworthy thee. If euer henceforth, thou 487 

476. fond'\ found F^. conj., Cap. FarW than Wh. Farther 

478. Jhalt neuer\ shalt Rowe + , Cap. than Heath. Far than F^, Rowe et cet. 

Steev. Var. '03, '13, Dyce ii, iii, Cam. 484. you\ your F^F^. thou Anon. ap. 

Wh. ii. Cam. 

481. Farre then"] Farre than F^F^, 487. thee. If^ thee; if Rowe + . 

Rann. Less than Han. Far* than thee, — if Cap. et seq. 

Warb. Dyce ii, iii, Huds. Far as Johns. 



478. shalt neuer] Staunton : This * never ' appears to have crept in by the 
inadvertence of the compositor, whose eye caught it from the end of the line. — 
Cambridge Editors: We have followed Rowe in ejecting the first 'never* from the 
line, for these reasons: i. The misprint is of a very common sort. The printer's eye 
caught the word at the end of the line. 2. The metre is improved by the change. 
The line was made doubly inharmonious by the repetition of * never.* 3. The sense 
is improved. Polixenes would rather make light of his son's sighs than dwell so 
emphatically upon their cause. [Unquestionably. — Ed.] 

481. Farre then] Johnson: I think we should read far as. We will not hold 
thee of our kin even so far off as Deucalion, the common ancestor of all. — Tyrwhitt : 
The old reading * farre,' i. e. further, is the true one. The Mid. Eng. comparative of 
fer was ferrer. This in the time of Chaucer was softened into ferre. — Walker 
(Crit. i, 189, Art. xxx. — Far and near used as comparatives) : ^)\xa&\ farrer, furrer f 
In Chaucer we have yirrr^, further : House of Fame, Bk ii, line 92, * But er I here the 
much ferre, I wol the tel what I am.' [See As You Like It, I, iii, 1 15, of this ed.] 

484. dead] The Cambridge Editors record the excellent emendation dread by an 
Anonymous critic. 

485-487. yea him . . . thee] Deighton : Yea, worthy too of him who (if the 
honour of my family were not concerned) shows himself unworthy of you. [In N, 
6r* Qu. (VIII, iv, 443) C. B. MoUNT asks * in what possible sense was Florizel making 
himself unworthy of Perdita ? He meant no ill ; in fact, his purpose of marriage was 
the very thing that drove his father furious, and if he had made himself unworthy, how 
could "our honour" therein diminish or affect the unworthiness.* The answer was 
given, fitly, I think, in the main, by H. C. Hart (N. dr* Qu. VIII, v, 64), who says 
that Florizel's ' present course of unfilial conduct shows him to be unworthy of Per- 
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Thefe rurall Latches, to his entrance open, 
Or hope his body more, with thy embraces, 
I will deuife a death.as cruell for thee 
As thou art tender to't, 

Perd. Euen hcere vndone : 
I was not much a-fear'd : for once, or twice 
I was about to fpeakc, and tell him plainely, 
The felfc-fame Sun, that ftiines vpon his Court, 
Hides not his vifage from our Cottage, but 
Lookes on aUkc. Wilt pleafe you (Sir) be gone ? 

489. kiifr\ huope Pope, houp Johns. 

491. /tfV] I'd il Rowe+, Var. Mai, 

492. hten vni/aitt ,'] here, vndone, 
Johns, here ttndone ! Cop. et seij. 

493-497; 499-501; 506-510. A» 
mncnionic lines, Warb. 



[ACT IV, SC. V 



497 

493. afiar'd'^ a/raid Rowc + . 
afeard Cap. et acq. 

495- his Court] this court Theob. ii. 
497. u«] nH all Mil, conj., Hunter, 
Sing, on il Ktly. ons Anon. ap. Cam. 
Huda." 

iyiU-\ ira/'/Him. Cap. (Emti), 
Vsj. 'oj el seq. 

gone t\ gone f [To Flo.] Bowe. 
diti. — except for our hoDQur centred on him.' It waa thU deceit, practised on b 
blher, which rankled in the breast of Polixencs, and which mokes Flnrizel (worthy 
of Ferdita as he is in all other respects ' but for our Honor thereia,' 1. e. but for his 
royal blood) unworlhy of her. Is there not here an echo of lirabsatio's parting 
words to Othello ? — ' Look to her, Moor, have a quick eye to see ; She has deceived 
her father, and may thee.' This is the interpretation of the lest as we have it here in 
the Folio ; but Capell and all subsequent editors, by substituting for the period ofter 
< thee,' in line 4S7, a comma and a dash, remove ' him ' in line 485 from the same 
construction with 'Herdsman,' and make it an accusative of speciflcalion. Much 
can be urged in favour of this punctuation ; it removes the awkwardness of making 
Polixenes aay in one breoth that Floriic! was worthy and unworthy of Pcrdita. — Ed.] 

492. vndone :] Staunton : The accepted punctuation [Capell's] ought not to be 
lightly tampered with; yet some readers may possibly think with us that the passage 
would be more in harmony with the high-bom spirit by which Perdila is unconsciously 
sustained in this terrible moment, if it were read ; ' Even here undone, 1 was not 
much afear'd,' etc. [Stailnton, of course, did not know that he had been anticipated 
by Johnson (see Text. Notes), whose good reading has not, I think, been anywhere 
noticed or recorded. — En.] 

493. B-fear'd] Warburton: The character is here finely sustained. To have 
made her quite astonished at the king's discovery of himself had not become her 
IHrth ; and to have given her presence of mind to have made the reply to the king, 
had not become her education. 

496, Hides not, etc.] Malome refers to two parallel passages in EliiabetbaD 
literature, which shows, it is to be feared, that he wns better acquainted with that 
lilerslure than with his New Testoment. Douce refers 10 Matthew, v, 45. 

497. Lookea on Alike] Malone (1790) : I suspect that a word was omitted at 
the press, and that the poet wrote, either — ■ Looks on both alike,' or < Looks on all 
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I told you what would come of this : Befeech you 498 

Of your owne ftate take care : This dreame of mine 
Being now awake, He Queene it no inch farther, 500 

But milke my Ewes, and weepe. 

Cam. Why how now Father, 
Speake ere thou dyeft. 

Shep. I cannot fpeake, nor thinke. 
Nor dare to know, that which I know : O Sir, 505 

You haue vndone a man of fourefcore three. 
That thought to fill his graue in quiet : yea. 
To dye vpon the bed my father dy^de. 
To lye clofe by his honeft bones ; but now 
Some Hangman muft put on my fhrowd, and lay me 510 

498. of thi5\ oUhis Wh. i. 500. farther] further Steev. Var. 

^gg. This... mine] from this my dream Dyce, Huds. 

Han. as for this dream of mine ^ — Cap. 505. 5iV,] Sir, [To Flo.] Rowe. 

conj. this dream of mine — Johns, et 508. dyde] died on KUy. 
seq. (subs.). 



alike.' M alone (1821) : To look upon without any substantive annexed, though now 
unusual, appears to have been legitimate in Shakespeare's time. So, in Tro. <Sr* Cres. 
* He is my prize ; I will not /ooh upon ' [V, vi, 10] ; again, in j Henry VI: * Why 
stand we . . . here . . . And look upon^ as if the tragedy were play'd in jest,* etc. 
[II, iii, 25]. — Steevens : To * look upon^ in more modern phrase, is to look on^ 1. e. 
be a mere idle spectator. In this sense it is employed in the two preceding instances. 
— Dyce (ed. iii) : Qy. * Looks on's alike ? . . . Here Mr Lettsom (who proposes a very 
bold alteration) observes : * Malone's note on this passage is nothing to the purpose. 
. . . Steevens's note is, in fact, a quiet correction of Malone's.' It seems, indeed, 
plain enough that the present passage is not akin to the two passages cited above by 
Malone, nor to the passage, V, iii, 126 of this play: * Strike all that look upon with 
marvel.' [It is not to be supposed that Dyce was aware that in his conjecture of 
on's he was anticipated by Anon, in the Cam. Ed. ; any more than it is to be sup- 
posed that Hunter (i, 425) was aware that he had been anticipated by Malone in 
his obvious emendation of *on all alike,' which Singer adopted, without acknow- 
ledgement, more suo. I cannot find that Lettsom's • very bold alteration ' is any- 
where recorded. — Ed.] 

497. Wilt please you, etc.] Coleridge (p. 256) : O how more than exquisite is 
this whole speech ! And that profound nature of noble pride and grief venting them- 
selves in a momentary peevishness of resentment toward Florizel. [Temerarious as 
it is to criticise one word of Coleridge, I must nevertheless confess that I can see no 
trace of peevishness here. Perdita was heart-broken ; she knew that Florizel must go, 
and the sooner the parting was over the better. — Ed.] 

508. vpon the bed my father dy'de,] For the omission of the preposition, see 
Abbott, § 394, and Shakespeare passim. 
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Where no Prieft Ihouels-in dufi:. Oh curfed wretch, 511 

That knew'ft this was the Prince, and wouldfl: aduenture 

To mingle faith with him. Vndone, vndone : 

If I might dye within this houre, I haue Uu'd 

To die when I defire. Exit, j 1 5 

Flo. Why looke you fo vpon me ? 
I am but forry, not affear'd : delaid, 
But nothing altred : What I was, I am : 
More ftraining on, for plucking backe ; not following 
My leafh vnwillingly. 520 

Cam. Gracious my Lord, 
You know my Fathers temper : at this time 
He will allow no fpecch : (which I do gheflTe 523 

^M. JhgiuU-in\ Ff, Cap. Mai. Sleev. 516. vpen m(\ Om. Sleev, coQJ. 

Knt, Dycc. lioffii /» Rowc el ccl. 517. affiar'd'] a/raid Rowe + . af- 

iiHfl.-\ duil, [To Petd.] Rowe. fiani or afiarJ Cay,, ei sen. 

513. Aim.] kim ! Dycc. 521. my\ yeur Ff, Rowc et seq. 
515. Scene ix. Pope + . 

Sir. Where do Priest, etc.] Grey (i, 26%) : Meaning that he should be buried 
under ihe gallows, without the buiial service. In the Greek Church the putting earth 
upDo the body ivas thought absolutely necessary, and the priest enjoyncd to do it in 
the form of a cross; and in the Popish e^ii, before the Rtfermation, the priest, or 
persoa officiating, was ordered to put earth upon the body of the deceased in the 
fortn of a cross, with other ceremonies. And by the Rubric in the drst Liturgy of 
Edward the Sixth, 1549 (lo which Shakespeare probably alludes), there was the fol- 
lowing direction ; < And then the priest casting earth u]ion the coi-pi, shall say : " I 
commend thy soul," etc. In the Revina of the Liturgy in 1552, it was altered, and 
ordered by the Rubric; 'That the earth should be cast upon the body by some 
standing by,' etc., and has so continued in all our Common Prayer Books lo this day. 

511. ahouelB-in] Walker {Crii. iii, ih): Pronounce ihools-in. Sioel, if I 
mistake not, is still the pronunciation in Scotland and in the North of England. 
[Jamieson (SceUiik Did. Sufpl.) gives: •Shoo!, A shovel' and ■ Tc jJW on, metaph. 
lo cover, as it) a grave.' As an eiample of To skool out, to throw out with violence,' 
he (juotes from Sir Walter. The Aniiquary, ii, 259 ; ' Look you, you base old person, 
if you do put another jest upon me, I wilt cleave your sbuU-piece with this shovels.' 
— ■ Hout, tout, Maister Dusterdivel, I hae nae lived sne Ung in the warld neither lo 
\c sksolii out o'l thai gate.' — Ed.] 

514. If I might dye, etc.] Stervenst So in yt/n<^*. II, iii, 96: ■Hadlbutdied 
an hour before this chance, I bad lived a blessed time.' 

519. not following, etc.] That is, not following the leash at all, not even onwill- 
ingly. 

52Z. my] This is one of a large number of examples given by Walker {Crit. i, 
176-334] of (he • substitution of words.' Another example occurs in line 560, below : 
' her neede ' for • our neede.' 
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You do not purpofe to him:) and as hardly 

Will he endure your fight, as yet I feare ; 525 

Then till the fury of his Highneffe fettle 

Come not before him. 

Flo. I not purpofe it : 
I thinke Catnillo. 

Cam. Euen he, my Lord. 530 

Per. How often haue I told you ^twould be thus? 
How often faid my dignity would laft 
But till 'twer knowne ? 

Flo. It cannot faile, but by 
The violation of my faith, and then 535 

Let Nature crufli the fides o'th earth together, 
And marre the feeds within. Lift vp thy lookes : 
From my fucceflion wipe me (Father) I 
Am heyre to my affe6lion. 

Cam. Be aduis'd. 540 

Flo. I am : and by my fancie, if my Reafon 
Will thereto be obedient : I haue reafon : 542 

525. Jighty as yet'\ sight as yet, Han. Rowe. think, Camillo — Theob. thinky 
Johns, et seq. Camillo ? Johns. 

529. thinke Camillo.] thinks Camillo 534. faile\ fall Anon. ap. Cam. 

538. From my"] From thy Cap. Rann. 

526. his Highnesse] Delius : It is not merely the royal title, but the majesty of 
Polixenes which has received offence by the love-making of Florizel. [As Deighton 
says, ' it is his highness not His Highness.' Capell was the earliest to show an appre- 
ciation of this meaning by discarding the capital H of the Folio and of all the editors 
preceding him ; since his edition, Keightley's is the only one which returns to the 
old spelling: *his Highness/ — Ed.] 

528. not purpose] See line 211, above. 

53 1» 532. How often] The Cowden-Clarkes : The repetition of this earnest 
reminder to the prince of her having always striven to show him how unlikely it was 
that his purpose should prosper, marks the noble indignation of Perdita at the king's 
chaise that she has sought to win Florizel, and is in strict harmony with her royal 
nature. It is from this imputation that she is most solicitous to free herself; it is this 
which most keenly wounds her ; and she remains quietly downcast, with a majesty 
of silent reserve worthy of Hermione's daughter. 

537. marre the seeds] Cf. Macb. IV, i, 59 : * though the treasure Of nature's 
germens tumble all together ' ; and Lear^ III, ii, 8 : * Crack nature's moulds, all ger- 
mens spill at once.' 

541. fancie] That is, Icwe, See four stages suggested by Arber, of the use of this 
word, from the Elizabethan Icve to the present like^ in As You Like It^ II, iv, 32, of 
this edition. 
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If not, my fences better pleas'd with madneffe, 543 

Do bid it welcome. 

Cam, This is defperate (^fin) 545 

Flo, So call it : but it do's fulfill my vow: 
I needs mud thinke it honefty^ Camilloy 
Not for Bohemia^ nor the pompe that may 
Be thereat gleaned : for all the Sun fees, or 
The clofe earth wombes, or the profound feas, hides 550 

In vnknowne fadomes, will I breake my oath 
To this my faire belou'd : Therefore, I pray you. 
As you haue euer bin my Fathers honoured friend, 
When he fhall miffe me, as (va faith I meane not 
To fee him any more) caft your good counfailes 555 

Vpon his pafsion : Let my felfe, and Fortune 
Tug for the time to come. This you may know, 
And fo deliuer, I am put to Sea 
With her, who heere I cannot hold on (hore: 
And mod opportune to her neede, I haue 560 

543. pleas' d with madnefe'] (pUas'd Var. '73, '^%. As you've e'er Dyce ii.iii. 
with madneffe) Ff. 553. bin] been ¥^¥^. 

549. thereat"] thereout Han. honoured] Om. Ff, Rowe+, 
gleaned] glean' dVope. Cap. Var. Rann. 

all the] all that the Ff, Rowe. 554. as (in] (as in Rowe et seq. 

550. /eaSf hides] seas hide Ff, Rowe + , (subs. ). 

Mai. Steev. Var. Knt, Wh. i, Dyce i, 559. who] Dyce. whom Ff ct cet. 

Cam. ii. sea hides Cap. et cet. 560. her neede] Ff, Rowe, Pope, Knt, 

551. fadomes] fathoms Johns. Coll. i. the need Cap. our need Theob. 
553. As.., euer] As. ..e'er Mai. Steev. et eel. 

544. bid it] That is, madness ^ unreason. 

546. but it do's] Staunton : As is understood : * but as it does fulfil my vow I 
must,' etc. [I prefer the tone of calm assurance, free from any limitation. — Ed.] 

550. wombes] For a list of verbs formed from nouns, see Abbott, § 290. We 
have * climate ' as a verb in V, i, 208. 

550. hides] See Abbott (§ 333) also for examples of the third person plural 
in s. 

553. As you haue euer bin] Walker {Crit. i, 81) : Write, * As y' have e'er been. 
[Malone in 1790 printed e'er^ which was continued in every subsequent edition down 
to and including the Var. of 1813. Walker may tell us to write *y*have,* but he 
could have hardly expected us so to pronounce it. — Ed.] 

560. opportune] See * contrJlct ' line 465, above. 

560. her] See *my,' line 522, above. Boswell would fain have it that ***her 
need " is the need we have of her, i. e. the vessel ;' herein Knight is his solitary 
adherent. 
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A Veffell rides faft by, but not prepared 561 

For this defigne. What courfe I meane to hold 
Shall nothing benefit your knowledge, nor 
Concerne me the reporting. 

Cam. O my Lord, 5^5 

I would your fpirit were eafier for aduice, 
Or ftronger for your neede. 

Flo. Hearke Perditay 
He heare you by and by. 

Cam. Hee's irremoueable, 570 

Refolu'd for flight : Now were I happy if 
His going, I could frame to ferue my turne, 
Saue him from danger, do him loue and honor, 
Purchafe the fight againe of deere Sicillia, 

And that vnhappy King, my Mafter, whom 575 

I fo much thirfl to fee. 

Flo. Now good Camilloy 
I am fo fraught with curious bufineffe, that 
I leaue out ceremony. 579 

568. [drawing her aside. Cap. et seq. 576. [Aside. Rowe+. 

(subs.). 578. curious'] serious Coll. iii (MS), 

569. [To Cam. Theob. Huds. anxious Gould. 

570. irremoueable] immoveable Anon. 579. [Going. Mai. et seq. (except 
ap. Cam. Dyce ii, iii, Cam. Wh. ii). 

571. Refolu'd] Refoh^d F,. 

561. Vessell rides] See * was faire,* line 397, above. 

568, 569. Hearke Perdita, etc.] The Text. Notes show the interpretation which 
modem editors, following Capell and Theobald, have put on these lines. The 
Cowden-Clarkes : By Florizel's taking Perdita aside, we are made to perceive how 
he sees that she stands silently, — as it were irre.sponsively and unassentingly by, — 
while he speaks to Camillo ; and how he hastens to confer with her, and convince 
her of his unswerved faith, and persuade her to his views ; moreover, it affords oppor- 
tunity for Camillo's soliloquy, which tells the audience his plan. 

570. irremoueable] Staunton : * Irremoveable ' is here employed adverbially : 
* He's irremoveably resolved,* etc. So in III, ii, 202 : * And damnable ungrateful.* 
[Consequently, Staunton puts no comma after ' irremoveable.*] 

578. curious] Collier (ed. ii): The MS substitutes serious for * curious,' and 
although we apprehend that the former is the true and more applicable word, we are 
hardly so confident of it as to warrant the insertion of serious in our text. — R. G. 
White (ed. i) : Serious is a very plausible suggestion ; but * curious * was used in 
Shakespeare's day with great latitude of meaning, and sometimes in the sense of 
requiring of or taking care, solicitous ; and therefore it is not safe to make any change 
in the text. 
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Cam. Sir, I thinke 580 

You haue heard of my poore feruices, i^th loue 
That I haue borne your Father ? 

Flo. Very nobly 
Haue you deferu'd : It is my Fathers Muficke 
To fpeake your deeds : not little of his care 585 

To haue them recompenc'd, as thought on. 

Cam. Well fmy Lord) 
If you may pleafe to thinke I loue the King, 
And through him, what's neereft to him, which is 
Your gracious felfe ; embrace but my direflion, 590 

If your more ponderous and fetled proieft 
May fuffer alteration. On mine honor. 
He point you where you fhall haue fuch receiuing 
As (hall become your Highnefle, where you may 
Enioy your Miftris ; from the whom, I fee 595 

There's no difiunflion to be made, but by 

581. You kaui\ You^ve Dyce ii, iii, 589. neerejf^ neat' it Walker, Dyce ii, 

Huds. iii, Huds. 

589. through him^ whams'] Ff, Rowe + , 590. /^//t /] stt/f Rowe. 

Cap. Var. Rann, Coll. Sing. Wh. i, Sta. 592. alteration. On'] alteration : On 

thorough hiniy whafs Theob. i. through Yi^ Rowe. alteration^ on Pope et seq. 

him^ what is Han. et cet. (subs.). 

579. ceremony] Cambridge Editors: We think Malone's stage-direction 
* going * [see Text. Notes] was inserted under a mistaken view of Florizel's mean- 
ing. He apologises to Camillo for talking apart with Perdita in his presence. At 
the commencement of this whispered conversation he said to Camillo, * I'll hear 
you by and by,* and at the close of it he turns again to him with * Now, good 
Camillo/ etc. 

581. seruices] From what Camillo foretells about the reception of Florizel by 
Leontes, it is evident that Florizel knew of the special service which Camillo had 
rendered in aiding the escape of Leontes from Sicily. 

588. If you may please] Walker (Crit. i, 206): Here si tibi placeat is the 
more suitable meaning. — Abbott (§ 309) : * May * is here used as a modest way of 
stating what ought to be well known. — Deighton : Here • may * is extremely 
deferential. 

589. nearest] This is one of the superlatives, which Walker cites ( Vers. 169, 
and see I, ii, 109), wherein the e is suppressed, neer'st. But Walker's text was, I am 
sure, the Var. of 1 82 1, wherein * what's ' of the Folio is printed what is. Hence, a 
contraction which would render the Var. text rhythmical would render the Folio text 
unrhythmical. 

595. from the whom] See * the which,' II, i, 154, or see Abbott, § 270, where 
other examples are given. 
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(As heauens forefend) your ruine ; Marry her, 
And with my bed endeuours. in your abfence. 
Your difcontenting Father, rtriue to qualifie 
And bring him vp to liking. 

Flo' How Camilla 
May this (almofl a miracle) be done ? 
That I may call thee fomething more then man, 
And after that trurt to thee. 

Qain. Haue you thought on 
A place whereto you'l go f 

Flo, Not any yet : 
But as th'vnthought-on accident is guiltie 
To what we wildely do, fo we profelTe 
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597 



605 



598. yeKr\ yoHt F^. 

abfin(e\ absenct, I'll Daniel ap. 

599. difeimlenting\ discontenlid 
Jlriut\ I'll strivt Rowe ii + . 



609 

Cap. Var. '78, '85, Rftnn. / viiU strive 
Han. Var. '73. 

599, 600. lo qualifie. ..liting] One 
line, Han. Vai, '73. 

600. him vfi\ Om. Rowe. 
604. "lee.] tieeff^, Ro»e + . 

609. To] 0/ Rowe + . T.7Ufards llaa. 



59S. with my best endeuoura. etc.] Down lo 1790 nil editors followed Rowe'a 
Second Ed. and completed, as Ihcy thought, the meaning of the Folio, hy reading 
'/V/alrive' in the next line. In that year Malone restored the tent of ihc Folio, 
and revealed ila meaning by enclosing in a parenthesis [he words : ' (with my best 
endeavours in your absence)' ; be has been followed therein substantially by every sub- 
sequent editor. His note is as follows: ' And where you may, by letters, entreaties, 
etc. endeavour to soften your incensed father, and reconcile bim to the match ; 10 
effect which, my best services shall not be wanting during your absence, " Discon- 
tenting " is in oar author's language (he Same as disconlfnlid.' — HalliWELL quotes 
from The Play of Sluckhy, 1605 [line 2050. ed. Simpson] : • Friend Vemon, leave 
such discontenting speech; Yout melancholy overflows your spleen,' eic. — Abbott 
(S 37') ^"J^ '^^^ ' discontenting ' may perhaps be explained by the use of the verb 
' content you '; ' I diaconleni (me)' meaning ' I am discontented.' [We have ' losing' 
for ' being lost ' in V, ii, 79, — Ed.] 

608. vnthoughi'on accident] M. Mason (p. 137); That is, the unsuspected 
discovery made by Polixenes. [This may be so, but the whole phrase is none the 
less a general Irulh. — Ed,] 

608,609. guiltie To] Malone: Cf. Com. of Err. HI. ii, 168: ' Bui, lest myself 
be .fui7i> /o self- wrong,' etc. — Abbott (§ 188) : In this difficult passage 'guilty ' seems 
used for reipoHsible, ^aA chance is said to be ' rospontihie fti' rashnciS (personified). 
(Or is 'to' ai *f, i. <■- as regards?) [The passage from the Cem. of Err. is not pre- 
cisely parallel ; It means : ' lest 1 be guilty /o the extent of wronging myself, I'll stop 
my ears.' etc. I prefer ihe solution involved in AbboK's query, and to take ■ to ' as 
equivalent lo as to. — Ed.] 
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Our felues to be the flaues of chance, and flyes 6io 

Of euery winde that blowes. 

Cam^ Then lift to me : 
This followes, if you will not change your purpofe 
But vndergo this flight; make for Sicillia, 

And there prefent your felfe, and your fayre Princefle, 615 

(For fo I fee (he muft be) Tore Leontes ; 
She (hall be habited, as it becomes 
The partner of your Bed. Me thinkes I fee 
Leontes opening his free Armes, and weeping 
His Welcomes forthrasks thee there Sonne forgiuene(re, 620 

As ^twere i'th'Fathers perfon: kifles the hands » 

Of your frefh Princefle ; ore and ore diuides him, 
^Twixt his vnkindnefle, and his Kindnefle : th'one 
He chides to Hell, and bids the other grow 
Fafter then Thought, or Time. 625 

Flo. Worthy Camillo, 
What colour for my Vifitation, (hall I 
Hold vp before him ? 628 

610. chance] chances Rowe i. 622. diuides'] divide Long MS ap. 

620. asks] ask Long MS ap. Cam. Cam. 

thee there] thee the F^F^. there 623. vnkindnejfe] unkinden/s F^. 

M^Ritson. M^^, M^ Rowe etseq. (subs.). 623. MV«^] Ff, Rowe + , Coll. Dyce, 

621. kijfes] kiss Long MS ap. Cam. Wh. the one Cap. et cet 

610. chance] Johnson : As chance has driven me to these extremities, so I com- 
mit myself to chance t to be conducted through them. 

616. must be) *fore Leontes] Another instance of careful printing. The apos- 
trophe marks, as it should and does mark in modem editions, the omission, it cannot 
be called the absorption of 6e- ; which is not here the ordinary omission authorised 
by poetic license, but is due to the * be ' immediately preceding it. See II, i, 18. — Ed. 

620. thee there Sonne] See Text. Notes for the correction of this error. 

623. th'one] Walkp:r (Cn't. ii, 91) observes that * euphony or correct pronunciation 
here requires the pronunciation un.* [The pronunciation own is, I think, to be pre- 
ferred; that is, as it is preserved in a/one and atone. — Ed.] 

625. Faster] Schmidt ( Trans, p. 284) : According to an illogical conception, 
which is not infrequent in Shakespeare, * faster ' is to be here taken first in the sense 
oi firmer^ and then in the sense of quicker. [This assertion is virtually repeated by 
Dr Schmidt in his Lexicon^ where he gives * faster ' in this passage as an instance of 
a word used in different significations. Comment is needless. Of all elements utterly 
lacking stability, * thought ' and * time ' are almost the archtypes. — Ed.] 

627. What colour, etc.] Deighton : There may be an idea of a ship hoisting its 
colours as a signal. 
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Cam. Sent by the King your Father 
To greet him, and to giue him comforts. Sir, 630 

The manner of your bearing towards him, with 
What you (as from your Father) fliall deliuer. 
Things knowne betwixt vs three, He write you downe, 
The which fhall point you forth at euery fitting 
What you mud fay: that he (hall not perceiue, 635 

But that you haue your Fathers Bofome there. 
And fpeake his very Heart. 

Flo. I am bound to you : 
There is fome fappe in this. 

Cam. A Courfe more promifing, 640 

Then a wild dedication of your felues 
To vnpathM Waters, vndream'd Shores ; mod certaine, 
To Miferies enough : no hope to helpe you, 
But as you (hake off one, to take another : 

Nothing fo certaine, as your Anchors, who 645 

Doe their beft office, if they can but (lay you, 
Where you'le be loth to be : befides you know, 
Profperitie's the very bond of Loue, 
Whofe fre(h complexion, and whofe heart together 
Affliflion alters. 650 

630. comforts'] comfort Anon. ap. 634. ^//m^]yf//i«^Theob. Cap. sift' 

Cam. Huds. ing T\nr\hy. 

644. another :"] another Han. 

633. betwixt] Murray {N. E. D.) gives examples which show that * betwixt* 
was used in reference to more than two, and that in early use it was equivalent to 
among. 

634. The which] See 'the which,' II, i, 154. 

634. sitting] Theobald : * Every sitting * methinks gives a very poor idea, 
'Evtry fittingy as I have ventured to correct the text, means, every convenient oppor- 
tunity ; every juncture, when it \sfit to speak of such or such a point. — Warburton : 
* Sitting * is very expressive and means, at every audience you shall have of the king 
and council. The council-days being, in our author's time, called in common speech 
the sittings. 

642. vndream'd] Warburton {N. &* Qu. VIII, iii, 203) in a MS marginal note 
conjectures * undeem'dy i. e. untried.' 

644. take another] Steevens : So, in Cym. I, v, 54 : * to shift nis being Is to 
exchange one misery for another.' 

645. who] For other examples of reference by * who ' to irrational antecedents, see 
Abbott, § 264, and Shakespeare passim. 
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Perd. One of thefe is true : 651 

I thinke Affliflion may fubdue the Cheeke, 
But not take-in the Mind. 

Cam. Yea ? fay you fo ? 
There fhall not,at your Fathers Houfe,there feuen yeeres 655 
Be borne another fuch. 

Flo. My good Camilh, 
She's as forward, of her Breeding, as 
She is i'th' reare ' our Birth. 659 

653. Cofc-m] F,F,, Cap. Var. '73. o' oar 4i>rt Rowe ii, Tope, Theob.Waib, 
taki in F, et eel. Coll. ii, Cam. i, Rife. /' M' rear of 

654. Yea ?] Yia, Rowe. birth Han. Cap. Rann, Steev. Var. '03, 

655. ■who'\ whiek Haa. '13, Coll. (MS). Sit is i" M' rear of 
658. SifV] Ff, Rowe, Sing. Wh. i. birtk Johns. Var. '73, ■7S, ■85. Mai. 

Skt is Pope et eel. Sht is i' Me rear aur iirtJi Var. 'ai, 

658, 659. She's...SAe ii] One line, Coii. i, iii. Hal. Del. Dm. She is i' lAt 
Spence (N. & Qu. VII, ix, 34). ream/ ear HrlM Km, Sing. Su. Ktly, 

659. Shiisi'lh' rtare' OUT BiTth'\ Ff Hunter. Sir i" rA' war '/ iwir 4irt* 
(rwr F.), Dy«. S*,r i> I'rf' rrar o' .*i-r Wh. /'(*-■ rMraur i/rM Huda. 5*/ 
birik Rowe i, Cam, ii. She is f (*' c^ar is, Iftar, of but birth Bulloch. 

651-653. One of these . . . Mind] Mrs Jameson (i, 236) : Perdita has anolher 
characl eristic, which leods to [he pocticiil delicacj' ai the delinention a certain Elrength 
and moral eleTftlion. which is peculiarly striking. It is that sense of truth and recti- 
tude, that upright simplicity of mind, which disdains all crooked and indirect means, 
which would not sloop for an instant to dissembliuice, and is mingled with a noble 
conlidence in her love and in her lover. In this spirit is faer aruwer to Camlllo. 

655,656. There . . . such] Schmidt (in the Notes to his Translation) ridii:ulei 
Tieck's translation of these lines ; ■ Es wird wol dcinea Valcrs Haus nicht wieder in 
sieben Jahrcn jolch ein Kind gebSren.' ' As if,' says Schmidt, • at the end of se»en 
year^ the likelihood would be greater ! ' Seven years,' he goes on Lo say, ■ ia Shake- 
speare, means an indefinite, considerable time [which is Jusi.^Ed,], of which fad, 
forsooth, our iaierprelers and glossarisls know nothing.' [which is doubtful. There- 
upon Dr Schmidt thtis translates : ' Viel Wasser Hiesst vom Berg, eh' Eurem Haiue 
Ein zweites Kind,' etc.] 

659. i'lb'retue ' our Birth] Note the careful apostrophe before ''our,' (. i. 'if 
our' See II, i, 18.— Lettsom (ap. Dyce, ii): Read ' as I'th' rear n' Air birth. The 
seixind ■ She is ' is, I think, a mere donble of the fir^I, as Hanmer saw. if indeed it is 
not a correction out of its proper jilace. The Folio haa ' She's ' in the line before, 
and for this probably ■ She ii ' was intended to be substituted. The preposition ' of ' 
in both these lines means i'k rtsfett ef. — Abbott (§ 201) inclines to think that here 
is a case where a prepositional phrase, as in the rear of, is condensed into a preposition ; 
thus: She is ii the rear our birth.' — DbichtoN : Even if the preposition "of be 
omitted altogether, the elljp.iis, though somewhat harsh, is intelligible : She is as for- 
ward in respect (o education and manners, as she is backward in respect to birth com- 
pared lo me. The antithesis between ' tnrth ' and ' breeding,' between ' forward ' and 
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Cam. I cannot fay,'tis pitty 66o 

She lacks InftrufHons, for (he feemes a Miftrefle 
To moft that teach. 

Perd. Your pardon Sir,ror this, 
lie bluCh you Thanks. 

Flo. My prettieft Perdita. 665 

But O, the Thornes we (land vpon: {Camillo) 
Prc(eruer of my Father, now of me. 
The Medicine of our Houfe : how (hall we doe? 
We are not furnilli'd like Bohemians Sonne, 
Nor (hall appeare in Sicilia. 670 

Cam. My Lord, 
Feare none of this ; I thinke you know my fortunes 
Doe all lye there : it (hall be fo my care. 
To haue you royally appointed, as if 674 



663, 664. Sir. far Ihh, Il,-\ Sir. far 
tAis. fit Ff, Rowe. Pope. Sir; far 
lAis rU Han. Rann, CoU. Klly. Cam. 
Huds. Sir,farlha: /7/Theob. etcel. 
(subs.). 

665. Perdila.] Perdita— 'Riwi: + . 

666. v/>e>t .] ufion. F^. ufen. Rowc. 



668. Afedidni] mtd'cin Cap. (Er- 
ratil. mfJiiiit Var. '78, Rami, Mai. 
Sleei. Var. '03, '13. 

670. Sicilia.] Dyce, Wh. Col. ii, iu, 
Sla. Cam. Huds. Sicily. Ff. Sicilia— 
Var. '21. Knl, Coll. i, Ktly. Sicily— 



t be much coiruplioD in the texl, though the Globe 



' rear ' sbom that (here c 
editors obelira Ibe line. 

668, Medicine] Capell (p. 178) : ' Ma/tein ' in the sense of physician, being 
unknown to those piinlers, they hace spett MmtdtciHt. — THEOBALD (A'i'i:>i0&, ii, 365) : 
I re^id mideein, Fr. doctor. [The Cam. Ed. gives this emendation to TheobBld, who 
undoubtedly made it earlier than Capell 1 but Capell's note was the Htst to be prioted) 
in facl, Theobald himself oeYcr printed his conjecture at all.] 

670. Sicilia] Dvce (Ximaris, 84) : Here all the modem editors (in opposition to 
the old copies) pul a break at tlie end of the speech, as if it were unfiDished. But 
this sense is complete ; ' Nor ^all appear [like fiobemia's son] in Sicilia,' — Collier 
(eds. ii and iii, reading afptar't) : That is, ■ Nor shall ap]>eBr " like Bohemia's son " 
in Sicilia.' In the old copies 'I dropped out, making the sentence appear as if un- 
finished. This small addition is from the MS.— Lettsom (Note, Walker, Cril. i, 
232) : Collier's appear'l is scarcely English, bnl it suggested to me what I snspect to 
be the genuine reading : ' Nor shall appear n> in Sicilia.' * My lord ' seems lo b« 
extra milrum. [StauntoN proposed the Same emendation.] 

674. as it] Walker [Cril. iii. 114) : Note ihe position of 'as if in tbe line. 
Pronounce, I think, is if: since 'i if seems hardly imaginable. — Dyce (ed. ii) : Mf 
Lettsom suspects that here we ought la omit 'if and to naA flay'd. [Hudson 
adopted fla/d.'l 
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ACT IV, SC. 1 



The Scene you play, were mine. For inflance Sir, 
That you may know you (hall not want: one word. 
Enkr Atitoliciis. 
Aut. Ha, ha, what a Foo!e Honeftie is ? and Truft(his 
fworne brother) a very fimple Gentleman. I haue fold 
all my Tromperie: not a counterfeit Stone, not a Ribbon, 
Glaffe, Pomander, Browch, Table-booke, Ballad, Knife, 
Tape, Gloue, Shooe-tye, Bracelet, Horne-Ring, to keepe 



675 



682 



675. SetHi\ Scant F,Fj. 

m>Ht\ Irut Coll. MS, 

676. [They lallt aside. Rowe 

677. Scene K. Popc + . 



677. Aulolicus] Autolicbua F^F^. 
Aulolycus, BS a Courlier. Kean. 

681. Briwcit'] Ff, Rowe + . broeh 
Cap. iroacA V«r. "73. 



681. Pomander] Ghev (i, 269) : A litlle [Ound ball made of perfumes, and -viara 
(n the pocket or about tbe neck, to pruvcut infection in limes of plague. In a trai^t, 
entitled Certain nctessary Direitions, as vitl! for the curing 0/ the Plague, as /or 
freventing IitfefliBti, 1636, tbcrc are directions for making two aorts of pomanders, 
one for the rich, and another for the poor. [Hereupon Grey bSvcs the receipt for ihc 
rich. STBEVEtJS quotes another receipt from Lingua, IV. iii (p. 419, ed. Hatlitl- 
DodAley) which I think is meant to be humourous. Douce gives references to other 
receipts, all different; and Halliavell devotes six folio p^ea to tbe subject, with 
illustrations.] — Ksicht: Wc have a passage in Cavendish's Life of Wobey^ in 
which the great Cardinal is described coming after mass into bis privy chamber, 
'holding in his hand a very fair orange, whereof the meat or substance within was 
taken out, and Slled up again with the pari of a siJOnge, wherein was vinegar and 
other confections against tbe pestilent airs; the which he most commonly smelt unto, 
passing among the press, or else when be was pestered with many suitors' This was 
a pomander. It appears from a passage in Burgon'a Life of Sir Thomas Creskam 
that the supposed orange held in the band in several ancient portraits was in truth a 
pomander. [The Century Diet. : Corrupted from earlier femeambrr, derived from 
Old French, /ommc d'ambre, a ball of amber. Cotgrave : Potamt de stiilinrs. A 
Toraandcr, or sweet Ball.] 

681. Table-booke] HalliwelL! The table, or memorandum books, used in 
England in the sixteenth century, were usually imported from Germany. In the 
Secretes <f Mayster AUxis of Pieviounf, 1559. is a receipt Mo make while tables to 
write in, with the point of a wire, suche as come out of Germanie,' which is at follows : 
'Take plaister called Gi|isum, cribled and syfted. and stiepe it, and temper it with 
baitcs glue, or other, and geve your parchement leafe one touch with it, and whan it 
is drie, scrape it that it may be even and bright, and cover it over agayne with ihe 
said plaister called Gipsum, and scrape it as before ; ihfln tokc ceruse, wel braied and 
sifted, aind stiepe it with the oile of linseed sodden ; annoynt your tables with this 
mixtion, and let it drie in Ihe sbadowe the space of tire or six dales. This doone, 
take a clout or linncn clothe wete in water, wherewith you shall slike and make 
smoolhe the sayde tables, but tbe clothe muste lyrste be wninge harde, and the water 
pressed oule, then leave it so the space of xv or K)L dayes, until it be thorowe dry, 
than apply il to your use.' The table-books of the Shakespearian period were occa- 
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my Pack from fafting : they throng who fhould buy firft, 6S3 
as if my Trinkets had beene hallowed, and brought a be- 
nedii5lion to the buyer ; by which meanes, I faw whofe 685 
Purfe was beft in Pifture ; and what I faw, to my good 
vfe, I remembred. My Clowne (who wants but fome- 
thing to be a reafonable man ) grew fo in loue with the 
Wenches Song,that hec would not ftirre his Petty-toes, 
till he had both Tune and Words, which fo drew the reft 690 
of the Heard to me, that all their other Sences ftucke in 
Eares : you might haue pinch'd a Placket, it was fence- 
lefTe ; 'twas nothing to gueld a Cod-peece of a Purfe : I 
would haue fill'd Keyes of that hung in Chaynes : no 694 

683. /'iftingl fajltt'mg Ff, Rowe, 
Pope. 

lkrimg\ thranged Call, ii, iii 
(MS), Kuds. 

686, PUluri\pmturf KTxsa.»^.^^Vi. 



6S9. Wetiches\ H'mcArs' Johns. 

Fttlylees\ Fitlylois FT. 
692. Earti\ Ikdr tars Mason, Ran 
694. tivu/if] effutd Long MS. a 



687. remembred^ rcmcmbtr F . 
My\ MygMdHsvit 



f^. fitfd Krya of^ F,. fiVd Ktyes 
<,ff^^^{K,y!¥>,. 



lioniilly in lu^e oblong quarto, a preparsd com[>OEitioD being placed on tbe parcbment 
or vcUum. 

653. throng:] OVCE (cd. iii) : Ii this meant for the paH tense, or ii Collier'i MS 
rigbt in substituting ikrongrdf 

654. hallowed] Johnson : Tbi» alludea to bead* onen aold by the Romanisls, ■« 
made particularly efficacious by the touch of some relic. 

686. best in Pidture] R. G. Whcte (ed. i) : No remark Ims been made upon 
this singular pbntse, Ibc meaning of which Xi not very cUar. Is ' picture ' used in 
the sense of ittming, and with vx eye lo a pun U)Mn ' pick ' ? [White hm no note 
on this • not very clear ' phrase, in bis Second Edition, It is to be presumed, lhei«- 
fore, that his ' washerwoman ' (see p. xii of hig Prefatt) bad in the mean time 
' cleared ' it Tor him, as well OS her starch. Having no such help, I must confess 
that the phraa« alill remains for me obscure. The Rev. JOHN Huntlr says that 
'picture' meaoa the 'stamp of coin.' Schmidt yLcx.') observes of the phrase that 
' AutolycuE is playing the amateur,' whatever that may mean. Rolfe defines ' picture ' 
by ■ had tbe best look." Hudson remarks that ' in picture ' seems lo be ' used here as 
■ sort of equivoque ; the sense of in picking being implied.' Lastly, DeichToN ex- 
plains 'best in picture' by 'best to look at, i. ir. fullest.' An Anonymous critic is 
recorded in the Cambridge Edition as having su^ected the substitution ai pasture 
for ■ picture,' which has much to commend it, if the text is to be disturbed at all, 
which is not lo be thought of. From faslHrt lo peslurt the (ranstlioil is not violent, 
and posture may mean not only appearami. of which Schmidt gives examples, but 
it may mean the position as one wbicb would be convenient for a cut-piuse. But 
such phrases must l"e left undisturbed till lime reveals them inconteaiably.— Ed.] 

693, 694. I would] It is possible that heic. as Hudson says, ' would ' is used for 
could. At the same time, tbe meiuiing of Aulolycus may be; I would have filed 
them off had I wanted to.— Ed. 
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hearing, no feeling, but my Sirs Song, and admiring the 695 
Nothing of it. So that in this time of Lethargie, I pickd 
and cut moft of their Feftiuall Purfes : And had not the 
old-man come in with a Whoo-bub againft his Daugh- 
ter, and the Kings Sonne, and feared my Chowghes from 
the Chaffe, I had not left a Purfe aliue in the whole 700 
Army. 

Cam. Nay, but my Letters by this meanes being there 
So foone as you arriue, fhall cleare that doubt. 

Flo, And thofe that you'le procure from King Leontesl 

Cam. Shall fatisfie your Father. 705 

Perd. Happy be you : 
All that you fpeake, fhewes faire. 

Cam. Who haue we here ? 
WeeMe make an Inftrument of this : omit 
Nothing may giue vs aide. 710 

AuU If they haue ouer-heard me nowrwhy hanging. 

Cam. How now (good Fellow) 
Why fhak'ft thou fo ? Feare not (man) 
Here's no harme intended to thee. 

Aut. I am a poore Fellow, Sir. 715 

696. Nothing] noting Anon. ap. Cam. Rowe et cet. 

Wb. ii. 708. Who] Whom CoU. 

698. old-man"] old man F^F^. [Seeing Autol. Theob. 
IVkoo-bub] hubbub Steev. 711. [Aside. Theob. 

699. Chowghes] Ko^t. choughs Vo^, 712-714. As verse, ending yi>/...M^^. 

701. [Cam. Flor. and Perd. come for- Han. Cap. Var. Rann. As prose, Mai. 
ward. Theob. et seq. 

702, 703. Prose, Pope. 713. Why] comcy why Han. where- 
704. Leontes ?] Ff, Coll. Leontes — fore Cap. 

695. my Sirs] A reminiscence of the French, like * in happy time !* 

696. Nothing] Staunton : It has been suggested that * nothing ' in this place is 
a misprint for noting \ but like 'moth' for mote^ it is only the old mode of spelling 
that word. 

698. Whoo-bub] The old spelling of hubbub. It occurs in Two Noble Kinsmen, 
II, V ; Beau. & Fl. Women Pleased^ IV, i, p. 60, ed. Dyce, and again in Monsieur 
ThomaSy IV, ii, p. 374. 

708. Who] See V, i, 137 : * Of who.' Also for other examples of * who ' for whom, 
Abbott, § 274, and Shakespeare passim. 

711. hanging] Rye (p. 269): John Fit [Fitz] John says, in his Diamond most 
Precious, etc., 1577 : * If you picke or stele above twelve pence, the lawes of this 
realme is death.' 
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Cam. Why, be fo ftill : here's no body will fteale that 716 
from thee ; yet for the out-fide of thy pouertie, we mud 
make an exchange; therefore dif-cafe thee inftantly{thou 
muft thinke there's a neceffitie in't)and change Garments 
with this Gentleman : Though the penny-worth (on his 720 
fide) be the worft,yet hold thee, there's fome boot, 

Aut. I am a poore Fellow, Sir : (I know ye well 
enough.) 

Cam. Nay prethee difpatch ; the Gentleman is halfe 
fled already. 725 

Aut. Are you in carneft, Sir ? (I fmell the trick on't.) 

Flo. Difpatch, I prethee. 

Aut. Indeed I haue had Eameft, but I cannot with 
confcience take it. 

Cam, Vnbuckle, vnbuckle. 73° 



{reading Nay, pt'ythee mmi disfaleh, 
Bod 'S for is in line 724), Cap. 

12S.JUif\ Ff. /lad Rowe. /a/d 
Steev. 

736. (/...m7)] A«ide, Han. 

i«7] ofil Cap. Var. Rano, Mai. 
Steev. Var. Coll. i, ii. 

72S, 73g. {Aside. Cap. 

730. VHbuekIt'] Camr, ufibuekh Cap. 



716. lVhy...fiill'\ Scparalc line, Han. 

716-721. Seven lines, ending yf///-. 
yil-.-mnfi ... instantly ... ihange...vierlk 
...boot. Cap. 

719. a nee/^tit} Ff, Rowc, Pope, 
Han. Theob. i. Cop. Coll. Sing. Dyce, 
Wh. Ktly, Cam. ntctsiily Tbeob. ii et 

720. wtCi] TBi' Cap. 

722, 723. [I...enBugk)'] Aside, Han. 

724, 730. Aa Terse, ending GtnlUmaH 

... Sirf.-.prtthit... eaHHot ... vnbuckU 



718. dia-case] lliat is, undress. In The Temp. V, 1, 97, the word is not as care- 
fully pHmed with a hyphen, as it is here. 

721. boot] Johnson: Thai is, something over and above, or, as we now say, 
something to boot. [After 'hold' Capel! inserts a double dagger, which in his 
edition is equivalent lo a. stage. direction : giving sBmetking. Dyce boldly printed : 
Giving money. Is it not a mailer of congratulation that we are Ejiared, after ' Why 
shakes! thou so?' in line 7t3, a stage- di recti on : Aulolycai fremiies.?'] 

725. fled] R. G. White (cd. i): Possibly we ehould read 'hulC /Aed; as 
we say of horsea, birds, and snakes, that (hey shed their coals, feathers, and 

728. I haue had Eattiest] Capei.l (p. 179) ; This should relate to some rich 
thing which he finds about Lbe garments that Florizcl reaches lo him, which his ' Con- 
science ' makes him return ; ibis (whatever it may be) he calls his ' earnest.' playing 
upon what he had used befoie in another sense, [This is certainly an ingenious sug- 
geslion. hul it reveals, it is to be feared, a lack of appreciation of Aulolycus's charac* 
tet, in Imagining that his cotucience would have even remotely prompted the return 
1 jewel. — Ed.] 
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Fortunate Miftrefle ( let my prophecie 73 1 

Come home to ye:) you muft retire your felfe 

Into fome Couert ; take your fweet-hearts Hat 

And pluck it ore your Browes, muffle your face, 

Dif-mantle you, and (as you can) difliken 735 

The truth of your owne feeming, that you may 

(For I doe feare eyes ouer) to Ship-boord 

Get vndefcry'd. 

Perd. I fee the Play fo lyes, 
That I muft beare a part. 740 

Cdfn. No remedie : 
Haue you done there ? 

Flo. Should I now meet my Father 
He would not call me Sonne. 

Cam, Nay, you fhall haue no Hat : 745 

Come Lady, come : Farewell ( my friend. ) 

Aut, Adieu, Sir. 

Flo. O Perdita : what haue we twaine forgot? 
Tray you a word. 749 

732. ye\ you Cap. Var. Rann, Mai. 741. remedie :'\ remedy — Rowe + . 

Steev. Knt, Coll. Sing. Ktly. 745, 746. no,.. friend.)'] One line, 

734. your Browes'] thy browsVzx. '21. Han. Steev. 

737. ouer] Ff, Sing. Dyce, Wh. Sta. 745. [giving it to Perd. Cap. 

Cam. ever Coll. ii, iii (Egerton and 747. [retiring. Cap. 

Coll. MSS). over's Dyce ii, iii. over 749. [talking with her aside, 

ttj Huds. overt ]tT\\s. over you Kowe Cap. 
et cet. 

731. let my prophecie] Dfighton : May the prophecy I have just uttered, viz. : 

* fortunate mistress !' prove a true one. 

737. feare eyes ouer] Without some change, the text is, to me, hopelessly 
obscure. R. G. White, Singer, and Rev. J. Hunter say that *eyes over' means 

* overseeing eyes,' * over-eyeing,' and ' being overeyed, overlooked,' which is forced, 
and, to me, quite un-Shake^pearian. The various devices which have been urged to 
relieve the obscurity may be found in the Text. Notes. None of them is to be 
heartily commended. Collier's ever makes the remark too general; Dyce's us 
implies that Camillo was to accompany Florizel to the ship, which was not the case. 
RovfE's you is perhaps least harmful. Schmidt (Lex.) proposes to change the posi- 
tion of the parenthesis so as to include only * (I do fear eyes) ' ; the couple may then 

* get over to Shipboard.' 

748. forgot ?] Steevens : This is one of our author's dramatic expedients to 
introduce a conversation apart, account for a sudden exit, etc. So in Afer. fVives. — 
Dr Caius suddenly exclaims: *Od's me! Qu' ai-j' oublie!'[I, iv, 64]; and Mr« 
Quickly, * Out upon't! what have I forgot?' [I, iv, 179]. 
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Cam, What I doe next, fhall be to tell the King 750 

Of this efcape, and whither they are bound ; 
Wherein, my hope is, I fhall fo preuaile, 
To force him after : in whofe company 
I fhall re-view SicUia ; for whofe fight, 
I haue a Womans Longing. 755 

Flo. Fortune fpeed vs : 
Thus we fet on {Camillo) to th'Sea-fide. 

Cam. The fwifler fpeed, the better. Exit. 

Aut. I vnderftand the bufinefle, I heare it : to haue an 
open eare,a quick eye, and a nimble hand, is neceflary for 760 
a Cut-purfe ; a good Nofe is requifite alfo, to fmell out 
worke for th^other Sences. I fee this is the time that the 
uniufl man doth thriue.What an exchange had this been, 
without boot ? What a boot is here, with this exchange ? 
Sure the Gods doe this yeere conniue at vs, and we may 765 
doe any thing extempore. The Prince himfelfe is about 
a peece of Iniquitie ( flealing away from his Father, with 
his Clog at his heeles:) if I thought it were a peece of ho- 768 

750. [Aside. Rowe. 759. heare] heard Han. 

Jhail be] shall be next, Rowe i. 764. exchange ?] exchange / Ff. 

753. who/e] his Anon. ap. Cam. 766. extempore] F^, Dyce. ex tem- 

754. re-vUw] Fj, Sta. review F F pore F . extempore F^ et cet. 

et cet. 768. I thought it were] Ff, Mai. Var. 

7S7. [Exit Flo. and Perd. Rowe. '21, Km, Coll. Dyce i, Wh. Sta. Ktly, 

7$8. Exit.] Exeunt Flo. Perd. and Cam. Rife, Hunt. I thought not it were 

Cam. Cap. Cap. Rann, Sing. I thought it were not 

Scene xi. Pope + . Han. et cet. 

760. a nimble hand] Rye (p. 268) gives the following extract from a report 
written by Fleetwood, the Recorder of London, dated July 7th, 1585 (Ellis^ ii, 297) : 
'Amongest our travells this one matter tumbled owt by the waye, that one Wotton, a 
gentilman borne, kepte an Alehowse att Smarts Keye neere Byllingsegate, and reared 
upp a newe trade of lyffe, and in the same howse he procured all the Cutt purses 
abowt this Cittie to repaire to his said howse. There was a Schole Howse sett upp 
to leame younge boyes to cutt pursses. Thare were hunge up two devises, the one 
was a f>ockett, the other was a purse. The pockett had in yt certen cownters, and 
was hunge abowte with hawkes bells, and over the toppe did hannge a litle sacringe 
bell ; and he that could take owt a cownter without any noyse was allowed to be a 
publique ffoyster'y and he that could take a peece of sylver owt of the purse without 
the noyse of any of the bells, he was adjudged a judiciall Nypper. Nota that a 
ffoister is a Pickpokett and a Nypper is termed a Pickepurse, or a Cutpurse.' * Those 
who have read Oliver Twisty Rye adds, * will be reminded of the curious game played 
by the Artful Dodger and his companions for the edification of the young novice.* 

768, 769. if I thought . . . not do't] According to Malone the * reasoning of 
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neftie to acquaint the King withall, I would not do't : I 
hold it the more Icnaucrie to conceale it ; and therein am 
I conflant to my ProfefTion, 

Enter Cloivne and Shepheard. 
Afide, afide, here is more matter for a hot braine : Euery 
Lanes end, euery Shop, Church, SelTion, Hanging, yeelds 
a carefujl man worke. 

Clowne. See, fee : what a man you are now ? there is no 
other way, but to tell the King file's a Changeling, and 
none of your flesh and blood. 

Skep, Nay, but heare me. 

Clow. Nay ; but heare me. 

Shep. Goe too then. 

Clinv. She being none of your flefti and blood, your 
flefii and blood ha's not offended the King, and fo your 
flefii and blood is not to be punifli'd by him. Shew thofe 



780 



784 



769. / wotdd BO/] Ff, Mai. Var. '21, 
Knt, Coli. Djce i. WTi. Sla. Cam. Ktly, 
Rife. Hum. IiBould Han. el eel. 

772. Enler, etc.] After line 775, Sla. 

773. hen ir] hire's FjF^, Rawc + , 
Var. Rann, Mai, 



780. Nay!\ Nay, F,F^, Rowt 
seq. 
7B4. Mo/c] these Tbeob. i. 



iwlycvs 






because somclhinj 



,' and Malone's loi 
s Halliwell's only c. 



■ portion of (he rcaioniiig sup- 
le lo Ibe coDclusioa thai Ihis fear [he very godi 
if it were a piece of hoiieEly to lell the king, he 
1I to his knavery and conceal il. Huimer's change 



supplying wbal he supposes lo be suppressed, r 
t can iind nothing obscure in Ibis [>assage, nc 
pressed. Aulolycus has just come lo the com 
connive al mscalily, so that even if it were a 
would not do it : he will be 
seems quile needless. — En. 

777. but to tell the King, etc.] See Dorastus and Fa^vnia. 

778. none oF your flesh and blood] Llovc (Singer's ed. ii, p. 137): The 
unhesilalrn^ selfisbnesE of ihe old man and his son at Ihe approach of danger, 
though otherwise they are credit.ible rustics enough, the singleness of their aniiety 
lo save Ibeir own skins from royal vengeance, by proving Ihe foundling none of iheic 
blood, without any thought of her fate or fortune, belongs lo the revuhiions that cha- 
taclerise the play ; it also finally detaches her, in our as-iocialions. from the class she 
has been reared amongst, and Ihus she is acquitted of ingratitude ts well as of pre- 
tumption in moving easily toward the superior rank due lo her nature as to her 
descent. Her own courage and collectedness al once place her in contrast to Ihe 
bewildered and frightened hinds, and bring her worthily into sympathy with the 
patience and self-support of her brave mother, Hermione. 

7S1. Ooe too] This expression is generally deprecatory in its meaning, as in I. ii, 
317: ' Go to, go to I How ihc holds up Ihe neb 1' bat here il means, ■ Go on.' 
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things you found about her (thofe fecret things, all but 785 
what (he ha's with her:)This being done, let the Law goe 
whiftle: I warrant you. 

Shep. I will tell the King all, euery word, yea, and his 
Sonnes prancks too ; who, I may fay, is no honeft man, 
neither to his Father, nor to me, to goe about to make me 790 
the Kings Brother in Law. 

Clow. Indeed Brother in Law was the fartheft off you 
could haue beene to him, and then your Blood had beene 
the dearer, by I know how much an ounce. 

AuU Very wifely (Puppies. ) 795 

Shep. Well : let vs to the King : there is that in this 
Farthell, will make him fcratch his Beard. 

Aut. I know not what impediment this Complaint 
may be to the flight of my Mafter. 

Clo. 'Pray heartily he be at ' Pallace. 800 

-/^///.Though I am not naturally honeft, I am fo fome- 
times by chance : Let me pocket vp my Pedlers excre- 
ment. How now(Ruftiques) whither are you bound? 
Shep. To th' Pallace (and it like your Worfliip.) 
Aut. Your Affaires there f what? with whom? the 805 
Condition of that Farthell ? the place of your dwelling ? 

792. y&rM^]/«rM«/Steev. Var. '21, Huds. at Palace Ff, Rowe i et cet. 
Coll. Dyce. 801-803. Though. ..excremenf^ Aside. 

794. kn(rw'\ know not Han. Cap. Cap. 

Rann, Ktly, Dyce ii, iii. 802. [Takes off his false beard. Steev. 

795. [Aside. Rowe. 804. and^ an Theob. ii et seq. 

797, etc. Farthell'] F^F^. Farthel F^. 805-807. there? what? with whom ? 
/arc/el Sieev. ...Farthell ? ... dwelling? ... names ? ... 

798. [Aside. Cap. ages ?...hauing ?] Ff, Rowe, Johns. Wh. 
800. at 'Pallace'] Dyce i, Wh. ii. at i. Commas, instead of interrogation 

the Palace Rowe ii + , Dyce ii, iii, marks, Pope + , Cap. et seq. (subs.). 

794. I know how much] Hanmer inserted a not after * know ' and has a resf)ect- 
able following. If the Clown's assertion were accompanied with a knowing wink, no 
change of the text would be needed. — Ed. 

800. at ' PaUace] See II, i, 18. — Cambridge Editors : Perhaps the Gown 
speaks of the king being < at palace ' as he would have spoken of an ordinary man 
being * at home.' 

802. excrement] Nares : From excresco. Everything that appears to grow up>on 
the human body ; as hair, beard, nails. Autolycus here means his pedler's beard. 
[It is not confined to the 'human body;' feathers were so denominated. W. A. 
Wright (note on Ham. Ill, iv, 121) quotes Bacon. Natural Hist,, cent. I, sect 58: 
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your names? your .iges ? of what hauing ? breeding, and 807 
any thing that Is fitting to be knowne, difcouer ? 
Clo. We are but plaine fellowes, Sir. 

Aut. A Lye ; you are rough, and hayrie: Let me haue 810 
no lying ; it becomes none but Tradcf-men, and they of- 
ten giue vs (Souldiers) the Lye, but wee pay them for it 
with (lamped Coyne, not {tabbing Steele, therefore they 
doe not giue vs the Lye. 

Clo. Your Worfhip had Hke to haue giuen vs one, if 815 
you had not taken your felfe with the manner. 

807. agtif'\ o^f J" Rowe ii + . with stamped.. .but slabbing Diniel. 

8o3. /tf*f] /ocft*(Rowe ii + . 814. net] Oro. Warb. Han. 

813. TsiithJlBmpcd...nolJlabbin^'\ not 8l6. maMHer\ mannur l\a.Tt. 

' LicJDg creBEures put forth (after Iheit period of gniwlb) notbing that U young but 
bair and nails, wliicb are excrementE and no parts.'] 

S07. hauing] Thai is, possession, estate. Cf. ' your baving in beard is a yoUDgeT 
brother's revenue.' — As You Lite !t. III, ii, 363. 

813. not Blabbing] Theobald (jViV^o/j, ii, 365) : So in Olh. III. iv, 5: 'toaajt 
a soldier lies is slabbing.' What if we should read the passage : ' no/f-slabbing sleel,' 
1. 1. wound -impressing ; and then slamprd coin has a regard both to the wound given, 
and to the stamping with tbe fool in making a pass. 

813, 814. they doe not giue vb tbe Lye] Ukath (p, 218) : That the poet in- 
tended no more than mare puiilc and amuGement, and even that Aulolycus should 
contradict himself, is evident from the Clown's reply. — Johnson*: The meaning is, 
they arc paid for lying, therefore (hey do nolfi'wus the lie, they Jf// it us. — HUDSON: 
AulolycDS appears to be punning on tbe phrase \to give one Iht /■>], using it in ihe 
sense of dealing in lies, or cheating by n>eBn« of falsehood, as he himself has odea 
done in selling bis wares. Giving Ihe lie in this sense is paid with money, and nol 
with stabbing, as it is in the other sense. Aod, in lying his customeia out of their 
cash, Autolycus has had bis lies well paid for \ (herefiire he did not give them the lie. 
— RoLFB: Wben Autolycus said that tradesmen • often give us soldiers the lie,' he 
probably meant that they do it by lying about tbeir wares (a Irick that he was suf- 
ficiently familiar with) ; but, he adds, ' we pay them for it with stamped coin, nol with 
WabWng steel ' — as they deserve, or as you would suppose. Tradesmen could hardly 
be said to be in the habit of giving soldiers the He in the literal sense of the phrase. — 
Dei<:HtoN (nol knowing that he had been anticipated by Daniel) remarks: It looks, 
however, as if the words ' stamped coin ' and ' stabbing steel ' had been transposed. 
There is lillle point in Autolycus' saying that the payment was made in 'stamped 
coin,' not ' stabbing sled,' whereas in his assumed character there would be a point 
in the boast that tradesmen were requited by ' us soldiers' nol in the ordinary way, 
but by being run through with the sword. Fuitbei, > st3m()ed coin ' as an aniithesi) 
to ■ Slabbing sleel ' seems in itself more likely than ■ slabbing steel ' as on antithesis 
to stamped coin,' [It is hazardous to alterapl to improvrlhe speeches of Shakespeare's 
comic characters. Autolycus was not tbe man to waste logic on 'puppies' if by 
puiiling their poor brains he could impress them with bis importance. — Eo.] 

8[5. giuen vs one] Cai'el.L (p. 179) : This speech of the Clown's imports — told 
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Shep. Are you a Courtier, and^t like you Sir? 817 

AuU Whether it Ike me, or no, I am a Courtier. Seed 
thou not the ayre of the Court, in thefe enfoldings? Hath 
not my gate in it, the meafure of the Court? Receiues not 820 
thy Nofe Court-Odour from me ? Refleft I not on thy 
Bafenefle, Court-Contempt ? Think^ft thou , for that I 
infmuate, at toaze from thee thy Bufmefle, I am there- 
fore no Courtier ? I am Courtier Cap-a-pe ; and one that 
will eyther pu(h-on, or pluck-back, thy Bufmefle there : 825 
whereupon I command thee to open thy Affaire. 

Shep, My Bufmefle, Sir, is to the King. 827 

817. you a\ yon a F,. 823. at\ to Cap. and Mai. or Ff, 
and'i'\ and^ F^. and Rowe, Rowe et cet. 

Pope, an Theob. Warb. Johns, ant toate\ Yi^ Rowe, Cam. tone 

Han. Cap. et seq. Pope, tome Coll. tome Dyce ii, iii. 

818. Ike^ Fj. as to axe Bulloch. 

820. gate'\ gaite Johns, gait Cap. 825. pluck-back"] push back Rowe ii, 

823. infmuate^ at toaze] insinuate at Pope, Han. 
ease Spence (N. & Qu. VH, ix, 24). 

us one, only : for it refers to Autolycus's sajring Brst * they [tradesmen] often give us 
soldiers the lie^ and then retracting that saying upon better consideration ; for that, 
being soldiers, they dare not give them the lie, meaning — cheat them : this retracting 
the Clown calls — taking himself with the manner. 

816. with the manner] Rushton i^Sh. A Lawyer^ p. 39) • Manner' is mainour. 
Old French manoevre, meinor, Latin a manu^ from the hand, or in the work. The old 
law phrase, to be taken as a thief with the mainour y signifies to be taken in the very 
act of killing venison, or stealing wood, or in preparing to do so; or it denotes the 
being taken with the thing stolen in his hands or possession [which is the meaning of 
the Clown in the present passage]. 

820. the measure of the Court] Malone: That is, the stately tread of 
courtiers. 

823. insinuate] Malone : This means here to cajole, to talk with condescension 
and humility. So, in Ven. and Adonis^ * With Death she humbly doth insinuate ; 
Tells him of trophies, statues,' etc.[ — line 1012.] 

823. at toaze] Cambridge Editors: This is apparently a corruption [in the 
First Folio]. The subsequent Folios read * or toaze,' which, in default of a more 
certain correction, we have adopted. [As far as concerns the change from ' at ' to 
ory this adoption is certainly right. — Ed.] 

823. toaze] Skeat (Diet.) : Tou$e in Meas.for Meas. V, i, 313, is much the same 
word as * toaze ' [here], and means to pull about, tear, or rend. Spenser has touse in 
the sense to worry, to tease; — F. Q. ii, 11, 33. Mid. Eng. tosen, properly to tease 
wool, Prompt. Parv. « And what sheep, that is full of wulle Upon his backe they 
loose and pulle;' Gower, Con. Am, i, 17, 1. 7. — Cambridge Editors: It is not 
improbable that Autolycus may have coined a word to puzzle the clowns, which after- 
wards puzzled the printers. 
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Aut. What Aduocate ha'ft thou to him f 828 

Shep. I know not (and^t like you.) 

Clo, Aduocate's the Court-word for a Pheazant: fay 830 
you haue none. 

Shep, None, Sir : I haue no Pheazant Cock, nor Hen. 

Aut, How blefled are we, that are not fimple men ? 
Yet Nature might haue made me as thefe are, 
Therefore I will not difdaine. 835 

Clo. This cannot be but a great Courtier. 

Shep. His Garments are rich, but he weares them not 
handfomely. 838 

829, 870, 893. and't'\ Ff, Rowe, 833-835; 839-841. As mnemonic 
Theob. i. an^t Theob. ii et seq. lines, Warb. 

830, 831. [Aside, Cap. Sta. Dyce ii, 833. bUJfed^ Ff, Rowe, Cam. Wh. ii. 
iii. bUss'd Pope et cet. 

830. Pheazant\ present Kenrick, 835. /w?7/] 77/ Steev. Var. Knt, 

Dyce ii, iii, Coll. iii. Coll. Sta. Ktly, Dyce ii, iii, Huds. 

832. Pheazant Cock'\ pheasant^ cock 836-841. [Aside. Cap. Dyce ii, iii. 

Cap. et seq. (subs.). 836. be but'\ but be Han. Coll. MS. 

830. Pheazant] Kenrick {Rev. p. 93) : I suspect, but I will not be positive, that 
the Clown should say, * Advocate's the court word for a present.^ — Walker {Crit, 
iii, 115) : Surely [Kenrick] is right. [Those who do not accept Kenrick's emendatio 
certissima (as I hold it to be), adopt Steevens's interpretation: * As he was a suitor 
from the country, the Clown supposes bis father should have brought a present of 
gamey and therefore imagines, when Autolycus asks him what advocate he has, that 
by the word 'advocate ' he means a * pheasant.*] 

832. Cock, nor Hen] Reed : The allusion here was probably more intelligible in 
the time of Shakespeare than it is at present. Our author might have had in mind 
the following, then a recent instance. In the time of Elizabeth there were Justices 
of the Peace, called Basket Justices^ who would do nothing without a present ; yet, 
as a member of the House of Commons expressed himself, * for half a dozen of 
chickens would dispense with a whole dozen of penal statutes.' — Sir Simon D'Ewes's 
Journals of Parliament^ in Queen Elizabeth'' s Reign. [See Hales's note on * the Just- 
ice In fair round belly with good capon lin'd,' As You Like It^ II, vii, 161, of this ed.] 

832, 833. F. J. F. {N. 6r» Qu. V, X, 244) calls attention to the rhyme of these two 
lines. * Though,' he concludes. * as line 832 is better read with a strong stress on * no,' 
Shakespeare probably intended the line to be prose.' 

837. His Garments are rich] R. G. White : An obvious slip of memory. The 
beggar had changed garments with the Prince indeed ; but the latter was obscured 
with *a swain's wearing.' — Gildemeister (Einleitung^ p. xi) suggests that ♦per- 
haps Shakespeare was living in Stratford when The Winier^s Tale was put on the 
stage ; had he been present, he would not have failed to remedy the oversight.' — 
Charles Kean in his Acting-copy evaded this difficulty by having Autolycus enter 
at line 674, dressed * as a courtier^ and by making the subsequent exchange of gar- 
ments with Florizel extend only to the cloaks. 
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Clo. He feemes to be the more Noble, in being fanta- 
fticall : A great man, He warrant ; I know by the picking 840 
on's Teeth. 

Aut. The Farthell there ? What's in'th' Farthell ? 
Wherefore that Box ? 

Shep. Sir, there lyes fuch Secrets in this Farthell and 
Box, which none muft know but the King, and which hee 845 
fhall know within this houre, if I may come to th' fpeech 
of him. 

Aut. Age, thou haft loft thy labour. 

Shep, Why Sir ? 

Aut.The King is not at the Pallace, he is gone aboord 850 
a new Ship, to purge Melancholy, and ayre himfelfe : for 
if thou bee'ft capable of things ferious, thou muft know 
the King is full of griefe. 

SAep. So 'tis faid (Sir:) about his Sonne, that fhould 
haue marryed a Shepheards Daughter. 855 

Aut. If that Shepheard be not in hand-faft, let him 

841. on^sl of^s Cap. conj. 842, 843. Prose, Cap. Mai. Dyce, Wh. 

Ktly, Cam. Rife, Huds. 

839. to be] Walker i^Crit. iii, 115) : ' To be ' sounds awkward and uncolloquial. 
Qu. * He seems to me'? 

840, 841. picking on's Teeth] Johnson: It seems that to pick the teeth was at 
this time a mark of some pretension to greatness or elegance. [Which is precisely 
what the text reveals. — Ed.] So in King John : ' He and his pick-tooth [jiV] at my 
worship's mess.'[ — I, i, 190. Had Dr Johnson added to his quotation the three or 
four preceding words of Faulconbridge : • Now your traveller, He,' etc., they would 
have shown that it was, in that case, the mark of a traveller, wherein consisted the 
elegance.] 

844. there lyes] See Abbott, § 335, for examples of a singular verb preceding 
a subject in the plural, or Shakespeare passim. For ' sucA Secrets . . . which^ 
see I, i, 26. 

851. a new Ship] Stearns (p. 153) : Why a new ship? Because the air in a 
new ship is much purer than in an old one ; as the bilge-water is less fouled by 
accumulated sediment. 

^54i ^55* ^^^ should haue] Abbott, § 324 : That is, ' w€k to have married,' 
etc. not quite ought. 

856. hand- fast] R. G. White (ed. i) mistook the meaning of this phrase, and 
proposed, as a substitution : * band^ fast.' — STAUNTON : To be in * hand-fast,' equiv- 
alent to mainprise^ is to be at large only on security given. Sometimes this state was 
called handling \ thus in The London Prodigal : * Ay, but he is now in huckster's 
handling for (/. e, for fear of) running away.' [HI, iii]. — Heard (p. 65): Of the 

17 
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flye ; the Curfes he fhail haue,the Tortures he ihal! feele, 
will breake the back of Man, the heart of Monfter. 

Clo. Thinke you fo, Sir? 

Aut. Not hee alone fhall fuffer what Wit can make 
heauie.and Vengeance bitter;but thofe that are lermaine 
to him (though remou'd fiftie times) (hall all come vnder 
the Hang-man : which, though it be great pitty, yet it is 
oecefTarie. An old Sheepe-whiliiing Rogue, a Ram-ten- 
der, to offer to haue his Daughter come into gracc.^'Some 
fay hee fhall be fton'd : but that death is too foft for him 
(fay I:) Draw our Throne into a Sheep-Coat ? al! deaths 
are too few, the fharpeft too eafie. 

Clo. Ha's the old-man ere a Sonne Sir (doe you heare) 
and't like you, Sir? 

Aut. Hee ha's a Sonne : who (hall be flayd aliue, then 
'noynted ouer with Honey, fet on the head of a Wafpes 
Ne(l,then (land till he be three quarters and a dram dead: 
then recouer'd againe with Aquavite, or fome other hot 
Infufion: then, raw as he i5(and in the hoteft day Progno- 
(lication proclaymes) (hall he be fet againll a Brick-wall, 
(the Sunne looking with a South-ward eye vpon him ; 
where hee is to behold him, with Flyes blown to death.) 
But what talke we of thefe Traitorly-Rafcals, whofe mi- 
feries are to be fmil'd at, their offences being fo capitall ? 
Tell me(for you feeme to be honefl plaine men)what you 
haue to the King ; being fomething gently confideHd, He 



857 



865 



870 



861. Iirnmini\ F,. Jirmain F, 
Girmain Rowe. girman Tbeob. 
864. whiJliiHg] F,. 
867. SkitfCoaf] ihetp-tolt Han. 



S73. Ihcnfland'\ Ihtre slant 
Coll. MS. Walker. Dyce ii. iii. 

874. Aqua-ttilr\ Aquavita F,. 
-Vila F,F,. 



vrit of nminpn'ie nolbing is now known in practice. The distinction between main- 
pcrnort and bail wae technical and well defined in the lime of Shakespeare, 

875. Prognostication] Johnson: That L>, in the hotlesl day foretold in the 
almanack, — MalonE: Almanacks were published in Shakespeare's time under this 
title ; ' An Almanack and Prognostication made for the year of our Lord God 1595.' 

879, Traitorly] Sec Abbott (§447) for other examples of adjectives formed with 
-ly. which represents Hit. and is a coniiplion of it. 

SS2, being •oinething gemly cooBider'd] Steevrns; This means, 'I having 
a gentlemanlike consideration given me,' i. /. a. bribe. So in 77ie Thrte Ladits 0/ 
Landau, 1584; ' Sure sir, I'll consider it hereafter if I can. Dissimulation. What, 



consider me i docs tl 



ii think tl 



t la: 



I a bribe- laker?' [p. 379, ed. HazIitt-DodalejrO 
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bring you where he is aboord, tender your perfons to his 883 
prefence, whifper him in your behalfes ; and if it be in 
man, befides the King, to effeft your Suites, here is man 885 
fhaJl doe it. 

Clow. He feemes to be of great authoritie: clofe with 
him, giue him Gold ; and though Authoritie be a flub- 
bome Beare, yet hee is oft led by the Nofe with Gold : 
fhew the in-fide of your Purfe to the out-fide of his S90 
hand, and no more adoe. Remember fton'd, and flay'd 
aliue. 

Shep. And't pleafe you(Sir)to vndertake the Bufmcfle 
for vs, here is that Gold I haue : He make it as much 
more, and leaue this young man in pawnc, till I bring it 895 
you. 

Aut. After I haue done what I promifed ? 

Skep. I Sir. 

AuU Well, giue me the Moitie : Are you a partie in 
this BufinefTe ? 900 

Clow. In Tome fort. Sir : but though my cafe be a pit- 
tifull one, I hope I fhall not be flayd out of it. , 

Avl. Oh, that's the cafe of the Shepheards Sonne : 
hang him.hee'le be made an example. 

Clow. Comfort, good comfort : We muft to the King, 905 
and (hew our rtrange fights : he muft know 'tis none of 
your Daughter, nor my Sifter : wee are gone elfe. Sir, I 
will giue you as much as this old man do's, when the Bu- 
fmeffe is performed, and remaine(as he fayes)your pawne 
till it be brought you. gio 



884. ltkalfis\ MayF,,Rowe+. 

885. SuU/{\ Suit F,. 

is man] ii a man F,F,, Rowe + . 
V«r. '73, '85- lie man Klly. 
887-892. [Afiide. Cap. 
SSS. and though] farlheugh Dnniet. 



888. SS9. Mnemoniclines, Wvb. 
894. that gold] Ike gold 'S.avt i. 
899. ^rtie] parting F^, Rowe i. 
903, 904. Two line*, u vene, Ruin. 
9°5i 9^7' [Aside. Cap. 



SSS. Bud though] Walker |C«V. ii, I57)sajs that ii»,/has nothing lodo here, — 
it 'a'aH though.' — Abbott ($ 105) says that ' and ' is used here cmphaiicaU; for 

889. hee ia] Walker {Crii. ii. 146) : I think the English of Slialtespeare'i time 
retjuires is kt [which is pcsEiblji llie reason why the Clown ubcb 'he is,' — Ed.] 
901. my case] It has been thought necessary by sume editors to explain this 
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Ant. 1 will truft you. Walke before toward the Sea- 
fide , goe on the right hand, I will but looke vpon the 
Hedge, and follow you. 

Clow. We are blcfs'd, in this man : as I may fay, eucn 
blefs'd. 

Shep, Let's before, as he bidsvs : he was prouided to 
doe vs good. 

Aut, If I had a mind to be honeft, 1 fee Forhtnc would 
not fuffer mee : ihee drops Booties in my mouth. I am 
courted now with a double occafion:(Gold, and a means 
to doe the Prince my Mafter good ; which, who knowes 
how that may turne backe to my aduancemcnt ? ) I will 
bring thefe two Moales,thefe blind-ones, aboord him. if 
he thinke it fit to flioare them againe, and that the Com- 
plaint they haue to the King, concemes him nothing, let 
him call me Rogue, for being fo farre officious, for I am 
proofe againft that Title, and what fhame elfe belongs 
to't : To him will I prcfent them, there may be matter in 
it. Exeunt. 



Hac 



gii. ytfu^ you, F F^, Rowc + . you: 

9li. lode] Itaif Thcob. conj. 
914-917. [Aside. Dyce ii, iii. 
917. [Exeunt. Ff. Exeunt Sbep. and 



929 



Cli 



922. (into thai may lurnt baeie] ielk 
mny lunt ktlike Bailey (ii, 341). 

ba<kt\ /«<•< Coll. ii, iii (MS). 
913. MBalf3\ Moals F^. mola Pope. 
939. Exeunt.] Exit. Rows. 



922. that may turns backe] Collier [ed. ii) : All ediloTE have been in the 
habil of repealing and reprinting nonsense here. To turn lurk is n very common 
and iolelHgible expression, and Autolycus ases it, according to the MS, There is no 
meaning in turning ' 6ack to m; advaneemenl,' whatever efTorts may be made to ex- 
Irad one, and baei for ' Incts ' was a very likely misprint, — Lettsom {Prtfact lo 
Walker's Crit. p. xliii) : I agree with Collier that this is nonsense, thouEh formerly 
be as well as all other editors, thought it so clear as to need no explanation. I do 
not. bonever, see how the matter is much mended by merely turning ' back ' into 
luck, ... I should say (hat [to lum iMck] is rather ambiguous than inlelligible. 
Possibly ShakcEpeare rosy have written ' who knows but Inth may lum to my 
advancement.' At any rate, it is better English lo Say that fortune turns an oppor- 
tunity, than that an opportunity turns fortune, lo a man's advancement. [Hudson 
adopted Lettsom's emendation. I cannot see that any is needed. Autolycua has 
two ventures on hand : Gold from the Shepherd, and an experiment on the Prince. 
Of Ihe issue of the former he is certain ; bul as lo the shape for good or for ill, in 
which the result of the experiment on the Prince will come back to him. he is doubt- 
ful. If he had said : ' as to which, who knows how that may recoil to ray advance- 
ment,' it could not, I think, he termed ' noosense,' although it might be said ' recoil ' 
it used in an unusual connection. — Ed.] 
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A£lus Quintus. Scena Prima. 



Enter Leontes, CUomines, Dion, Paulina, Servants ; 
Fhrizel, Perdita. 

Cleo. Sir, you haue done enough, and haue perform'd 
A Saint-like Sorrow : No fault could you make, 5 

Which you haue not redeem'd ; indeed pay'd downe 
More penitence, then done trefpas : At the laft 
Doe,as the Heauens haue done ; forget your euill, 
With them, forgiue your felfe. 

Leo. Whilefl I remember lo 

Her, and her Vertues, I cannot forget 
My blemithes in them, and fo (till thinke of 
The wrong I did my felfe: which was fo much, 
That Heire-lelTe it hath made my Kingdome, and 
Deftroy*d the fweet'fl Companion, that ere man 15 

Bred his hopes out of, true. 

Ptxut. Too true (my Lord:) 17 

I. Scena] Srana F.F,. 10. imhft^ WkUJi Y ,k\. ie-\. 

A Room ID LeoQlea" Pilace. Cap. l5, 17. c/, tnu. Paul. Tea true\ Ff, 

I. Scraanis:] Scrvonta F.Fj. Ser- Ro we, Pope, ef: true. Paul. r<w /iim 

vanls. F,. Coll. i, ii. a/. Paul. Tnu, too tnu 

3. Floiizel, Perdlla.] Om. Rowe et Theob. et cet 

■ a. in them] See Abbott ($ 161) Tor other examples of ihe use or 'in' with Ibe 
sense of as rtgardi, ahoul, etc.; as 'our fears in Banquo slick deep.' — Mad. 
HI. >. 49. 

16, 17. true. Too true] TheohALD: A rery slight eJamination will coiiTiuce 
every intelligent reader that Inif [at the end of Leonles' speech] has jumped out of 
its place in all the editidQS. What the king would say is abeolulely complete without 
it; and Ihe placing it wbere the printed copies have done is an embarraxsnient lo the 
sense. These two reasons, I hope, will be Euflicienl to justify my transposition [of it 
to the beginning of Paulina's speech]. — Coi.liek : We restore here the reading of 
the old editions, Leontes, in grief and remorse, slates a fact and adds mournfully 
' true ■ ; lo which Paulina nalurally subjoin* thai it is ■ too true.' . . . The word ' Irue,' 
printed, as il it, without a capital in F,, could hardiyhave found its way into the pre- 
ceding line by a mere error of the press.— R. G. WHITE (ed. i) : As to [he effect oF 
the Iwi) arrangements, it appears thai if Paulina, on the close of Ihe king's setf- 
accuaalion, answers in ibe ordinary phrase, ' True, too true,' she is far less billet than 
if, after he had paused and added ' true,' she begins her reply, ' /iw true,' thus intetui- 



[ACT V, SC. I. 



If one by one, you wedded all the World, 
Or from the All that are,tooke fomething good, 
To make a perfeft Woman ; fhe you kill'd, 
Would be vnparallell'd. 

Leo. I thinke fo. Kill'd? 
She I kill'd? I did fo : but thou arik'ft me 
Sorely, to fay I did : it is as bitter 



fj'ing hU self-reproach bf ber 6rEl word, inslead of EofleniDg il. Bui this coasiderstion 
is of Ices consequence ibaa Ibe entire unfitness of ' true ' at tbe end of the king's 
speech ; what was strong before, it makes weak and commonplace. — Dyce (Striilum, 
p. S6) : It is almost inconceivable that any person reading Ihese speeches with mod- 
erate attention should fail to see thai the word ' true ' at the end of the speech of 
Leontes has been shufHed out of its place, and that it should be restored to Paulino. 
[Walker (OiV. il, 179) also approves of restoring 'true' to Paulina, whereof [he 
propriety is, to me, clear, — En.] 

ig. from the All that are, etc.] Johnson : This is a favourite thought; ii was 
bestowed on Miranda and Rosalind, [See, ' But you, O you. So perfect, and so 
peerlesse, are created Of euerie Creatures best." — Tcmfi. Ill, i, 57 [of this ed.); also, 
' Thus Rosalinde of maoie parts, by Hcauenly S}'nDde was deuis'd, Of manic faces, 
eyes, and hearts, to haue the touches deerest pris'd.'— .^J You Liki It, III, ii, 148, 
of this ed.] 

31. Kill'd 7] Mrs Jameson (ii, 28) : We see in Paulina what we so often see in 
real life, that it is not those who are most susceptible in their own temper and feel- 
ings who are most delicate and forbearing toward Ihe feelings of others. She does 
not comprehend, or will not allow for the sensitive weakness, of a mind less firmly 
tempered than her own. This reply of Leontes to her cutting speech is full of feel- 
ing, and a lesson to those who with the best intentions in the world, force the painful 
truth, like a knife, into the already lacerated heart. We can only eicuse Paulina by 
recollecting Ihal il is a part of her purpose to keep alive In the benrt of Leontes Ihe 
remembrance of bis queen's perfections, and of his own cruel injustice. [For once 
Mrs Jameson seems to have failed fully la grasp the dramatic silualion. Paulina had 
to contend, single-handed, against the influence of the whole court, and, perodvenliu'e, 
for aught she knew, against Ihe king's own secret inclinations. Not only must I.eanles 
be hindered from marrying again, but bis repentance must he kept free from the 
influence of ' time's strong houia," and the past he kept erer -present lo him, — to eflect 
this, no speech can be too cutting, and no stab go too deep. We are not yet recon- 
ciled to 1 pontes. We must see him quivering under the lash. Nothing that Paulina 
can possibly say lo bim should be as lacerating as his own memory. We can only 
then begin lo fo^ve him when we find Ihat he cannot forgive himself — Ed,] 

23, She I kill'd] Note Theobald's fine reading, made in the inleresl of rhythm 
and of pathos. Walker {Cril. ii, 141) propoied the game, not knowing that he had 
been anticipated. — En, 

24. to say] See II. i, 121. 
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Vpon thy Tongue, as in my Thought. Now, good now, 2$ 

Say fo but feldome. 

Cleo. Not at all, good Lady : 
You might haue fpoken a thoufand things, that would 
Haue done the time more benefit, and grac'd 
Your kindnelTe better. 30 

Paul. You are one of thofe 
Would haue him wed againe. 

Dio. If you would not fo. 
You pitty not the State, nor the Remembrance 
Of his moft Soueraigne Name : Confider little, 35 

What Dangers, by his Highnefle faile of Iffue, 
May drop vpon his Kingdome, and deuoure 
Incertaine lookers on. What were more holy, 38 

2'&./pi>iin\ ipoke Pope + , Cap. V«r. 33-/"] Om. Han. 

Walker, Dyce ii, iii. 35. Nami\ dame Var. '03, '13, '21, 

29. tiiHe\ King Ckiuld. Siofi. i, Haniess. Kni, 

31. on^] none ¥,. /i/t/r] a lilUr Heath. 

25. Now, %oaA now,] R. G. Whitk. in his SECond Edition, following Ojce'i 
Third, puncluates ' now, good Dow,' nnd observes Ibat ^goed here means " mjr good 
friend," as in Temp. I, i, 14, and eUewhere.' Il is simpler to regard goa/ss adding 
force lo whatever meaning ■ now ' may happen lo bear ; here ' now ' is deprecatory, 
and ' good ' adds a plaintive emphasis. The phrase may convey u many different 
meanings as the common interjection 'Dear mei'j and il is as difiicuU to ex- 
pIai.,.-ED. 

3:, 3J. those Would] See IV, iv, 397, 

34. pitty] A leugma, ' You pity not the state, nor [regard] the remembrance,' etc. 

35. Name] I am inclined 10 believe that the suietilution. in the Varisrum of 
1803, of rfamir for 'Name' is a typographical error which Reed overlooked; he has 
no note thereon, and he is not the editor lo make Such a change without referring to 
it. The misprint ran uadelecled through all subsequent editions until Collier arrested 
it. Of course, ' Name ' is the only fit word ; Dion goes on to show the dangets which 
would arise from forgetting it, — Ed. 

35. Consider little] Heath (p. jiS): Too acmpulons an apprehension for the 
metre hulh spoiled the sense. We should read : ' consider a little.' Ail anapest 
only instead of an iambic. [Not so; the phrase means : you little consider. — Eo.] 

36. Dansers, by . . . faitc of Isaue] See in ' Date of Composition,' in the 
Afffndix, the application, made by Chalmers, of this passage in determining the 
date of the play. For ' fail ' see 11, iii, 106. 

38. Incertaine lookers on] Deigiiton : That is, the bystanders, who will not 
know what to do, who will be paralysed by the aoarchy likely lo cniue. Schmidt 
eiplains ' incertain ' by 'indifferent, not taking measures to prevent the'calamily ;' bnt 
how they could be said to be ' indifferent ' to the dangers, or in what way they could 
'take measures to prevent the calamity,' I do not nndereland. 
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Then to reioyce the former Queene is well ? 

What holyer, then for Royalties repayre, 40 

For prefent comfort, and for future good, 

To bleffe the Bed of Maieftie againe 

With a fweet Fellow to't ? 

Paid. There is none worthy, 
(Refpefting her that^s gone:) befides the Gods 45 

Will haue fulfilled their fecret purpofes : 
For ha's not the Diuine Apollo faid / 
Is't not the tenor of his Oracle, 
That King Leontes (hall not haue an Heire, 
Till his loft Child be found ? Which, that it fhall, 50 

Is all as monftrous to our humane reafon. 
As my Antigontis to breake his Graue, 
And come againe to me: who, on my life. 
Did perifli with the Infant. 'Tis your councell, 
My Lord fhould to the Heauens be contrary, 55 

Oppofe againft their wills. Care not for Iffue, 
The Crowne will find an Heire. Great Alexander 
Left his to th' Worthieft : fo his Succeflbr 
Was like to be the beft. 

Leo. Good Paulina^ 60 

Who haft the memorie of Hermione 
I know in honor : O, that euer I 
Had fquar'd me to thy councell : then, euen now, 
I might haue look'd vpon my Queenes full ^y^s^ 
Haue taken Treafure from her Lippes. 65 

39. Queene is weU?'\ Queen? TTiis 55. contrary] contray F^ 

win. Warb. Han. Cap. 56. Care] [To the King.] Care Theob. 

46. fulfill V ] fulfill 'n F,. et seq. (subs. ) . 

^T.faidF] F^Fj. faidy F^, Rowe et 60. Good] Ah I good Han. Thou 

seq. ^<>^</Cap. Huds. My good li^i\y. 

51. humane] human Pope. 65. Lippes.] lipSy — Cap. et seq. 

52. Antigonus] Antigomus F^. 

39. Queene is well] Malone : See Ant. 6r* Cleop. : * We use To say the dead 
are well,' H, v, 33. 

51. humane] See HI, ii, 31 and 178. 

52. Antigonus to breake] See HI, ii, 233. 

64. full eyes] Walker {Crit. iii, 115) : Cf. *a fair face will wither, a full eye / 

wax hollow.' — Hen. V: V, ii, 170. 



/ 



/ 
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Paul. And left them 
More rich, for what they yeolded. 

Leo. Thou Tpeak'rt truth : 
No more fuch Wiues, therefore no Wife : one worfe, 
And better vs'd, would make her Sainted Spirit 
Againe pofiefTe her Corps,and on this Stage 
(Where we Offendors now appeare) Soule-vext, 
And begin, why to me ? 



lofftftdlTi 



ii. Dtn. stage. Where w 
appear Oi^er. stage { Where Tee effend 
htr\ netu appear Spedding ap. Cam. 
tiage, ( Where we offenders move) appear 

Del. CODJ., KillDFBT. 

73. And...mefl T{{me; F.Fj. me, 
Fj). Begin, And why io mef Cap. Mai. 
Steev. Var. Coll. Sing. And begin.vihy f 
to me Mason, Rann, Spetice. And bech- 
en to me ' Why f Bulloch. DemaHding, 
Wkytomet Ot^Kt. And iellm> • Why 
IB me!' Kinocar. 



71. 72. Stage. ..appeart)-\ Ff {appear 
FjFj), Rowe, Pope, Cap. Mai. Steev. 
Var. Coll. Sing. Stage, ( Where we of- 
fend her mw) appear Theob. Warb. 
Johns. Var. Dyce, KUy, Huds. Coll. iii. 
stage, ( Where we offended anna) appear 
Han. stage ( Where vie offenders now 
appear soul-vex' d) Sleev. conj. stage, 
( Were we offenders new) appear Rano. 
Stage, [ Where we offenders now,) appear 
KnI,Wh.i,Sla.Cam. Hunter, Del. Rife. 
stage. Where we're offenders nirai, ap- 
pear AnoD. ap. Cam. Glo. Bulloch, Wb. 

71,73, Wbere we Offendota . . . why to me] Theobald; 'Tis obvious that 
the grammar is defective; aod ibe sense consequently wants supporting. The slight 
change I have made cures both : and, surely, 'lis an improvement Io tfai^ sentiment for 
the king 10 say that Paulina and he oRended his dead wife's ghosl wilb the subject 
of a second match, rather than in general terms to call themselves effenders, sinners. 
— Dyce (ed. i) ; I adopt the alteration of Theobald, which is by no means violent, 
ami which connects (as js evidently required) the word ■ appear ' with ' sainted spirit' 
(A parenthesis wrongly marked is not unfrequeot io the Folio.) [To this note Dyce 
subjoined in his Second and Third Editions Tbeobald'a note in full. HtJDKON also 
quoted it in full and pronounced it < just.' It is in its favour that, lothe ear. 'olTender' 
and 'offend her' are, what what would be termed in law, idem lanans. — Ed,] — 
Hbath (p. 21S) ; But bow did the king and Paulina offend the decca.'ed Queen at 
the time of this conversation ? Theobald answers, ' By makinH a second match the 
subject of it,' But could she possibly be displeased with the king for rejecting the 
solicitation to it, or with Paulina for eameslly dissuading bim from it? It would be 
unreasonable to suppose it : and it is necessary therefore to hive recourse to some more 
plausible conjecture. For my own part, I have little doubt but that the poet wrote, 
■ and on this stage ( Were we offenders now) appear soul-vext,' etc. That is, If we 
should now at last so far offend her. — [Capeli. (p, iSo), in line 73, imnsposed the 
'And,' thereby reading, in bis text, • Begin, And why to mef In his Notes he 
thinks that this transposition 'may chance to put an end to much controversy.' In 
the Variorum of 1773 Steevbns sugecsled that we might read, ' changing the place 
of one word only,' 'And why to me?' which was Capell's text. In 1790 Malonb 
adopted this reading and gave the credit of it to Steevens, who thereafter spoke of 
it as his own. Mr Churton Collins lately vindicated the memory of Theoljald ; a like 
good office is needed for Capell, whose text, in punctuation and divbion of lines is 
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Paul. Had (he fuch power, 
She had iuft fuch cauTe. 

Leo. She had, and would incenfe me 
To murther her I marryed, 

Paid. I fliould fo : 
Were I the Ghoft that walk'djll'd bid you marke 
Her eye, and tell me for what dull part in't 
You chofe her : then H'd nirieke,that euen your eares 
Should rift to hcarc me, and the words that foUow'd, 
Should be, Remember mine. 

75- iufi/uchi F,, Theob. i, Vnr. '73, 
■78. mikjusl Gould, ju^ FjFj, Rowe 



7% 



nurlAir'] murAr Warb. 
HflWV] wai'dKovt ii. 



S3 

82. Siou/dJ Shmi-d Pope ii, Theob. 

{siaiu/'d Theob. ii), Wart). Johns. Vat. 

'773. '778. "785, Mai. Steev. Piral Am. 

Ed. 1796, Var. 1S03, 1813, 1S21, Har- 



mainly ihal of tbe hesl editors' of to-day. — En.] — Malone; Perhaps the author 
inleodcd to point il thus : ' Again possess her corpse [and oa tbis stage Where 
we offenders now appear soul-veil) And begin, itrAy to mif Why to me did you 
prtftr one Ins worthy, Lconles insinuates would be the purport of Hermione's speech. 
There ia, I tbink, something awkward in tbe plitase. ' Where we offenders now 
appear.' By removing tbe parenthesis to the end of the line, and applying the 
epithet 'soul-vexed' Iq Leontes and the rest wbo mourned (he loss of Hennione, 
tbal difficulty is obviued.— Knight : We bave shifted ibe place of the paretiihcsis, 
making "her sainted spirit' the nominative case to 'appear.' By this arrangement, 
' Where we olTeniterl now ' art must be understood. By any other constmction we 
lose tbe force of the word 'appear' as applied to 'sainted spirit,' — R, C Whitb 
(ed. i) adopted Knight's reading, with, substantially. Knight's note; in his Second 
Edition be attempts no vindication of his own text, which follows that of an Anon- 
ymous critic as recorded in the Cam. Ed,, and remarks only : ' corruption here, which 
seems to be bopeless.'— R. M. Spf.nce \N. 6- Qu. VII, ix, 24) : I punctuate tbe last 
line thus : ■ And begin " Why ?" to me.' [See Text. Notes.] All were offenders before 
Heaven. Leonles alone had sinned against llermione. To bim alone, were she to 
appear, would sbe (thought he) address her reproach. The one word ■ Why ?' would 
be enough to overwhelm him with sbnme, — The C*MiiRirir.E Editors : In ' And 
begin, why lo me ?' there is possibly a corruption which cannot be removed by simple 
tmnspoaition. It ought, however, 10 be observed tbal Ben Jonson begins his Execra- 
tion upon Vuican with ihe words ' And why lo mc this ?'. which may perhaps be a 
retniniscence of tbe presenl passage, [In a strait as desperate as ihis any version 
may be regarded leniently. For my own part I prefer Spedding's reading! "and 
on this stage. Where we offend her, new appear, soul-vext, And,' etc. — Ed.] 

75. iuBt such] Malone : > Such ' was, 1 have no doubt, inserted by the compoii- 
tor's eye glancing on tbe preceding line. 

76. incense] Cotgrave : Prmioquir. To prouoke, cgge, vrge, moue, atirre, incite, 



82. Should] Il would he difficult to find a mc 
vitality of error than in this little word * should.' 



e inslmclive lesson at regards the 
In 173S, Pope's Second Edition, 
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Leo. Starres, Starres, 
And all ^y^s elfe, dead coales : feare thou no Wife ; 85 

He haue no ^'li^^ Paulina. 

Paul. Will you fweare 
Neuer to marry, but by my free leaue ? 

Leo. Neuer {Paulina) fo be blefs'd my Spirit. 

/i2«/,Then good my Lords , beare witneffe to his Oath. 90 

Cleo. You tempt him ouer-much. 

Paul. Vnlefle another, 
As Hke Hermione y2iS is her Pifture, 
Affront his eye. 

Cleo. Good Madame, I haue done. 95 

84. Starres^ Starres\ stars, very stars 95. / haue done'] pray have done 

Han. Cap. Steev. Var. '03, '13. Rowe + , Var. '73. Paul. / have done 

94. eye,] eye; — Knt, Wh. i. Cap. Rann, Mai. Steev. Var. Sing. Dyce, 

95. Madame^ madam — Cap. Rann, Walker, Sta. Ktly, Cam. Wh. ii, Huds. 
Mai. Steev. Dyce, Sta. Cam. Rife, Dtn, Hunter. 

by a manifest oversight, printed it in the old-fashioned way Shou'd\ directly beneath, 
in the line below, it was spelled Should. If any typx>graphical error be mimistake- 
able, since the days when would, should, and could were printed with an apostrophe 
in place of the /, it is this. And yet for one hundred and eight years, in fourteen 
different, consecutive, critical editions this meaningless * shou'd * survived, fixed, and 
unaltered. It was transplanted even to these shores, and flourished in The First 
American Edition of 1 796; Singer checked its growth in 1826, but it sprang up 
anew in Harness. As far as I know, it is now for the first time detected and its 
venerable longevity recorded. See Dr Johnson's • 'as,* IV, iv, 239, which lived only 
fifty-six years. — Ed. 

82. rift] This is used transitively in Temp. V, i, 52. 

84. Starres, Starres] ' To assist the metre,' Hanmer reads ' Stars, very stars !' 
It is to be regretted that the metre really requires no assistance, so fine and so Shake- 
spearian is this very of Hanmer. — Ed. 

94. Affront] From the Latin through the French. Stt Ham. Ill, i, 31 : *That 
he . . . may here Affront Ophelia.' Cotgrave : Acarer. To affront, confront, set 
face to face, or before the face of, bring neere vnto, or, together. — Ed. 

95. Good Madame, I haue done] Capell (p. 180) : What are quoted as words 
of Paulina's, follow the last speaker's * Good Madam ' in all the Folios; which being evi-. 
dently wrong from him, his * I ' was made/r«y by the first modern [1. e. Rowe], and 
' Good madam, pray have done ' is handed down to us silently as a reading authentic : 
Nothing can be more natural, or more in character for Paulina, than the interrupting 
Cleomines, declaring she had done ; and still going on. [A reference to the Text. 
Notes will * endow Capell's purposes with words ' ; it will be there seen that his 
emendation, which is now fairly adopted into the text, consists in a distribution of the 
speeches, giving * I haue done* to Paulina. In the Var. of 1778 Steevens adopted 
the change as though for the first time, and Malone afterward accredited it to him. 
— Ed.] — Knight dissents. * The vehemence of Paulina,' he observes, * overbears the 
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Paul. Yet if my Lord will marry : if you will, Sir ; 
No remedie but you will ; Giue me the Office 
To chufe you a Queene : fhe fhal! not be fo young 
As was your former, but (lie fhall be fuch 
As (walk'd your firft Quecnes Ghoft) it (hould take ioy 
To fee her in your armes. 

Leo. My true Paulina, 
We fhail not marry, till thou bidft vs. 

Paul. That 
Shall be when your firfl: Queene's againe in breath: 
Neuer till then. 



96. Sir-\ Sin F^. 



9S. yeu a\ your Walker, Huds. 



inleTTuplion of Cleoraenes, acil he says, <■ I have dooe." Tbe modeni edilois giie 
" 1 have done " lo Paulina; when she is evidently going on, perfectly regardless of 
any opptcilion.' Both Colmer and Halliwell are dIso opposed to the change. 
Collier says that ' Pttuiioa has anything but concluded,' and that ' the change is on 
every ground objeclionnblc.'— DvcE {Slritliires, p. S7) ; When, in my own edition, I 
adopted the regulation suggested by Stcevcna [Dyce should have known belter; in 
his Second Edition he attributed it rightly lo Capell— but then it was after the pub- 
lication of the Cambridge Edition], my friend. Mr John For>ler, favoured me with 
the following remarks : ' llie onty thing that could justify the notion of Clcomenes 
feeling himself overborne by Paulina's vehemence, and retreating wUh an " I have 
done," — would be, that the second speech of Paulina should be but a close to the 
impetuous rush of the first. On the contrary, the " Vet " introduces a concession on 
her part, which properly follows the ■' I have done." ' 

105. when your first Queene's, etc.] Ladv Martin {p. 382) : It is here the dnX 
hint \i given that Hermione is still alive. Hovr this could be, and how the secret 
could have heen so well kepi, Shakespeare gives no hint. One is thus driven to work 
out the problem for one's self. My view has been always this : The death-like trance, 
into which Hermione fell on hearing of her son's death, lusted so long, and hod so 
completely the semblance of death, that it was so regarded by her husband, her 
attendants, and even by Paulina. Tbe suspicion that animation was only suspended 
may have dawned upon Paulina, when, after the boy Mamillius had been laid by his 
mother's side, tbe inevitable change begun lo appear in him, and not in Hermione. 
She would not give voile lo her suspicion for fear of creating a false hope, but had 
.the queen conveyed secretly lo her own home, making orrangemeols, which her high 
position and then paramounl power would enable her to make, thai only the boy, and 
his mother's empty colliii, should be carried lo the tomb. When aflet many days the 
Irnnce gave way, Paulina would be near to perceive Ibe first Bickering of the eye- 
lids, the firsl fainl blush of blood returning lo the cheek. Who can lay how long ihe 
fearful shock lo nerves and brain may have left Hermione in a stale of torpor, hardly 
half alive, unconscious of everything that was passing around her, with the piteous 
look in those full eyes, so dear to Paulina, of a wounded, stricken, voiceless animal ? 
And so tbe uneventful years would pass away, as such years do somehow pass with 
thoee whose Lrct are blinks. Gradually, as time wore on, Hermione would rccog- 
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Enter a Seruant. 107 

Ser. One that giues out himfelfe Prince Florizell^ 
Sonne oi PolixeneSy^'i^ his Princeffe (fhe 

The faireft I haue yet beheld) defires acceffe IIO 

To your high prefence. 

Leo. What with him ? he comes not 
Like to his Fathers Greatnefle : his approach 
(So out of circumftance, and fuddaine) tells vs, 
'Tis not a Vifitation fram'd,but forc'd 1 15 

By need, and accident. What Trayne ? 

Ser. But few, 
And thofe but meane. 

L^o. His Princeffe (fay you) with him? 

Ser. I : the mod peereleffe peece of Earth, I thinke, 120 

That ere the Sunne (hone bright on. 

107. Scene ii. Pope + . no. faireft\ fair'st Cap. Walker, 
Servant.] Gentleman. Theob. et Dyce ii, iii, Huds. 

seq. (subs.). / haue\ Pve Walker, Dyce ii, 

108. out himfelfe\ himself oiU Pope, iii, Huds. 

Han. 120. /.•] Yes; Rowe+. Ay; Cap. 

et seq. (subs.). 

nise her faithful Paulina and such of her other ladies as were in the secret. Their 
tender care would move her in time to wish to live, because they wished it, and be- 
cause Paulina could comfort her with the hope the Oracle had given, that her lost 
daughter might one day be found. Upon this slender hope — the words are her own 
— she * preserved herself to see the issue.* The name of I^ontes is not mentioned. 
For a while he appears to be mercifully swept from her remembrance. She is not 
unforgiving, but her heart is dead towards him. Paulina feels that she dares not 
speak his name. It might awake too terribly the recollection of the misery he had 
brought upon her mistress, and in her enfeebled state prove fatal. The secret that 
their queen was still alive had been marvellously kept, although it had not escaped 
notice that Paulina had * privately twice or thrice a day, ever since the death of Her- 
mione, visited the removed house,* to which she had been secretly conveyed. Seeing 
the genuine contrition of Leontes, Paulina would not abandon the hope that Hermione 
might in time be reconciled to him. She had therefore the strongest reason to pro- 
test against the projects of marriage which were pressed upon him by his ministers. 

107. Seruant] Collier (ed. ii) : It is obvious from what this character says, and 
is said to him, that he is above the rank of a * servant.* In the MS a singular, 
and perhaps unprecedented, title is given to him, in the words * Enter a Servant-poet ^ 
as if he were a poet retained in the service and pay of Leontes ; such, indeed, appears 
to have been his capacity. 

no. fairest] See I, ii, 109. 

114. circumstance] Schmidt says that this is equivalent to * without ceremony,' 
but it is more than this ; it means everything which should precede and accompany a 
Royal Progress, avant couriers, heralds, military display, etc. — £d. 
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Paul. Oh Hermione, 
As euery prefent Time doth boaft it fclfe 
Aboue a betttT,gone ; fo muft thy Graue 
Giue way to what's feene now. Sir, you your felfe 
Haue faid, and writ fo ; but your writing now 
Is colder then that Theame : Hie had not becne, 
Nor was not to be equall'd,thus your Verfe 
Ftow'd with her Beautit; once ; 'tis (hrewdly ebb'd, 
To fay you haue feene a better. 

Scr. Pardon, Madame : 
The one, I haue almoft forgot. (your pardon:) 
The other, when fhe ha's obtayn'd your Eye, 
Will haue your Tongue too. This is a Creature, 
Would fhe begin a Se£l, might quench the zeale 
Of ail ProfefTors elfe ; make Profelytes 
Of who fhe but bid follow. 



113. 



""7] ' 



128. tfiiall'd'\ tpialled 'HvMXn. 
130. you hauc'\ you've Fope + , Dyce 

134. Thisii'] TAiiisiucA Han. Sleev. 
Var. '03, '13, Hilda. 

Crfo/urr'i crtaturl ■who Krfy. 

137. w^o] whom Han. Coll. Huds. 

bid'\ didCoU. i, iit (miEpriot). 



114. Graut'] gracti Han. gract CoU. 
Sing. 

116. buf\ tkat\\t.-a. 
1x7. tAen] en Han. 

Thiame .-] Ikeme. Mai. el seq. 

117, 128. Jhc...rquaU'd'\ Aa a quota- 
tion, Han. et seq. 

138, H>ainirf]iiFo/j;(/Pope + ,VBr.'73. 

134. Graue] Eiiwakps (p, 152): This meaas tby beautiea. which are borieil in 
the grave; the continent for the contents.— Col uer : The MS Corrector of Lord 
EUesmere's Folio, 1623. has altered ■ grave ' to grace, which seems [he trae reading. 
The MS of the Fotio 1632 introduces no change here, where it certaini)' seems re- 
quired. — STAtTNTON : This has been changed to graet, — to the destruction of a very 
fine idea.— Anon, (quoted by Halliwelll ; [In oddition to the interpretation given by 
Edwards] Shakespeare had an eiquisite reason, for sucli an expresaion in the mouth 
of Paulina. Il is ber object through Ibe whole scene, cmpbalically, and with a view 
to the project she is ao soon to realise, to keep the death of Hermione fresh in the 
tninds of all, nor to auRer ber grave to be eveo for an instant closed, 

IZ6. and writ so] Johnson: 'So' relates not lo what precedes, but to wbst fol- 
lows; that ■ She had not been . . , equall'd.' [Note (hat Hanmer was the (ittt to pat 
these words in quotation marks.] 

127. then that Theame] Malone: That is, than the lifeless body of Hertnione, 
the ■ theme ' of your writing. 

134, This is a Creature] Walker ( Vers. S4) : Read. I think, Thii' a crtSture. 
[See'Tbis' again for This is OT Thii' inV.iii,l8l, WaLKRR (Cr*. ii. 20) gives 
many instances where ' irreature ' shoidd be pronounced, as here, a trisyllable, which 
•eems. indeed, to be its natural pronunciation as derived from create. — Ed.] 

137. Of who] See IV, iv, 708. 
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PauL How? not women? 138 

Ser . Women will loue her, that flie is a Woman 
More worth then any Man : Men, that (he is 140 

The rareft of all Women. 

Leo. Goe CleomineSy 
Your felfe ( aflifted with your honored Friends ) 
Bring them to our embracement. Still 'tis ftrange, 
He thus fhould fteale vpon vs. Exit 145 

PauL Had our Prince 
(lewell of Children) feene this houre, he had payr'd 
Well with this Lord ; there was not full a moneth 
Betweene their births. 

Leo. Trethee no more ; ceafe : thou know'ft 150 

He dyes to me againe, when talk'd-of : fure 
When I fhall fee this Gentleman, thy fpeeches 
Will bring me to confider that, which may 
Vnfurnilh me of Reafon, They are come. 

Enter Florizell, Perdita, Cleomines , and others. 155 

Your Mother was moft true to Wedlock, Prince, 
For fhe did print your Royall Father off, 
Conceiuing you. Were I but twentie one, 
Your Fathers Image is fo hit in you, 159 

143. Yourfelfe^ You f elf Y^, Hi, 1 16). 

[Exit Cleom. Johns, Var. Rann. 148. m<metK\ month F^. 

145. Exit.] Exit Cleom. Rowe. 150. ceafe\ Om. Han, Steev. Var. '03, 

148. full a\ a full FjF^, Rowe, Pope, '13, Huds. 
Han. ^a^ a So quoted by Walker (CnV. 155. Scene iii. Pope + . 

138. How? not women?] Macdonald (p. 158): What a significant speech is 
this, given to Paulina, who is a thorough partisan, siding with women against men, 
and strengthened in this by the treatment her mistress had received from her husband ! 
Having received assurances that * women will love her,' she has no more to say. 
[The interrogation after < women ' (adopted by all editors) should be, I think, either 
a period or an exclamation mark. It is not a question, but an assertion. Proselytes 
the new Beauty might make of men, but of a woman — never ! — Ed.] 

143. assisted with] For other examples of * with,' where we should use byy see 
Abbott, § 193; and in the next scene, line 64, *he was torn to pieces with a bear.' 

150. 'Prethee no more; cease] Dyce (ed. iii): Walker {Crit. iii, 116) says, 
* Perhaps, " Pray^ no more," etc' — * Here,' observes Mr W. N. Lettsom, * is an evi- 
dent jumble of two genuine readings, one the correction of the other ; " Prethee^ no 
morey^ and " I prithee, cease." ' 

154. Vnfumish me of Reason] See Abbott (§ 166) for numerous examples of 
the use of * of ' after verbs that signify depriving^ delivering^ etc. 
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(His very ayre) that I fhould call you Brother, 
As I did him, and fpeake of fomething wildly 
By vs performed before. Moft dearely welcome, 
And your faire Princeffe (Goddeffe) oh: alas, 
I loft a couple, that 'twixt Heauen and Earth 
Might thus haue ftood, begetting wonder, as 
You (gracious Couple) doe : and then I loft 
(All mine owne Folly) the Societie, 
Amitie too of your braue Father, whom 
(Though bearing Miferie) I defire my life 
Once more to looke on him. 

Flo. By his command 
Haue I here touch'd Sicilia, and from him 
Giue you all greetings, that a King (at friend) 
Can fend his Brother : and but Infirmitie 
(Which waits vpon worne times) hath fomething feizM 
His wiftiM Abilitie, he had himfelfe 
The Lands and Waters, ^twixt your Throne and his, 
Meafur'd, to looke vpon you ; whom he loues 



i6o 



i6s 



170 



175 



178 



163. And'^ As Theob. Warb. Johns. 
Var. '73. 

your] you Var. '21. 
Princeffe {Goddeffe)"] Ff, Rowe. 
princess: Goddess, Pope, Han. Prin- 
cess , Goddess : Theob. i. princess ^ — god- 
dess ! — Dyce i, Wh. Sta. Cam. princess- 
-goddess Walker, Dyce ii, iii, Huds. 
princess, goddess ! Theob. ii et cet. 
166. gracious] gracions F^. 
x68. whom] whom, — Mai. 
too] too. Cap. 



170. on him] on Theob. + , Cap. Var. 
Rann. upon Steev. Var. '03, '13. 

171. By] Sir, by Theob. + , Cap. Var. 
Rann. 

172. touch* d S\d\\2^] touch* d, Sicilia ; 
Anon. ap. Cam. 

173. at friend] as friend Ff, Rowe, 
Pope, Han. Coll. Ellesmere MS. and 
friend Mai. conj., Harness, a friend 
Steev. conj., Hazlitt. to friend Anon, 
ap. Dyce. 

175. times .,.feiz'd] limbs ... stayed 
Gould. 



163. And your faire] Theobald's reading * As your fair,' which has hitherto 
escaped notice, means * You are welcome as well as your fair Princess.' — Ed. 

163. Princesse (Goddesse)] Walker {Crit, i, 24) would make of these a 
compound word : princess-goddess ; from which I dissent. * Goddess ' is a climax. 
—Ed. 

164. I lost a couple] Theobald: The king's meaning is this: He had lost a 
pair of children, who might have stood the wonder of two worlds, the objects of 
admiration to gods and men ; as this young prince and princess did, in his opinion. 

168-170. whom ... on him] See H, i, 199. 

173. at friend] For examples of a similar use of * at,' see Abbott, § 143; and for 
* but ' in the next line, in the sense of except, see § 120. 
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(He bad me fay fo)more then all the Scepters, 

And thofe that beare them, liuing. 180 

Leo, Oh my Brother, 
(Good Gentleman) the wrongs I haue done thee,ftirre 
Afrefh within me : and thefe thy offices 
(So rarely kind) are as Interpreters 

Of my behind-hand flackneffe. Welcome hither, 185 

As is the Spring to th'Earth. And hath he too 
Expos'd this Paragon to thYearefull vfage 
(At leaft vngentle) of the dreadfull Neptune^ 
To greet a man, not worth her paines ; much leffe, 
Th'aduenture of her perfon ? 190 

Flo. Good my Lord, 
She came from Libia. 

Leo. Where the Warlike StnaliiSy 
That Noble honor'd Lord, is feared, and lou'd ? 

Flo. Moft Royall Sir, 195 

From thence : from him,whofe Daughter 
His Teares proclaym'd his parting with her : thence 
(A profperous South-wind friendly )we haue crofs'd, 
To execute the Charge my Father gaue me, 
For vifiting your Highnefle : My bed Traine 200 

I haue from your Sicilian Shores difmifs'd ; 
Who for Bohemia bend, to fignifie 
Not onely my fuccefle in Libia (Sir) 
But my arriuall, and my Wifes, in fafetie 204 

181. ^r<»M^]-5r<7M^r/Rowe + , Var. Pope i. Libya Pope ii. Lydia or 
Rann, Coll. Ktly. Lycia Douce. 

182. Gentlemany\ gentleman ! Mai. 195, 196. One line, Han. et seq. 
Steev. Var. Knt, Wh. 197. his parting] Ais, parting Han. 

188. At leajl'] At best W)a, \\. Cap. et seq. (subs.), her parting ThirXhy 

192. Libia] F,. Lybia F^F^, Rowe, (Nichols, ii, 226). at parting Heath. 

her^ parting Ktly. 

197. proclaym'd his parting] Johnson: This is very ungrammatical and 
obscure. We may better read : * proclaim'd her parting,* etc. The prince first tells 
that the lady came from Libya ; the King, interrupting him, says, from Smalus ? from 
him, says the Prince, whose tears, at parting, showed her to be his daughter. — 
Steevens : The obscurity arises from want of proper punctuation. By placing a 
comma after 'his,' I think the sense is cleared. 

198. South-wind friendly] See Abbott (§ 380) for instances where adjectives 
are used instead of a participle ; here an adverb is so used. 

18 
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Here, where we are. 205 

Leo. The bleffed Gods 
Purge all Infeftion from our Ayre, whileft you 
Doe Clymate here : you haue a holy Father, 
A gracefuU Gentleman, againft whofe perfon 
(So facred as it is) I haue done finne, 210 

For which, the Heauens (taking angry note) 
Haue left me Iffue-lefle : and your Father's blefsM 
(As he from Heauen merits it) with you. 
Worthy his goodneffe. What might I haue been, 
Might I a Sonne and Daughter now haue look'd on, 215 

Such goodly things as you ? 

Enter a Lard. 

Lord. Mod Noble Sir, 
That which I fhall report, will beare no credit. 
Were not the proofe fo nigh, Pleafe you(great Sir) 220 

Bohemia greets you from himfelfe, by me : 
Defires you to attach his Sonne, who ha's 
(His Dignitie, and Dutie both caft off) 
Fled from his Father, from his Hopes, and with 
A Shepheards Daughter. 225 

Leo. Where's Bohemia} fpeake: 

Lord. Here, in your Citie : I now came from him. 
I fpeake amazedly, and it becomes 
My meruaile,and my Meffage. To your Court 229 

205. we ar^l we happily are Han. 220. nigh] high Theob. ii, Warb. 
Cap. Johns. Var. '73. 

206. The blejfed] Oh ! (or And) may 223. No parenthesis, Rowe, Pope. 
the blessed Mitford ap. Cam. 227. your\ the Var. '03, '13, '21. 

207. whilejl] whilft F^ et seq. 229. mcruaiie'] marvel F^. 

208. holy] noble Coll. MS. Meffage. To] Meffage, to F^. 
217. Scene iv. Pope + . message: to Rowe + . 

205. Here, where we are.] Malonk : Unless both the words * here ' and * where * 
were here employed as disyllables, the metre is defective. We might read — the ever- 
blessed gods ; — but whether there was any omission is very doubtful for the reason 
already assigned. — Ritson (Curs. Crit. p. 60) : O by all means let them be employed 
as disyllables; they are most useful and excellent things, and make the sweetest versi- 
fication imaginable. For instance : • He-hry whe-hr we arS. The blessed Gods.* Or 
thus, more softly : * He-rie, whe-r'^e we are. The blessed Gods.' 

208. Clymate] See IV, iv, 550. 

209. gracefuU] M. Mason : That is, full of g^ace and virtue. 
229. meruaile] This is, my own wonderment. 
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Whiles he was haftning (in the Chafe, it feemes, 330 

Of this faire Couple) meetes he on the way 

The Father of this feeming Lady, and 

Her Brother, hauing both their Countrey quitted, 

With this young Prince. 

Flo. Catnillo ha's betrayed me ; 235 

Whofe honor, and whofe honeftie till now, 
Endured all Weathers. 

Lord. Lay't fo to his charge : 
He's with the King your Father. 

Leo. Who ? Catnillo ? 240 

Lord. Catnillo (Sir:) I fpake with him: who now 
Ha's thefe poore men in queftion. Neuer faw I 
Wretches fo quake : they kneele, they kifle the Earth; 
Forfweare themfelues as often as they fpeake : 
Bohetnia ftops his eares,and threatens them 245 

With diuers deaths, in death. 

Perd. Oh my poore Father : 
The Heauen fets Spyes vpon vs, will not haue 
Our Contraft celebrated, 

Leo. You are marryed ? 250 

Flo. We are not (Sir) nor are we like to be : 

230. Whiles\ fVkt'ls/ Rowe + . Sir, Rowe ii+. CamiUo, sir; Cap. ct 

24i..Camillo {Str:)'\ Camillo? (Sir:) seq. 
F^. Camillo ? Sir, Rowe i. Camillo, 248. fets Spyes vpon] which sets spies 

on Pope, Han. 

242. in question] Schmidt's definition of this as a < judicial trial/ was probably 
derived from Delius, who explains it as Verhor, — a needless amplification of the ordi- 
nary meaning of ' question/ which is simply conversation. Naturally the conversation 
was grave and earnest, but there is no reason to suppose it partook of the nature of a 
legal investigation. — Ed. 

248, 249. The Heauen . . . celebrated] Mrs Jameson (i, 240) : This love of 
truth, this conscientiousness, which forms so distinct a feature in the character of 
Perdita, and mingles with its picturesque delicacy a certain firmness and dignity, is 
maintained to the last. . . . During this [present] scene, Perdita does not utter a 
word. In the strait in which they are placed, she cannot deny the story which 
Florizel relates; she will not confirm it. Her silence, in spite of all the compli- 
ments and greetings of Leontes, has a peculiar and characteristic grace; and, at 
the conclusion of the scene, when they are betrayed, the truth bursts from her 
as if instinctively, and she exclaims with emotion, *The Heavens set spies on 
us,* etc. 
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The Starres (I fee) will kifle the Valleyes firft : 
The oddes for high and low's alike. 

Leo. My Lord, 
Is this the Daughter of a King ? 

Flo. She is, 
When once fhe is my Wife. 

Leo. That once(l fee) by your good Fathers fpeed, 
Will come-on very (lowly. I am forry 
{Moft forry) you haue broken from his liking, 
Where you were ty'd in dutie : and as forry, 
Your Choife is not fo rich in Worth, as Beautie, 
That you might well enioy her. 

Flo. Deare,looke vp : 
Though Fortune, vifible an Enemie, 
Should chafe vs, with my Father ; powre no iot 
Hath fhe to change our Loues. Befeech you (Sir) 
Remember, fince you ow'd no more to Time 



25S. onie\ As a quotation, Juhni. 
Vat. '73, Djce, Cam. Wh. ii. 
262. Werth\ birth Warb. Hao. 
365. Forluoe, vifil>lt\ FortuHt viabli. 



265 



266. Father ; pirtvri\ father, fgaier 
Km. Coll. Dyce. Wh. Cam. 
j68. /"«■] viien Klly conj. 



253. The oddes . . . alike] Cafkll (p. iSi) : The diFHcullies of high and low's 
meeting, the ■ odds ' that lay against tliem for doiog it. were hardly less than that of 
the ' valleys and stais ' meeting, [t think it is ooly fair to infer that in ' bigb and 
low' Capell refers to rank, in which case he is more correct than Douce, who findl 
in these words a 'quibble upon the false dice so called.' In ibis opinion of Douce, 
Malone and Sleeveos silently acquiesce. But I doubt that false dice were ever called 
' high and low ' ; they were termed high-mi™ and low-wifn. Capell is right as far as 
the inlerprelalion of ' high and low ' is concerned, but 1 cannot extract from his note 
what I think is the fntl meaning of the line. — SiNtiEK pntapbrases it thus: ' Forlune 
is as unfaVDUrable to us as Prince and Princess, as when we were Shepherd and 
Shepherdess.' This paraphrase is defective, I think, inasmuch as it makes Fortune 
' unfavourable,' whereas Floriiel says that the 'odds' ore 'alike'; this leads us to 
the Irue meaning, which is, I think, that the degree of probalrilily, the odds, the 
balance in farour, will be the same for the high-bom and the low.bora. Fortune will 
favour Florizel no more than she favours Doricles, and the case is so hopeless Ibat the 
stais will kiss the valleys first, and Fortune will not intervene. ~Eu,] 

263, Worth] Johnsli.v ; ' Worth ' signifies any kind of tvortMiuss, and among 
others thai of high descent. The king means thai he is sorry the Prince's choice 
is not in other respects as worthy of him as in beauty. — Malone: Our author oflen 
uses ' wonh ' for ■wiallh ; which may also, together with bigb birth, be here io 

26S. since] That is, when i for other examples see ABBOTT, § 131. 
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Then I doe now: with thought of fuch Affeftions, 

Step forth mine Aduocate : at your requeft, 270 

My Father will graunt precious things , as Trifles. 

Leo. Would he doe fo, I'ld beg your precious Miftris, 
Which he counts but a Trifle. 

Paul. Sir (my Liege^ 
Your eye hath too much youth in't : not a moneth 275 

'Fore your Queene dy'd, (he was more worth fuch gazes^ 
Then what you looke on now. 

Leo. I thought of her, 
Euen in thefe Lookes I made. But your Petition 
Is yet vn-anfwer'd : I will to your Father : 280 

Your Honor not o're-throwne by your defires, 
I am friend to them, and you : Vpon which Errand 
I now goe toward him : therefore follow me. 
And marke what way I make : Come good my Lord. 

Exeunt. 285 



269. Affeiflions^ affections. Warb. 
275. moruth'\ month F . 
279. tkefe\ those Cap. conj. 
[To Florizel. Theob. 



282. I ami Ttn Pope+, Dycc ii, Hi. 
friend'l a friend Var. '03, '13, 
'21, Coll. Wh. i. 



272. I'ld beg] Halliwell: The present line would probably not have been 
written, had not the author had in his remembrance the revolting conclusion of the 
original novel. It is true that in the text there is merely the evidence of great kind- 
ness, yet the prose tale has probably exerted an influence in the direction of the dia- 
l(^e. [This may possibly be so, but mark the delicate and deeply pathetic turn 
which Shakespeare imparts to it in, * I thought of her, even in those looks I made.' 
—Ed.] 

281. not o're-thxx>wne] Abbott (§ 377) : The participle is often used to express 
a condition where, for perspicuity, we should now mostly insert if. 
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Enter Autolictis,a?id a Gentleman. 

Aut. Befeech you (Sir) were you prefcnt at this Re- 
lation ? 

i same. Before the Palace. Cmp. 
;. Autolicus] Autolichus F,F^. 

I. Glldon {p. 336) ; The narralion of the Discovery in Ibe last Acl is not only 
enlertaining bul moving, and [Shakespeare] seems accidentally to have hit on some- 
thing like the Ancients, whose calastiophea were generally ■□ Darralion, And is a 
proof that if our Poecs had tlie genius of Shakespear, the Ehoeklng represenlattoDS 
of tile stage might easily and with beauty be thrown into namttion, and so leave room 
for the \K>a to show bis eloquence and imagery. — Johnson ; It was, I suppose, only 
to spare bis own labour Ibal the poet put this whole scene into narrative, for though 
part of the transaction was already known to the audience, and therefore could not 
properly be shewn again, yet the two kings might have met upon the «age. and, aAer 
the examination of the old Shepherd, the young lady might have been recognised in 
sight of the spectators. — Harness : Probably this scene is given in narrative that the 
paruoonnt interest of the play may rest, as it ought to do, with the restoration of 
Hermione. — Habtlev CoLerIduE (ii, 150); What was Shakespeare's motive for 
conveying by narrative what he might have made so pathetic in representation ? 
This is the more strange aod provoking, inasmuch as narrative is by 00 means his 
forte, except when it is combined with action or passion-, and those euphuistic gen- 
tlemen talk mete epigram and antithesis, very like, I dare say. the newsmongers of 
that day, when it was as essential (o be quaint as at present to be commonplace. 
I Euapccl Shakespeare was hurried in his latter scenes, and could compose this sort 
of dialogue with the least aid from inspiration. — GerVInUs (p. S15J: The poet has 
wisely placed this recognition of Perdila behind the scenes, otherwise tbe play would 
have been too full of powerfxil scenes. . . . The mere relation of this meeting is in 
itself a rare masterpiece of prose description. — Guizot (p. 406) : II is easy to see 
that Shakespeare was here in a hurry to conclude; the play would have been com- 
plete bad that which is here narrated been placed on the stage. Segnius irrifaitt 
animal d/miisa per aut^m. Ac. — DELlfS {Sh, JahrhiicA, 1S70, p. 351): Shakespeare 
gives merely a description of the reconciliation of Leontes and PoliKenes and of tbe 
recognition of Perdita, either out of regard to the scheme of the play, which is already 
long drawn out, or else to avoid weakening Ibe eRect of the Anal scene by having it 
preceded by one of a similar purport. For a mere narrative, prose was here all.suf- 
ficient. but for the pathetic and touching subject of this narrative there was needed a 
euphuistic prose adorned with all delicacies of style, such ai tbe fashion of Sbake- 
tpeare's day deemed befitting and natural in the mouths of cultivated courtiers. It 
is manifest that tbe Poet devoted an especial care to this portion of his drama; the 
antitheses and parallelisms are arranged artistically, the metaphors and the style are 
tunnoniously rounded. Wc have an amusing ofGiet to th« ceremonious and artistic 
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Gent. I . I was by at the opening of the Farthell, heard 
the oid Shepheard deliuer the manner how he found it : 
Whereupon(after a little amazednefie) we were all com- 
manded out of the Chamber : onely this (me thought) I 
heard the Shepheard fay, he found the Child. 

Aut. I would moft gladly know the iffue of it. 

GeniA. I make a broken cleliuerie of the BufmefTe ; 
but the changes I perceiuedin the King, and Canti//a,v/ere 
very Notes of admiration : they fcem'd almoft, vvith fla- 
ring on one another, to teare the Cafes of their Eyes, 
There was fpeech in their dumbneffe, Language in their 
very gellure : they look'd as they had heard of a World 
ranfom'd, or one deftroyed : a notable paffion of Won- 
der appeared in them : but the wifeft beholder, that knew 



arMe//] Fardel?^ ^. 
•try] evfry Anon. ap. Cam. 



Hbd 



i. m lkty\ as if Ihey Kowe, Pope 



prose of the curlier ponion of the scene in the downright prose of the iwo Clowns 
wilb their ddicioUB simplicity over theirnewly bom nobility. [Is jt not ollowiible to 
sappoBC that Sbakespeore woa afraid of bis actors? He knew, none so well, how 
easily deep and tragic emotion may be converted by a single false expression into not 
merely comedy, but even farce. Could a spectator, even the most sympathetic, repress 
a smile at the sight of Shylock with wildly (lying hair and distorted fenlures nishing 
hither and thither uttering treniied shrieks for his ducats, and pursued with laughter 
by nil the little boys in Venice ? Even in so small a matter as whetting the knife in 
the Trial Scene of that same play, Edwin Itooth said that as Shylock he was 
always fearful lest he should overdo it, and make it comic, and in the MS slage- 
dircctiDtis which he kindly wrote out for this edlliim It will be noticed that to the 
direction tn regard lo whi-tting the knife, he adds ' — not too rapidly,' so conscious 
was he of the thin paitition between tragedy and comedy. Thus here, merely let 
us vividly picture to ourselves what might be fairly termed the joyous, ebullient 
antics of LeoDles, jirst begging pardon of Folixenes, then hugging Floriiel, then 
worrying I'erdita with his embraces, then wringing the old Shepherd's hand, who 
was crying vigourously and probably with superfluous noise, — and I think we shall 
be quite aware that unless all the characters were assumed by actors of commanding 
power, the scene would degenerate into farce and end amid uproarious jeers. — Ed.] 

7. after a little amaiednesse] DeigHToS: That is, at first the king and 
Camillo were so amazed at the story that no nutice was taken of us, but after ■ Utile 
time we were all ordered to leave the room. 

14. Cases of tbeir Eyes] Stee\'£NS bos been followed in defining ' Cases* as 
■sockets.* and in Lear, IV, vi, 141. such appears lo be the meauing; but here the 
meaning is <5'?/u/j; it is expressly so given in /Vr. Ill, ii, 99: ' Behold, Her eyelids, 
the cases to those heavenly jewels,' etc. Schmidt, lo be right beyond cavil, gives, as 
the meaning here, both ' eyelids and sockels/ thereby imparting to the expression {jreat 



« say the le 



-En. 
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no more but feeing, could not fay, if th'importance were 
Ioy,or Sorrow ; but in the extremitie of the one, it muft 
needs be. Enter another Gentleman. 

Here comes a Gentleman , that happily knowes more : 
The Newes, Roger o. 

Gent.2. Nothing but Bon-fires;the Oracle is fulfill'd: 
the Kings Daughter is found : fuch a deale of wonder is 
broken out within this houre, that Ballad-makers cannot 
be able to exprcfTe it. Enter another Gentleman. 

Here comes the hady Paulinti^ Steward, hcc can deliuer 
you more. How goes it now (Sir.) This Newes (which 
is call'd true) is fo like an old Tale, that the veritie of it is 
in flrong fufpition : Ha's the King found his Heire.^ 

Gent. 2,. Mod true, if euer Truth were pregnant by 
Circumftance : That which you heare , you'le fweare 
you fee, there is such vnitie in the proofes. The Mantle 
of Qucene Hermiones : her lewell about the Neck of it : 
the Letters of Antigonus found with it, which they know 
to be his Charafler : the Maiertie of the Creature, in re- 
femblance of the Mother ; the AfTeflion of NoblenefTe, 



38 

oCp. 



33. ar<.mjfmaj ,i, 
(Corrected in Ettala.) 

35. lEcra.Lon«]^,r««fl*.',C«p.M»l. 
Wh. Sta. Dyce ii, iii, Cam, Hrrmimt 
Rowc et ccL 



II. Etiler...] Enter Rogero. Sta, 

2Z. happiii^ haply Coll. Siog. Klly, 
Cam. Wh. ii. 

17. Enler another...] Enter a third... 
Cap. Enter Panlina'i Steward. Sta. 

29. 5ir.] Sirf FjF^. 

19. imporiance] Malone: That is, im/tirA— Collier (ed, ii) ! But the word it 
rather to be taken in its etymological sense, from the Fr. emporltr. Spenser uses 
■important' in a kindred manner: ' He fiercely at him flew, And with important out- 
rage him assailed.' The meaning of the teit seems to be, thai a mere beholder coal d 
not have said whether they were carrttj away by joy or by sorrow. — R. G. WHtTE 
(ed. i) : The meaning seems ptninly to be, ' if their passion were of joyful or sorrowful 
import.' [Halliwell quotes only Collier, Dyce quotes only R. G. White, whose 
definition is really the same as Malone's.] 

16, Ballad-makers] See IV, tv, 303. 

32,33. Truth . . . Circumstance] Delius eTplains 'prcpmnt' \rf cltar, fir- 
ftctly rvidtnt, and ScuMlDT, who generally follows Detins, gives as its equivalent: 
'pTokabIt in Ike highest dtgra, dear, evident.' I incline to think that the whole phrase 
means 'if ever truth were stored full by circumstance.' Wherever Shakespeare uses 
the word ' pregnant ' it will be generally found to involve the idea oifulneis, whether 
it be of information, of proof, of fawniog, etc. — Ed. 

3S. the AffeAion] Malonr: ■ Affection' here perhaps means dispoHlion or 
quality. The word leems to be used nearly in the same sense iti the following 
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which Nature (hewes aboue her Breeding, and many o- 
ther Euidences, proclaymc her, with all certaintie, to be 
the Kings Daughter. Did you fee the meeting of the 
two Kings ? 

Gent.2. No. 

Gent.i. Then haue you loft a Sight which was to bee 
feene, cannot bee fpoken of. There might you haue be- 
held one loy crowne another, fo and in fuch manner,that 
it feem'd Sorrow wept to take leaue of them : for their 
loy waded in teares. There was cafting vp of Eyes, hol- 
ding vp of Hands, with Countenance of fuch diftraflion, 
that they were to be knowne by Garment , not by Fauor. 
Our King being ready to leape out of himfclfe.for ioy of 
his found Daughter ; as if that ley were now become a 
LolTe, cryes, Oh, thy Mother, thy Mother : then askes 
Bohemia forgiucnelTe, then embraces his Sonnc-in-Law: 
then againc worryes he his Daughter, with clipping her. 
Now he thanks the old Shephcard (which ftands by, like 
a Weather-bitten Conduit, of many Kings Reignes.) I 



56. 'athUh'\ li 



t Rowe + , Var. '73. 



57. IVeat/ifr-iiltm] neathtr-italtH 
F,F,. Rowe + , dp. Coll. ii (MS). 



tille : ' The lirat set of Italian Madrigalls Englished, not to itie senie of ihe Original 
Dilly, bulto llie Affcclian oi \ht Noate,' etc., by ThoniM Walson, 1590. [' Affeclion' 
it certamly not used here at il is in I, ii, 167 : > Afieclion, thy intention slabi Ihe 
CEDler.' In Ibe present Euphuistic language ' the affection of noblcneaa ' means 
simply 'Ibe noble affectioD ' or 'the Qcble quality which Nature reveals abote her 
peasants' breeding.' — Ed.] 

46. BD and in such manner] RiTSOK : Our author seems to have picked up thil 
liide piece of taulolf^y in his clerkship. It is the lechnlcal language of coo- 

49. Countenance] DeightoN : If ' countenance ' is to be retained, it may either 
be taken as in italily plural, then being other examples in Shakespeare of noun* in 
-ct having such forms for their plural ; or as Ihe abstract for Ihe conciete. 

50. Pauor] Thai is. featurti, couHleHatict. 
5;. clipping ber] Thai is. embracing her. 

56. which standi by] Although Abbott (§ 265} gives eiatnples of ' which ' used 
for TBhe, yel il is possible that ' which ' is here used prolcptJolly in reference 10 Ibe 
conduit, in which simile, by the way, we tee the ■ genilemanlike tean' whereof the 
Gown afterward boasled. — Ed. 

57. Weather-bitten] Steevens: Hamlet says, <The air iitti shrewdly'; and 
Ihe Duke in Ai Yen Like II : -when il Hlis and blows.' ' Wealher-billen ' may, 
Iberefore, meon larredtii by Ihe weather. — RlTSON : Antony Munday, in the Preface 
to Gtriimn of England, "Cat second part, etc. 1592, has; ' winter-bitleD epiUph.' — 
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neuer heard of fuch another Encounterjwhich lames Re- 58 

port to follow it, and vndo's defcription to doe it, 

Gent.2, What, 'pray you, became of Antigonus , that 60 

carryed hence the Child ? 

Genf.2. Like an old Tale fUIl, which will haue matter 
to rehearfe, though Credit be afleepe, and not an earc o- 
pen ; he was torne to pieces with a Bcare ; This auouches 
the Shepheards Sonne; who ha's not onely his Innocence 65 

( which fecmcs much )to iuftifie him, but a Hand-kerchief 
and Rings of his, that Paulina knowes, 

Gent, 1. What became of his Barke, and his Fol- 
lowers ? 

Genl. 3. Wrackt the fame inftant of their Mafters 70 

death, and in the view of the Shepheard : fo that all the 
Inftruments which ayded to cxpofe the Child, were euen 
then toft, when it was found. But oh the Noble Combat, 
that 'twixt loy and Sorrow was fought in Paulina. Shee 
had one Eye declin'd for the lolTe of her Husband , ano- 75 

ther eleuated, that the Oracle was fuliUrd:Shee lifted the 
Pririceffe from the Earth, and fo locks her in embracing, 
as if fhee would pin her to her heart, that fhee might no 
more be in danger of loofmg. 79 

59. in dot i/] tc draw il Han. lo do 70. iVraiif] Wreckl Tbeob. ii, 

it Juitict Sing, cod)., Ktly. Id shtno il H'mi'J Han. 

Coll. ii. lii (MS). 77. /ofii] /o^fd Han. 

61. malltr'] metltrs F , Rowe + , Var. 79. loBjtHg\ tofing F{, losing htr 

RanQ. Coll. ii (MS), KUy, Huds. 

64. iPiVA al of a Cap. conj. 



HenleV : CondniU, representing b huniHn figure, weie herctolore not uncommoo. 
See Snmee and Juliet .• 'How now? a conduit, girl? wbal still in leais?' etc. 

58,59. lames Repolt to follow il] Malone : Cf. Tftnf.W.'i, 10 : ' Sbe wilt 
ouUlrip nil praise And make it half behind ber.' Again in the t03d SenHtl : a ' face 
Thai evrrgoes my Hunt imeitlim quite.' 

Sg. to doe it] CoLLlKR (ed. ii) : The old compositor blundered between ' do,' 
which he printed, and /ioic which roust have stood in the MS under his eyes; the 
n-ord ' undoes,' just before, probably added to his confusion, and the old Corrector of 
F, erased ' do ' and placed ihtia on bis margin \ the last \i, in all probability right. — 
Deightcin : The word ' do ' is here tised in antithesis 10 ' undoes it ' in another tense. 

64. with a Beare] See V, i, 143. 

75. 76. one Eye declin'd . . . •nollier eleuated] Cf. Ifam. I, ii, 1 1 : ' With one 
BDSpicious HOd one dropping eye.' 

79. loosing] CoLt-iEB, (ed. ii, reading ' losing Atr' in hit text] : fftr is from tbe 
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Gent. I. The Dignitie of this Aft was worth the au- 
dience of Kings and Princes ,for by fuch was it a£ted. 

Genl. 3. One of the prettyeft touches of all, and that 
which angl'd for mine Kyes (caught the Water, though 
not the Fifh) was, when at the Relation of the Queenes 
death (with the manner how flie came to't, brauely con- 
fefs'd , and lamented by the King ) how attentiuenefle 
wounded his Daughter, till (from one I'lgne of dolour to 
another) fhee did(with an Alas) I would faine fay,bleed 
Teares ; for I am fure, my heart wept blood. Who was 
moft Marble, there changed colour : fome fwownded,all 



83. caughf\ and caught KUy. 

83, 84. (canj-*/.../"i/Aj] Om. Warb. 
Han. 

85. to'f\ Ff, Cap. Coll. Dyce. Sla. 
Huds. Rife. Wb. ii, lo it Rowe «t cet. 

85,86, bramity...Kins)'\ In parcDlbc- 
sis. Cap. et »cq. (gcncrelly). 

85. I>r(utly\ ktavity Coll. ii, iii (MS). 



90, Marblt, lhere\ F^ TTieob. Warb. 
Joliiu. Vm. '73. ^afWc /-*«■!■ F,. Pope, 
Han. Knt, Coll. Dyce. Wb. Sta, Ktly, 
Cam. Rife. marbU Ihert, F,. Rowe et 

fmotvnJed^ F,. /waunJcd ¥^^, 
Rowe. nueenid Pope. 



MS, and \i aUolutely neccajary to the completion of tfae MQteDCc. (Collier aban- 
doned her in his Thiri Edition, haTing discovered, it is to be prasuQied, that ' she ' in 
this clause does not Tefer to Paulina, but lo Perdita. We hare already had a present 
for a past paniciple in IV. ir. 599. ' your discontenting father,' i. e. your discootented 
father. So here, ' losing ' is equivalent lo being lost. — Ed.] 

83, 84, caught the Water, though not the Pish] Wahrurton : I dare pro- 
nounce these words a moel stupid interpolation of Eome player, that angled for a witti- 
cism; and therefore have struck them out of the lent. — CapelI. (p. iSl): A poor 
conceit certaialy 1 but not therefore an ' interpolation of players.' But, without seek- 
ing to prove its genuineness by example (for which we need go no further than lines 
47 and 48 of this scene), what conception can readers possibly have of the expres- 
sions before them ; ' angl'd for mine eyes ' when these words are dismissed t [If it 
were not for the stilted language throughout of atl these courtiers, Warburlon'a te- 
merity miglil be heartily commended. — Ed.] 

84-S6. when at ihe Relation . . . bow attentiuenease] Abhott ($41$) : An 
instance of the construction changed by change of thought. The narrator liist inlendl 
to narrate the point of lime, then diverges into Ihe manner, of Ihe aclion. 

85. braticly confess'd] Collier (ed, ii) : May we not be sure thai the word 
■ bravely ' was a misprint, and that the old MS Correclor was well warranted when 
he changed ■ bravely ' to heavily f The two words were easily confounded. 

90. moal Marble] Strevens; That is, most petrilied with wonder. — M. Mason 
(p. 13S) : It means those who had Ihe hardest hearts. It would not be eilraordinary 
that those penons should change colour who were petrified with wonder, iHoUgb it 
was, that hardened hearts should be moved bv a scene of lendemess.-^M.AL.oNK ; So 
in HiH. VJH: II, iii, 11 : ' Hearts of most hard temper Melt and lament for her.'— 
Stervensi Mason and Malone may be right. Cf. Ant. &• Oetifi. V, ii, 3401 'now 
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forrowed : if all the World could haue feen't, the Woe 91 

had beene vniuerfall, 

Gent.x, Are they returned to the Court ? 
Gcnt.%, No : The Princeffe hearing of her Mothers 
Statue (which is in the keeping of Paulina) a Peece many gj 

yeeres in doing, and now newly perform'd, by that rare 
Italian Mailer, /«//c Romano, who (had he himfelfe Eter- 97 

97. hi\ Om. Rowe i. 
from head to foot I am marble -conslanl.' [The Test. Noles ehow that the comma 
after > Marble ' 'm. shifted in ihe Fourth Folio. Perhaps thoEe editors are (he wisest 
who evade ihe difficult)' bjr omitting the comma altogether. — Ed.] 

92. vniuersall] Collier, (ed. ii) : It may deserve a note that the whole ai Ibis 
description, from ' Did you see the meeting of the two kings' [lioe 41], a struck out 
by the MS, as if not fonncrly acted. 

96, 97, newly perfomi'd . . . lulio Romano] Theobald: Julio Romano 
was botD ID 1492, and died in 1546, Fine and generous as this tribute of praise 
tousl be owned, yet it was a strange absurdity, sure, to ihrust it into a Tale, the action 
of which is supposed within Ihe period of Heathenism, and whilst the oracles of 
Apollo were consulted. This, however, was a known and wilful anachronism. — 
Warhurton : This passage is quite unworthy Shakespeare. I. He makes bis 
speaker say, that was Julio Romano the God of Nature, be would outdo Natute. 
For thai is Ihe plain meaning of the words : ' had be himself eternity, and could put 
breath into his work, he would beguile Nature of her custom.' jndly, He makes of 
this famous Paiuler, a Slaluary; but, what is worst of all, a painltr pf slalius. — 
Heath (p. 120] ; The plain meaning Is no other tbao this ; Were Julio Romano as 
immortal as Nalvire, and could, like her, put breath into bis works, he would be so 
generally preferred as lo beguile her of her custom. ... I suppose the painting a 
statue executed under his own direction, on a particular occasion, and for a particular 
purpose, could be no disparagement to bim. — Cafell (p. i8z) : tt is not said by the 
Poet thai this painter was the supposed statue's carver, but its mlourer, far which his 
word is 'perfonn'd'; it had been 'many years in doing' (carving) and was "now 
newly perform'd ' (finished by having colouring given it) by Ihe band of ' thel rare 
master ;' the supposition of colouring being in this case necessary ; And for Ihe com- 
pUmenl,_that has no fault la it but excess, a thing expected in comptlmelil; nature 
and nature's God are distinct, nol confounded as [Warburton] says; the sense of 
'had he eternity' being only — had be a portion of the Divinity, such portion as 
should enable him lo f-ut breath into his mark : and Ihe thing asserted,— that, if he 
had such, he ' would beguile of her cuslom' nature who is God's agent. — Johnson: 
By ' eternity ' Shakespeare means only immorialily, or that part of eternity which ia 
to come ; so we lalk of tlimal renown, and eternal infamy. Inimfrlality may sub- 
sist without divinity: and therefore the meaning only is. that if Julio could always 
continue his labours, he would mimic nature.— T0LI.ET calls attention to the following 
passage in Jonson's Afapi/tic Lady, V, v ; ' Dr. Rul. I'll have her statue cul now in 
white marble. Sir MotA. And hove il painted in most orient colours. Dr. Rut. 
Thai's right! all cily slatues must be painted.' elc. Whereon GtFFORD has Ibis 
note 1 This practice lir Henry WoHon calls an ■ English Baibarism.' If sir Henry 
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[96, 97. newly perfbrm'tl, by that rare Italian Master, lullo Romano] 
were only knowii l)y ihia expcessioii, no great injuslice would be dooe by coocluding 
tbal he had read to u little purpose as he had travelled. The cuslom of paintiiig 
and gilding statues (however barbaTout it may be) is of all ages and countries. — 
Gre£N (p. Ill): Whclbet any of Julio Komano's works were in England duriog the 
reign of Elimbeth we cannot afiinn positively; but a* there were 'sixteen by Julio 
Romano ' in the fine collection at ^VhiIchall, made, or, rather, iocrei^d by Charles I., 
of which lleniy VIII. had formed the nucleus, it is very probable there were in 
England some by that master a: early ui the writing of the Winters Tale, or even 
before. It may therefore be rcBsoaably conjectured that in the statue of Hermioae 
Shakespeare has accurately described some ^gure which he had seen in one of Julio 
Romano's paiutings. — ElZE (p. 284) : To the question why Shakespeare should have 
selected Julio Romano before all others, some critics may be inclined to answer thai 
be picked up the name at random, if we may use the expression. But such an answer 
would be quite unsatisfactoiy in the face of the fact that the poet moat correctly esti- 
mates Romano's merits as an artist, and praises him not only in eloquen^ but in (be 
most appropriate words. . . . No arl-critic or art-historiaQ can lind anything to object 
to in bis judgement of Romano. Kugler (Kuns/gesckUMle. 1842, p. 728) says that 
Romano's peculiar tendency induced him ' to unfold in rapid strokes, a bold, fresh. 
Datura) life, uncoDCemed about the deeper life of the soul.' . . . Burckhardt's judge- 
ment agrees entirely with Kuglet's. . . . The question here forces itself upon us as 
to the source whence Shakespeare may have drawn his knowledge, [Fynes Moryaon, 
Tom Coryat, etc.], even apart from chronolc^ical irapoBsibilily, could not furnish him 
with materials for bis judgement of Romano; they do not treat of art, much less of 
artHTriticism, Manuals of the history of art, which be might have consulted, did not 
exist, with the exception of one presently to be mentioned, nor ii it likely that there 
existed in London any of Romano's paintings, or copies of them, accessible to Sbake- 
ipeare. Whence then did he obtun bis knowledge, if not by having seen Romano's 
paintings himself? The I'alazro del T in Mantua, built by Romano, and tilled with 
bis paintings and drawings, was one of the wonders of the age. We cannot be sur- 
prised if it was here • that Shakespeare became enchanted by Romano's works in all 
Ibeir richness and beauty, and that he here learned to form a correct judgement of 
the peculiar nature of his art. The chief and apparently the most serioiu objection 
to this hypothesis, is very obvious — Shakespeare makes Romano a sculptor ! Don 
not this prove complete ignorance, and could he have committed such an unpardon- 
able mistake if be himself had been at Mantua ? , . . What, however, will be said if 
JDSt this seeming error should most unexpectedly serve to conRrm our hypothesis? 
In Vasari, who. according to bis own account, visited Romano at Mantua, we find tbt 
following two Latin epitaphs of the great painters ■ Roman us moriens secum tres 
Julius arteis Abstulit : hand minim qualuor unus erat.' The second inecriptioo, which 
in Vasari precedes this distich, runs as follows: ■ \'idebnt Jupiter corpora sculpta 
pictaque Spirare. oedes mortalium aequarier coeto Julij virtute Romani : tunc iratus 
Concilio divonim omnium vocalo Ilium aetereis suslulit : quod paU nequirel Vinci aut 
aequari ah bomine terrigena,' Tris arlts I Corpora sculpla I It is true tlial Vasari 
makes no further mention of Romano's sculptures, neither do his German Irarulators, 
nor, as far as we know, any recent art-bistorian, say a word about Ibem. But Shake- 
* Be it remembered that Elte's admirable Essay is written to prove Ibat Shake- 
speare must have travelled in Italy. — En. 
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nide, and could put Breath into his Worke) would be- 
guile Nature of her Cuftome, fo perfeftly he is her Ape: 
He fo neere to He'nmone,\\a\.h done Hermwne, that they 
fay one would fpeake to her,and (land in hope of anfwer. 
Thither (with all greedineffe of affeiSlion )are they gone, 
and there they intend to Sup. 

Gent.2. I thought the had fome great matter there in 
hand, for (hee hath priuately, twice or thrice a day, euer 
fince the death oi Hcrmiom , vifited that remoued Houfe. 
Shall wee thither, and with our companie peece the Re— 
ioycing ? 

loi. to her\ ro her F^. 



98 



tpeue is nevertheless righl-, he hiu made hd blunder, be bos not abused poetic 
license by introducing Romano as a sculptor. And more than this, bis praise of 
Romano wonderfull]' agrees with the second epitaph, in which truth to nature and 
lo life is likewise praised as being Julio's chief excellence (' if he could put breath into 
his work,'— videbal Jupiter corpora spirare). Is this chance ? Whether the statement 
of the two inscriptions, that Julio Romano was a sculptor as well as a painter and 
architect, be in accordance with hislaricnl facts or not, does nol matter in the present 
case. Shakespeare had the less reason to doubt it, as the union of the three oris in 
one and the same band was by no meoiw without illustrious examples among Italiaa 
artists. In either case we here stand before the dilemma: either Shakespeare must 
have studied Vosori, or he had been in Mantua and had there seen Romano's works 
and read his epitaphs. A third supposition— ora! communication — will hardly serve 
the purpose. . . . Vasari's work was first published in 1550, . . . but it was not trans- 
lated into English till three hundred years aiietward (1850). Shakespeare must 
therefore have been a perfect master both of the Italian and Latin languages, to have 
made use of the work ». 1 the epitaphs. Vnsari, il is true, repeatedly praises the 
truth 10 nature by which Julio's works arc distinguish ed, ... but was Vasari a book 
of so great an attraction for Shakespeare that be should have perused il without occa- 
sion ? [In the Shakrsprarf Jahrbuck, 1894, p. 249, SarrAzin attempts lo prove ibat 
the paintings described in the Rapt of Lucrect were ihe frescoes, in Mantua, by Julio 
Romano, of ibc Trojan War, etc.] 

99. of her Cuatome] Joh.nson : That is, of her Irade, — would draw her cua- 
lomers from her. 

104-106, I thought . . . remoued House] Hudson (p. 17): Nothing could 
better soggest the hislory of that qniet, placid inlerconise, with its long record of 
patient, self-rewarding service ; a fellowship in which lillle needed lo be said, for 
each knew what was in the other's mind by a better langnage than words. It 
is such an idea of friendship as it docs the heart good to rest upon. . . . What 
a powerful charm of love and loyally must have been cost upon Paulina's impal- 
live tongue, that she should keep so reticent of her dear cause through ill that 
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Gent.i. Who would be thence, that ha's the benefit 
of Acceffe ? euery winke of an Eye, fome new Grace 
will be borne : our Abfence makes vs vnthriftie to our 
Knowledge. Let's along. Exit. 

Aut. Now ( had I not the dalh of my former life in 
me) would Preferment drop on my head. I brought the 
old man and his Sonne aboord the Prince ; told him, I 
heard them talkc of a Fartheli, and I know not what : but 
he at that time ouer-fond of the Shepheards Daughter(fo 
he then tooke her to bc)who began to be much Sea-fick, 
and himfeife little better, extrcmitie of Weather conti- 
nuing, this Myftcric remained vndjfcouer'd. But 'tis all 
one to me : for had I beene the finder-out of this Secret, 
it would not haue rcllidi'd among my other difcrcdits. 

Enter Shcphcard and Clowne, 
Here come thofe I haue done good to againft my will, 
and alreadie appearing in the blolTomes of their For- 
tune. 

Shep. Come Boy, I am pad moe Children : but thy 
Sonncs and Daughters will be all Gentlemen borne. 

Clow. You are well met (Sir.) you deny'd to fight 
with mee this other day , becaufe I was no Gentleman 



Coll. it (MS). Clown. 1 

■ 37. mai\ Cud. Wb. ii. man 

119-135. As mnemonic, Warb. 
130. this l>lhtr\ Ike atier Han. 



III. Exit] Extunl. Rowe. 
113. had f B(V] had not I Rowe ii. 
Pope. Theob. i. Han. 
115. tht\ IhtlheY^. 
■ 19. extremities ami extremity KlXy. 
123. Scene vi. Pope 4. 

Clowne] Gown, In new apparel. 

109-11Z. Who would bo . . . along] Walker {Cril. i, 13) divides ibis speech 
into four lines: ' Wbo would be tbcnce, that has the benefit ) Of access? every 
minting of an rye \ Some new grace will be born ; our absence makes us | Un- 
thrifty lo our knowledge ; Let's along.' Il is incomprehensible why Walker should 
have wished to lum into verse these four lines in Ibe middle of a scene wholly in 
prose. There might be some jualificalion had he succeeded in the attempt. The 
speech is as genuine prose as ever was written, and Walker's division into lines does 
not change it. — Ed. 

122. not haue rellisb'd] That is. would not have been relished by the kings and 
Floriicl. 

127. moe] See I. ii. 10. 

128. Gentlemen borne] Dot;CB (i. 363): Thns in The Beoke p/ Hotter and 
Armts, 1590; ■!" sayings gentleman borne, we meanc he must be deicended from 
three degrees of gentry, both on Ibe mother's and father's side.' 
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borne. See you thefe Clothes ? fay you fee them not, 
and thinke me ftill no Gentleman borne : You were bed 
fay thefe Robes are not Gentlemen borne. Giue me the 
Lye : doe : and try whether I am not now a Gentleman 
borne. 

Ant. I know you are now(Sir)a Gentleman borne. 

Clow. I, and haue been fo any time thefe foure houres. 

Shep. And fo haue I, Boy. 

Clow. So you haue : but I was a Gentleman borne be- 
fore my Father : for the Kings Sonne tooke me by the 
hand, and call'd mee Brother : and then the two Kings 
call'd my Father Brother : and then the Prince ('my Bro- 
ther)and the Princeffe(my Sifter)call'd my Father, Father; 
and fo wee wept ; and there was the firft Gentleman-like 
tearcs that euer we (hcd. 

Shcp. We may Hue (Sonne) to fhed many more. 

Clow. I : or elfe 'twere hard luck, being in fo prepofte- 
rous eftate as we are. 

Aul. I humbly befeech you (Sir) to pardon me all the 
faults I haue committed to your Worfhip , and to giue 
me your good report to the Prince my Matter. 

Shcp. 'Prethee Sonne doe: for we muft be gentle, now 
we are Gentlemen. 

Clow. Thou wilt amend thy life ? ■ 

Aul. I, and it like your good Worfhip. 

Clow. Giue me thy hand: I will fweare to the Prince, 
thou art as honeft a true Fellow as any is in Bohemia. 

Shep, You may fay it, but not fweare it. 

Cloui, Not fweare it, now I am a Gentleman ? Let 
Boores and Francklins fay it, lie fweare it. 

131, /ay] say, Theob. 147, /.■] Ay, Rowe el seq. 

144. tkert was] that vitrt Kaiio. conj. 1 55. anii it] oh it Theob. ji el 
144, 145. As mneraonic, Warb. 160, Bopres] Bores F,. 



132. You were besi] For Ihis ungrammnlica] remniuit of anci 
Abbott, §§ 230 and 352. 

144. 145' there was . . . teares] Abbott (5 335I gives thU as an 
' iDfleclion in -j preceding a plural subject ' ; o( couree it is a legitimali 
be il remembered [hat it is the ClowD ivbo is speaking. 

147- preposterous] Walker (Cril. iii. 116): p«aii prosperous. 



xample of the 
example, but 



160. Boorea] Halliweix: ■ It was my chance to meete two clownes, conuRonljr 
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Sktp. How if it be falfe (Sonne.?) 

Clow. If it be ne're fo falfe, a true Gentleman may 
fwearc it, in the behalfe of his Friend : And lie fweare to 
the Prince, thou art a tall Fellow of thy hands, and that 



164 



162. B/'rr] HMr Johns. 



caUed toeris, who becaose Ihey wen 
mee.' — Coryat's Crudities, 161I. ' 
doth Iruely explaine ibeir swinish cc 
as a bacon. bog, or n bore, and their 
the roosi part of the 
foolFd, neyther band 






in ragged cloalhes, Etrooke no small lerrour into 
1 our Eogtish tongue, tbe name bore ot boore 
idition, for most of tbera ore as full of humanity 
'ires are as courteous aod cieaul]' as sowes. For 
□ ihin buckerom, unlined, bare legged and 
woollen in the woild about tbem, and Ibus 



clad 



1 through all wcnthers for money by tbe waggon's side, and Uiougb n 
belter apparelled, yet att of tbem have houses, land, or manuall meanes to live by.' — 
Taylor's Worin. 1630, 

160, Francklins] Johnson; A 'Franklin' is a freeholder, or yeoman, a man 
above a villain, but not a gentleman. [I cannot believe that either time or space 
is ill-bestowed in reprinting here the graphic picture which Ovcrbury gives (ed. 1627, 
■ig. O4) of ■ A Frooklin ' : ' His outside is an ancient Yeontan of England, though 
bis inside may giue armes (with the best Gentleman) and ne're see the Hcrauid. 
There is no truer seruant in tbe bouse tben bimselfe. Though he be Master he saves 
not to his seruants, goe to field, but let vs goe; and with his owne eye, doth both 
fallen his Rocke, and set Ibrward all manner of husbandrie. Hee is taughl by nalure 
to bee contented witb little ; his owne fold yeeld bim both food and rnyment : hee is 
pleas'd with any nourishment God sends, wbilest curious gtullonie ransackes, as it 
were, NmKs Arkt for food, onely to feed the riot of one roeale. Hee is nere knowne 
to goe to Law; vnderstanding. Id bee Law-bound among men, is like to bee hide- 
bound among his beasts ; they thriue not vnder It ; and that such men sleepe as vq. 
quietly, as if their pillowes were stuft witb Lawyers pen-kniues, ^Vhen he builds, no 
poore Tenants eotlage binders bis prospect : they arc indeed bis Almesbouses, 
though there be painted on tbem no such superscription. I !e neuer sits vp late, but 
when be bunts the Badger, the vowed foe of his Lambes: nor vses bee any cruelly, 
but when be bunts tbe Hare, nor suUilty but when he settelh snares for (he Snile, 
or pitfals for the Blacke-bird ; nor oppression, but when in tbe moneth of luly, he 
goes to the next Kiuer, and sheares bis sbeepe. He allowes of honest pastime, and 
thinkes not the bones of the dead anylbing bruised, or the wome for it, tliough tbe 
countrey Lasses dance in the Church-yard alter Euen-song. Rocke-Monday, and 
tbe Wake in Summer, shrouings, tbe wakefuU ketches on Christmas Eue, the Hoky, 
or Seed-cake, these he yeerely keepes, yet holds them no reliijues of Popery. Ife is 
not so inquisiliue after ncwes deriued from the priuie closet, when the finding an eiery 
of Hawkel in his owne ground, or the foaling of a Coll come of a good straine. are 
tydings more pleasant, more jirolllabte. Hee Is Lord paramount within bimselfe, 
though hee hold by neuer so mcane a Tenure -. and dyes the more contentedly 
(though he leaue his heire young) in regard be leaucs him not liable to a couetous 
Guardian. Lazily, to end him ; hee cares not when bis end comes, be need* not 
feare his Audit, for his Quittta is in heauen.' — Ed,] 

164. a tall Fellow of thy handsj In a note on Eviry Man in ku Humoir, IV, 
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thou wilt not be drunke : but I know tliou art no tall Fel- 
low of thy hands, and that thou wilt be drunke ; but He 
fweare it, and I would thou would'ft be a tall Fellow of 
thy hands, 

Aiit. I will proue fo (Sir) to my power. 
Clow. I, by any meanes proue a tall Fellow; if I do not 
wonder, how thou dar'ft venture to be drunke, not being 
a tall Fellow,truft me not. Harke, the Kings and the Prin- 
ces (our Kindred) are going to fee the Queenes Piflure. 
Come, follow vs: wee'le be thy good Mailers. Exeunt. 



16s 



Scmna Tertia. 



Enter Leontes , Polixencs , Florizell, Perdita, Camillo, 
Paulina: Hermione {like a Statue:) Lords, &c. 

Leo. O graue and good Paulina,th.e great comfort 
That I haue had of thee ? 

Paul. What (Soueraigne Sir) 
I did not well, I meant well : all my Seruices 
You haue pay'd home. But that you liaue vouchfaf'd 
(With your Crown'd Brother, and thefe your contrafled 



End. n Nich; a Curtain before i(. Cap. 

a. Floriiell.] Plori«ll, F,. 

3. Hermione (like a Statue:]] Om. 
Rowe et seq. 

6. Sentraigrtc\ Soveragint F,. 



172. ftp/,] net. [Trumpets] Coll. ii. 
not. [Trumpets within] D^ce ii. 

174. Maflcrs\ Mafter Ff. Rowc. 

I. Scene vii. Pope + . 

Paulioa's House. Pope. The same. 
A Chapel in Paulina's House : al upper 

V, p. IJ4, GlPVoRD remarks : 'There is scarcely a writer of Jonson's ^e who doe* 
not frequently use " tall " in the sense of bold or courageous.' For the phrase ' Fel- 
low of thy handa,' of which Halliwell gives more than a folio page of quotations 
containing il, I think Cotgrave's definition of Homme d la main (s. v. main) is ample; 
it is t 'A man of execution or valour ; a man of his hands.' 

174. good Masters] Whallev : It was the fashion for an inferior, or suitor, to 
beg of the great man, after his humble rommendalions, that he would be good mailer 
to him. Many letters written at this period run in this style. Thus Fisher, Bishop 
of Rochester, when in prison, in a letter to Cromwell to relieve his want of clothing : 
' Furthermore, I beseeche you to be gode masler unto one in my necessities, for I hare 
neither shirl, nor sule, nor yet other clothes, tbnl are necessary for me to wear.' 

9. With your . . . your contrafled] Staunton : This verse rends so uncouthly 
that we suspect the second ' your ' to be an interpolation of the compotitot. 
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Heires of your Kingdomes) my poorc Houfe to vifit ; 
It is a Turplus of your Grace, which neuer 
My life may laft to anfwere. 

Leo. O Paulina, 
We honor you with trouble : but we came 
To fee the Statue of our Queene. Your Gallerie 
Haue we pafs'd through, not without much content 
In many fingularities ; but we faw not 
That which my Daughter came to looke vpon, 
The Statue of her Mother. 

Paul. As ilie liu'd peereleffe, 
So her dead likenefie I doe well beleeue 
Excells what euer yet you look'd vpon, 
Or hand of Man hath done : therefore I keepe it 
Louely, apart. But here it is : prepare 
To fee the Life as liuely mock'd,as euer 
Still Sleepe mock'd Deatli; behold, and fay 'tis well, 



13. yoit\ yeii'vc Anon. ap. Cam. 

24. Lautlyl Lavtly Ff. Lenely Han. 



36. [Paulina draws a Cuitain, snd 
di^covera Hcnnicne standing like a 
Stilue. Rowe, et acq. (subi.). 



14. We honor you wltb trouble] Cf. Afad. I, vi, iz-14 : Herein I leach you 
How you shall bid Cod 'ild you for your pains. And thank us for your trouble.' 

24. Louely] Warbuhton ; Tbat is, chBrily ; with more Ihnn ordinary regard and 
lendemeu. The Oiford editor [i. i. Haomer] reads Lonely. As If it could be 
af'irl without being a/nrir .'—Johnson : I am yet inclined to hnely. which in the 
old angulai writing cannot be dislinguished from Im/ely. To say, that ■ I keep it 
alone, separate from tbe reel.' is a pleonasm which scarcely any nicety declines. — 
Malonr: In Kick. III. we find tbis very error; ' AdsantOEing their /oKf with inter 
est Of ten limes double.' [IV, iv, 323.] Here «>« bave ' lone ' instead of lone, the old 
spelling of loan. — CAMBRIDGE EDITORS: Halliwell says thai ' Lonely ' is the reading 
of the First Folio. Capell's copy has ' Louely,' and the same is found in Dr Ferrers' 
copy, and in another copy in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, pt is 
■Louely' in Vemer and Hood's Reprint, 1807, in Booth's Reprint, in Staunton's 
Pbotolilhi^rsph, and in the First Folio in the Library of the present Ed.] 

z6. Collier (ed. ii) : The MS odrls these important words to the stage- direction, 
Music playing- — A pause. Such was the mode in his lime. [This is not clearly 
expressed. Collier means, I think, that the important words : A pause are added to 
the stage- direction ; Music playing. It cannot be thol all four words were added to 
tbe ' stage-direction ' 1 there is no stage-direction in ibe Second Folio. His own slage- 
direction here is yirtually Rowe's, except that in hised. ii he says bbAtijh/ instead of 
draws as in his ed. iii. and in Rowe,] — Lady Martin (p. 3S5) : It was necessary 
that Paulina should lay emphasis on the colouring of Ibe statue, as the living Her- 
:, howeier skillfully arrayed, must of necessity he very dilicrcnt from on ordi- 
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I like your filence,it the more niewes-off" 

Your wonder: but yet fpeake, first you (my Liegt) 

Comes it not fomething necre / 

Leo. Her naturall Pofture. 
Chide me (deare Stone) that I may fay indeed 
Thou art Hermiane ; or rather, thou art (he, 
In thy not chiding : for fhe was as tender 
As Infancie,and Grace, But yet {Paulina) 

27. Jhnu»-Bf\ Om. hyphen, Ff. 



royal piuple enriched with a 



Ccnc was arranged to carry out this effect. Il I 
■, the draperies and edges txirdered with the ] 
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gold, G 



, of (he St 



\ thus harmonising with the colourini; ' 



. At the back of the 



ttage. 



vben I acted io 



Ihis play, was a dais which was led up to by a ilight of six or eight slcps, covered with 
rich cloth of the same materiDl and crimson colour as the closed curtuo. The cur- 
tains when gradually opened by Paulina disclosed, at a little distance behind them, 
the statue of llennionc, with a pedestal of marble by her side. Here, let me say, 
that I never approached this scene without much inward trepidation, Vou may 
imagine how difRcull il must be to stand in one position, with a full light Ihrown 
upon you, without moving an eyelid for so long a time. 1 never thought to have the . 
time measured, hut 1 should say it must be more tbnn ten minutes, — it aeemcd like J 
tm limes ten. I prepared myself by picturing what Hermione's feelings would be 1 
when sbe beard Leonles' voice, silent to her for so many years, and listened to the n 
remorseful lender words addressed to what be believed to be her sculptured sem- 
blance. Her heart hitherto has heen full only of her lost children. Sbe bos IboughC 
every other feeling dead, but she finds herself forgetting ail bat the tones of the 
voice, once so loved, now broken with the accents of repentance and woe-atricten 
desolation. To her own surprise her heart, so long empty, loveless, and cold, begins 
to Ihrob again, as she listens lo the outpouringa of a devotion she had believed to be 
extinct. She would remember her own words to him, when the familiar loving lonei 
were turned to onger and almost imprecation : ' I never wished to see you sorry, now . 
1 trust 1 shall' Of the sorrow sbe bad thus wished for hira, she is now a witness, J 
and it all but unnerves her. Paulina had, it seemed to me, besought Hermione to I 
play Ibe part of her own statue, in order that she might hear bereelf apostrophised, " 
and be a aiienl witness of the remorse and unabated love of Leontes before her 
existence became known to him, and so be moved lo that forgiveness which, without 
such proof, she might possibly be slow 10 yield. She is so moved ; hut for the sake 
of the loving friend, to whom she has owed so much, she must restrain herself, uid 
carry through her appointed task. Bui, even although I bad fully thought oul all this, 
it was impossible for me ever to hear unmoved what posses in this wonderful scene. 
My first Leontes wos Mr Macready, and, as the scene was played by him, the dif- 
ficulty of wearing an air of statuesque calm became almost insuperable. As I think 
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t gradually drawn aside by Paulina. She has to encourage Leontes lo speak. 
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Hermione was not fo much wrinckled, nothing 35 

So aged as this feemes. 

Pol. Oh, not by much. 

Paul, So much the more our Caruers excellence, 
Which lets goe-by fome fixteene yeeres, and makes her 
As fhe liuM now. 40 

Leo. As now fhe might haue done. 
So much to my good comfort, as it is 
Now piercing to my Soule. Oh, thus (he flood, 
Euen with fuch Life of Maieflie(warme Life, 
As now it coldly flands) when firfl I woo'd her. 45 

I am afham'd : Do^s not the Stone rebuke me, 
For being more Stone then it ? Oh Royall Peece : 
There's Magick in thy Maieflie, which ha's 
My Euils coniur'd to remembrance ; and 

From thy admiring Daughter tooke the Spirits, 50 

Standing like Stone with thee. 

Perd. And giue me leaue, 
And doe not fay 'tis Superflition,that 
I kneele, and then implore her BlefTmg. Lady, 
Deere Queene,that ended when I but began, 55 

Giue me that hand of yours, to kiffe. 

Paul. O, patience : 
The Statue is but newly fix'd ; the Colour's 
Not dry. 

Cam. My Lord, your Sorrow was too fore lay'd-on, 60 

Which fixteene Winters cannot blow away. 
So many Summers dry : fcarce any loy 
Did euer fo long Hue ; no Sorrow, 
But kill'd it felfe much fooner. 64 

50. thy\ my Theob. Warb. Johns. 58. Colour' 5\ colours Walker, Huds. 

Var. '73. 59. [Staying Perdita. Cap. 

Spirits'] spirit Rowe i. 61. Jixteene Winters cannot] cannot 

54. then] thus Coll. ii (MS). sixteen winters Var. '85. 

40. As she liu'd] That is, * As «/' ; see Abbott, § 107. 

54. and then] Collier (ed. ii) : * Then * has always been in the text, and it may 
be right, but it seems much more natural that Perdita should say, < I kneel and thus 
implore your blessing,* seeing that she instantly addresses the supposed statue. 

57. O, patience] Johnson : That is, * stay a while, be not so eager.' 

58. the Colour's] Walker {Crit. iii, 116) : CbAwrj surely. 

63. The syllable lacking in this line, Capell supplied by sir after ' sorrow ' ; 
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PoL Deere my Brother, 65 

Let him, that was the caufe of this, haue powre 
To take-off fo much griefe from you, as he 
Will peece vp in himfelfe. 

PauL Indeed my Lord, 
If I had thought the fight of my poore Image 70 

Would thus haue wrought you (for the Stone is mine) 
IIM not haue fhew'd it. 

Leo. Doe not draw the Curtaine. 

Paid. No longer fhall you gaze on't, lead your Fancie 
May thinke anon, it moues. 75 

Leo. Let be , let be : 
Would I were dead, but that me thinkes alreadie. Tj 

68. vp in\ upon Wh. i. 74. leajr\ left F^. 

72. //V] rU\9x. *2I (misprint?). 75. mouei\ move Popc + . 

haue Jhevidl F,. have you 77. alreadie.'\ already. Ff. already 

Jhevv'd Fj. have Jhew'd you F^, Rowe, I am but dead, stone looking upon stone. 

Pope, Han. Coll. ii, iii (MS), already-^ Rowe et 

[Offers to draw the curtain. Coll. cet. 



Keightley by ever. — Abbott (§ 508) suggests that it may be supplied by the pause 
before *no sorrow,* arising from antithesis. Walker ( Vers. 28) says that < perhaps 
we should read (but having absorbed iti) " no sorrow, but | It kill'd," etc.* — Hudson 
adopted Walker's change. An Anonjrmous conjecture, recorded in the Cambridge 
Edition, proposes: *nor ever Sorrow.* 

66-68. Let him . . . himselfe] Deighton: Let him (f. e. myself) who was, 
though unintentionally, the cause of this, have the power by his sympathy to divert 
upon himself so much of this grief as he may justly make his own. Schmidt 
strangely explains * piece up ' as equivalent to * hoard up so as to have his fill.* 

71. Would . . . mine] Warburton (MS) : Read * (For the Stone is mine) would 
thus have wrought you.' — N. <Sr» Qu. VIH, iii, 203. 

71. for the Stone is mine] Tyrwhitt (p. 26): I do not know whether we 
should not read, without a parenthesis : * — for the stone TM' mine I'd not have 
shew'd it.' A mine of stone ^ or marble^ would not at present perhaps be esteemed an 
accurate expression, but it may still have been used by Shakespeare, as it has been 
by Holinshed, Description of England^ c. ix, p. 235. — ^Johnson : To change an 
accurate expression for an expression confessedly not accurate, has somewhat of 
retrogradation. 

77. Would I . . . alreadie] Warburton: The sentence completed is: *but 
that, methinks, already I converse with the dead.' But there his passion makes him 
break off. — Heath (p. 221) : The poet's meaning was the direct contrary, * methinks, 
already she is on the point of moving.' [Capell approves.] — Tieck (p. 357) : I thus 
interpret the line : * Would I were dead — if thereby I could reanimate Hermione — 
but that, — methinks, — already — there are sig^s of life in the Statue.' And then — 
who was he that did make it ? etc. [The play itself was translated by Dorothea 
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[77. Would I were dead, but that me thfnkea alreadie.] 
"Heck, bol this note u presum«bly her brother's. ]^Colliek's MS removed the 
period after ' already ' and added the following line ; • I am dead, slooe looking upon 
stone." On which Collier coniraeniB {Notes &• Emtnd. p. 197) : But for this piece 
of evidence, that so important an omission has been made by the old printer, or by 
the copyist of the manuscript for the printer's use, it might have been urged, that, 
supposing our great dramatist to have written here no more etliptically than in many 
other places, hia sense might be complete at 'already'; 'Would I were dead!' ex- 
claims Leonles, ' but that, metbinka, / am already ;' in other words, it was needless 
for him to wish himself dead, since, looking upon the image of his loit queen, be 
was, OS it were, dead already. However, we see above, that a line was wanting, and 
we may be thankful that it has been furnished, since it is striking and beautiful in 
itself, and adds much to the force and clearness of the speech of Leontes. — DvcK 
(FfUi Ni^ts, p. Bt ) ; There is room to stispect that something has dropped out ; and 
on first reading, the new line [of Collier'a MS] it appeared to roc so exactly in ike 
itylt e/ SAata/tart, thai, like Mr Collier, 1 felt ' thonkfol that it had been furnished.' 
But presently I found it was loo S/iaiesfearian. Only a few speeches before, I.eontei 
has exclaimed : ' does not the slone lebuke me, For being more stone than it ?' [and 
a few lines after, speaking of Perdita: 'Standing like slone with Ihee !'] Now, 
which is the greater probability ? — that Shakespeare (whose variety of expression was 
inexhaustible) rtfealid himielfYa the line,— '1 am but dead, stone looking upon 
stone ' ? or that a reviser of the play (with an eye to the passages just cited) in- 
geniously eonsirucied the said line, to fill up n supposed lacuna ? The answer Is 
obvious— Badham {Cam. Essays, 1856, p. j68) ! [In answer to Dyce] I confess the 
self-repetition in the case of so monotonous a passion as grief, docs not weigh eo 
much with me. Indeed, if we look at it narrowly, it is not a repetition of the same 
thought; for in the first place, he compares himself lo the stone, on account of bis 
hardheariedncss. and in the second, it is admiration which is said to luin the daughter 
to stone. But the most we can allow [this line of the MS], if taken by itself, is the 
praise of great ingenuity.— Lettsom {Blachoood, Aug. (853, p. 202): Here the 
train of emotion is evidently this : Would I were dead, but thai methinka already 
(he is about to odd) I am, when the life-tike appearance of the statue forcibly im- 
presses his senses, whereupon he checks himself and exclaims, ' What was he that 
did make it '—a god or a mere man, etc. . . . [Collier's MS] is not satisfied with 
making Shakes|)eare write poorly, he frequently insists on making him write con- 
tradictorily, as in (he present instance. I am stone, says Lcontes, according lo this 
version. looking upon stone, for see, roy lord, the statue breathes, these veins do verily 
bear blood. Is not that a. proof, my lord, that this statue is mere stone ? Most people 
would have considered this a proof of the very contrary. ... Mr Collier may be 
assured that the very thing which Leontes says most strongly, by implication, is, that 
he is not slant looking npotl stone.— SiNGER i^Sh. Text Vind. p. St) : If a line were 
wanting, and that is more than doubtful, a much belter one [than Collier's MS] has 
been suggested: 'but that, melhinks. already / am in heavns,'and looking an ait 
angil' — Staitmton ; To Mr Collier and his annotator the eloquent abruption, — ' but 
that, melhinks, already— ' is but a blot, and so, to add ' lo the force and clearness of 
of the speech of Leontes,' they stem the torrent o( his passion in midstream and 
make him drivel out ; ' /am iul dead, stsnt looking upon stunt '! Can anything be 
viler? Conceive Leontes whimpering of himself as 'dead,' just when the thick 
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[ACT \ 



(What was he that did make it?) See (my Lord) 
Would you not deeme it breath'd ? and that thofe veines 
Did verily beare blood? 

Pol. 'Mafterly done : 
The very Life feemes warme vpon her Lippe. 

Leo, The fixure of her Eye ha's motion in't, 
As we are mock'd with Art, 



81. -Mq/Ierlyl F,. 
83. fixurt} fixturt F^, Rowe Si, Wh. 
ii, Hods. Dtn. fissure Wnrb. conj. 



84. Ai wi ari\ As 111 vtrt Rowe ii + 
And wi art Cap. Hudi. So art la 
Muon, Ratio. 



absolulely 



puIsntioD of his heart could have been hesrd 1 and spetking of the alatu 
at the very momeDt when, to hi5 imaginahon, it was Resh and blood f 
Sbskespeare wrought? The insertion of such a line in such a place 
monstrous, and implies, both in the forger and the utlerer, no entire incompeteoce (o 
appreciate the Bner lauches of his genius. But it does more, for it betrays the moat 
discreditable ignorance of the current phraseology of ibe poet's time. When Leontes 
says, ' Would I were dead, but that, tnelhinks, already — ' Mr Collier's annolator. and 
Mr Collier, and all the advocates of Ihe inlercalated tine, assume him 10 mean, ' I 
should desire to die. only that I am already dead or holding converse with the dead *,* 
whereas, in fact, the expression, ' Wcuid twtre dead,' etc. is neither more oor less 
than an imprecation, equivsleot to, ' Would I may die,' etc. ; and the king's real 
meaoing, in reference to Paulina's remark, that he will think anon it moves, is, ' May 
I die, if I do not thmk it moves alrrady.' In proof of this, take the following exam- 
ples, which might easily be multiplied a hundred- fold, of similar fornis of Speech : 
•—and would 1 might be dead. If I in thought,' clc—The Tina Gent. IV. iv. 
■ WouM I had no bring. If this salute my blood a -yiV—Ihn. VIII: II, iii. ■ Tlu 
Gods reiuki me, tut it is tidings To wash the eyes of the kings.' — Ant. &• CItop, 
V, i. ' Would I 'with thunder presently might die So I might speak.' — Summer! 
Last Wilt and Ttitament. ' Lei me suffer death If in tny apprehension,' elc. — 
Beau. & F1. The Alght Walter, III, ti. ■ IVeu/d I luere dead, etc. If I do know,' 
etc. — Jonson's Tale e/a Tut, II, i. ' Pass 'ia morire, an oath much used, as we say, 
I would ! were dead, I pray God I may dye, may I dye.' — Florio, Worlde of tVordei. 
[Staunton's interpretation carries conviction.— Ed.] 

Laov Martin (p. 387) : Never can I forget the manner in which Mr Macreiid|t 
here cried out, ' Do not draw the curtain '.' and, afterwards. ' Let lie, let be /' in (ones 
irritable, commanding, and impossible to resist. ' Would I were dead,' be continues, 
'but that, methinka already — .' Has he seen something that makes him think the 
statue lives? Mr Macready indicated this, and hurriedly went on • What was he,' 
etc. His eyes have been so riveted upon ihe ligure, that he sees what the others 
have not seen, thai there is something ahoat it beyond Ibc reach of art. He coDtimies 
— ' Still, melhinkE, There is an air," etc. 

81. 'Maatcrly] What ellipsis is indicated by the apostrophe, I do not know. 

83. fixure] BkadleY (AVai Eng. Diet,): An adaptation of late Lai. _/Ej«ra; 
fixture is an altered form, after the analogy of mixture. The earliest example 
(given by Sleevena also) is 'TbU dreadfuU Commet . . . Whose glorious fixure in 
■o faire a sky Strikes the beholder with a chilly feare.' — Drayton, Banms Wan, 
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PauL He draw the Curtaine : 85 

My Lord's almoft fo farre tranfported,that 
Hee'le thinke anon it Hues. 

Leo. Oh fweet Patdinay 
Make me to thinke fo twentie yeeres together : 
No fetled Sences of the World can match 90 

The pleafure of that madnefle. Let't alone. 

PauL I am forry (Sir) I haue thus farre ftir'd you : but 
I could afflift you farther. 

Leo. Doe Paulina : 
For this Affli6tion ha's a tafte as fweet 95 

As any Cordiall comfort. Still me thinkes 
There is an ayre comes from her. What fine Chizzell 
Could euer yet cut breath ? Let no man mock me, 
For I will kifle her. 

PauL Good my Lord, forbeare : I GO 

The ruddinefle vpon her Lippe, is wet : 
You'le marre it, if you kifle it ; ftayne your owne 
With Oyly Painting: (hall I draw the Curtaine. 

Leo. No: not thefe twentie yeeres. 

Perd. So long could I 105 

Stand-by, a looker-on. 

Paid. Either forbeare. 
Quit prefently the Chappell, or refolue you 
For more amazement : if you can behold it, 109 

87. Offers again to draw, Coll. ii. 93. farther'\ F,, Cap. Cam. further 

91. Let'i\ Let's FjF^. Let Johns. F^F^, Rowe et cet. 

92. /aw] I'm Pope + , Dyce ii, iii. 100. my Lord'] me LordY^. 

[She stays him. Coll. ii. 

i, xxxiii. — Edwards (p. 47) : The meaning here is, though her eye be fixed (as the 
eye of a statue always is), yet it seems to have motion in it: that tremulous motion, 
which is perceptible in the eye of a living person, how much soever one endeavour 
to fix it. 

84. As we are] The <As * here is hardly the same as that in line 40 : ^As she 
liv'd now,' although M alone and M. Mason so consider it, and say that it is equiv- 
alent to as if. The latter suggested that the verb should be changed : *As we were^ 
or else, retaining the verb, read * so we are.' Abbott (§ no) more correctly defines 
its present meaning by * for so,' and classes it with such phrases as : ' This Jacob from 
our Holy Abraham was. As his wise mother wrought in his behalf.' — Mer. of Ven, 
I» iii» 73 ; cuid < Who dares receive it other As we shall make our griefe and clamour 
roar,' etc. — Macb. I, vii, 78. 

84. with Art] Cf. line 64 in the preceding scene : ' torn with a bear.' 
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lie make the Statue moue indeed; defcend, 
And take you by the hand : but then you'le thinke 
(Which I proteft againft) I am aiTifted 
By wicked Powers. 

Leo, What you can make her doe, 
1 am content to looke on : what to fpeake, 
1 am content to heare : for 'tis as eafie 
To make her fpeake, as moue, 

Paul. It is requir'd 
You doe awake your Faith : then, all fland ftill : 
On: thofe that thinke it is vnlawfull BufinefTe 
I am about, let them depart. 

Leo. Proceed : 
No foot fhall ftirre. 

119, \2Q.Jlill: On .■ lkB//\ F,Fj, Knl, thMi Coll. \. still On't.- tliBii Nicholson 

Cam. Wb. ii, Dm. (mispriol). _fiill. ap. Cam. still: Or Mnj? Hbq. el Cet. 
On; Ihoft Fj, Rowe. slill. And thest IM. 0» .] AltCaW. MS. .£«/ Gould. | 

Pope, Theob. Watb. Johns. stiU. On, 

lao. On: those] Knight: We ondersUnd (his as,'L« us go on.' The king ] 
immediBlelj' adds ' proceed,' — Collier (ed. i) ; The meaning is, • Lei those gi 
and depart, who ibinlt it is unlawful business I am about.' . . . ' On ' could hardly 
have been misprinted for or, because [n all the old copies it is followed by a coin 
DvcE {RcmoTis, p. 84) : Which of these two inlerpretalions [Knight's and Collier's] 
is Ibe most forced and ridiculous il would be difficult to decide. Hanmer's alteration 
of "On' to Or is obviously necessary: In IV, it, 823, of this play, where the right 
reading is undoubtedly or, the Folio has ' al loaze ' ; and in the s6lh Sonnet, where 
[he old copy has 'As call it,' etc., Mr Collier has rightly given ' Or call it,' etc. A» 
to bis remark that '"On" could hardly have been misprinted for Or, because in all 
the old copies it is followed by a colon,' — I have already cited from the First Folio ft 
line of this play [I, ii, 170] in tkt middle of vihich a colon occuri, ■while Ike sense 
positively rcquirts ikat Ikeri should bt no point at all: nor would it be difficult (o 
bring forward from various old books a host of passages in which stops are introduced 
with the grossest impropriety ; e. g. 'And wish, she were so now, as when my lust 
Vt/tfAyeu; to guile the Countrey.' — Custom of tht Country, V, v, p. 22, — Beau. & 
Fletcher's Wcrkes, ed. 1647. 'Let's bum this Noble body; Sweeles as many As . 
sun-burnt: Ncroe \_Meroi\ breeds, lie make a. Hnmc of Shall reach his soule in 
heaven.' — VaUntinian, IV, iv, p. 2a. — IbiJ. — Lettsom (MS note in maigin of mj 
copy of Dyce) : And in the grave scene in Hamlet, Horatio says in the Fint Folio, 
■'Twere 10 consider; to curiously lo consider so.'— Collier (ed, ii) : On recon- 
sideralioQ.wc are inclined to think, with Mr Dyce, Ibal Hanmcr was right.— COLUEa 
(ed. iii) ; It is ■ <?r' those ' In the Folios, but the old corrector of the Fol. 1631 need- 
le.-Hly altered ' Or ' lo All. [An oversight in regard lo the lexl of the Folios, which 
DO one would have more regretted, or sooner apologised for, ihan my excellent old 
friend. Collier, himself. 1 prefer Hannier's reading. — Ed,] 
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Paul. Mufick ; awake her: Strike : 
*Tis time; defcend: be Stone no more : approach : 
Strike all that looke vpon with meruaile : Come : 
lie fill your Graue vp: ftirre: nay.comc away: 
Bequeath to Death your numneffe : (for from him, 
Deare Life redeemes you) you perceiue (he ftirres: 
Start not : her Aftions fhalt be holy, as 
You heare my Spell is lawfuU : doe not fhun her, 
Vntill you fee her dye againe ; for then 
You kill her double : Nay, prefent your Hand : 
When (he was young, you woo'd her: now, in age, 
Is (he become the Suitor? 

Leo. Oh (he's warme : 



134. [MuMck. Rove. 

135. timt:'\ timi, Rowe-f. 

lib. vfan] on yen Han. upon you 
Klly. ufen'l Anon. ap. Cam. 

vaile F . marvail F,. 



1 28. namntffe] numhntfs F^. dniHt- 
veil Gould. 
139. [Hennione cooiea down. Rowc. 

135. Sui/or?] Ff, Rowe i, Knl. Coll. 
, iii, Cam. Rife, Dtn. luitnr. Rowc ii 

136. [Embracing her. Rowc. 



iSjAX 



125. be SloncDo mo 

of Ibal art with which the 
it IE placed, — ihat perfect cuaiinand o' 
11 necessary to ihis eslioordinary 
I any other w 



18) ; Here we have another instance 

characLer is (ittcd to the circumstances in which 

iwn feelings, that complete i«lf-posse&- 

ia consistent with all that we imagine 

it would be so incredible as to shock all our ideas 



of Her 

of probability. 

136, looke vpon] For olber inslimces or'upon' nacd adverbially, hke on, after 
the verb /out, see Abbott, 5 <93. 

135. Suitor?] Dvce \/femaris, 85): Assuredly no question is asked; Paulina 
means, ■ you formeriy wooed her, and now she wooes you.' The original compositor 
put an interrogation point, because ■ Is she ' sounded like a question. [I quite agree 
with Uyce, albeit some eicetlent editois do not agree with him. — Ed.] 

136. Ob she's warme] Staunton : To a reader of laale and sensibility, the art 
by which the emotions of Leonles are developed in this situation, from the moment 
when with an apparent feeling of disappointment he first beholds the '90 much 
wnnkled ' statue, and gradually becomes impressed, amaied, enthralled, till at length, 
borne along by a wild, tumultuous throng of indefinable sensations, he reaches that 
grand climaic where, in delirious rapture, he clasps the figure to his bosom aod faintly 
murmurs, 'O, she's wann!' must appear consummate. [Staunton's ' faiot murmur- 
seems to me utterly wrong. For Macready's truer acting, see neil note. — Et).] 

I.ADV Martin (p. 3S9) : You may conceive the relief I leli when the first strain 
of solemn music set me free to breathe ! There was a pedestal by my side on which 
I leant. Il was a slight help during the long strain upon the nerves and muscles, 
besides allowing me to stand in that ■ natural pcsture' which first strikes Leontes, 
mnd vhich therefore could not have been rigidly itatueiqae. By imperceptibly alter- 
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If this be Magick, let it be an Art 
Lawfull as Eating. 

Pol. She embraces him. 



ing the poise of the body, tbe weight i 
into the easiest position from which to c 
on the pedestal materi&lly helped me. 
slowly turned, the ' full eyes ' i 



it being on the forward foot, I could drop 
ove. The hand and arm still reeling quietly 
Towards tbe close of the slraio tbe head 
1 at tbe last note rested on Leontes. This 
together with the eipressioii of tbe face, transfigured, as we may have 
imagined it to have been, by years of sorrow and devout meditation, — speechless, yel 
saying things unutterable, — always produced a startling, magnetic effect upon all, — 
(he audience upon the stage as well as in front of it. After the burst of nmaieracnt 
had hushed down, at a sign from Paulina the solenm sweet stntin recommenced. The 
arm aod band were gently lifted from the pedestal; then, rhythmically following tbe 
music, the ligure descended the steps that led up to the dais, and advancing slowly, 
paused at a short distance from Leonles, Oh, can 1 ever forget Mr Macready at this 
point ! At first he stood speechless, as if turned to stone ; his face with an awe-struck 
look upon it. Could this, the Tery counterpart of his i^ueen, be a wondrous piece of 
mechanism ? (Zould art so mock the life ? He had seen her laid out as dead, the 
funeral obsequies performed over her, with her dear son beside her. Thus absorbed 
in wonder, he remained until Paulina said, ' Nay, present your band.' Trem- 
blingly he advanced, and touched gently the band held out to him. Then what a 
cry caine with, ■ O, she's warm !' It is impossible to describe Mr Macready here. 
He was Leontes' very self I His passionate joy at finding Herraione really alive 
seemed beyond control. Now he was prostrate at her feet, then enfolding her in 
his arms. I had a slight veil or covering over my head and neck, supposed to make 
the statue look older. This fell off in an instant. The hair, TCbii:h came unbound, 
and fell on my shoulders, was reverently kissed and caressed. The whole chaiige 
was so sudden, so overwhelming, that I suppose I cried out hysterically, for he whis- 
pered to me, ' Don't be frightened, my child! don't be frightened ! Control yourself!' 
All this went on during a tumult of applouse that sounded like a storm of hail. Oh, 
bow glad I was lo be released, when, as soon as a lull came, Paulina, advancing with 
Perdila, said, ' Turn, good lady, our Perdila is found,' A broken trembling voice, I 
am very sure, was mine, as I said, ■ You gods, look down,' etc. It was such a com- 
fort lo me, OS well as true to natural feeling, that Shakespeare gives Hermione no 
words to say to Leontes, but leaves her to assure him of her joy and forgiveness by 
look and manner only, as in bis arms she feels tbe old life, so long suspended, come 
back to her again. [See Appendix for additional extracts from these invaluable, 
illuminating Commentaries, which are beyond all praise. — Ed.] 

139. She embraces bim] Mrs Jameson (ii, 20) : The effect produced on the 
different persons of the drama by this living slalue, — an effect which at the same 
moment is, and is noT an illusion. — the manner in which the feelings of the spectators 
become entangled between the conviction of death and the impression of life, the idea 
of a deception and the feeling of a reality ; and tbe exquisite colouring of poetry and 
touches of natural feeling with which the whole is wrought up, till wonder, expecta- 
tion, and intense pleasure, hold our pulse and breath suspended on the event, — are 
qttite inimitable. . . . 

The moment when Hermione deMeiida from her pedestal to the sound of soft 
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Cam. She hangs about his necke, 
If rtie pertaine to life, let her fpeake too. 

Pol. I , and make it manifell where (he ha's liu'd, 
Or how ftolne from the dead ? 

Paul. That (he is Huing, 
Were it but told you, (hould be hooted at 
Like an old Tale : but it appeares (he lines, 
Though yet Ihe fpeake not. Marke a little while : 
Pleafe you to interpofe (faire Madam) kneele. 
And pray your Mothers blelTing : turne good Lady, 
Our Perdita is found. 

Her. You Gods looke downe, 
And from your facred Viols poure your graces 
Vpon my daughters head : Tell me (mine owne) 
Where haft thou bin preferu'd? Where liu'dPHow fou 
Thy Fathers Court? For thou (halt hearc that I 
Knowing by Paulina, that rhe Oracle 
Gaue hope thou waft in being, haue preferu'd 
My felfe, to fee the yfTue . 

Paul. There's ttme enough for that, 
Leaft they defire (vpon this pudi) to trouble 



140, 141. She...pertaint'\ One line, 

Walker (Cric. iii, 116). 

142. maieif] Ff, Kowe-f, Coll. SiDg. 
Wb. i, K\[j. mail Hon. maiit C^. 
et cet. 

143. dead?'\ dead. Cap. dtad/ Sta. 
IJO. [Prcaenling Pcrd., who kneels to 

Herm. Rowc. 

music, and throws herself witlioul speakini 
pressible interest. It appears lo me Ihal I 
(eicept wben ihe invokes a blessing on he 
a poetical beauty, besides being an Admirable 



152, Viirls] viah Pope. 

154. *r>r] been F F^. 

.56. rhe-\ F.. 

'S7. 158. Gaut...My/el/e'] One line 



159. Thrre-i] Thrrc ii 
ttme\ F,, 

160. LtaJl-\ Left F,F^. 



F , Rowe i 



into her husband's anns. is one at inex- 

daugbtei's bead) is in the (jnesl lastc al 
of character. The misfortunes of 



religious seclusion, Ihe wonderful snd almost supemaluml put 
she has just enacted, have invested her with such a aacred and awful chatm, that any 
words put into ber mouth, most, 1 think, have injured the solemn and profound 
pathos of the situation. 

160, vpon this puab] Delius: Were Ferdila lo give, here and now, a fall re- 
port of her previous bfe, a!t the others there present, incited by the same impulse, 
would wish to make and answer similar enquiries. [Hence ScHMinT (Lex.\ follow- 
ing Delius. defines ' push ' by an impulse given, a setting in meliiiH. Rev. John 
Hunter define* it by exeitement. The CowdeN-ClASKEs say that it is used for 



imrrgency, tftdol ee 



This last n 



x> be the b 



Itli 
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302 THE WINTERS TALE [act v, 

Your ioyes, with like Relation. Go together 
You precious winners all t your exultation 
Partake to euery one : I (an old Turtle) 
Will wing me to fome wither'd bough, and there 
My Mate (that's neuer to be found againe) 
Lament, till I am lofl. 

Leo. O peace Paulina : 
Thou fliouldft a husband take by my confent, 
As I by thine a Wife. This is a Match, 
And made betweene's by Vowes. Thou haft found mine, 
But how, is to be queftion'd : for I faw her 
(As I thought) dead : and haue (in vainc) faid many 
A prayer vpon her graue, lie not feekc farre 
(For him, I partly know his mindc) to finde thee 
An honourable husband. Come Caiiii/lo , 
And take her by the hand : whofe worth, and honefty 



■6s 



164. teugk'] bats F^, Rowe. 



176. iy tki-] Om. CoU. ii (MS). 



Macbeth uses it when he uys : ■ This push Will cbeer me ever, or dis-ieize pte sow.' 
—V. iii, 20.— Ed.] 

i6i. winnera] Johnson : That i». You who by this discovery have gaimd what 
70U desired, may join in festivity, in which I, who have Iwl what never can be 
recovered, can have no part. 

163. Partake] Malone; This means /nrft'n/a/c— Schmidt (i/j.): To ^^m»«i- 
nUalf. Cf. ' our mind partakes her private actions to your secrecy.' — Per. I, i, 153. 

163. Turtle] Schmidt (Traaslaliim, p. 185): Even as early as in the Giila 
RomaHorumt a young widow says to her falher-in-Uw : donee audiam de sponso meo 
dulcissimo, ad instor lurturis manebo tecum. 

164. withered] Maix)nb: So, Orpheus, in the eicUmDtion which Johannes 
Secundus has written for him, speaking of his grief for the loSH of Eurydice. says : 
Sic geroit artnli viduatus ab arbore turtur. So, id Lodge's Hosalyndt, 1592; A 
turtle sat upon a leaveleas tree,' etc. [See As Vbu Like II, Appendix, p. 366, 
of this cd.] 

166. till I sm lost] That is, till I, too, am lost. The word 'lost,' albeit used in 
a different sense, was probably suggested by the fate of Antigonus, referred to in the 
preceding line. It is wet! that the martyr, Antigonus, should be temembered, — but 
where is the little Mamillius? Possibly the omission was intenliooal. Any allusion 
to him might have proved too much for Hermione'a self-control. — Ed. 

176. take her by the hand] ColHer {cd. ii) : The line is mined by the need- 
less insertion of two particles. We may be confident that ihey had in some way been 
foisted into the text, almost without the assurance of the MS Corrector, who puts his 
pen through ' by the." 

176. whoae worth] M. Mason (p. 130) : ' Whose ' evidently refera to Cunillo, 
though Paulina is the immediate antecedeuL 



ACT V, sc. iii.] THE WINTERS TALE 

Is richly noted : and heere iuftified 

By Vs, a paire of Kings. Let's from this place. 

What? looke vpon my Brother : both your pardons, 

That ere I put betweene your holy lookes 

My ill fufpition : This your Son-in-law, 

And Sonne vnto the King, whom heauens directing 

Is troth-plight to your daughter. Good Paulina, 

Leade vs from hence, where we may leyfurely 

Each one demand, and anfwere to his part 



I8s 



1 77. /i] // Var. 'ai (misprint). Heav'm dirtcling, Rowe ii + , Dyce, Sta. 

179. (To Herin. H«n. Cam. Rife, from heav'n's direiting, 

181. 7»ii] Tkis i> Kllf, Huds. Rife, Han. luko, heavens diritling. Cap, Var. 

Wh. ii, TkW Walker, Dyce U, iii. ■73, '78, '85, Ranr, Klly, Huds. Din, 

i8a. TBkom ieaiims direi?ing] Ff, {leksBi kiavmi directing,) Mai. et cet, 
■whom, Heov' IS directing, Rowei. tahem 

179. What ? looke vpon my Brother] Staunton ; Thii unfolds a charming 
and delicate trait in Hermione; remembering bow sixteen sad years agone her inno- 
cent freeitoma wilb Polixenes had been misconilrued, and keenly sensible, even 
amidst the joy of ber resloralion lo child and husband, of Ibe bitter penalty Ihey bad 
mvolved, she now turns from him, when ihey meet, with feelings of mingled raodesiy 
and apprehensioo. 

181. This your] Walker ^yert. 81}: The constructioQ will be expedited by 
reading, 'This' your aoo.in'law,' etc. We might indeed read This ii without any 
TiolatioD of metre, but I prefer the other. For the construction, ' whom heavens 
directing,' etc., one may compare Ven. if Ad. 1033, ' as the snail, whose lender 
horns being bit [I read hit]. Shrinks backward in his shelly cave with pain.' — Cym. 
IV, ii, I ihink, ' no nor The leaf of eglantine, whom not lo slander Oulsweeten'd not 
thy brealh.' Compare, too, Temf. I, ii, ' Some food we had, and some fresh water, 
wbicb A noble Neapolitan, Gonialo, Out of his charity (who being then appoinied 
Master of ihis design) did give us,' etc. Also Merry tVii-ei. IV, vi, ■ I have a letter 
from her Of such contents as you will wonder al ; The mirth whereof so larded wilb 
my matter. That neither singly can be manifested Without the shew of both.' [Dyce 
evidently did not verify Walker's quoiaiiona ; in quoting from Walker the line from 
Ven. &• Ad. he repeated *//; a fatality seems 10 alteod ihe word; Malone prints 
it Aurt. Abbott ($ 410) gives two examples which, I think, ai« more exactly 
parallel in consOuclion lo the present passage than any of ihose cited by Walker, 
vii, ; 'Young Ferdinand whom they suppose is drown'd," — T^in/. Ill, iii, i|2; and 
• Of Arthur whom they say is killed lo-nighl.'— A7(i,f John, IV, ii, 165. In both 
of these cases, as in 'whom heauens directing Is (rolh -plight,' there is a confu- 
sion of two constructions. It is also possible, thai in the present passage the com- 
positor supplied the m of ' whom ' for the sake of euphony. For TAii is see V, i, 
134-— Ed,] 

184, 185. Leade vs from hence , , . demand . . . anawere] Cf. ihe last lines 
of Mer. of Ven. .- ' l^t us go in, And charge us there upon intenogatories. And we 
will oncwcr all things faithfully,' — Eo. 
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Performed in this wide gap of Time, fince firft 1 86 

We were diffeuer'd : Haftily lead away. Exeunt. 

187. We were\ Were F^F^. 187. Exeunt.] Exeunt omnes. Rowe. 

187. Exeunt] Warburton; This play, throughout, is written in the very spirit 
of its author. And in telling this homely and simple, tho* agreeable, country tale, 
< Our sweetest Shakespeare, fancy's child. Warbles his native wood-notes wild.* This 
was necessary to observe in mere justice to the Play, as the meanness of the fable, 
and the extravagant conduct of it, had misled some of great name into a wrong 
judgement of its merit ; which, as far as it regards sentiment and character, is scarce 
inferior to any in the whole collection. — Dr Johnson : This play, as Dr Warburton 
justly observes, is, with all its absurdities, very entertaining. The character of 
Autolycus is naturally conceived, and strongly represented. [By 'some of great 
name* Warburton refers to Pope and Dryden, for whose remarks see Appendix, 
Unity of Time, etc.— Ed.] 
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APPENDIX 



THE TEXT 



The Winter's Tale was first published in the Folio of 1623, wherein it appears 
as the last of the series of The Comedies. It was never printed in Quarto, although 
in a list of the editions of Shakespeare's plays, inserted in The British Theatre^ 
Dublin, 1750, there appears: *A winter Nighte Tale^ an excellent Comedie, 1606/ 
This list was compiled, so the editor of TTie British Theatre says, from the papers of 
one Chetwood, a bookseller, and also prompter for twenty years in Drury Lane 
Theatre.*)^ Of many of the Quartos in this list, there is no record of their having 
been seen elsewhere, and the whole list is regarded as spurious.f 

When the license to publish the First Folio was obtained, the following entry was 
made in The Registers of the Stationers' Company J : — 

8^ fosnnlms XB23 

Master Blounte Entred for their G)pie vnder the hands of Master Doctor WoRRALL 
Isaak Jaggard and Master Cole warden Master William Shakspeers Comedyes 

Historiesy and Tragedyes soe manie of the said Copies as are not 
formerly entred to other men. viz^, vij*. 

The Tempest 

The two gentlemen of Verona 
Measure for Measure 

Comedyes The Comedy of Errors 
As you like it 
AlPs well that ends well 

Twelfe night 

The winters tale 



Histories ^^ ihirde parte of Henry ye Sijrr 
Henry the Eight 



COR/OLANUS 

T/MON of Athens 

Tragedies >"£'^ C^^^' 
Mack BETH 

Anthonie and Cleopatra 

Cymbelinb 



♦ Malone's Inquiry ^ 1 796, p. 350. 

I See Midsummer Nighfs Dream^ p. 247, of this edition. 

X Arbbr's Transcript^ iv, 107. This entry, with slight variations in spelling and 
sabstance, is given in The Variorum of 1821, ii, 641. 
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la the Folia the play ii divided iota Acts and Scfntt. Tfais diviiioD bu been 
followed in all subsequent editions, except in the allotment of the Chorus, which 
Theodald, Wakburton, and Johnson place al the end of the Third Act, and do 
□o( regard as a separate Scene. 

Twelfth NigAl, which inmiEdiatcl)' precedes Tht WiiUrr's Tale, ends In (he 
Folio on p. 275. Page 276 Ie left blank and The IVinfer's Tate begins on p. 277. 
This leads Hunter {Nob IUhsI. i, 417) to suppose tbat ' we bad been in some 
' danger of losing ' The Winter'! Tale. The blank page givci colour, he thinks, to 
Uie inference that Twelfth Night ended The Comedies, and The Histories were about 
lo begin, ' and,' he adds, ' mjr copy of the First Folio actually wants The iVinUr'i 
' Tall, the play of King John following immediately on the Tviel/lA Night.' The 
paginadon does not help us. A new pagination begins with Xing John. Nor do 
the signatures give us any aid. Twelfth Night ends with the alphabet Z3; T^t 
Wiatey's Tale begins a new scries, A a, which. howeTcr, lasts only through this play. 
A different series of signatures begins with King John. R. GRANT White (ed. i, p. 
175) concedes the possibility of Hunter's snggestion that this play may have been 
overlonked and inserted only at the last minute, but thinks it more probable that, 
' finding 11 no more tragical in its course, or its catastrophe, than Cymheline, [Heminge 

■ and Condell] at first intended to class it with the Tragedies, and after it was ready 
' to be struck off restored it lo its proper place among the Comedies." If The Win- 
let's Tale was restored from The Tragedies to The Comedies, it is not clear why the 
Game restoration was not bestowed on Cyinieliiie. The best explanation of this blank 
page which I am able to offer is given in the Pre/ace to this volume. 

Whenever an opinion has been expressed in regard to the general accuracy of the 
text of this play in the Folio, il baa been, with two exceptions, faiourable. 

' The original text,' says Knight, ' is remarkably correct; and although the in- 
' volved construclion, which is peculiar lo Shakespeare's later writings, and the frec- 

■ dom of versification, which contrasts with the regularity of his earlier works, have 
■occasionally templed the commentators lo try their bands at emendation, the ordi- 
' nary tent is upon the whole pretty accurate.' 

' The corruptions of the text,' remarks R, C. Whitb (ed. i, p. 274), ' are com- 
' paralively few, far fewer than we might reasonably expect from the style of the play, 
' which is more open lo the charge of obscnrily than any other of Shakespeare's 
' worlcs. It abounds in elliptical passages, in which the gap 10 be bridged is unpre- 
' cedently great ; parentheses within parentheses, even to the third and fourth degree, 

■ require sustained attention and a clear head to unravel Ibeir involutions ; thoughts 
' incompletely stated, or only suggested, tantaliie and bewilder the untrained or super- 
' ficial reader. Under such circumstances, it is rather surprising Ibat the text has 
• come down to us in so pure a stale ; and the absolute incomprehensibility of one or 
' two passages may safely be allributed to the nlWmpt, on the pari of the prinlerB, to 
' correct that which they thought corrupt in their copy, but which was only obscnre." 
In the same paragraph. While, slill speaVing of the text, says that ' it is printed with 
•unusual care; the very punctuation, which ihroughoul that volume [the Firat 
' Folio] is extremely irregular and careless, being in a greal measure reliable.' In 
his Second Edition he is slill of the same mind,— and in Second Editions editors do 
not always adhere lo the opinions expressed in iheir First; he there remarks: ' in the 
' Folio its text appears in noteworthy purity, notwithstanding a few very doubtful 
'passages.' 

The first of ihe two exceptions lo Ibis favourable judgement is W. SiDNtT 
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Walker, who obserres (Crii. i, 87) thai tbt 'text of tbis play to the Folio is printed, 
■ by the way, with ralbcr more than usual inaccuracy.' Walker's opinioiu are at all 
limes woTtliy of respect, but in the present instance, having before bim Ivo eiamples 
of wbal he held to be miEpriots, 1 ihinV that on (he spur of the moment his generd- 
isalion was hasty. It was given, as we see, ■ by the way,* and, on more thought, he 
would probably haie modified it, — possibly, reversed it. 

The second dissenting voice is that of my excellent and lamented friend, Staun- 
ton, who {AlhtniEum, 4 April, 1874) quotes Walker, with approval, to the effect that 
the text is more than usually inaccumle. But be it borne in mind that, at the outset 
of aa nndcrtaking coDfessedly lo detect ' unsuspected corruptions ' in Shakespeare's 
text, Staunton assumed somewhat the position of a speciitl pleader who wae bound to 
find numerous flaws, and wished lU to accede in advance to the existence of enxiis 
which he was about to emend. In his previous admirable edition he had made no 
luch chaise against this text. 

In the logical and metrical structure, and diction of (he play, W. W. Ll^VD 
{Singer's Steond Edition, p. 131) finds a sympathy with the temper of the leading 
characlers and incidents. ■ The versification starts, breaks, and divides as in no other 
' play of Shakespeare's, and is in most marked contrast to that of Tht Two GentU- 
• men i<f Verona, which shuns a cadence unless at the end of a line, the very position 
' where it is here more constantly avoided.' 

For what may he fairly termed a peculiar excellence in the printing of the text of 
this play, see II, i. iS, where a list is given of the instances where an apostrophe 
indicates the absorption of one syllable, or sound, by another. This absorption is of 
frequenl occurrence throughout all the plays (of more frequent occurrence than is 
commonly supposed). Here, in The lUnitr's 7fl/t, more than in any other, it has 
been indicated by the printers. 

The text of the Four P'olios is substantially the same. When a variation occurs, 
(he Second as a rule follows (he First and the Fourth follows the Third. The spell- 
ing in the Fourth Folio shows, as is natural, the effect of the sixty-two years which 
separate it from the First. Of (he me(rical improvements attempted in (he Second 
Folio I have spoken in the Prrfact. 
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In a work like the present, where there is an endeavour (o make each volume 
independen( and self con(ained, a certain amount of repetition is inevitable when 
treating of the same subject. In one regard, however, when dealing with (he Dale 
ef Composition, repetition is needless. I( is not needful that in each Successive play 
(he Editor should set forth in full his own individual opinion. It is suflicient briefly 
to state his indifference to the present subject, and his mistrust of (he literary value 
of any investigations of the dates when the plays were written, as far as concern.^ any 
help (o be thereby gained in comprehending their moaning Or their charm. Let these 
investigations be relegated to their proper Atpartme-al, Biiigraplty,vhcte the fullest 
scope may well be allotted to them, espedally since (he authentic fact! of Shake- 
speare's IJfe arc so meagre (most happily !) (hat (hese inves(igations most needs com- 
prise the largest share of the duties of bis biographer. 
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All evidence w to the due of a play must be found either within the plaji ItEclf 
Of without it, that is, it most be either inlimal ax cxiimal. Of these, the infernal 
proofs are, in general, less important and less trustworthy than the ixternat. Tbey 
are to be detected in alluaioQs in the play itself (o contemporaoeQUa or to past events. 
They are, however, not only open to ihe suspicion of beiog later iosertioos to catch 
the poking hour, either by the autlior or by actors, but are also subject to ' everir gale 
and vary ' of learned, unlearned, or fanciful commentators, who may set their imag- 
ioations at work to discover in allusion where none exists, and thereby see Helen's 
beauty in a brow of E^ypt. These inlema! proofs are to be detected also, it is 
alleged, io the structure of the verse, id ' end-etopped ' lines, in ■ feminine endings ' 
in the use of rhymes. Alexandrines, etc This method is but approximate, and only 
then receives full confirmation when it agrees with fxlemal allusions, which are gen- 
erally documentary, and consist of references to the play or quotations from it. There 
is no gainsaying these external proofs, whereof the dates are Hxed, and that provide 
ft limit before which the play referred to, or quoted from, must have existed. 

Capei.l was the earliest to attempt an arrangement of the plays in chronological 
succession. Thi Winttr-i Tale he places between Henry VIII. and TA, Ttmpat 
(which he holds to be Shakespeare's last play), and from one item of inlemal evi- 
dence and another of external evidence, infers Ihal \\ was wrilleo in 1613. probably 
after Shakespeare retired lo Stratford. His ittlei-nal evidence \Noles, ii, 176) is in 
the Song, beginning ' Get you hence, for I miul go,' etc. — IV, iv, 324. ' From what 

■ is 6i\id of it,' he remarks, ' in that speech of Autolicus which begins, [" Why, this is 
' " a passing merry one, and goes lo ihe tune of two maids wooing a man : there's 

• '• scarse a Maide westward but she sings it "], from parts of Ihe song itself (its mea- 

• tion of " grange & mill " ), and from a stroke upon " uatrers " {line 290], which 
' John-a-Combe might give birlU lo, a writing for Stratford, or a writing at it, of this 
' simpie and irregular play, is no unliiely conjecture ; ibe matter of Ihe speech first 
' refer'd-lo seems a banter on that town's lasses, that would have great relish Ihere, 

■ upon a London stage little : — And yet it should have come there loo, and ihat a 
'small mailer earlier than a play which Jonson connects it wilh, [This is Capell'a 
' item of ex/fmai evidence.] if a passage of his has been rightly seen into which ■ 
' former nole speaks of [viz ; Jonson's allusion lo " those who beget Talcs, Tempests, 
' '■ and such like Drolleries "], in which case the Poel'a '• Henry the eigklh " will 

• have been its fore. runner, and at no gn^ater distance, and thai play the occasion of 
' his selling down to the present.' Jonson's allusion, referred to above, is in the /■■ 
due/ion to his Barthohmiw Fair, and will be discussed further on by Halliwell and 
Fleay. It is sufficienl here lo mention that Ihe belief dates from Theobald thai Jon- 
son there refers to The Tempesl, and that il was Whalley, 1 think, who firet sug- 
gested that in ' the nest of antiques ' lies an allusion lo the rustic dance of Salym jn 
The lllnler-i Tale. (For Gifford's nole on this subject see also The Tempest, pp. 
282, 283 of this edition.) 

HOKACE WalpoLE {Historic Doubts on the Life and Reign ef KiHg Hiehard the 
Tliird, 1 7 68, p. 114) was the next 10 propose a date for Ihe composition of The 
Winlet's Tale; ibis he did vaguely, nol specifying any particular year, hut merely 
placing it during Queen Elizabeth's lifetime, that is, before 1603, • It may not be 
' unentertaining to observe,' he says, ' that there is another of Shakespeare's plays, 
' that may be ranked among the historic, though not one of his numerous critits and 

■ commentBioTS have discovered the drift of it; I mean The HTn/er Evenins'i TaJe, 
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• which was cerlaiDly inteDded (ia compliment lo queen Elizabeth) as an inditect 

■ apology for her mother, Anne Bolcyn. The address of the poet appeals nowhere to 
' more adTuntage. The subject was too delicate to be exhibited on ihe stage without 
' a veil \ and it was loo recent, and touched the queen too nearly, for the bard to have 
' ventured fa homely an allusion on any other ground tbiiD compliment. The tiu- 
' teasonable jealousy of Leontcs, and big violent conduct in consequence, form a true 
' portrait of Henty the Eighth, who generally made the law the engine of his boister- 
' ous passions. Not only Ihe general plan of the story is most applicable, but several 
' passages are so marked, that they touch the real histoty nearer than the fable. 
' Ilennione on her trial says, ' — " for honour, 'Tis a derivative from me to mine, 

■ " And only that I stand for." This seems to be taken from the very letter of Anne 

• Boleyn to the king before her execution, wbere she pleads for the infant princess, 
' his daughter. Matoillius, the young prince, an unnecessary character, dies ia his 
' infancy ; but il conlirms the allusion, as queen Anne, before Eliiabetb, bore a stiU- 
' bom son. But the moat striking passage, and which had nothing to do in the 
' tragedy hut as it pictured Elizabeth, is, where Paulina, describing (he new-bora 
' princess, and her likeness lo her father, says : •' she has the very ttick of his frown." 
' There is one sentence indeed so applicable, both lo Elizabeth and her father, that I 
' should suspect the poel inserted it after her death. Paulina, speaking of the child, 
' lells the king : " 'Tis youis ; And might we lay the old proverb to your charge, So 
' " like you. 'tis the worse." The Winlir Evenings Ta/t was therefore in reality a 
'second part of Henry the EigAH: 

In the Varierum of 1778 Malone published his firat Afl/mfl to Ascertain the 
Ordir in which the Plays attributed lo Shateipeare iveri Written : in it he gives, 
with hesitation, the date of the present play as 1594, on the ground that 'it fm.fer- 
' Aajii, entered on the Stationers' books, May X2, 15^, under the name of A Wyater 

• Nyghts Patlime.' He adds, however, in reference to the theory of Horace Walpoie, 
'that his 'respect for that very judicious and Ingenious writer, [together with] the 

• silence of Meres, and the circumstance of there not being one rhyming couplet 
' throughout this piece [see IV, iv, 832, 833], except in the Chorus,' made him doubt 
whether it ought not 10 be ascribed to the year 1601 or i6o?. 

In bis own edition of 1790, Malone republished bis Attempt, and, abandoning 
the dale 1594, proposed (he year 1604. ' The doubls which I then entertained [in 
' 177S],' he says, 'a more attentive examination of this play has conltrmed; end I am 
' now perstiaded that it was not near so early a composition as the entry [in the 
Stationers' books] led me to supiiose. . . . 

'Sir William Blackslone bos pointed ont a pass^e in the fitst Act of this play, 

■ which had escaped my observation, and which, as he justly observes, furnishes a 
' proof that it was not written till after the death of queen Eliiabethx " If 1 could 
' " find example Of thousands that bad struck anointed kings. And flourished after, 
' " I'd not do it." These lines could never have been intended for the ear of her who 
' had deprived the queen of Scots of her life. To the son of Moiy they could no« 

■ but have been agreeable. . . . Perhaps our author laid the scheme of the play in 

• the very year the queen died, and finished it in Ibe nexL ... I have IhereloK 
' attributed it to 1604. 

' In that year was entered on the Stationers' boohs ; " A strange reporte of a m<m- 

• " sfroui fish, that appeared in Ihr form of a woman from the waist upward, scene 
' " in the sea." To this perhaps the poel alludes in [IV, iv, 303], There is. says 
■one of the characters in this piece, " but one Puritan among them, and be sings 
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' " psalmi lo bom-pipcE." The preciie manners of the Piuitans vrere at this time 
' much ridiculed by Protestants ; and the principal matters in dispute belveen them 

■ {whether the surplice should be used in the celebration of divine service, the crost 
' in baplism, and the ring in marriage) were gravely discussed al Hampton Court 
'before the king, who acted as Moderator, in the beginning of 1604. . . . Every 
' Stroke at the Puritans, for whom king James bad a hearty detestation, must have 
' been very agreeable to him as well as to the frequenters of the theatres, against 

■ which that sect inveighed iu the bitterest terms.' 

Malone did not long remain of the opinion that the date waa 1604. Before his 
edition (1790} was through the press, in the Emendalioni and Aildiiians {vol.i, pt ii, 
p. x86), he acknowledges the force of the a[|;umeDt derived from Ben Jonson's ridi- 
cule of Thi TfHifinl and IVinltt's Tatt, and is now 'inclined to think that Jodsod 
'joined these plays in the same censure, in consequence of their having been pro- 
•duced at no great distance of time from each other; and that The Winltt's Tali 
'ought lo have been ascribed to the year 1613.' 

Two years after the publication of Mnlone's edition the Rev. James HtJRDls 
issued B mild little treatise, wherein he gave an enthely different Order ef Sueiessitm. 
The condensed, heavily freighted style, and lack of rhymes in The Winter'i Tale, 
which are deemed by other commenlalors proofs of Shakespeare's maturity, are held 
by llurdis 10 be proofs of the ' earliest eflbrts of our poet's muse.' Accordingly, in 
Hurdis's Order the present play stands second, preceded hy Anikimy and Cleopatra 
only; no year is assigned to it. The passage which Blackstone thinks could not have 
been written till alter the death of Queen Elizabeth, Hurdis suggests might have 
been inserted after the accession of James. Inasmuch as Hurdis displays neither 
learning nor research, but merely a weak preference, it is not Surprising that his book- 
let made but little impres^on at the time it was published, and has made none since. 

In 1759, George CtlALMERS published his SupplemeHlal Apolegy for the Believers 
in Iht Supposililiotis Skaiipeare- Papers. He appears lo have beeo an Ishmael among 
commentators, — his band was against every man and every man's hand was against 
him. This Supplemental Apology was avowedly written in answer to Steevens's re- 
iterated sneer that Chalmers ' could not possibly know anything of Shakespeare,' and 
although from beginning to end it is marred by its belligerent tone, it displays unusual 
learning, and indicated many sources, onlhought of by Malone and Steevens, where 
eitcmal evidence concerning the chmnoli^y of the plB)-s might be found. Chalmers 
conceded the utter falseness of the Ireland forgeries, but cavilled at Malone's method 
of refuting them. Malone never answered him, although, it is said, he frequently 
threatened to do so. 

In regard to the date of 7^e Winter'i Tale, Chalmers (p. 396) addresses himself 
chiefly to the refutation of the ai^ument founded on Blackstooe's remark that the 
allusion to those who had 'struck anointed kings' could not have been made in 
Eliiabetb's life-time. 'Now, mark,' says Chalmers, exullingly, 'how a plain tale 

■ shall put down a coufidenl assumption,' But after this roaring so loud and thundering 
in the index the ' plain tale ' amounts to nothing more than quoting from Slrype (An. 
Ke/orm, iv, 354) certain passages wherein ' anointed Magistrates ' are mentioned in 
certain prayers which were to be used in the churches '■after the rebellion of the 
' Earl of E^ssex.' ' Shakespeare, then,' Chalmers continues, 'seems to have merely 
' translated the sentiments of those public prayers into dramatic poetry, . . . and to 
' have adopted the emphntical eipression, onainted Kingi, instead of anointed Mag- 
' istratei. . . . During that momeDtoui period, neither Eliiabelh nor her people enter- 
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■ lained one thougbl of Mary Stuart, who fell by the stroke of s Ifgal batromeDt, at 
'leosl; which was used in consequence of an address of Pnrliameni, and of a popular 
' call. . . . Blackstone's remark discovers, then, a mind which was not very amply 
'stored with historical knowledge relating !o thai evcnlful age. There is in the first 
• Act a passage which was much more likely to tent Eliiabeth to ikc quLi : " Tbou 
' " mightsi bespice a cup, To give minE enemy a lasting wink ... I could do this, 
< " and that with no rnsb potion, Bui with a lingering dram," etc. It is an historical 
' fact, which is incontrovenibly certain, that Elizabeth employed agenis to lake off her 
' hated rival by a lingtring dram.' Malone's allusion to the Puritans Chalmers takes 
a$ an additional proof that the play was written about the period of Essex's conspir- 
acy, ' History,' he says, 'has recorded the popular tricks of that ambitious anarchist; 
'how he courted the Puritans; how he had /ja/iH-ji'nfi«f in Essex-house. . . . There 
' is another note of time, in the first Scene of the fifth Act, which furnishes a decisive 
' proof against the Ibtery of the commentators. Leontes laments the wrong he did 
' himself: " which was so much, thai heirless it halh made my kingdom." Dion re- 
' monstralFS lo Paulina that " you consider little What dangers by bis highness' fait 
' " of issue. May drop upon his kingdom, and devour Incertain lookeit on." . . . The 
' whole allusion was finely adapted to the state of the public mind ; which had been 
' harassed by the dispute about ihe succession. The suspense, wherein the whim of 
' Eliiabetb kept incerlain looiers on, to the last, about her successor, no longer cx- 

■ isled afler the accession of James, who wu far from heirless. After this event, the 

■ audience would have disdained that line passage as idle dcclnmalion. The frown 
' had DOW /aumi aH heir. And, lo have longer talked about the dangers of uncer- 
' tainty, when none were felt, nor foreseen, would have been rejected by the audience 
' as senseless iiction. ... I presume to think thai the proofs which I have adduced 
' arc (juite sufficient to satisfy any reasonable mind that The iVinler's Tale was writ- 
' ten in Ihe troublous year 1601.' 

' If,' says Douce (i, 347), ' as Mr Blackslonc supposes, this [speech of Camilla in 
' I, ii, 414] be on allusion to the death of the queen of Scots, it exhibits Shakespeare 
' in the character of a cringing flatterer accoramodaling himself to existing circum- 
' stances, and is moreover an extremely severe one. Bui the pierpetrator of that 
' atrocious murder did flourish many years afterward. May il nol rather be designed 
' as a compliment to king James on his escape from the Cowrie conspiracy, an event 
' often brought to (he people's recollection during his reign, from the day on which it 
' happened being made a day of thanksgiving ?' 

While his edition was going through Ihe press Malone obtained the use of the 
Oflice-book of Sir Henry Herbert. Master of the Revels lo James the Firsi, Therein 
he found an entry concerning The IVinler's 7!i/^,but its full bearing on the dale does 
not seem to have occurred to him until ihe appearance of the Varinrum of I831, 
when we find that he changed his date for the fourth lime. The enlry. pvcn by 
Halone (vol. i, pt. ii, iib, ed, 1790; Var. 1821, iii, 319), is as follows : 

' For the kings players. An olde playe called Winters Tale, formerly allowed of 
' by Sir George Bucke and likewyse by raec on Mr Hemminges his worde thai there 
' was nothing prophane added or reformed. Ihogh the allowed booke was missinge : 
' and I Ihereforc reluroed il without a fee this |g of August 1613.' 

Whereupon Malone remarks {Var. iSil, ii, 463): "Though Sir George Buck 
' obtained a reversionary grant of the office of Muster of the Revels in 1603, . , . il 

■ appears . . . that he did nol gel complete possession of his place ti'l August, 1610. 

■ I, therefore, suppose 73r Winter's Talt to have been originally licensed by him in 
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' the iDtter part of that year or the beginning of the next. The allowed manuscript 
'was probably destroyed by the fire which consumed the Globe Theatre in June, 
■ 1613. ... It was acted at Court in 1613.' 

In 1603, Sir Geot^e Buc received a reveisiooary grant of tbe ORicc of Master of the 
ReTeli, expectant on the death of Sir Edward Tylney. Tylney died in October, 1610. 
Malone and other editors after him lay stress on tbe fact that Sir George Buc did not 
get poflsessioQ of his office until August, ifiio, only a niontb or two before Tylney'a 
death, and tbeir aipiment founded thereon for the dale of Tki Winter's Tali ii 
clear : that if Sir George Buc licensed it he could not have done so before he assumed 
office in l6to. But Chalmers {Supf'Iemmt. Afol. p. 200) shows from 7»^ Slalionerf 
FegUlirs that Buc began to license plays only two or three yeara after he received his 
revEfSloQary grant ; and quotes twenty-six titles from the Stationers' Registers lhu« 
licensed between the twenty-first of November, 1606, and the sixth of October, 160S. 
I have vcrilied by Arber's Reprint half a do2en of these entries, and, except trivial 
loiBtakes of tbe day of the month here and there, they are correctly given ; there is 
no reason to suppose that they are not all subEtanlially correct, — two or three are 
enough 10 prove Chalmers's assertion. Among these entries is that of King Lear, 
on the 26 November, 1607. (See King Liar, p. 354, of this edition.) There is no 
mention of T/ie iViHler's Talt; all that Chalmers proves is that Malone is not justified 
in founding any ailment on the date of Sir George Buc'a assumption of office. In 
connection with this subject Halliwell remarks: -In the absence of any direct 
' evidence to the contrary, it seems, however, unnecessary to surest that The IViHtet'i 
' Tale may have been one of the dramas that passed under Buck's review during the 
' tenancy of Tylney in tbe office ; and it may fairly, at present, be taken for granted 
' that the comedy was not produced until after the month of August, l6tO-' 

Malone's final sentence is: ' It was acted at Court in 1613-' This is clearly a 
reference to what is known as the ' Vertue MSS.' For an account of these MSS, see 
The Tentpesl. p. 275. of this edition. It suffices to stale here that among these MSS 
there is a list of ' Plaies acted at Court, Anno 1613 (from the Accounts of Lord 
' Harrington, Treasurer of the Chamber to King James I.)-' This list was primed 
for The Shakespeare Saciety (Papers, ii, 123} by Peter Cunningham : tbe items re- 
lating to the several plays are given separately in tbe Inlroductions lo the plays by 
Halliwcli : and, loslly, they are collectively reprinted in the AVar Skakspeare Sadfly's 
Transactions, 1S75, p- 4I9. These reprints, supposed to be exact co|>ieS of the orig- 
inal, vary, however, in words and in spelling; Cunningham does not agree with Halli- 
welt (there is even a pound's difference in the snm disbursed by the Treasurer), 
Halliwell nol only does not agree with the New Sh. Sie,, but he does not agree even 
with himself; the extract given in his iHlradHelirin lo The Tempest varies in the spell- 
ing of some words from that given in his TnlroUuction to The Winlei's Tale. I think 
it safest to follow the Nrw Sh. See. except in the use of Italics for the titles of Shake- 
speare's plays,— a practice which has little lo commend it. The item relating to Tie 
Winter'! Tale is as follows: 'Item paid lo John Heminges vppon the Cowncells 
< warron/ dated all Wliilehall xx° die Maij 1613, for presentinge before tbe Princes 
' llighnes [Hignes ap. Ha}\ the X^Jy Eliiabeth and the Prince Pallalyne Elector 
' fowerleene severall playes, viz.: one playe called ffilaster. One other called ibe 
' Knoll of flooles. One other Much odoe abowtc noihinge, Tbe Mayeds Tragedy, The 
' merye dyvell of Edmonton, Tile Tempest, A kinge and no kingc / The Twins 
' Tragedie \ The Winters Tale. Sir John ffalstaffe. The Moore of Venice. Tbe Noble- 
'man, Cnan Trogcdye/And one other called Love lyes a bleedinge. All wikb 
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' FUjv* weare played wi'ih-in the lyme of tbis Accompte, vii. : pajd Ihe some of 
' Uij** liij li yj » Tlij d [jf 93 : 6 : 8] /.' 

Capell, as we have seen, au^ests thai Ben Jonson in bis InduetinH It BartAohmevi 
Fair may have aDudcd to the presenl play in Ihe following passage (wherein, as Ilai- 
liwell aays, ■ the dislinction of italics and capital letters [in the original edition], not 
' being peculiar to (his quotation, is of tittle value in the consideration of the opinion 
' respecting the allusion'); ' If there be never a Servant-mimsftrV the Fair, who can 
' help it, he says ? nor a nest of Antiiis ? He it loth to make nature afraid in his 
' Playes, like those that beget Talrs^ Temfi/sls, and such-like Drollcriis.' Whereon 
Halliwell sensibly remarks: 'As The Tempest and the Winter's Tale were both 

■ acted at Court shortly before the production of Barthelommi Fair, and were then 

• in great estimation with the public, there would be some grounds for the cunjeclure 

■ that ShakespearE's plays are here alluded to, were it not for the circumEtance that 
' Jonson can hardly be considered to refer to regular dramas. In the comedy of Bar- 
' ihclomrw Fair he ridicules those primitive dramatic exhibitions, which, known as 
' motions or puppet-shows, were peculiar favourites with Ihe public at tbal festival. 
' In some of these, tempests and monsters were introduced, as in Ihe motion of Jooah 
' and the Whale. The " nest of anticlcs," which is supposed to allude to the twelve 
' satyrs who ore introduced at the sheep-shearing festival, does not necessarily refer 
'even to the spurious kind of drama here mentioned. The " servant monster " and 
' the " nest of anticks " may merely mean individual exhibitions. If the latter really 
' docs relate to a dramatic representation, it may very likely be in allusion to Ihe &n- 
' taslic characters so often introduced in the masques of that period ; but the context 
' seems to imply that Jonson is referring to devices exhibited at the fair.' 

Flbay (ii/' of Shakapeare, p. 65 ) says that ' Winter's Tale was cenainiy pro- 
'ducedearly this year [1610], before Jonson's/f/f^nii/. . . . The "Address to the 
'" Reader" [in the tatter] (no doubt dating in 1610) contains one of Jonson's numer- 
' oos allusions to the " dance of antics " in Winter' t Tale' Jonson's * allusion ' is 
not complimentary. May we venture to ask if il be likely that, at a time when he was 
one of the King's Players, shoulder to shoulder witb Shakespeare, be would he will- 
ing, even were it permitted, to sneer at n play acted by his own company ? Fleav 
pronounces (p. 164) Malone's 'hypothesis' formed on the actual date of the entrance 
of Sir George Buck on the Mastership of the Revels 'worthless,' because (p. 147) 
Buck hod full power to ' allow" plays from 1607 onwards. 'We are,' he proceeds, 

• after all, left in great measure to internal evidence. One really helpful fact is Jon- 
' son's allusion in Barlholtimna Fair to a " nest of ninnies " and " those that beget 
■ " Tales, Tempests and sucb-likc drolleries." This was written io 1614, and at that 
' date he would of course allude to the latisl productions of Shakespeare, if to any.' 

Halliwell has conclusively shown, t think, how weak is the support which any 
argument can derive from tbis allusion in Bartkolomevi Fair. In addition, there are 
two other reasons against accepting Ibis allusion, which have weight, at least with me, 
F^rst. to assume that Jonson would give public utterance to Such a sneer is to debase 
his character as a man (it is a covert blow), as a friend (be loved Shakespeare to 
idolatry], and as a poet, with an aim in his art far loo lofty 10 stoop to such petty mean' 
Dess. Secondly, unless an iliuslon be appreciated by the audience it falls ftat. To 
give point to this present allusion, iben, we must assume that the audience at Ihe 
Hope Theatre in 1614 was not only substantially the Same as that at Ihe Globe 
Ml that they were all of so intellectual a stantp and of to leaaeioiu 
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a memory tbftt Ihej' instanllj chuckled over a sneering reference lo what thay hid 
heard three years bcrore. And as for reading it — that they could not do till 1631-41, 
when Barlholomrw Fair tirat appeared in print. 

In his Introduction to the Reprint oi Doraslm and Faitnia, Collier gives a line- 
drawn reason why TAt iVintcr's Talc should liave been written after TAi Timfisl. 
In the novel, Faornia, ( Sbakespeare's Pcrtlita) is turned adrift at sea in n boat, ' very 
' much in llie same manner ns Prospero describes wbal had hnppened to himself and 
' Miranda under similar circumstances. Shakespeare having already employed thi* 
' species of incident in Tki TemptsI was obliged lo vary it in The Winter' 1 Tale, or 
< he would probably have followed Greene's description, which is certaitily one of the 
' prettiest and most natural portions of his narrative.' 

To Halllwell this reason appears loo linely drawn. ' Indications of this kind.' he 
Bays {^Inlrod. p. 44) 'are clearly insufficient in themselves, even lo be useful as pieces 
' of corroborative evidence. The incident of the exposure of the child in an open 

■ boat i$ a. very common one in early English romances, and as Shakespeare has 

■ made other variations from [Dorostus and Fawnia] in The Winter's Tale, it is an 
' unnecessary assumption to presume that (he alteration was eflecled with reference 
' lo any other play. With equal probability, it might be conjectured that Shakespeare, 
' having omitted the incident in the construction of The H'inter's Tale, introduced it 
' in The Tempest as one especially suited to a romantic drama of that description.' 



Thus far we have been dealing, 1 
from iHlemal allusions or in/erenees, 
evidence, — namely, that derived froi 
believe the credit of first calling a 



exclusively as is possible, with evidence drawn 
We now turn to the second division of internal 
rhylhm, now called ' The Metrical Tests.' I 
:ertain peculiorilies of rhythm and of 



s characteristics of a certain play, belongs to Roderick, who, howev 
not cite [his peculiarity as a means of determining the Date of Compoeilion, but 
merely noted the fact as strange. It is quite posable that Capell has somevrhere in 
his < Notes' alluded to the bearing of style on the question of date, but flesh recoils 
from delving in that ' rudis indigeslaque moles,' merely to award historical priority 

In his Remarks on Henry Ikt Eighth Mr Roderick (Edwards, Canons »/ Crit- 
iciim, 1765, p. 263, Seventh Ed.) calls attention to the 'number of verses in that 
' play, many more than in any other, which end with a redundant syllable ;' also lo the 
' great number of verses which have the pause on the seventh syllable 1' and, lastly, to 
the fact that the ' emphasis, arising from the sense of the verse, very often clashes with 
' the cadence that would naturally result from the metre. 1. e. syllables that have an 
' emphasis in the sentence upon Ihc account of the sense or meaning of it, are put in 
■the uneven places of the verse; and are in the scansion made the first syllable of th« 
' fool, and consequently short.' Roderick, however, pursued the subject no further. 

Malone was the earliest lo call attention to the metre as an element in the deter- 
mination of the Date of Composition. In the Variorum of 1778 (i, aSo) he con- 
jectured that LiTue's Labour Lost was Shakespeare's earliest play from the fretjuent 
rhymes therein, and in a foot-note he further explains his theory, which is that it U 
not ' merely the use of rhymes, mingled with blank verse, but their frequency, IhnI it 
' here urged, as a circumstance which seems to characterise and distinguish our poet's 

■ earliest pcrlormancea. In the whole number of pieces which were written ante- 

■ cedent to the year 1600, and which, for the sake of perspicuity, have been called hii 
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'tarfy eemfealiatu, more rbyming couplets are found thita in dl Ihe plays coiupoud 
'lubsequenlly to thai year; which have been named his /u/f /nuAo'fjiHM. Wbelher, 
' in process of lime, Shakespeare grew weaiy of Ihe bondage of rhyme, or whether 
' he became convinced of iu impropriely in a dramatic dialogue, his neglecl of rhym- 

■ ing (for he never wholly disused it) aeems to have heta gradual.' 

In Rimaiki on Ikt Difffrmcts in Shaknptare' s Vtrtijication in difftrint Pfnodt 
ef kis Lift, 1S57, tbe author, Charles Bathuhst, attempted to divide (he plays 
into four periods, following each other chronolc^Cally, indicated by Ihe use of the 
' unbroken ' and of the ■ inlemipted ' verse. By ' uiibroiten ' Batbiirst means a verse 
ivbere tbe sense is not broken by the ending of the line ; by ' inlerrupled,' where Ihe 
sense is broken I0 such an extent that ■ you cannot dwell on the end,' that Is, where 
tbe verses end with what are called ' weak endings,' sucb as mooosytlables, and, if, 
as, etc. His four periods be thus, not very clearly, defines (indeed, bis little volume, 
valuable as it is, lacks clearness of outline, which is, perhaps, no more than to be ex- 
pected in one who enters a path where all is misty and vague) : * The Hist is not so 
much distinguished from the second in tbe nature of the verse, as in the general in- 
completeness of the style, or, at least, however beautiful many passages may be, the 
absence of that entire boldness and freedom, which so singularly, according to com- 
mon ideas, goes with quite uabiokea passages, not unfreijuently, in what 1 have 
marked as his second style. To this last King John, for instance, and Romeo and 
' JuHtl belong. In what I call the third style, his peculiar manner of uobrokea 
; is altered, but without as yet falling Soto the opposite peculiarity of his later 
' plays, which will form bis fourth style. Mrasnri far Mtasuri will serve for a 
'specimen of the third; Anthony and Cleopatra. oaA The (Wn/^i-'j To/? remarkably, 
' of tbe fourth style.' Having thus laid down bi.^ Periods, Batburst analyses each 
play in turn and remarks as follows on The Winter's Tale, after accepting Collier's 
decisive proof that it was brought out in 1610 or t6ll : ■ It is very overloaded in 
' thought, and strained language; and very obscure. Parenthetical. The metre in 
' the fourth style, to an excessive degree. Double endings. The breaks between 
' tbe speeches regular and stiff; especially in Ihe (extraneous) scene, between Cleom. 
' enes and Dion. It is a play of immense force ; and in some parts, according to 

■ tbe subject, of most delightful tenderness, and pleasant, natural, simplicity of feel- 
' ing; though not quite of ideas and language. But the veise is the same in all. 
' This enables os to see, how two plays, unlike in matter and turn of feeling, might 
' be of the same dale. As Carialanm and ne Temfcsf. Olhtlla and Tintlfik Nigkl. 
' The vcitificalion, then, is a still better internal guide than any other, to the chro- 

■ noli^y. The rhyming Chorus is remarkable; still in the same verse. It ranks 

■ very much with Cymtelint, hut has much more of the strong, out to say harsh, in 
' the serious parts. It has more good comedy than any other play, I think, of this 

In the Transaitiont of The New Shaispere Socitty ( 1874, vol. i, p. 441) there is 
an excellent occount of ■ the History of tbe Verse-Tests in tieoeral,' by Dr J. K. 
Incram, and a tabulated result of Ur Ingram's own application to all the Plays of 
the test involved in the number of Light Endings, such as obi, are, art, ere, is, /He, 
may, etc., and of If'eai Endingi, such as and, as, at, iy, in, of, than, etc. Kis valu- 
able Table gives an ascending series from Lrroe't Laiour's Lost, wherein there are but 
three Light Etidings, up to The Itlnfer's Tale, wherein out of 1S25 lines of verse in 
the play, 57 have a Light Ending and 43 a Weak Ending, or a percentage of both 
together, of 5.48. This, with the exception of portions of Henry VIII., is the 
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higbest percentage reached by any play, and would indicate a dale of ci 
the very lateal. 

Thus much of internal evidence. We now tur 
which, inconclusive as il may be of the very earliest dole, is inconlrovertiblc a* to one 
limit, at least, before which the play must have been written. From this time on- 
ward an unparalleled harmony reigns over editors. The discussion is practically 
closed. Hereafter, with one exception, there is a divergence of views as to date 
of no greater amount than from Spring to Autumn, from Summer to Winter. 

In 1)136, COLLIEK prioled a small book, entitled : Nno Particulars regarding tkt 
Works of Shakesftari. These 'new particulars' were obtained from a MS (No. ao8. 
in the Ashmolean Mueeuni at Oxford) bearing the following title: 'The lioohe of 
• Plaies and Notes thereof, ^ FormanB, for common Pollicie,' and written by Dr 
Simon Fonnan, a notorious Astrologer aod Pbysician; possibly be was what would 
be now called a ' Spiritual Medium ' ; several stories are fold of bis ' clairvoyance " ; 
be prophesied, for instance, the day of his own death aod had the grace to fulfil the 
prophecy; he was implicated in that insoluble mystery, the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, but died before the trial of Somerset. The last dale in his Baoke of Plata, 
Ciollier says, is the Isth of May, 161 1, shortly before his death. ' The words " for 
' common Pollicie " mean that he made these remarks upon plays be saw representedi 
' because they afforded a useful lesson of prudence or " policy " for the " common " 
' offairs of life.' The extract from Formaa's diary relating to the present play, which 
is here giveo. Is taken from the Facsimile by Halliwell (Inlrod. p. 41 j. I have merelf 
transliterated the badly written court-hand. Neither Halliwell nor TMe Arui Shai- 
sfer€ Soiiily ( Tram. l8;5-6. p. 416) gives what may be termed an absolutely faith- 
ful transliterotion of this Facsimile. The g which follows ' Maye ' in the superscrip- 
tion is interpreted IVeJnesJay by the former without comment, and the latter gives it 
not at all. Moreover, both are liberal in punctuation, where there 'is none in Ihe 
original. In the Facsimile the date looks very much more like 1612 than 1611. 
But Collier says that Ihe Register of Forman's death states that he died in Septem- 
ber, 1611, 

' In Ihe Winters Talle at the glob 
1611 the 15 of Maye g 

' Obserue ther howe Lyontcs the Kinge of Cicillia was overcom A lelosy of his 
wife with the Kioge of Bohemia his frind that came to se him. and howe be con- 
triued his death and wold haue had his cup berer lo buue poisoned, who gaue ibe 
King of bohemia warning Ihernf & Red with him 10 bohemia / ReSeber also howe 
he sent to Ihe Orakell of appoUo & the Aunswer of apoUo. that she was giltles. and 
that the king was lelouse &c and howe Except the child was found Agane that was 
loste the Kinge should die with out yssue. for the child was caried into bohemia St 
ther laid in a forrest & broi^ht vp by a eheppard And the kinge of bohemia bit 
Sonn mailed that wentch & howe they lied into Ciciltia to Leontes and the sheppaid 
bauing showed the letter of the nobleman by whom Leontes sent a [j;V] was that 
child and Ihe lewells found about her. she was knowen to be Leontes daughter and 
was Ihen 16 yers old 

' Remember also the Rog that cam in ftll tottered like col! pixci /• and howe he 
feyned him siclie & lo haue bin Robbed of all that he bad and bowe he cosooed tbe 



* Staunton thinks that this was 'some noted vagabond, whose nickname has not 
ne down to us correctly.' Halliwell gives it ' roll piiei ' and Collier ' Coll Pipci,* 
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por man of all his money, and after cam to the shep sbcr" with ■ pedlera packe 4 
there coioned ihem Again of all their money And howe he chaoged appairelt wt 
(he Kinge of bomia his sonn. and ihea howe he luroed Courtiar iSc / beware of Iniil- 
inge feined beggars or fawninge fellouse.' 

The laik \f, iiractitally finished. There is but one voice, Hunter's, which will not 
join in assent. All but he agree in Ibe belief thai Thi IVintn's Tale is one of 
Shakespeare's latest plays and that Forman gives us the earliest, positive, downward 
limit. But before turning to Hunter, ll is necessary lo refer to a contribntion to the 
discussion which bore its influence for over forty yeais, until in 1 86S it wu pronounced 
in whole or in part, a forgery. 

In 184Z, Peter Cunningham edited, for Tki Shakcsptare Sociily, Extratls /rem 
(he AccBunli of tke Kaieh at Court during the reigns of Eliiabelh and James, 
Selections from these ■ Accounts,' made by Malone, were published in Ibe Vaii- 
orum of l8ai (iii, 360-409J, and at the close of the list, which was reslricled to the 
titles of plays only, and did not include the sundry expenses, and furlbennore ended 
wilb the year 15K8, Mai^ne remarks: ' There is no subsequent Revels Account in 
' the reign of Queen Elizabeth now eitanl.' Cunningham reprinted the entire Ac- 
counts, and, moreover, alleged tbal be had discovered two additional hooks. Cook 
XII. and liook Xlll. covering the years 1604 and 1611-12 respectively. In Book 
XII. there are the records of no less than eight performances of Shakespeare's plays, 
and in Book XIII. there are two, whereof one slates that there was acted by ■ The 

• King's players" on 'The 5th of Nouember [l6li] : A play called y« winters nighle 

■ Tayle.' The original MS from which Cunningham printed his Book XII. has been 
pronounced a foi^iy.f But in regard to that from which Book XIII. was printed, 
ofHnions seem lo vary; Halliwell-Pkili.ipps, in bis Oullims (p. 194, 5th ed,), 
acccpis as genuine the item in regard to the performance of Tht Winter' t Tale, just 
quoted, while Dvce and Fleav reject the whole list as spurious, the latter [Hill, ef 
tke Stage, p. 174) maintains, by dates and companies of Playen, that the record of 
the performances is utterly false. Luckily a performance of TAt Winter's Tale in 
November, 1611, bos no bearing, in the present instance, on the date of composition, 
inasmuch as Dr Forman wilnesaed a performance of il six months previously. 

.So much for (his unsavory subject. We now turn to HuDIer, whose remarks are 
always entitled to respect. 

Joseph Hunter (New Illml. 1,413) is 'very much inclined' to give an early 
date to the present play, ' Nothing can be clearer," he says, ' than thai the mere fact 
' that Forman witnessed the perfonnance in 1611 is no proof whatever tbs( the play 
' had not been written and performed many years before. He saw also about the 
' same lime Macbeth. King Richard the Second, and CymMine ; and yet no person 

• will, I conceive, be disposed lo contend that these plays were written and first per- 
■formed in l6loor 1611. . . . We do not know from anything else that Forman has 

■ written that he was one of those who never visit the theatre eicepl on first nights; 
' but we do know that ploys which were noi new were performed at Court , . . thcre- 

■ fore, that A IVinh^i Tale was performed at Court on November 5. r6ll [This was 

■ wridcn before Cunningham's forgery bad been delected] is no proof whatever thai 

* Sheep-sheaiiag. 

I For a full account of these forged Keveit Boekt and the attendant mitlxvf, see 
Olkelia, pp. 351-355. and Tke Timptst, pp. 380, 395, of the present edition. 
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' it was Ihea ■ new play, nor does it raiie Ihe slightest probability in that direction. 
'. . . The inlemal evideace Tor date is, indeed, exceedingly slight; of which no 
'better proof can be giw t*«"i it's gfs" discordancy of the coaimentatore on this 

* point.' The reason Tor a lale date (drawn from Sic Henry Herbert's Register) by 
Malone, vit. : that Sir George Bucli was Master of the Revels from October, 1610, 
until May, i6j2-, and that Sir George Buck must, therefore, have licensed Tie tVin- 
lir'i TaU between October, l6io, when be was appointed to ofiice, and May, I61I, 
when Fortnan saw ii, ' appears decisive,' sayfl Hunter. ' but it only appeara so,' for 
from the Stationets' Registers we have proof that Sir George Buck began to license 
long before October, 1610-, thus he licensed The Fieirt on or before May 6, t&o6 ; 
in June, 1607, Chapman's Btissy Damboise. etc. ' The at^ment for the late dale of 
' The WtHttt's TaU drawn from the date of Sir George Buck's appointment to office 
' is, I submit, untenable. [See Halliwell's remarks on this subject, given above.] 

' On the whole I should incline very much to Chalmers's opinion, slight as the 
' itldications are. and place this play in near succession to Taielfth Nighl, and not 
' later than i6d| or 1602. If its having been licensed by Sir George Buck compel 
' us lo look for a later date, I should place it about the lime of the Gunpowder Plot, 
' 1606 (a year in which we know thai Sir George Buck did license plays), the passage 

* about striking anointed kings admitting so easily of being construed into an intended 
■ allusion to that dreadful conspiracy.' 

By way of recapitntalion, the various items of inlemal evidence ore as follows : 

Walpole: veiled compliment to Queen Elizabeth. 

Capkll : Song : ' Get you hence, for I roust go.' 

Blackstone; ' If I could lind enample 

Of thousands, that had struck anointed kings,' etc. 

Malone ; ' hut one Puritan amongst them,' etc. 

CHALMBkS : ■ Thou might'st bespice a cup,' etc. Leontes heirless. 

Collier : Different treatment in The Tem/csl \a reference to the Exposure lo the 
Sea. 

Among the itemE of internal eviJenit are to be bcluded the general belief that 
the condensed, parenthetical, involved style of the play points to late composition, 
and the Metrical Tests. 

The eilemal eviJence is as follows : 

Beo Jonson's ridicule in his Bartholomew Fair. 

Sir Henry Herbert's O^ee-beak. 

Dr Simon Fomutn's Note-ifok. 

To recapitulate, chronologically: — 

Capell (1767) ■ heivieea Hen. VIII. and The Tempeit, 1613 

Walpole (1768) before 1603 

Malone (1778) 1594 

(1790) '*<»♦ 

" 1613 

Chalmeks (1799) itei 

Drake (i^t?) • - - • written at close of 1610, perfoniied t6ll 

Mausnb (tSai) end of i6io,or beginningof l6it 

Campbell (1S3S) i6tt 

Knight (1840) 1611 
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Collier i, ii (1842-58) autumn and winter of i6io-i6ii 

Hunter (1^45) ^^^ ^^^'^^ ^^^ *^' ^^ ^^* 

Gervinus (1849) 16x1 

Singer ed. ii (1856) 1611 

R. G. White (1857) 16x1 

Halliwell (1859) winter of 1610-1611 

Staunton (1864) autumn and winter of 16 10-16 11 

Dyce (1866) . . cannot be assigned to a much earlier period than 1 611 

Keightley (1867) not earlier than 1610 

Ward (1875) »6io 

furnivall (1877) 161 1 

Stokes (1878) 1610, 1611 

RoLFE (1880) 1611 

Hudson (1880) 1611 

Fleay (1886) early in 1610 

Deighton (1889) 1611 
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At this late day it is quite impossible to decide to whom the credit is to be given 
of having first detected the source whence Shakespeare derived the plot of The Win- 
ter's Tale. GiLDON, in his Remarks on the Plays of Shakespeare (p. 336), observes 
that this * Tale is taken from an old story book of Dorastus and Fawnia.^ RowE, in 
his Account of the Life of Shakespeare (p. xxvii), says: ^The Winter^ 5 Tale ... is 

* taken from an old Book, called The Delectable History of Dorastus and Fawnia.^ 
Both of these remarks were printed in the same year, 1709; the question of priority, 
therefore, if it be of the slightest interest, must be left undecided. 

Collier : * As early as the year 1588, Robert Greene printed a tract called Pan- 

* dosto : The Triumph of Time^ better known as The History of Dorastus and Faw- 

* nia^ the title it bore in some of the later copies. As far as we now know, it was 

* not reprinted until 1607, and a third impression appeared in 1609; it afterwards 

* went through many editions ; but it seems not unlikely that Shakespeare was di- 

* rected to it, as a proper subject for dramatic representation, by the third impression, 

* which came out the year before we suppose him to have commenced writing his 

* IVinter's Tale. How long [the Novel] continued popular may be judged from the 

* fact that it was printed as a chap-book as recently as the year 1735, when it was 

* called The Fortunate Lovers ; or the History of Dorastus^ Prince of Sicily ^ and of 

* Fawnia^ only daughter and heir to the King of Bohemia.' 

Dyce (Greene's fVorkSy ed. 1831, p. liii) : * To those who may read the Novel for 

* the first time, having a previous acquaintance with the play of Shakespeare, — and 

* to what reader is it altogether unknown ? — the former will appear cold and uninter- 

* esting on a recollection of the marvellous truth and reality of the latter. But Pan- 

* dosto is far from a contemptible production ; if portions of it are disfigured by bad 

* taste and coarseness of feeling, there are also portions composed in a very pleasing 

* and affecting manner. The story, there is every reason to believe, was the inven- 

* tion of Greene.* [See Caro, infra. — Ed.] 

Inasmuch as the Novel of Dorastus and Fawnia is reprinted on the following 
21 
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pages, a comparison of it with The Winter's Tale is needless. Words or phrases 
in it which seem to have remained in Shakespeare's memory are frequently re- 
ferred to in the foregoing Commentary ; more copious references are placed in the 
margin of the Reprint, whereby the student can see for himself the extent to which 
Shakespeare was indebted to Greene, — an interesting and not unprofitable exam- 
ination. Delius, in many words which somewhat darken counsel, has made a 
comparison of the Novel and the drama; it is to be found in the Shakespeare Jahr- 
huchy XV, 22-43. 

It is nowhere denied that Greene's Novel is the direct source of The Winter's 
Tale. One indirect source has been brought forward, however, which, not impossibly, 
supplied the germ of this story, hitherto supposed to be entirely of Greene's own 
invention. (See Dyce, supra.) 

J. Caro {Englische Studien^ 1878, Bd. ii, hft. i, s. 167) gives a tragic narrative from 
a Lithuanian MS of the i6th century, of which I here give briefly the outlines as 
follows : Semovit, the Elder, duke of Masovia, some time after the death of his wife, 
fell desperately in love with a daughter of the duke of Mtinsterberg, the beautiful 
Ludomila, and married her. She was a paragon of every virtue, and their happi- 
ness was unbounded. In an evil hour, a wicked, lying woman slanderously told 
Ludomila's sister and her sister's husband that Ludomila had been unfaithful, and 
named, as her guilty partner, a highly honoured courtier and cup-bearer, named 
Dobek. This story finally reached the ears of Semovit, who, in a fit of desperate 
frenzy, threw his wife into prison ; but when he dispatched officers for Dobek it was 
found that Dobek had gone on a pilgrimage with an aged priest. While in prison 
Ludomila gave birth to a son, whom Semovit commanded one of his old retainers to 
kill secretly. Shortly after Ludomila was suffocated with fumes of charcoal. A 
daughter of Semovit by his first wife having learned that the infant had not been 
killed by the old retainer, but had been entrusted to an old woman, succeeded in 
stealing the child, and brought him up secretly in her own castle, in Stettin, in a 
style befitting his rank. About seven years after the death of Ludomila, word was 
brought to Semovit that the cup-bearer, Dobek, had returned from the Holy Land and 
was living in Prussia. Semovit succeeded in enticing him to Masovia, and he was 
brought in chains into the presence of the Duke, who, beside himself with rage at the 
sight, struck the ill-starred youth on the head with a mace ; executioners hurried him 
from the spot and he was immediately torn asunder by horses. But this cruel deed 
revealed, not only the innocence of Ludomila, but also that of the cup-bearer ; it was 
discovered that Dobek had been a woman in disguise. Further investigations revealed 
that the poor young girl was the daughter of a divine, who had brought her up as a 
boy, and in his old age had taken her with him to the Holy Land, where he died, and 
his daughter had returned to her home only to meet with a horrible and unmerited 
death. 

The shock of this discovery proved almost fatal to Semovit's health and his 
reason. To add, if possible, to his bitter repentance, a monk disclosed to him that 
the wicked author of the original slander had, on the news of the death of Ludomila, 
fallen into a lethargy from which she had just awakened (as Caro remarks, the syn- 
cope must have lasted seven years), and on her death-bed had begged the monk to 
make known to Semovit the baseless falsehood she had knowingly uttered. Semovit 
erected a magnificent tomb to his wife and enriched all churches. To calm his grief 
he paid a visit to his daughter in Stettin. At the entrance to his daughter's palace, he 
was met by a boy of dazzling beauty, who bade him welcome in a charming speech. 
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Before he could recoTer from his astonishmcot, his daoghler took ihe young Heniy 
by the hand, and falling bI bcr father's feet ditclosed the whole story of Henry's tnrtb 
ftod abduction. The duke, deeply moved, reci^nised his own features in those of the 
boy. and from that moment Henry became his favorile child. To show to HenveD 
bis deep repentance for his unparalleled cruelly to Ludoinila and 10 Dobelt, he destined 
Henry for the church, 

Caro is moderate in his (laims for this Mory as the prototype of Tht tVinUr'j Tail. 
He Rnds in the Delphic oracle a reminiscence of Ihe priestly revelation of Ludomila's 
chastity; that both Dobelc and Camillo were cup-bearers he considers noteworthy, 
and that the tearing to pieces of Aaligoous by the bear reminds us of the tearing of 
Doljek to pieces by the horses, and, finally, that the zeal and actions of Semoril'a 
daughter irresistibly recall Paulina. However weak we may find these parallels, in 
his geaeial conclusions we can all agree with the learned historian. It is by DO 
means his intention to deny chat Greene's slory is the source whence Shakespeare 
borrowed his materials; he wishes merely to suggest Ibal the tragic and romantic 
story of Semovil might have found its way to England and been told by some of the 
followers of Anne of Bohemia, Richard the Second's Queen, to whom it must have 
been fainiliBr,or it might have been learned in the intercourse with Ru&iia and North- 
ern Prussia, which sprang up in Richard's reign, and might thus eventually fonn the 
germ of Greene's Navel. 

It bos been assefted {most sloutly, I think, by J. L. Klein) that there is an 
■fiinlly between Tit If'tHler'! Tale and Lope's El Marmtil de Felisarde. K1.HIN 
(Cachichle des Dr., x, 494) altinas thai there is a remarkable siniilarity between the 

Let the reader judge : Felisardo, who passes as the son of noble parents, and is a 
student, wins the love of Elisa, the daughter of an Alcalde, and, at last, ibe consent 
of her father to their marriage. It turns out, however, that Felisardo is a natural son 
of the king, who. by the death of bis lawful heir, is obliged either to recall Felisardo 
or to die heirless. Accordingly the King sends an Admiral to bring the young man 
to Court. It now appears that Elisa has a twin brother, Celioi and Ihe resemblance 
of these twins to each other is so exact that when (he Alcalde wished to lit out Celio 
as a page to the Court, be takes Etisa by mistake, and dispatches her, dressed in boy's 
clothes, as a page to Felisardo. A marriage is arranged between Felisardo and the 
daughter of the Admiral, but the young prince will not listen to il, and, on the advice 
of his merry servant, Tristan, feigns himself in love with a marble statue in the gar- 
den,.and to such an extreme did he carry this feigned fascination that at last, to save 
bim from drooping into his tomb, Ibe King consented thai he should wed the statue. 
Of course, Elisa was dressed up as the statue 1 whereupon the King was obliged to 
keep his word and sanction the marriage. 

After listening 10 this, we may assuredly say, in Johnsonian phrase, ' lei ns bear 

• no more ■ of El Marmol df Felisardo as a source of The Winter's Tn/e. 

W. Carew Hazlitt, in his Reprint of Collier's Shakeipeart'i Library, observes 
that 'there is little doubl that, in writing the H'iiUer's Tale, (he author had also an 
' eye lo Gascoigne's paraphrase of the Piimiiiiz of Euripides, prcscnled at Gray's 
' Inn in 1566, and printed in the works of that interesting old Maker, 1573, IS75i 
' 1587, and as edited in 1869-70. As regards the characler of Aulolycus, it is a 
' mailer for speculation whether Shakespeare had not in bis recollection that eilra- 
■ ordinarily curious produclion by Thomas Newbery, The Book of Dives Fragmalictu, 

• 1563, repeated in Mr Ilulh's Fugitivt TraeU, 1875." 
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The ' copy ' used for the foUowiog Reprint of Greene's Navil is W, Carew 
Hazlitt'B Reprint of Collier's Shakrsptart Library. The origmal is dated 1588; 
' the only known copy of this edition,' says Collier. ' is in the British Museum ; but it 
' is defective in one place, and we have necessEiily been compelled to complete our 
' impression from a later copy. Whether the story were the invention of Greene, or 
' whether, as was not unusual with him, he adopted it from a foreign language, Can- 
' not be now ascertained ; but it is not known abroad in any other fonn than that in 
' wbich it has been received from this country.' ■ Kobert Greene,' says Collier else- 
where, in his /nlroduclitm to the Reprint, ' was a man who possessed all the advan- ' 
' tages of education ; he was a gracluate of both Universities, he was slLiUed in ancient 
' learning and in modem languages, he had, besides, a prolilic imagination, a lively 
' and elegant fancy, and a grace of expression rarely exceeded ; yet let any person 
' well acquainted with The IVinlfr's Tatt read the novel of Pandosto, upon which it 
' was founded, and he will be struck at once with the vast pre-eminence of Shake- 
' speare, and with the admirable manner in which he has converted materials supplied 
' by another to bis own use.' 

To save space the Address ' to the Gentlemen Readers,' and Tie Epistli Dtdi- 
eatarit have been omitted. The Title reads as follows : — 

PANDOSTO. I HTHE TRIUMPH | OF TIME. 1 »'HERE,t/ ,sD,scouErtED \ 
by a pleafant Hiflorie, that although by the meanes | oC sinitler fonune. Truth may 
be concea ] led yet by Time in /pighl of fortune it \ is mcfl manifejlly reuealtd, \ 
Plea/ant for age to auoyde drmefie tkoughtes, \ profitable for youth to eschue other 
wanton | paslimes, and bringing to both a de \ fired conlenl. | Temporis iilia veritaa. | 
^ Sy Robert Greene, Maisler of Artes | in Cambridge. | Omne tulit punctum qui 
miscuit vtile dulci. | Imprinted at London by 7'Aemas Onein for TAemai \ Cadman, 
dwelling at the Signe of the Bible. \ neere vnto the North doore of Paules, ] 1588. 

The Historic of Dorastus and Fawnia. 



AMONG al the passions wherewith humane mindes are perplexed, there is none 
that so gallelh with rcsllesse despight, as the infectious soars of lealousie : fur 
all other griefes are eyther to bee appeased with sensible perswasions, to be cured with 
wholesome counsel, to be relieved in want, or by tract of time to be wome out, (leal- 
ousie only excepted) which is so sawsed with suspitious doubtes, and pinching mis- 
trust, that whoso seekes by friendly counsaile to rase out this hellish passion, it foorth- 
with Euspectelh that he geveth this advise to cover his owne guiltinesse. Yea. who so 
is payncd with this restlesse torment doubteth all, dystrusleth him-selfe, is alwayes 
frosen with feare, and fired with suspilion, liaving that wherein consistelh all his joy 
to be the breeder of bis miserie. Yea. it is such a heavy enemy to that holy estate 
of matrimony, sowing lietweene the married couples such deadly seeds of secret 
haired, as Love being once rased out by Sjiialiirul distrust, (here oft cnsueth liloudy 
revenge, as this ensuing Hyslorie manifestly prooveth ; wherein P.tndosto (furiously 
incensed by canselesse lealousiel procured the death of his most loving and loyall 
wife, and bis owne eniilcsse sorrow and misery. 

In the Countrey of Bohemia there raygned a King called Pandosto. whose for- 
ttmate successe in warres against his foes, and bountifull curtesie towordes his friendes 
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in peace, made him to be greatly Teared and loved of all men. This Pandosto had 
to Wife a Ladie called Bellaria. by birtb royall, learned by educBlion, faire by nature, 
by vertuea famous, so that it was hard lo judge whether her beautie, fortune, or verlue, 
wanne the greatest commendations. These Iwo liucked ti^ether in perfect love, led 
[faeir lives with such furtunate content, that their Siibjecls greatly rejoyced lo see Iheir 
quiet disposition. They had not beene married long, but Fortune (willine to increase 
their happines) lent them a soane, so adorned with the gifts of nature, as the perfec- 
tion of the Childc greatly augmented the love of (he parentes, and the joys of their 
commons; in so much that the Bohemians, to shewe their inward joyes by outwards 
actions, made Bone-firea and triumphs throughout all the Kingdome. appointing Juslcs 
and Tumeyes for the hononr of their young Prince ; whether resoried not onely his 
Noblu, but also diven Kings and Princes which were his neighbouca, willing to 
ahewe their fnendsiiip they ought to Faodosto, and to win fame and g!ory by theu- 
proweBse and valour. Pandosto. whose minde was fraught with princely liberality, 
entertayned the Kings, Princes, and noble men with such submisse curtesie and mi^- 
nificil bounty, that they all sawe bow willing he was lo gratilic their good wile, mak- 
ing a feast for Subjects, which continued by the space of tweniie dayes; all which 
time the Juslea and Tutneys were kept to the great content both of the Lordes and 
Ladies there present. Tliis sotemne tryumph being once ended, the assembly, taking 
their leave of I'andosto and Beliaria; the young wnne (who was called Garinter) 
was nursed up in the house to the great joy and content of the patents. 

Fonune envious of such happy successe, willing lo shewe some signe of her in- 
conslBDcie. turned her wheele, and darkued their bright sunne of prosperitie, with the 
inistie cloudes of mishap and misery. For it so happened that Egistus, King of 
Sycilia, who in his youlh had bene brought up with Pandosto, desirous lo shewe that 
neither tracte of time, nor distance of place could diminish Ihelr former friendship, 
provided a navie of rhipa. and sayled into Bohemia to visile his old friend and com- 
panion, who hearing of bis atrivall, went himselfe in person, and his wife Beliaria, 
accompanied with a great Iraine of Lords and Ladies, 10 meet EglStuE : and espying 
him. alighted from his hctse, embraced him very lovingly, protesting that nothing in 
the world could have happened more acceptable to him then his comming, wish- 
ing his wife to welcome his olde friend and acquaintance: who (to shewe how 
she liked him whom ber husband loved) tntertayned bim with such familiar curtesie, 
as Egistua perceived himselfe lo bee verie well welcome. After ihey had thus saluted 
and embraced eche other, they mounted againe on horsebacke and rode towards the 
the Citie, devising and recounting, howe being children they had passed 
their youth in friendety pasUmes : where, by the meanes of the Cill^i 
Egistus was receyved with triumphs and showes in such sort, that he marvelled how 
on so small a warning they coulde make such preparation. 

Passing the Blreeles thus with such rare sighles, they rode on to the Pallace, where 
Pandosto eniertoined EBiilui and hia Sycilian* with such banqueting and aumptuoui 
cheare, so royally, as they all hod cause to commend his princely hberality; yea, tbe 
rerie basest slave ihat was knowne to come from Sycilia was used with such curtesie, 
that Egistus might easily perceive bow both hee and his were honored for his frieodei 
sake. Beliaria (who in her time was the Hover of curtesie), wilting to show how 
nnfaynedly shee looved her husband by hia friends inlerlainement, used him likewise 
to familiarly that her countenance bewraied how her minde was affected lownrdei 
him : oftentimes comming her selfe into his bed chamber, to see that nothing should 
be amis to mislike bim. This boneit familiarity increased dayly more and more be- 
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Traylor for bewraying bis Maisteis counsaile. bul to thinlie tbat be did it for cod- 
science: hoping tbit altbougb his Maister inflamed with rage, or iDceoied by lome 
linister reported, or tlanderom tpeecbes, had imagined such csuselesse mitchiefe : yet 
when time sboultl pucifie his aQget, and Iry those tBlebearera but flattering Parasites, 
then be would count bim as a (nithfull Scruant tbal wilb sucb core bul kept his Mais- 
leis crediLe. Egistus bad not fully beard Franion tell forth his talc, bul a quaking 
feare possessed all his limmes, thinking thai there was some treason wrought, and 
tiiat FtanioB did bul shaddow his craft with these falw coloure; wherefore he began 
to wa>:e in choUer. and saide that he doubted not Fandosto, aitb he was his frii^nd, 
and Ibere had never as yet becne any breacb of amity : be bad not sought to invade 
his lands, to conspire with hie enemies, to disiwadcbis Subjects from tbeir allegeaoce; 
but in word and thought he rested his at all tirocB : he knew not therefore any cause 
that should moove Pandoslo to seeke his death, but suspected it to be a compacted 
knavery of the Bohemians to briog the King and him to oddes. 

Franion staying bim the middst of bis lalke, told him, (hat to dally with Princes 
was with the swannes to sing against iheir death, and (hat if (he Bohemians had io- 
tended any such miscbiefe, i[ might have beene heller brought to passe tiieo by re- 
vealing tbe Gonspiracie: therefore his Majesty did ill to misconstrue of his good 
meaning, silh bis intent was to hinder treason, not to become a traylor ; and (0 Con- 
tinne bis promises, if it pleased bla Majestic to Hy into Sicilla for tbe tafcgarde of bis 
life, bee would goe with him, and if then he found not such a practise to be pre- 
tended, let his imagined trencherie be repayed with most monstrous torments. Egis- 
tus heating ihe solemne protcstalion of Franion, beganne to consider, tlial in Love 
and Kingdomes, neither failh, nor lawe is to bee respected ; doubtuig that I'andoslo 
thought by his dealh to destroy his men, and with speedy warre to Invade Sycilia. 
These and such doubles throughly weyghed, he gave gieat ihankes lo Franion, prom- 
ising if hee might with life relume lo Syracuse, tbal bee would create him a Duke in 
Sycilia t craving his Counsell bow hee might escape out of the Couolrie. Franion, 
who having some small skill in Navigalion, was well acquainted with the Ports and 
havens, and knew every daunger in tbe Sea, joining in counsell with the Mail 
Egistus Navie, rigged all their ships, and selling them a flote, let them lie at anchor, 
lo be in Ihe more rendines, when lime and winde should serve- 
Fortune although blind, yet by chaunce favouring ibis jusi cause, sent Ihem wiihtn 
six dayes a good gale of winde; which Franion seeing fit for their purpose, lo put 
Pandnslo oul of suspilion, the night before they should sayle, he went to bim, and 
promised, that the neKt day he wold put the device in practise, for he had got such 
a forcible poyson, as tbe very smell thereof n'old procure suddajn death. Pandoalo 
was joyfull lo heare this good newes. and Ihoughl every houre a day, till be might be 
gUilled with bloudy revenge; but his suit had but ill success*. For Egitlus fearing 
that delay might brcede danger, and willing thai the grass should not be cut from 
under his feete, taking bagge and baggage, by tbe hclpe of Franion, 
' ' conveied bimselfc and his men out of a posleroe gale of the Cillie, 
so secrelly and speedily that without any suspilion ihey got to the Sea shoare ; 
where, with many a bilter curse taking their leave of Bohemin, they wenl abooid. 
Weigbing iheir Anchors and hoisting sayle, Ihey passed as foal as wind and sea would 
permit towards Sycilia; Egislus being a joyfull man that he had safely past sucU 
treacherous perils. But as they were quietly floating on the sen. so Pandoslo and bil 
Cittitens were in an oproare ; for seeing that the Sycilians irilhoul taking Iheir leave, 
were 6ed away by night, the Bohemians feared aome treason, and Ihe King ibought 
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Egiita« i*u Dot onely honoured of bis owae people by obedience, but also loved of 
the Bohcmiaiii for his curiesie. And that if he now should, without toy just or 
manifest cause, poyson bim, il would not onely be a great dishonour to bis Majeslie, 
and a meanes to son perpelunll eomily betweeo the Sj'dlians and the liabeinians, 
but also his owne subjects would repine at such treacherous cruelty. These and such 
like pcrewBsions of FranJoo (for so was his Cup-bearer called) could no whit prevaile 
to disswade him from his divellish eoterpriie : but remainiog resolute in bis deler- 
minatioa (his fury so lired with rage, as il could not be appeased with reason) he 
began wllh bitter taunts to take up bis man, and to lay before him It 
baites; preferment and death; saying ihol if he would poyson Egis- 
tus, he would advance him to high dignities: if he refused to doe it of an obsti- 
nate nuinde, no lonare should be loo great to requite his disobedience. Franion, 
seeing thai to perswade Pandosto any more, was hul to strive against the streams, 
consented, as soonc as an opportunity would give him leave, to dispnicb Egiatus: 
wherewith Pandosto remained soraewhal satisfied, hopiug now he should be fully 
revenged of such misttusled injuries, intending also as soon as Egistus was dead, to 
give his wife a sop of the same sawce, and so be rid of those which were the cause 
of hii resiles sorrow. While Ihus he lived in ihis hope, Franion being secret in hit 
chamber, began to mcdilale with himsclfe In these terms. 

Ah Franion, treason is loved of many, but ihe Traitor hated of all ; unjust offence* 
may for a lime escape without danger, bul never without revenge. Thou an servant 
to a King, aod must obey at command; yel Franion, against law and conscience, it 
is not good 10 resist a tyrant wilh armes, nor lo please an unjust King with ol>edience. 
What shall thou doe ? Folly refused gold, and freniie preferment : wisdorae aeeketh 
after dignity, and counaeil keepeth forgaine, Egistus is b stranger lo thee, and Pan- 
doslo thy Soveraigne : thou hast lilile Cause to respect the One, and oughtcst lo have 
great care to obey the other. Thinke this Franion, ihat a pound of gold is worth a 
tunne of I>ead, great gifts are little Gods : and preferment to a menne man is a whet- 
stone lo courage; there is nothing sweeter than promotion, nor lighter then report: 
care not then though most count thee a traitor, so all call thee rich. Dignity (Franion) 
advnunceth thy poslerilie, and evil report can bul hurt Ihy selfe. Know this, where 
Eagles builde. Falcons may prey ; where Lyons haunt, Foxes may sleale. Kings are 
knowne lo commaund, servants are blaraclesse 10 consent : feore not Ihou ihcn lo lift 
at Egislus. Pandosto shall beare Ihe burthen. Yea but Franion. conscience is s worme 
that ever bitelh. hut never ceaseth : that which is rubbed wilh the stone Galaclites 
will never bee hoi. Flesh dipped in the Sea /TCgeura will never bee swecle: the 
hearbe Trigion beejng once bit with an Aspis, never growelh, 
science once slayned with innocent blood, is alwaies tyed lo a 
morse. Prefer Ihy tonteni before riches, and a cleare minde before dignity; so 
beeing poore, thou shall have rich peace, or else rich, thou shall enjoy dis(]uiel. 
Franion having muttered out these or such like words, seeing either be mult die 
with a cleare minde, or live with a spotted conscience, he v'as so cumbred with divert 
cogitations that bee could take do rest ; untill al lost he determined 10 breake the 
matter to Egislns ; but fearing ihal the King should eylher suspect or beare of such 
mailers, be concealed Ihe device till opportunitie would permit him lo reveale [t. 
I.ingring thus in doubtfuU feare, in an evening he went lo Fgislus lodging, and de- 
sirous lo breake with him of certaine affaires Ihal touched Ihe King, after all were 
Commaunded out of the Chamber, Franion made manifest ihe whole conspiracje 
which Pandosto had devised ^aiosl him, desiring Egistus not to account him ■ 
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Tnyior Tor bewraying hU Maisters counsaile, but to thmke that he did it for c«n- 
Kience : hoping that although bia MuiEler infliLtned with rsge, or incensed bj some 
sinister repones, or slenderoiis speeches, bad imagined such causelesse mischieCe : fet 
when time should paciRc his anger, and try those talebearera but flattering Parasites, 
(ben he would count him a£ b faithfull Seniant that witli such care had kept his Mais- 
teis ctedile, Egistus had not fully heard FranioD lell forth his tale, but a quaking 
feare possessed all his limmes. thinking that there was some treason wrought, and 
that Franloo did but sliaddow his craft with these false colours; wherefore be began 
lo woic in choUer, and saide that be doubled not Pandosto, sitb he was bis friend, 
and there had never as yet beene any breach of amity ; he had not sought lo inrade 
his lands, to conspire with his enemies, lo disawade his Subjects from their allegeance ; 
but in word and thought be rested his at all times : he knew not therefore any cause 
that siiDuld moove Pandosto to seeke bis death, but suspected it to be a compacted 
knavery of the Bohemians to bring the King and him to oddes. 

Franion slaying him the middst of his talke, told him, that to dally with Princes 
was with tlic swanncs to sing against their death, and that if the Bohemians had in- 
teoded any such mischiefe, it might have beene better brought lo passe then by re- 
vealing the conspiracie : therefore his Majesty did ill lo misconstrue of his good 
meaning, silh bis intent was to binder treason, not to become a traytor; and to con- 
linne bis promises, if it pleased his Majeslie lo fly into Sicilia for the safegarde of his 
life, hee would goe with him, and if then he found nol such a practise to be pre- 
tended, let his imagined treacheric be repayed with most monstrous lormcnls. Egis- 
tua bearing the solemne protestalion of Franion, beganne to consider, that in Love 
and Kingdomes, neither fsith, nor lawe is to bee respected : doubting that Pandosto 
thought by his dealh to destroy his men, and with speedy warre lo invade Sycilta. 
These and such doubles throughly weyghed, he gave great thankes to Franion, prom- 
ising if hee might with life relame to Syracnsa, thai hee would creale him a Duke in 
Sycilia ; craving his &}unseil how iiee might escape out of ibe Counlrie. Franion, 
who having some small skill in Navigation, was well acquainted with the Potts and 
havens, and knew every daunger in the Sea, joyning in counsell with the Maisler of 
Egistus Navie, rigged all iheir sbips, and setting them a flote, lei them lie at anchor, 
to be in the more readines, when lime and winde should serve. 

Fortune although blind, yet by chaunce favouring this just cause. Sent Ihera wilhin 
six dares a good gale of winde ; which Franion seeing fit for their purpose, lo put 
Pandosto out of suspltion, the night before they should floyle. he went lo him, and 
promised, Ihnl the next day he wold put the device in practise, for he had got such 
a forcible poyson, as the very smell thereof wold procure anddnin death, i'andosto 
was joyfull to heare this good newea, and thought every houre a day, till he might be 
glinted with bloudy revenge ; but his suit had but ill successe. For Egistus fearing 
that delay might breede danger, and willing that the grass sbonld not be cut from 
under his fecte. taking b^ge and baggage, by the bcipe of Franion, 
■ conveied himsclfe and his men out of a posleme gale of the Cillie. 

so secrelly and speedily that without any suspilior they got to the Sea shoare; 
where, with many a bitler curse taking Ibeir leave of Bohemia, they went aboord. 
Weighing Iheir Anchors and hoisting sayle, they passed as fnsl as wind and sea would 
permit towards Sycilia: F^stus being a joyfull man that he had safely past soch 
treacherous perils. But as ihey were <iuLetly floaling on the sea, so Pandosto and bis 
Cittiiens were in an oproare ; for seeing that the Sycilians without taking their leave, 
were fled away by night, the Bohemians feared some treason, and the King thought 
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that wilhont queslion his suspilion was Inie, seeing tbe Cup bean 
the sura of bi» secrel pretence. Wheteapoti lie begHE 10 imagme ili,-il 
Franion and his wife Ilellaria had conspired with E)tislU£, and timt ' 
the Tervent aflecliDn shee bate him, wu the oiie1<r meanei of his Secret dcpBilure ; ia 
£0 much that incensed with fBtje. he commnuiided ihat his wife ahoold be carried 
slraighl to prison, unlill ibey heard further of his pleasure. The Guarde unwilliBg to 
lay their hands one such a vertuous Ptineesse, and yet fearing ihe Kings furj-, weal 
^ery sorrowfull lo fulfill iheir charge; cumming to the Queenes lodg- 
ing, they found her playing with her youg sonne Garinler! unto whom 
with tearea doing the message, Bellaria astonished at such a hard censure, and find- 
ing her eleere conscience a sure advocate to pleade in her cause, went to ihe prison 
most willingly : where with sijjhcs and tearcs shee past away the time, till she might 
come to her Iriall. 

liul Taadoslo who«e reason was suppressed with rage, and whose unliridled follie 
was incensed with fury: seeing Franion had bewrayed his secrets, and that Egistus 
might well be niyled on. but not revenged : determined to wraakc all 
bis wrath on poore Bellaria. He therefore caused a generall procla- 
mation to be made through all his Realme, ihal Ihe Queene and Egislu« had by 
(he heipe of Franloo, not oDely committed must incestuous adultery, but also bad 
conspired the Kings death ; whereupon the Traitor Franion was fled away with 
Egistus, and Bellaria was most justly imprisoned. This proclan 
bcmg once blazed through the country, allliough the vcrtuous disposi- 
tion of Ihe Queene did halfe discredit the contents, yet the suddalne and speedy 
passage of Egistus, and Ihe Kcret departure of Franion, induced them (the circnin- 
stances throughly considered) to ihinke that both the prockmation was true, and the 
King greatly injured: yet tbey pilyed her case, as sorrowful that so good a Lady 
should he crossed with sucli adverse fortune. But the King, whose restlesse rage 
would remit no pilly, thought that although he might sufficiently requite bis wives 
falshood with the bitter plague of pinching penury, yet his minde should never be 
glutted with revenge, till he might have fit lime and opportunity to repay the treach- 
ery of Egistus with a lotall injury. But a curst Cow hnlh odenlimes short homes, 
and a willing minde bat a weake arm. For Pandosto although he felt that revenge 
was a spune to warre, and that envy alwaies profferelh Steele, yet he saw. that 
Egistus was not onely of great puissance and prowesse to withstand him, 
but had also many Kings of his alliance to ayde him, if neede should ' ' 
serve : lor he married the Emperoun daughter of Russia. I'hese and the like Con- 
siderations something daunted Pandosto his courage, so that b«e was 
content rather 10 put up a manifest injurie with peace, then hunt after 
revenge, dishonor and losse ; iJetcrmira'ng since Egistus had escaped 
scot-free, that Bellaria should pay for all at an unreasonable price. ' ' 

Remaymng thus resolute in bis determination, Bellaria continuing still in prison 
and hearing the contents of the Proclamation, knowing that her minde was never 
touched with such affection, nor that Egistus had ever offered her such dlscurlcsie. 
would gladly have come to her answere, that both shee might have knowne her just 
accusers, and cleared her selfe of that guiltlesse crime. 

But Pandosto was so inflamed with rage, and infected with Jelousie, as he would 
not vouchsafe to heare her, nor admit any just excnse \ so lhat shee was faine to make 
a vertue of her neede and with patience lo beare those heavic injuries. As thus shee 
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quicke vilh childe : which as eoone as she fell stiire ia ber body, she burst forth into 
bidcr teares, eiclaymlng agaitiEt fortune in iheee Cermcs. 

Ala£, Bellaria, how iDrortuniLle art tbou, because fonuaale : Seller Ihou badst 
beetle borne a beggar, then a Prince, eo shouldeEt Ihuu have bridled Foniine wich 
want, where now shee sportelh ber selfe with Ihy plentie. Ah hajipy life, where 
poore Ihoughls, and meane desires live in secure content, not fearing Fortune because 
too low for Fortune, Thou seest now, Bellaria that care is a companion to honor, 
not to pDvertie; thai high Cedars are crushed with lempesls, when low shrubs are 
not touched with the winde; preliouE Diamonds are cut witb the lile, when despised 
pibbles lye safe in the sand. Delpbos is sought lo by Princes, oot be^ers : and For- 
tunes Altars smoke wilb kings presents, not wilb poore mens gifls. I^appie are such 
Eellaria, that curse Fortune for contempt, not feare : and may wish tliey were, not 
sorrow they have beene. Thou art a Princesse Bellaria, and yet a prisoner; borne lo 
the one by descent, assiencd to the other by dispile ; accused wilhout cause, and 
therefore oughlesl to dye without care : for patience is a shield against Fortune, and 
a guilllesse minde yeetdetb not lo sorrow. Ah but infamy galleth unto deelb, and 
livelh after death; Report is plumed with times feathers, and Enrie ofientiiaea 
soundeth Fames tmnipet: the suspeded adultery shall fly in the ayre, and thy 
knownc vertues shall lye hid in the IDarth ; one Moale stainelh a whole Face \ and 
what is "Once spotted with infamy can hardly be worne out wilb time. Die Iheo 
Bellaria, Bellaria die : for if the Gods should say thou art guiltleasc, yet envie would 
heare the Gods, but never beleeve the Gods. Ah haplesse wrelcfa, cease these 
tearmes : desperate Ihoughles are lit for them that feare shame, not for such as hope 
for credile. Pandoslo halb darkened thy fame, but shall never discredile ihy venues. 
Suspilion may enter a false action, but proofs shall never put in his plea: care not 
then for envie, siih report hath a blister on her tongue; and lei sorrow bailc them 
which offend, not touch thee that an faulllesse. But alas poore soule, how canst ihou 
but sorrow ? Thou nit with childc, and by him, that in steed of kind plltie, pinchelh 
thee in cold prison. 

And with thai, such gasping sighes so stopping her breath, [hat shee could not 
utter more words, but wringing her hands, and gushing forth sireames of leares, shee 
passed away the time with bitter complaints. The Jaylor pitying those ber beavie 
passions, thinking that if the King knew she were with childe, he would somewhat 
appease his fury and release her from prison, went in al bast, and certified Pandoslo, 
what the effect of Bellarias complaint was ; who no sooner heard the Jailor say she 
was with childe, but as one possessed with a pbraniic, he rose np la a rage, swearing 
that shee and the baslerd brat she was [big] wiiball should die, if the God* them- 
selves said no \ thinking that surely by computation of lime, that Egislus and not he 
was father to the childe. This suspitious thought galled a fresb this halfe healed 

sore, in so much a? he could take no rest, untill he might raittigale 

' ' bis cboller wilh a just revenge, which happened presently after. For 

Bellaria was brought to bed of a (aire and benutifull daughter; which no sooner 

Pandoslo hearrle, but he determined that both Bellaria and the young infant 

should be burnt with hre. His Nobles, hearing; of the kings cruell sentence, 

sought by perswasions to divert him from his hloodie determination : 
I,Ul, laj. j^^.^^ j^|.^^ j^.^ j,^^^ ^^^ junocencie of the cbilde, and venuous 
disposition of bis wife, how she bad continually loved and honoured him so ten- 
derly, that wilhout due proofe he could nol, nor oni;ht not lo appeach her of that 
crime. And if she had faulted, yet it were more honourable to pardon wilh mercy. 
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tbcQ to pnnisb with eilremity, and more kingly, to be commended of pitly, Ihan 
accused of rigour: and ts for the childe, if lie should puoiih it for the mothers 
offence, it were to strive igiinst nature and justice ; and that unnalurai actions doe 
more offend the Gods then men : how eauselesae cruelty, nor innocent blood never 
scapes wilbout revenge. These aod such like reasons could not appease his rage, 
but he rested resolute in this, that Belluria beeing itn Adultresse, the childe was a 
lljutard. and he would not suffer that such an infamous brat should call him Father. 
Yet at last (seeing his Nobie men were importunate upon him) he wax content to 
spore the childei life, and yet tu put it to a worse death. For he found out this 
devise, that seeing (as he thought) it came by fonune, to he would com- 
mit it to the charge of Fortune, and therefore caused a little cock-b 
to be provided, wherein be meant to put the babe, and then send it to the mercies 
of the Seas and the deslenies. From this his Peeres in no wise could perswade him, 
but that he tent presently two of hia guard to fetch the childe: who being come to 
the prison, and with weeping tearei recounting their Mailters message : Bellnria no 
sooner heard the rigorious resolution of her mcrcilesse husband, but she fell downe 
in a swound, so that all thought she had bin dead : yet at lost being come to her Klfe, 
shee cryed and screeched out in this wise, 

Alas sweete inforlunate babe, Scarce borne, before envied by fortune, would the 
day of thy birth had beene the terme of thy life: then shouldest thou have made an 
ende to care and prevented thy Fathers rigour. Thy faults cannot yet deserve such 
hatefuU revenge, thy dayes are too short for to aharpe a doome, but thy untimely 
death must pay thy Molbere Debts, and her guiltlesse crime must bee thy gaslly 
curse. And (halt thou, sweete babe be comroiited to Fortune, when thou art already 
spited by Fortune ? Shall the Seas be thy harbour, and (he hard boate thy cradle ? 
Shall thy lender Mouth, in steede of sweete kisses, be nipped with bitter stormes? 
Shalt thou have (he whistling windes for thy Lullnbie, and the Salt 
Sea fome in steede of sweete milke? Alas, what destinies would os- 
signe such hard hip ? What Father would be 10 crui^ll ? or what Gods will not 
revenge such rigor? Let mc kisse thy iippes (sweete Infant) and wet thy tender 
ehcekes with my teares, and put thit chaync about thy nccke, that if fortune save 
thee, it may helpe to succour thee. This, since thou must goe to sur^ in the gostfull 
Seas, with a sorrowfuU kisse I bid thee farewell, and I pray the Gods thou maist fare 
well. 

Such, and so great was her griefe, that her vitall spirits beiog suppressed with 
sorrow, she fell againe down into a trance, having her sences so sotted with care, that 
after she was revived yel shee lost her memorie, and lay for a. great time without 
moving, OS one in a trance. The guard left her in this perplexitie, and carried the 
child to the King, who quite devoide of pity commanded thnt without delay it should 
bee put in the boat, having neither saile nor rudder to guid it, and so to bee carried 
into the midst of the sea, and there left to the wind and wave as the destinies please 
to appoint. The very shipmen. seeing the iweele countenance of the yong babe, began 
to accuse (he King of rigor, and to pity the childs hard fortune : but feare constrayned 
them to that which their natare did abhorre \ so that they placed It in one of the ends 
of the boat, and with a few green bows made a homely cabben to shrowd it as they 
could from wind and weather ; having thus trimmed the boat they tied it to a ship, 
and so haled it into the mayne Sea, and then cut in sunder the coardc, which they 
had no tooner done, but there arose a mighty tempest, which tossed the little Boate 
■o vehemently in the waves, that the shipmen thought 11 could not long conunne 
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tbey got to the shoare. 

But leaving the Cbilde to her fortunes. Agaiae to PsDdoBtQ, who not yet glulled 
ffith sufficient revenge, devised which way he should best increiise his Wives calam- 
itie. But fitsE assembling his Nobles and Counsellors, hee called her for the more 
reprocb into open Court, where it was objected against her, that she had comtnttled 
adulterie with EgiMui, and conspired with Frsnion to poyson Pandosto her husband, 

but their pretence being partcly spycd, she counselled Ihem lo flie away 

by night for their belter safety. Bellaria, who standing like a pris- 
1 the Barre, feeling in her selfe a clcare Conscience to withstand her false 
; seeing that no lesse then death could paciRe her husbands wrilh, waied 
s, and desired that she might have Lawe and Justice, for mercy shee nejiher 
ir hoped fori and that those perjured wretches, which bad falsely accused 
her to the King, might be brought before her face, to give in evidence. Bui Pandoslo, 
whose rage and Jealousie was such, no reason, nor equilie could a]]pease : tolde her, 
thai for her accusers they were of such credilc, as their wordes were sufficient wil. 
nesse. and that the sodaine and secret (light of Egislus and Franion confirmed that 
which they had confessed; and as for her, it was her parte to deny such a mon- 
e, and to be impudent in forswearine the fact, since shee bed 

past all shame in committing the fault: but her stale countenance 
should stand for no coyne, for as the Bastard which she bare was served, so she 
should with some cruell death be requited. Bellaria no whit dismayed with this 
rough reply, tolde her Husband Pandoslo, thai he spake upon choUer, and not con- 
science ; for her vertuous life had beene ever such, as no spot of suspition could ever 
slaine. And if she had home a friendly countenaunce lo EgislUB. it was in respect 

he was his friende, and oot for any lusting alTeclion: therefore if she 
' ' ' were condemned wilhoul any further proofe, it was rigour, and not Law. 
The noble men which sate in judgement, said that Bellaria spake reason, and in- 
treated the king that the accusers might be openly eiamined, and sworne, and if then 
the evidence were such, as the Jury might finde her guilty {for seeing she was a Prince 
she ought lo be Iryed by her peeres) tbeo lei her have such punishment as the ei- 
tremilie of the Law will assigne to such malefactors. The king presently made an- 
swere, that in this case he might, and would dispence with the X-aw, and that the 
Jury being once panneld, ihey should lake his word for sufficient evidence, otherwise 
he would make the proudest of Ihem repent il. The noble men »eeing the king in 
choler were all whist, but Bellaria, whose life then hung in the ballannce, fearing 
more perpetuall infamie ihcii momentarie death, tolde the king, if his futie might 
stand for a Law that il were value to have ihe Jury yeeld their verdil : and therefore 
she fell downe upon her knees, and desired the king that for the love he bare to his 
young Sonne Cannier, whome she broughl inlo the world, lliat hee would graunt 

her a re(|uest, which was this, that it would please his majeslie lo Send 
II. i. ..I. ^.^^ ^j. j^,^ ^^y^ ^^^ whome he best trusted, to llie Isle of Delphos, 
there lo enquire of the Oracle of Apollo, whether she had committed adultery with 
Egi&ius, or conspired lo poyson wiih Franion : and if the God Apollo, who by his 
devine essence knew al secrets, gave answere thai she was guillie, she were con- 
lent to sulTer any torment, were it never so terrible. The reouesl was so reasonable, 
Ihal Pandosto could not for shnme deny il, unlesae he would bee counted of all hit 
aal^eclB mote wilfuU then wise, he therefore BEieed. that with as much speede as 
might be there should be certaine Embassadores dispatched lo the lie of Delphos; 
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and \a the meane scasao he commanded tbat his wife jbould be kept in close 
prison. 

Bellflria liaving oblaiDcd ibis ^xt-axA whs now more carefull (or her lilile babe thai 
floaled on the Seas, then sorrowrul (or her owne mishap. For of that she doubted ; 
of her selfe shcc was assured, knowing if Apollo should give Oracle according to the 
thoughts of Ihe hart, yet Ihc sentence should goe one her side. Such was the clenrenes 
of her minile in this case. But Pandosto (wbose suspilious heade still remained in 
one song) chose out six of his Nobility, whom bee Icnew were scarae iadifTerent men 
in the Qucenes behallc, and providing all things (it for their jounie]', sent them 
lo Delphos! they willing to fulfill the Kinges commaund, and desir- 
ous to see the siluation end custome of the Hand, dispatched their 
aifaires with as much ipecde as might be, and embarked themselves to this voji^e, 
which (the wind and weather serving lit for their purpose) was soone 
ended. For within three weekes they arrived at Delphos, where they ' ' 
were no sooner set on lande, but with great devotion they went to the Temple of 
Apollo, atid there oftring sacrifice to the god, and giftes lo the Priest, as the cus- 
tome was, they humbly craved on aunawere of their demaund : they 
had not long kneeled at the Altar, but Apollo with a loude voice saide : < • ' 
Ikrhemians, what you finde behinde the Alter take and depart. Tbey forthwith 
obeying the Oracle founde a scroule of parchment, wherein was wrilten these word* 
iti letters of Golde, — 

The Oracle. 

Suspition is no proofe: iealousie is an unequal! iadge: BiUaria lit, II, 141. 

is chast ; Egislut blamelesse ; Franion a true lubject: Pandesle 

treacherous: bis bnlie an innocent, and the King shal live with- ^J^Jl"" . 

out an heire: if that which is lost be not founde. 
As soone as they had taken out this scroule, the Priest of the God commaunded 
them that they should not presume to read it. before they came in the [iresetKC of 
Pandosto ; unlcsse they would incurre (he displeasure of Apollo. The Bohemian 
Lards carefully obeying bis commaund, taking their leave of the Priest, with great 
reverence departed out of the Temple, at;d went lo their ships, and assoonc as wind 
would permit tbem, sailed toward Bohemia, whither in short lime they safely arrived, 
and with great tryumph issuing out of their Ships went lo the Kinges |>allace, whom 
Ihey found in his chamber accompanied with other Noble men : Pandosto no sooner 
saw them, but with a merrie counlenaunce he welcomed them home, asking what 
newes : Ihey lold his Majestie that they had received an nunswert of the God 
written in a scroule. but with this charge, that they should not read the 
contents before Ihey came in the presence of the King, and with thai 
they delivered him the parchment ; but his Noble men entrealed him thai sith 
ihcrein was contayned cither the safelie of his Wives life, and honesty, or her death, 
and perpetualt infamy, that he would have his Nobles and Commons assembled JU 
the jndgement Hall, where the Quecne brought in as prysoner, should heare the con- 
teols : if shee were found guilty by the Oracle of the God, then all should have cause 
lo thinkc his rigour proceeded of due desert : if her Grace were found faullleiBe, then 
sliee should bee cleared before all, sith she had bene accused opienly. This pleased 
the King so, that he appoinied the day, and assembled al his Ijjrds and Com- 
mons, and cnused the Queene (0 be brought in before Ihe jadgement 
seat, commaunding that the indltemenl shoutde bee read, wherein she ' ' 
was accused of adultery with Eglslus, and of conspiracy with Franion : Bel- 
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laiia belling the conlentcs, was do wbil astonished, but made tbis cbearefiill 

If tbe devtne powers bee privy to humane actions (ai no doubt they are) I hope 

my paliencc shall make fortune blushe, and my unspotted lift sball 

' ' ' Blaine spighlful discredit. For altbougb lying Report halh sought 

to appeach mine honor, and Suspilion hath intended to soyle my credit with 

lafajniE : yet where Vertue keepeth the Forte, Report and 6u3piIion may assayle, 

but never sack : how 1 have led my lire before Egislus comming, I 

' ' ' appeate Pnnilosto to tbe Gods and to thy conscience. What bath 

past betwixt him and me, the Gods only know, and I hope will presently reveale : 

M-ii '''"' ^ loved Egislus I can not denie : tbal I honored him 1 shame 

' ' ■ not to confesse : to the one I was forced by his vertues, to the other 

for his dignities. But as touching lascivious lust, I say Egistus is honest, and hope 

my selfe to be found without spot : for Franioti. I can neither accuse him nor 

excuse him, for I was nol: privie to bis departure, and that (his is true which I have 

heere rehearsed, I referre myself to the devine Oracle. 

Bellaria bad no sooner sayd, but the King commaunded that one of his Dukei 
should read the conlentes of the scroule; wbicb after the commons 
had heard, they gave a great showt, rejoysirg and clapping their 
hands that the Queene was ckare of that false accusation ; but the king whose 
conscience was a wilnesse against him of his witlesse furie, and false suspected lea- 
lousie, was so ashamed of his rashe folly, that he entreated his nobles to perawade 
Bellaria to folgivc, and foi^et these injuries : promising not oncly to shew himselfe a 
toyall and loving bosband, but al^o to reconcile himselfe to Egislus, and Franion ; 
revealing then before them all the cause of their secrete flighle, and bow tteacb- 
erously hee thought to have practised his death, if the gocul mlnde of 
his Cupbearer had not prevented his purpose. As thus he was relating 
the whole matter, there was worde brought him that bis young aonnc Gariuter was 
sodalnly dead, which newes so soone as Bellaria heard, surcharged before with ex- 
treame joy, and now suppressed with heavie sorrowe, her vital spirites were so slopped, 
that she fell downe presently dead, and could never be revived. This sodaine sight 
50 appalled the Kings Sences, thtlt he sancke from his seat in a sound, so as he was 
fayne to be carried by bis nobles to his Pallace, where hee lay by the apace of three 
dayes without speech ; his commons were as men in dispaire, so diversely distressed: 
there was nothing but mourning and lamentation to be beard throughout al Bohemia : 
their yoimg Prince dead, their vertuous Queene bereaved of her life, and tbeir King 
and Sovcraigne in great baiard : tbts traglcall discourse of fortune so daunted them, 
as they went like shadowes, nol men ; yet somewlint to comfort their 
' ' • "■ iieaj^e hearts, they beard that Pandosto was come to himselfe, and had 
recovered his speache, who as in a fury brayed out these Utter speacbes : 

- O miserable Pandosto, what surer wUnesse then conscience ? what thoughts mote 
sower then suspition ? What plague more bad then lealousie ? UoTiaturall actioDS 
offend the Gods more than men, and canselesse cnleltie never scapes without re- 
venge : I hove committed such a bloudy fact, as repent I may, but recall 1 cannot. 
Ah lealousie, a hell to the rainde, and a horror to the conscience, suppressing reason, 
and inciting rage; a worse passion then phrenzie. a greater plague then madnesse. 
Are the Gods just? Then let them revenge such brolishe crucUie: my innocent 
Babe I have drowned in the Seas; my loving wife I have slaine with slaunderous 
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plugue such ofTcnces. Ah unjust Apollo, Pnndosto is the maa ihol bath committed 
Ihe faultc : why shoald Ginnier, lecly chjlde, abide the paitie ? Well sith the 
Gods meoiie lo prolong my dayes, lo increase my dolour, I will offer my gutltic bloud 
ie sacklci* soules, whose lives are lost by my rigorous folly. 
And nitb that he reached at a Ra[Mer, to have murdered himselfe, bul his Pe«rei 
beiog present, stayed him from such a bloudy acle: peiswading him lo think, that 
the Commonwealtb consisted on hissafetie, and that those sheep could not but perish, 
a sheepheard ; wishing that if bee would not live for himsclfe, y« he 
should have care of hi* »ubjecls, and lo put such fancies out of bis 
mmde, ailh id sores past belp, salves do not bcale. but hurt: 
in things put cure, care is a corrosive: with these and such like penwasions the 
Kinge was overcome, and began somewhat to quiet bis miude r so Ihat assoone as he 
could goe abroad, hfe caused bis wife lo be embalmed, and wrapt in lead with her 
e Garinler: erecting a rich and famous Sepulchre, wherein hee inlombed 
tUera both, making such solemn obaetjuics at her funeral, as al Bohemia might per- 
ceive he did greally repent him of his forepassed folly : causing (bis epiuph lo be 
ingraven 00 her Tombe in letters o( Gold ; 

T| The Epitaph. 

HERE LVES ENTOMBDE BELLARIA FAIKE, 



tV, i, 13 



CURSSE HIM, THAT CAUSDE THIS QUEENE TO DIE. 

This epitaph being ingraven, Pandoslo would once a day repaire lo the Tombe, 
■nd there wilb watrv plainles bewaile his misfortune -. covetine no 

... - L. . I. L ■ L I". "■ "Sm- 

other companion bul sorrovre, nor no other barmonie, bul repentance. 

But leaving him to his dolorous [Missions, al last let us come to sbewc 
the tragicall discourse of the young infanl. 

Who being lossed wilh Winde, and Wave, floated two whole dates without sue. 
cour, readie at every pufTe to bee drowned in the Sea, till al lasl Ihe Tempest ccnised 
and Ihe little boale was driven with the tyde into the CoasI of Sycilia, where slicking 
uppon the sandes it rested. Fortune minding to be wanton, willing to shewe ihat as 
she hath wrinckles on her browes: so shee bath dimples in her cheekes; thought 
after so many sower loohes, lo lend a fayned smile, and after a pulling storme, lo 
bring a prellycalme: shee began ihus to dally. It fortuned a poore mercenary 
Slicepheard, ihal dwelled in Sycilia, who got his living by other mens Hockes, missed 
one of bis sbeepe, and thinking it had strayed into the covert, that was hard by. 
Bought very diligently lo find ihal which he could not see, fearing 
either ihat the Wolves or Eagles had undone him (for hee was so iioore. "'' "*' "" 
as a sheepe was haife his substaunee), wandered downe toward the Sea clifles, 
lo see if perchaunce the sbeepe was browsing on the sea Ivy, whereon they greally 
doe feede, but not finding her there, as he was ready to relume to his Rocke, he« 
heard a child crie ; but knowing there was no house nere, he ihonght he had mis- 
taken the loond, and that it was ihe bleatyng of his Sheepe. Wherefore looking 
■sore narrowety, u he cast his eye to the Sea, he spyed a Utile boale, from whence 
• [GuilUess.] 
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ss he aUentively lialened, he mighl heare Ihe cry lo come : slanding a. gcxxi while JD 
a maje, at laSI he wcnl to Ibc sboare. and wading lo Ihe boaie, as he looked iu, he 
SHW ihe Utile babe lying si alone, ready lo die for hunger and colilc, wrapped IQ a 

Mantle of Scarlet, richely imbrodcrcd with Golde, and hning a cfaayne 
' ' ' atmul Ihe necke. 

The Sheepebcard, who before had never seene so faire a Babe, nor so riche 
lewels, thought assuredly, thai it was some iilllo God, and began wilb gteat devocion 
to knock on his breast. The Babe, who wrythed with the bead, lo eeeke for the pap, 
began againe to ciy a fresh, whereby the poore man koew that it was a Childe, which 
by some sinii-tcr meanes was drivcii thither by dielresse of weather; marvailing bow 
such a seely infant, which by the Mantle, and the Chayne, could cot be but borne of 
Noble Pnrenlage, should be so hardly crossed wilb deadly mishap. The poore sheep- 
beard perplexed thus with divers ihougbls, lookc pitly of Ihe childe, and determined 
with himsclfe to carry it lo the King, that there it might be brought up, according lo 
the wonhincsse of birth; for his ability coulde not aflbrde lo foster ii, ihougb his 
good minde was willing to further it. Taking therefore the Chvlde in bis arroes, at 
he foulded the mantle tt^thcr, the better to defend it from colde, there fell downe 
at bis foole a very faire and riche purse, wherein he founds a great summe of golde: 
which sight so revived Ibe sbepheards spirils. as be was greatly ravished with joy, 

and daunted with feare; loyfult lo see such a summe in his power, and 

feareful if il should be knowne, that it might breede his further daunger. 
Neccssitie wisbt him at the least, to rctaine the Golde, though he would not keepe 
the childe r Ihe simplicity of his conscience scared him from such lieceiplfull briberie. 
Thus was tbe poore manne perplexed with a doubtfuil Dilemma, until at last ihe 
covetousnesse of the coyne overcame bim : for what will not tbe greedy desire of 
Golde cause a man lo Atx ? So that be was resolved in biniselfe to foster the child, 
and with the summe lo relieve his want: resting thus resolute in this point he left 
seeking of his abeepe, and as covertly, and secretly as he could, went by a by way W 
his house, least any of hia neighbours should jwrceave his carriage : as soone as be 
was got home, enlring in at Ihe doore. ihe cbitde began lo crie, which bis wife hear- 
ing, and seeing her husband with a yong babe in his armes, began to bee somewhat 
jelousse, yet marvelling ihal bcr husband should be so wanton abroad, silb he was so 
qniet at home; but as women arc naturally given to beleeve the worsle, so his wife 
thinking il was some bastard : beganne lo crowe against her goodman, and laking up 
a cudgel (for tbe most maisler went breechles) sware solemnly ihal sbee would make 
clubs Immpe, if hee brought any bastard bral wilbin her dores. The goodman, see- 
ing his wife in ber majestic wilh her mace in bet band, Ibougbt it was lime to bowe 
for feare of blowes, and desired her to be quiet, for there was oon such mailer; but 

if she could holde her peace, Ibey were made for ever ; and with that he 
■ lold her the whole matter, how he bad found ihe childe in a little boat, 
without any succour, wrapped in th^ costly mantle, and having that rich chaine 
about the necic ! but at last when he shewed her the purse full of gold, she began to 
simper somelhing sweelely, and lakrng her husband about tbe neck, kissed him after 
her homely fashion ; saying ihnl she hoped God had seene iheir want, and now mcnl 
to relieeve their poverty, and seeing they Could get no children, had sent them this 
little babe to be their heire. Take beede in any case {quoth the shepherd) thai you 

be secret, and blabbe il not out when you meele with your gossippes, for 
■ ' "9' if ypy ,^(|j_ „g are \^\^^ „,,[ quIj, iq [ooj^ the Golde and Icwels, but our 
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Aoote : feare nol, I have other things to laike of (hen of this ; but I pray you let Ut 
lay up ihe money burely, uid the lewels. leatit by any miEbap it be spied. 

After (bat tbey h:id set all things in order, the )^be]iheBrd went to his sbeepe with 
a merry note, and tlie good wife learned to sing lullaby al home with ber yong babe, 
wrapping il in a bomely blanket in sted of a rich mantle ; nourisbing it so clctily and 
carefully as it began )o bee a jolly girle, in so much that they began both of (bem to 
be very fond of it, seeing, as it waxed in age, so it increased tn beauty. The shep- 
heard every night at his comming borne, would sing and daunce it on his knee, and 
ptollle. that in a abort time it began to spenlie, and eall him Dad, and her Mam; at 
last when il ^rew to ripe yeerei, thai il was about seven yeares oldc, the shcpbeard 
lelt keeping of other mens sbeepe. and with (he money he found in the purse, he 
bought him the lease of a pretty farme. and got a smal docke of sbeepe. which when 
KawDJa (for so tbey named the child) came to the age of leu ycres, hee set ber to 
kcepe, and shee with such diligence performed her charge as Ihe sbeepe prospered 
marvellously under iier hand. Fawnia thought Pornia had btcn her father, and 
Mopsa her mother, (for so was the sbepheard and bis wife called) honoured and 
obeyed tbcm with such reverence, that all the neighbours praised the duelifuU obe- 
dience of the child, Ponus grewe in a short lime to bee a man of some wealth, and 
credite; for fortune so favoured him in having no chai|;e but l-'avtuia, thai he began 
to purchase land, intending after his death to give il to bis daughter: so ibal divcree 
rich farmers aonnes come aswoerstobifi bouse: for Fawnia was something elenlj 
attired, beeing of such singular beautie and excellent witte, that whoso sawe her, 
would have thought shee had bene some heavenly nymph, and not a mortal creature: 
in so much, that when she came lo the age of sixteeue yeeres. shee go 
increased with exquisite perfection both of body and minde, as her ' ' 
natural disposition did bewray that she was borne of some high parentage : but Ihe 
people thinking she was daughter to the shcphard Porrus, rested only amaicd at hir 
beauty and wit ; yea she won such favour and commendations in every mans eye, as 
her beautie was not only praysed in the countrey. but also spoken of in . 

the Court ; yet such was her suhmisse modeatie. (hat although ber praise ' ' '■ 
dsily increawd, her mind was no whit puHed up with pride, but humbled her selfe ai 
became a country mnyde and the daughter of a poore shcepheard. Every day she 
went forth with her sbeepe lo the field, keej^ng tbero with Such care and diligence, 
as al men thought she was veric painfull, defending her face from the heol of the 
sunne with no other vale, but with a garliuid made of bowes and flowers ; 
which altire became ber so gallantly, as shee seemed to bet tbe Goddesse " ' 
Flora her selfe for beauty. 

Fortune, who al this while bad shewed a frendly face, began now to tume her 
back, and lo shewe a lowring countenance, intending ax she had given Fawnia > 
slender checke, so she would give her a harder male: to bring which to passe, she 
layd her traine on Ibis wise. E^tus bad but one only son called Dorastus, abont 
the age of twenty yceres: a prince so decked ajid adorned with tbe gifts of nature : 
so fraught with beauty and vertuous qualities, u not onely bis father joyed to have so 
good a Sonne, and al bis commons rejoyced that God had lent Ihem such a noble 
Prince to sncceede in the Kingdom. Egistus placing al his joy in Ihe perfection of 
hissnnne: seeing that he was now mari age-able, sent Embassadors lo tbe king of 
Denmorke, lo inlreate a mariagc belweenc him and his doughter, who willingly con- 
sentin;;. made answer, (bat tbe next Spring, if il please Egistus with hts Sonne lo 
cmne into Denmarke, bee doubted not but ihey should agree upon reasonable Condi' 
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tions. Egistug resting satisfied with this friendly answer, thought coDTeDient in ibe 
mesne lime lo breake with his sonne : fiodiDg therefore on a day iA oppoitunitr, he 
spake lo him in these fatherly tcarmes : 

Doraslus, thy youth wamcth me lo prevent the worst, and mine age to provide the 
be6l. Oiiportunilies neglected, are signei of felly; aciions measured by time, are 
seldome bitten with repentance: thou art young, and t olde : age hath taugbt me 
that, whicb thy youth cannot yet conceive. I therefore will counEell thee as ■ father, 
hoping thou will obey as a childe. Thou seest my white hayres are blossomes tor 
the grave, and tby freshe colour (hiile for time and fortune, so that it behoovetb me 
lo tbinkc how to dye, and for thee to care how to live. My crowne I must leave by 
deatb, and thou enjoy my Kingdomc by succession, wherein I hope thy vertue and 
prowesse shall bee such, as though my subjectes want my person, yet they shall se« 
in Ihee my perfection. That nothing either may faile to satielie thy minde, or in- 
crease thy dignities: the onely care I have is to see thee well raati^'ed bctere I die, 
and thou become olde. 

Doraslus, who from his infancy, delighted rather to die with Mars in the Fielde 
then to dally with Venus in the Chamber, fearing to displease bis father, and yet not 
willing lo be wed, made him this reueient answere. 

Sir, there is no greater bond then (luetic, nor no strsiter law then nature ; disobe- 
dience in youlb is often galled with deaplgbl in age. The commaund of the father 
ought to be a constraint to the childe : so parenlea willes are laws, so Ibey passe rot 
alt laws: may it please your Grace therefore to appoint whome I shall love, rather 
then by deniall 1 should be appeached of disobedience : I rest content lo love, though 
it bee the only thing 1 hale. 

Egislus hearing his sonne lo flic so farre from the marke. began lo be somewhat 
chollericke, and therefore made him his hasty aunswere. 

What Dorastus cans! ihou not love ? Commelh this cynicall passion of prone 
desires or peevish frowardnesse? What durst thou think thy selfe to good for all, or 
□one good inough for thee? I tell thee, Dorastus, there is nolhing sweeter then 
youth, nor swifter decreasing while it is increasing. Time past with folly may hee 
repented, but not recalled. If thou marrie in age, tby wives freshe couloures wilt 
breede in thee dead ihnughtes and suspition, and thy while hayres her lothesomnesse 
and sorrowe. For Venus affections are not fed with Kingdomes, or treasures, but 
with youthfuU conceits ond sweet amours. Vulcan was allotted to shake Ihe tree, 
but Mais allowed lo reape the fruile. Veelde Doraslus lo ihy P''athe[s perswasions, 
which may prevent thy perils. I have chosen Ihee a Wife, faire by nature, royall by 
tnith, by venues famous, learned by education and rich by possessions, so that i( is 
hard to judge whether her bounty, or fortune, her beauty, or venue bee of greater 
force : I mean, Doraslus, Euphrania daughter and heire to the King of Dcnmarkc. 

Egistus pausing here a while, looking when his son should make him answere, 
and seeing that he stoode still as one in a trance, he shooke him up thus sharply. 

Well Doraslus take becde, ibe tree Alpya wasleth nol with fire, but wilherelh 
with Ihe dewe: that which love nourisheth not. periabeth with hale: if Ibou like 
Euphrania, ihou breedest my content, and in loving her thou shall have my love, 
otherwise 1 and with that bee flung fmin his sonne tn a rage, leaving him a sorrow- 
full man, in that he had by deniall displeased bis Father, and halfe ongrie wilh him 
selfe thai hee could nol yeelde to that passion, whereto both reason and bis Father 
penwaded him: but see how fortune is plumed wilh times fealllcr*, uid how shee 
can minister strange causes lo hreedc straunge eflecls. 
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It happened not long after this that there was a mmn^ ^£ aL 
Daughters in Sycilia, whither Fawnia was also bidden as the suataa 0' 
the feast, who having attired her selfe in her best garments, vcu: fOMH^ ' 
the rest of her companions to the merry meeting : there vytoi^su^ lut car c »^^ 
homely pastimes as shepheards use. As the evening gmr ^a. uxti. Ustr ri^^*^ 
ceased, ech taking their leave at other, Fawnia desiring catt vi vss 'jstttrjmif^a %. 
beare her companie, went home by the flocke, to see if they veife ««;1 hii*.^^^ «;< » 
they returned, it fortuned that Dorastus (who all that daye LftC i^cvt 
hawking, and kilde store of game) incountred by the way txie**: i.»v ** * 

mayds, and casting his eye sodenly on Fawnia, he was halfe afruc f^rarn^ !.-« m^ 
Acteon he had scene Diana ; for hee thought such exquisite yt:tUs^j>j^ *,'^%w.. v/ ^ 
founde in any mortall creature. As thus he stoode in a maze, 'Xie «/ tut >«}(n. ^^. 
him, that the maide with the garland on her heade was Fawnia, iX^ iu^* m^»0i^3m', 
whose beauty was so much talked of in the Court. Dorastus det JroM v^ m» C imtmtf 
had adorned her minde with any inward qualities, as she had deck^vj ii^ vXi« m^ 
outward shape, began to question with her whose daughter she wa;i« «/ w-utt' i^» jm^ 
how she had bin trained up, who answered him with such v;^^^ii0. f«-«*rt*:v> m#( 
sharpnesse of witte, that Dorastus thought her outward beautie was bif % v/wiiiMW' 
to darken her inward qualities, wondring how so courtly behavMAir '>Ai>f *>. ^^^i^, « 
so simple a cottage, and cursing fortune that had shadowed wit and \^^'^y »-fW 
hard fortune. As thus he held her a long while with chat, lieauty ws^riti^ um. m 
covert, thought not to lose the vantage, but strooke hinft so deeply mah m 
shafte, as he wholy lost his libertie, and became a slave to I>ove, wUkX 
temned love, glad now to gaze on a poore shepheard, who before refu*^ t^ 
a riche Princesse; for the perfection of Fawnia had so fired his iuy^M'^im 
minde greatly chaunged, and his affections altered, cursing I>ove tW 
such a chaunge, and blaming the basenesse of his mind, that won^ 4M^ j,^ 
choice : but thinking these were but passionat toies that might be tWir ^iTi 
ure, to avoid the Syren that inchaunted him, he put spurs to bis hc<i^, 
faire shepheard farewell. 

Fawnia (who all this while bad marked the princely geitttre <4 
his face so wel featured, and each lim so perfectly framed, begta 
perfection, commending him so long, till she found her selfe ftidlj:, 
that if she waded but a little further, she might slippe over her flii»M»; 
seeking to quench that fire which never was put out, went hmi»r, m 
selfe not well at ease, got her to bed : where casting a thousand 
she could take no rest : for if she waked, she began to call to 
thinking to beguile such thoughts with sleepe, she then dreamed 
pestered thus with these unacquainted passions, she passed the 
Miort slumbers. 

Dorastus (who all this while rode with a flea in his eare) c 
forget the sweete favour of Fawnia, but rested so bewitched 1 
as hee could take no rest. He felt fancy to give the assault, 
readie to yeeld as vanquished : yet he began with divers con 
this frantick affection, calling to minde, that Fawnia was a 
to bee looked at of a Prince, much less to bee loved of s 
what a discredite it were to himself, and what a griefe n 
blaming fortune and accusing his owne follie, that should bei 
cast a glaunce at such a country slut. As thus he was 
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fearing if shee dallied long, to loose ber champion, stept more nigh, and gave him 
such a fresh wounde as it pearst him at the heart, that he was faine to yeeld, maugre 
his face, and to forsake the companie and gette him to his chamber : where being 
solemnly set, bee burst into these passionate tearmes. 

Ah, Dorastus, art thou alone ? No not alone, while thou art tired with these un- 
acquainted passions. Yeld to fancy, thou canst not by thy fathers counsaile, but in a 
frenzie thou art by just destinies. Thy father were content, if thou couldest love, 
and thou therefore discontent, because thou doest love. O devine Love, feared of 
men because honoured of the Gods, not to be suppressed by wisdome, because not to 
be comprehended by reason : without Lawe, and therefore above all Law. How 
now Dorastus, why doest thou blaze that with praises, which thou hast cause to blas- 
pheme with curses ? yet why should they curse Love that are in Love ? Blush Do- 
rastus at thy fortune, thy choice, thy love : thy thoughts cannot be uttered without 
shame, nor thy affections without discredit. Ah Fawnia, sweete Fawnia, thy beautie 
Fawnia. Shamest not thou Dorastus to name one unfitte for thy biith, thy dignities, 
thy Kingdomes ? Dye Dorastus, Dorastus die. Better hadst thou perish with high 
desires, then live in base thoughts. Yea but, beautie must be obeyed, because it is 
beauty, yet framed of the Gods to feede the eye, not to fetter the heart. Ah but he 
that striveth against Love, shooteth with them of Scyrum against the wind, and with 
the Cockeatrice pecketh against the Steele. I will therefore obey, because I must 
obey. Fawnia, yea Fawnia shall be my fortune, in spight of fortune. The 

' ' ' Gods above disdain not to love women beneath. Phcebus liked Sibilla, 
Jupiter lo, and why not I then Fawnia ? one something inferiour to these in birth, 
but farre superiour to them in beautie, borne to be a Shepheard, but worthy to be a 
Goddesse. Ah Dorastus, wilt thou so forget thy selfe as to suffer affection to sup- 
presse wisedome, and Love to violate thine honour ? How sower will thy choice be 
to thy Father, sorrowfuU to thy Subjects, to thy friends a griefe, most gladsome to thy 
foes ! Subdue then thy affections, and cease to love her whome thou couldst not love, 
unlesse blinded with too much love. Tushe I talke to the wind, and in seeking to 
prevent the causes, I further the effectes. I will yet praise Fawnia ; honour, yea and 
love Fawnia, and at this day followe content, not counsaile. Doo Dorastus, thou 
canst but repent : and with that his Page came into the chamber, whereupon bee 
ceased from his complaints, hoping that time would weare out that which fortune had 
wrought. As thus he was pained, so poore Fawnia was diversly perplexed : for the 
next morning getting up very earely, she went to her sheepe, thinking with hard 
labours to passe away her new conceived amours, beginning very busily to drive them 
to the field, and then to shifte the foldes, at last (wearied with toile) she sate her 
down, where (poore soule) she was more tryed with fond affections : for love beganne 
to assault her, in so much that as she sate u]X)n the side of a hill, she began to accuse 
her owne folly in these tearmes. 

Infortunate Fawnia, and therefore infortunate because Fawnia, thy shepherds 
hooke sheweth thy poore state, thy proud desires an aspiring mind : the one declareth 
thy want, the other thy pride. No bastard hauke must soare so high as the Hobbie, 
no Fowle gaze against the Sunne but the Eagle, actions wrought against nature reape 
despight, and thoughts alx^ve Fortune disdaine. Fawnia, thou art a shepheard, 
daughter to poore Porrus : if thou rest content with this, thou art like to stande, if 
thou climbe thou art sure to fal. The Herb Anita growing higher then sixe ynches 
beconimeth a weede. Nylus flowing more then twelve cubits procureth a dearth. 
Daring affections that passe measure, are cut shorte by time or fortune : suppresse 
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then Fan-nia those ihoughls wbicli thou mayest slionie lo cxpresse. But ah Fawnia, 
love is a Lord, who will commaund by power, and constraine by force. DiitasUis, ah 
DoraElus is ihe iuRn I love, the woone is iby hap, and Ihe Icsse cause bast Ihou lo 
hope. Will Eagles ciUcb al (iye&, will Cedais stoape 10 brambles, or miglily I'rincel 
Inoke 3l such homely Irulles? No, no, thinke Ihis, Dorastus disdaine \% greater then 
thy desire, bee is a Prince respecting his honour, Ihou a beggars tiral forgetting ttiy 
calling. Cease then not onely to say, but to Ihioke lo love Uorastus. and dissemble 
thy love Fawnia, for better it were 10 dye with griefe, then to live with shaiDe : yet ia 
despighl of love I will sigh, to see \( I can sigh out love. 

Fawnia somewhat appeasing her gricfes with these pilhie perswasions, began iftcr 
her wonted maner to wslke about hei sbeepe, and to kecpe tlicni from straying into 
the come, suppressing her alTeclion with the due consideration of her base estate, and 
with the impossibilities of her love, thinking it were freniy, not fancy, to covet that 
which the very destinies did deny her to obteine. 

But Dorastus was more impatient in his passions ; for love so fiercely assayled him, 
thai neither companie, nor musicke could miltigate his martirdome, but did rather hi 
the more increase his maladie : shame Would not let hjm crave counsaile in this case, 
nor feare of his Fathers displeasure reveyle it to any secrete friend; but bee was 
fitine lo make a Secretarie of bimselfe, and lo participate his thoughles with his owne 
troubled mind. Lingring thus awhile in doubtfull auspence, at lost Mealing secretely 
Irom the court without either men or Page, hee went to see if bee could espie Fawnia 
walking abroade in the field ; but as one having a great deate more skill to relrive 
the partridge with his spaniels, then to hunt ader such a slraunge pray, he sought, but 
was little the better : which crosse lucke drave him into a great choler, that he began 
to accuse love and fortune. But as he was readie to retire, be sawe Fawnia sitting 
all alone under the side of a bill, making a garland of such homely flowers as the 
helds did afoord. This sight so revived his spirites that he drewe nigh, with more 
judgement to lake a view of her singular perfection, which hee found to bee sueh as 
in that countrey altyre she stained al the Courllie Dames of Sicilia, While thus he 
stoode gating with pearcing tookes on hei surpassing bcautie, Fawnia cast her eye 
aside, and spyed Dorastus, with sudden sight made the poore girle to blush, and to 
die her christal cheeks with a vermilion red ; which gave her such a grace, as she 
seemed farre more beautiful. And with that she rose up, saluting the Prince with 
such modest curtesies, as he wondred how a country maid could afoord Such Courtly 
behaviour. Dorastus, repaying her cuncsie with a smiling couotenaoce, began to 
parlle with her on this manner. 

Faire maide (quoth he) either your want is great, or a shepheards life very sweete. 
that your delight is in such country labois. I can not conceive what pleasure you 
should take, unless you meane lo imitate the tiymphcs, being yourself so like a 
Njinph. To put me out of this doubl, shew me what is lo be commended in a shep- 
herdea life, and what pleasures you ha^■e lo counlerv 

Fawnia with blushing face made him this ready 
then content, or what sweeter life then rtuiet ? we shepheards are 
nor beholding unto bcautie, lie less care we have to feare fame or 
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and lookiog to the I,ainbes, casie labours : oft singing and telling tales, bomely pleas- 
ures; oor greatesl weltb not to covet, our honor not to climbe, our quiet not to care, 
Eovie looketb not so lowe as sbepheards : Shepheards gaze not so high as ambition : 
we are rich in thai we ore poore with cauteol, and proud onelj in this, that we iuve 
no cauae to be proud. 

This wiltie aunawer of Fawnia so inflamed Dorastu* fancy, as he commended him 
selfe for making so good a choyce, thinking, if her birth were aunswerable to her wit 
and beauty, that she were a lilte male for the most famous Prince in the worlde. Me 
therefore begonne to sifte her more narrowely on Ibis manner. 

Fawnia, 1 see thou art content with Country labours, because Ihou knowest not 
Courtly pleasures: I commend thy wit, and pilty thy want: but wilt thou leave thy 
Fathers Cottage and serve a CourlUe Mlstresse ? 

Sir (quoth she) beggers ought not to strive against fortune, nor to gaze after 
honour, least either their fall be greater, or they become hlinde. I am borne to loile 
for the Court, not in the Coun. my nature unlit for their □□rture : belter live then in 
meane degree, than in high diadaine. 

Well Eaide, Fawnia (quoth Domstus) I gesse at thy thoughtes; Ihou art in loi« 
with some Caunliey Sbephearde, 

No sir (quoth she) sbepbeards caonoc love, that are so simple, and maides may not 
love lliat are so young. 

Nay therefore (quoth Dorostus) maides must love, because they are young, for 
Cupid is a child, and Venus, though olde, is painted with fresh coloures. 

I graunt (quolh she) age may be painted with new shadowcs, and youth may have 
imperfect affections ; hut what arte Coticealeth in one, ignorance revealeth in the other. 
EhirastuE seeing Fawnia held him so harde, thought it was vaine so long lu beote aboat 
ihebush: therefore he thought to have given her a fresh chaise; but he was pre- 
vented by certaine of his men, who missing their maisler, came posting to seeke him; 
seeing that he vi'as gone foorth all alone, yet before ihey drewe so nie that ihey might 
heare their lalke, he used these speeches. 

Why Fawnia, perhnppcs I love thee, and then thou must needcf yccldc, for Ihon 
knowest I can commauode and consttaine. Trueth sir (quoth she) but not to love ; 
for constrained love is force, not love ; and know this sir, mine honesty is such, as I 
hadde rather dye then be a concubine even to a King, and my Unh is so base as I 
am nnfilte lo bee a wife to a poore farmer. Why then (quoth he) thou canst not love 
Dorastus. Yea saide Fawnia, when Domslits becomes a shepheard. and with that the 
presence of his men broke off their parle. so thot he went with them lo the palace 
and left Fawnia sitting still on the bill side, who seeing that the night drewe en, 
shiiled her fouldes, and busied her selfe about other worke to drive away such (ond 
fancies as began to trouble her hraine. Gut all this could not prevailc. for the beaulii^ 
of Dorostus bad made such a deepe impression in her heart, as il could not be wome 
out without cracking, so that she was forced lo blame her owne folly in this wise. 

A.h Fawnia, why doest lliou gaic against the Sunne, or catch at the Winde ? slarrea 
are to be looked at with Che eye, not reachi at with the hande ; ihoughls are to be 
measured by Fortunes, not by desires: falles come not by sitting low. but by climing 
loo hie: what then shal al feare to fal, because some happe lo fall? No luck 
commeth by lot, and fortune windetli those threedes which the destinies spin. Thou 
art favored Fawnia of a prince, and yel Ihou art so fond to reject desired favoura : 
thou bast denial! at thy tonges end, and desire at thy hearts bollome ; a womans 
fault, to spume at that with her foole, which she greedily catcbeth al with her band. 
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Tbou Idvhi Doraatus, FswaJa, and yei seemeji lo lower. Take heede, if bee retire 
thou wilt repent; for unles bee love, ibou catisl bul dye. Dye then Fawnia; for 
Uora^tus dolh but jeil : the Lyon never prayctb on the mouse, nor Fauloons sloupe 
not (0 dead stales. Sil downe tbea in sditow, ceasse to love, and content Iby selfe, 
tliat Uorostus will voucbsale to flatter Fawnia, tbougb not to fancy Fnwnia. Heigh 
ho '. Ah foole, it were seemelier for tbee to wbislle as a Sbepbeard, then to ligh as a 
lover. And witb that sbe ceassed from these perplexed passions, folding ber sheepe, 
■nd hying home to ber poore Cottage. 

But such WES the incessant sorrow of Dorastus to thinke on the ivitte and beautie 
of Fawnia, and to see how fond hee was being a Prince ; and bow ftowftrd she wac 
being a beggar, then he began to loose bis wonted appetite, to looke pale and wan ; 
instead of mirtb, to feede on melancholy; for courtly daunces to use cold dumpei; 
in Eo much that not onely his owne men, but his father and all the court began to 
marraile at his sudden change, thinking that Some lingring sjckenes had brought bim 
into this stale ; wherefore he caused PhiBitions to come, but Dorastns neither would 
let them minister, nor so much as suRer them to see [him;] but remained Stil so 
ojipressed with these passioiiB. as be feared in him selfe a farther inconvenience. 
His honor wished him to ceasse from such folly, but Love forced him lo follow 
fancy: yea and in despigbt of honour, love wonoe the conquest, so tbat hia hot 
desires Caused him lo 6nd new devises, for hee presently made hjmselfe a 
shepheards coale, that be might goe unknowne, and with the lessc bus- ' ' 
pilion lo prattle with Fawnia, and conveied it secretly into a thick grove hard joyo- 
ing to the Pallace, whether finding lit lime, and opportunity, be went all alone, and 
putting olT bis princely apparel got on those sbepheards roabes, and taking a great 
hooke in bis hand (wbicb he bad also gotten) he went very anciently [iiV] lo Bnd oul 
the mistres of bis affection ; but as he went by tbe vray, seeing blmsclfe clad in such 
unseemelj rngges, be began to smile at bis owne folly, and to reprove bis fondnesse, 

Well said Dorastus, thou keepest a rich decorum, base desires and homely attires : 
thy thoughles are (it for none bul a shepheard, and Ihy apparell such as only become 
a shepheard. A strange change from a. Prince to a pesani ! What ii it? thy 
wretched fortune or thy wilful folly? Is it thy cursed destinies? Or thy crooked 
desires, that appoinlelh tbee Ihis penance? Ah Dorastus tbou canst but love, and 
unlesse thou lore, ihou art like lo perish for love. Vcl fond foole, choose flowers, 
not weedcs: Diamondes, not peables; Ladies which may honour tbee, not shep- 
heards which may disgrace thee. Venus is pamled in silkes, not in ragges ; and 
Cupid treadeth on disdaine, when he reacheth at dignilie. And yet Doraslna shame 
nol at thy shepheards weede : tbe heavenly Godes have sometime earthly thoughles : 
Neptune became a ram, Jupiler a Bul, Apollo a shepheard ; they Gods, 
and yet in love : and ihou a man appointed lo love. ' ' 

Devising thus with bimselfe, be drew nigh lo ihe place where Fawnia was keep- 
ing ber shepe, who casting ber eye aside, and seeing such a manerly shepheard, per- 
fectly limmed, and comming with so good a pace, she began halfe lo forgcl Doraslus, 
and lo favor this prety sbcpheord, whom she tboughl sbee might both love and oh- 
Isine ; but as shec was in these thoughts, she perceived then, ihal it was tbe yong 
prince Dorastus, wbcrfore she row up and reverently saluted him. Dorastus taking 
ber by the hand, repaied her curtesie witb a swceic kissc, and praying her to sii downe 
by him, be began Ihui lo lay the batlerje. 

If Ihou marvel Fawnia at mj strange ottyre, thou wouldesl more muse at atf 
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UDacGustomed thoughtes : the cue disgracetli but my oulnrai-d shape, tbe other dil- 
lurbeth my inward scnces. I love Fawnia, and theTefore wbal love likelb I cannot 
Diislil:e. Favrnia tbou host promised to love, and 1 liope tbou wilt perlonne do Icsse: 
I have fulfilled Iby rei)Ueal, and now tliou canst but graunl my desire. TLou wert 
content to love Dorsstus wben be ceast to be a I'rince and to become a sbepbeard, 
and see I bave made tbe change, and tberefore not to misse of tny cboice. 

Truelh, quoth Kawnia, but all llial weare Cooles are not Monkes : painted Eagles 
are picIureE, not Eagles. Zeusis Grapes were like Crapes, yel shndowes: rich clotb- 
iag make not princes ; nor homely nllyrc beggers ; shepheards arc not called sbep- 
hcardes, because they were hool.es and bagges, but Ibal tliey are borne poore, and 
live (0 keepe ^heepe ; so this attire hath not made iJorastus a sbepherd, but to seeme 
like a shepherd. 

Well Fawnia, answered Darastus, were I a sbepherd, I could not but like thee, 
and being a prince I am forst to love thee. Take heed Fawnia he not proud of 
beauties painting, for it is a dower that fadetb in the blossome. Those which dis- 
dayne in youth are despised in age: Beauliea sbadowes are irickt up with times 
colours, which being set to drie in the aunne are stained witb the sunne, scarce pleas- 
ing the sight ere they beginne not to be worth tbe sight, not much unlike the herbe 
Ephemeron, which Hourishelh in the morning and is withered before the sunne set- 
ting ; if my desire were against lawe, thou mightest justly deny me by reason ; but I 
love thee Fawnia, not to mistue thee as a Concubine, but to use Ibee as my wife : I . 
can promise no more, and meane to performe no lesse. 

Fawnia bearing this solemne proleslalion of Dorastus, could no longer wilhlland 
the assault, but yeelded up the forte in these friendly learmes. 

Ah Domstu':, I abame to expresse that thou forccst me with ihy augred specche to 
confesae : my base birth cauaeth tbe one, and thy bigh dignities tbe other. Beggara 
thougbta ought not to reach so far as ICinga, and yet my desires reach as high as 
Princes. 1 dare not say, Dorastus, I lore Ihee, because I am a she|]herd ; but the 
Gods know I have honored Dorastus (pardon if I say amiLSe) yea and loved Dorastus 
with such dutiful affection as Fawnia can [lerforme, or Doraalus desire ; I yeeld, not 
overcome with pmyers, but with love, resting Dorastus handmaid ready to obey his 
wil, if no prejudice at all to his honour, nor to my credit. 

Dorastus hearing this freendly conclusion of Fawnia embraced her in his armes, 
swearing that neither dislance, time, nor adverae fortune should diminish bis affec- 
tion ; but that in despight of the deaiinies he wouM remaine loyall unto death. Hav. 
ing thus plight their troath each to other, aeeing they could not have the full fruition 
of their love in Sycilia, for that Egislus consent woulde never bee graunted to so 
meane a malcb, Dorastus determined, aisone as time and opportunilie would give 
them leave, to provide a great masse of money, and many rich and cosily jewels, for 
the easier cariage, and then lo transporle themselves and their treasure into luly, 
where they should leade a contented life, until such lime as either he could he recon- 
ciled to his Father, or els by auccessiotl come to tbe Kingdome. This devise was 
greatly prayaed of Fawnia, for she feared if the King his father should but bearc of 
the contract, that hia furie would be such as no lesse than death would stand for pay- 
ment : she therefore lould bim, that delay bred daunger: that many mishaps did fall 
out hetweene the cup and the lip, and lha( to avoid danger, il were best witb as much 
speed as might be to pass out of Sycilia, least fortune might prevent their pretence 
with some ncwe despight : Dorastus, whom love pricked forward with desire, prom- 
ised to dispatch his afGures with as great bast, as either time or oporlunilie would 
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geve him leave ; aod so resling upon thi» point, after many imbracings and sneele 
kisses Illcy dejmned, 

Doiaslus having taken bis leave of bis best beloved Fawnia, went lo llie Grove 
where hee had bis rich apparel, and there uncasing himself as Eecretly as migbt be, 
hiding up liis sbepbeards allire, till occasion should serve againe to use il : be went lo 
the pallace, shewing by his iDcrrie couotenaunce, that either the Stale o( hia body was 
amended, or ibe case of his minde greaiely redressed; Fawaia poore soule was no 
less joyrul. thai being a sbepheard, tartune had farouted ber so, as to reward her 
with the lave of a PiJQce, hoping in time to be advaunced from Ihe dsugbler of a 
poore farmer to be the wife of a tiche King : so thai she ihoughl every houre a yeere, 
till by their deparlure Ibey raight prevenl danger, not ceasing still to goc every daye 
to her sbeepc, not so much for Ihe care of her flocli, as for the desire she had to see 
her love and Lord Dorastua ; who oflenlimes, when uportunilie would serve, repaired 
thither to feede his fancy with the sweet content of Fawnias presence : and although 
he never went to visit her, but in bis sbejiheards ragges, yet bis ofle repaire made 
him not onely suspected, but knowne to divers of their neighbours : who for ihe good 
will they bare lo oid Porrus, tould hiro secretly of Ibe mailer, wishing hi™ lo keeps 
bis daughter al home, least she went so olte to the lield that she brought him home a 
jong Sonne ; for they feared thai Fawnia being so beautifull, the yong prince would 
allure her lo folly, Pottus was stricken into a dump al these newes, so thai thanking 
his neigbhoures for their good wilt : be byed him borne lo his wife, and calling her 
aside, wringing his handes and shedding foortb leares, he brake the matter to her JD 

I am afraid wife, thai my daughter Fawnia halb made her selfe so Rne, that 
she will buy repentance loo deare. 1 heare newes, which if they be true. Some 
will wish Ibey had not proved true. It is lould me by my neighbours, that Doras- 
tus the Ringes Sonne begins lo looke at our daughter Fawnia ; which if II be so, 
I will nol geve her a halfepeny for her honeslie al the yeercs cod. I tell thee wife, 
nonradaies beauty is a gieal stale lo trap yong men. and faire wordes and sweele 
promises are two great enemies 10 a maydens honeslie : and thou knowesl where 
poore men inlrcate, and cannot ohlaine, there Princes may conimaund. and wil ob- 
laine. Though Kings sonnes dauncc in nclles. they may nol be seene;" but 
poore mens faultes are spied at a little hole : Well, il is a bard cose where Kinges 
lustes are lawes, and that they should binde poore men to that, which they tbcni' 
■elves wilfully break e. 

Peace husband (quolb his wife) take beede wbal you say: speake no more than 
you should, least you heare what you would nol ; great slreames are lo be stopped by 
•leighl, nol by force : and princes lo be perawnded by submission, nol hy rigor: doe 
what you can, hul no more ihan you may. . . . Take hecde I say, it is ill jesling with 
edged looles. and bad sjxirting with Kinges. The Wolfe had his akinne puld over 
his eares for but looking into the Lions den. Tush wife (quolb be) Ihou speakest 
like a foole, if the King should knowe that Domslus bad begotten our daughter with 
childc (as I feate it will fall oul lillle belter) the Kings furie would be such as no 
donbl we should bolh loose our goodcs and lives; necessilie therefore bath no lawe. 



• Alluding to the old story of the fisherman's daughter, who was ordered lo dance 
before a great loril, so that she might be seen, yet not seen, lo eRect which she cov- 
ered heraelf wilh one of her father's nets. The Italian fool and jester Gonella for 
the same purpose is said lo have put himself behind a sieve. — Hailitt. 
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■nd I will pravenl this nibehiefc with a newe devise tbut ii come iolo my he«d, which 
shall neither oHend the King, nor displease Dorastus. I meuie to lake the cbaine and 
(he jewels thai 1 found with Fnwoia, and carrie them to the King, letting 
' ' * him thea lo uadersland how she is none of my daughter, but thai I Tound 
her beaten up with the water alone in a little boalc wrapped in a rich Mantle, wherein 
was inclosed ibia (reosiire. By this ineanea I hope the King will take Fawnia into 
his service, and we whaisoever cbauncelh shal be blamelesse. This device pleased 
the good wife very well, bo that they determined assoune as they might know the 
King at leisure, to make him piivie to this case. 

In the mesne lime Dorastus was not slacke in bis allaires, but applyed his maltert 
with such ililigence. that be provided all thinges (ille for their journey. Treasure 
and Jewels he had gotten great store, thiocking there was no better friend then money 
in a strange countrey: rich attire he had provided for Fawnia, and, because he could 
nol bring the matter to passe withouc ihe heipe and advice of some one. he made an 
old servant of his called Capnio, who had served him from his childhood, privie to 
his nlTaires; who seeing no pcrswaajons could prevaile to divert him from bis selled 
determination, gave bis consent and dealt so secretly in the catue, tbal within short 
space bee bad gotten a ship ready for their passage: Ihe Mariners seeing n lit gale 
of winde for their purpose, wished Capnio lo make no delaycs, least if they pre- 
termitted tills good weather, they might slay long ere Ibey had such a fayrc winde. 
Capnio fearing that his negligence should binder Uie journey, in the night lime con- 
veyed Ihe Irunckes full of treasure into the shippe, and by secrelle meanes lei Fawni* 
nndcrslBnd. Ibal the oeM morning they meant to depart : she upon this newes slept 
verie little that night, but gottc up very early, and wenle lo her sheepe, looking every 
minute when she should see Dorastus, who laried not long, fur feare delay might 
breede daunger, bul came as fast as he could gallop, and without any gresl circum- 
stance look Fawnia up behinde him and rode to Ihe haven, where the shippe lay, 
which was nol three quarters of a mite distant from that place. He no sooner came 
there, bm the Mnrrincrs were readie with their Cockboale lo set them aboard, where 
being coucbt tc^ether in a Cabben they past away the time in recounting their old 
loves, til their man Capnio should come. Porrus who had heard thai this morning 
the King would go abroad lo take the ayre, called in haste lo his wife to bring him 
his holyday hose and bis best lackel, tbal he might goe like an honest substantiall 
man lo lell his tale. His wife a good cleanly wcnche, brought him all things title, 
and spungd him up very handsomlie, giving him the chaines and Jewels in a little 
boxe, which romi* for llie more safety put in his bosom. Having thus all his 
trinkets in readines, laking his slaife in his hand he bad his wife kisse him for 
good luckc, and so bee went towards ihe Pallacc. But as he was going, for- 
tune (who meant to shewe him b little false play) prevented his purpose in this 

He met by chaunce in his way Capnio, who trudging as fast as he could with a 
e coffer under his arme lo Ihe ship, and spying Porrus whome he 
we lo be Fawnios Father, going lowardes ihe Pallace, being a wylie 
fellow, began lo doubt Ihe worst, and therefore crost him the way, and aski him 
whither he was going so earely this momjng. Porrus (who knew by his face that he 
was one of ibe Court) meaning simply, told him that the Kings son Dorastus dealt 
hardly with him ; for he had bul one daughter who was a little Beautifull, and tbat 
bis neighboures told him the young Prince had allured her lo folly, be wenl therefore 
DOW lo complaioe lo the King how greatly be was abused. 



IV, Iv.So 
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Gipnio (who slnUBhl way smelt the whole Qmlter) begun lo solli him in bis laike, 
&ad said [hat Dorastus deall aal like a PrincE to spoyle any poore manes 
dsughter m that sort : be therefore would doe (he best for him be could, ' 
because he knew he was an honest man. But (quolh Capoio) you lose your labour 
in going lo the Pallace, for tbe King meanes this day to lake the aire of 
ihe Sea, and lo goe aboord of a shippe that lies in the haven, I am going ' ' 
before, you see, to provide all things in redinesae, and if you will follow my coun- 
laile. lurne back with me to the haven, where I will Eet you in such a fille place as 
you may speake to the King at your pleasure. Porrua giving credit 10 Capnios 
smooth tale, gave him a thousand thanks for his frendly advise, and went with bim 
lo the haven, making all the way his complainles of Dorastus, yet concealing tecrellie 
Ihe chaine and the Jewels. Assone as they were come lo the Sea aide, the marriners 
seeing Capnio. came a land with their cock.boale, who still dissembling fhc matter, 
demaundcd of Forms if he would go Eee the ship? who unwilling and fearing the 
worst, because be Was (lot well acqnailited with Capnio, made his excuse that he 
could not brooke the Sea. therefore would not trouble him. 

Capnio seeing that by foirc meanes bee could not get him aboord, commaunded 
the mariners that by violence they should carrie him into the shippe, who like sturdy 
knaves hoisted the poore shepheard on their buckes, and bearing bim to the boale, 
lanched from Ihe land. 

Porrus seeing bimselfe so cunningly betraied durst not crie out, for bee sawe it 
would not prevaile, but began lo intrcale Copnio and the moriners to be good to him. 
and to pidiE his eslale, hee was bul a poore man thai lived bf bis labour: they laugh- 
ing lo see the shepheard so afrajde, made as much haste as they could, and set him 
•boorde. Forms was no sooner in the sliippe, but be saw Doraslus walking with 
Fawnio, yet he scarse knew her : for she had attired her selfe in ricbe apparell, 
which so increased her beauty, that sbee resembled rather an Angell tbea a mortal! 

Dorastus and Fawnia, were bolfe astonished lo see the olde shepherd, marvoillng 
greatly what wind had brought bim thither, lit Capnio told them al Ihe whole dis- 
course ; bow Pomis was going to make his complaint to the King, if by pollicie he 
bad not prevented him, and therefore nowsithhewas aboord. for the atoidingof 
further danger, it were beat lo carrie bim into Italy. 

Dorastus praised greatly his mans devise, and allowed of his counsaile; but Faw- 
nia (who slil feared Fomis, as her father) began to blush for shame, thai by ber 
meanes be should either incure dnunger or displeasure. 

The old sbephard hearing this hard sentence, that he should on cucb a sodaine be 
caried from his Wife, his country, and kinsfolke, into a forroine Lande amongst 
sttaungers, began with biller teares to make his compla'nl. and on his knees to in- 
Ireale Dorastus. that pardoning his unadvised folly he would give him leave lo goe 
home ; swearing that hee would kecpe all thinges as secret ai ihcy could wish. But 
Ibese protestations Could not prevaile. although Fawnia intieated Dorastus very eani' 
eslly, but the mariners hoisting their maine sailes waied ankers, and hailed into the 
deepe, where we leave Ihem lo ihe favour of the wind and seas, and relume lo 
Egislut. 

Who having appointed iLis day lo bunt in one of his Fcnesis, called for bis sonne 
Dorastus lo go sport himselfe, because hee saw that of late hee began (o ioure ; bat 
bis men made answer that hee was gone abroade none knew whither, except he wen 
gone lo the grove lo walke all alone, as his cuslomc was to doe evety day. 
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The KiDg willJDg to waken him out of hit dumpes sent ooe of his men to goe 
seeke him, but in vaine, for at l^t he relumed, but liude him be could not, so that 
the King wenl him*elfc to goe sec the sport; where pnsaing away the day, returning 
at night from hunting, bee asked (or his Sonne, but be cauld not be beard of, which 
drave the King into a great cboler: where upon most of his Noblemen and other 
Counleis, poasled abroad to seek him, hut they could not beare of him through all 
Sicilia, onely they missed Captiio bis man, which agoine made the King suspect that 
bee was not gone farre. 

Two or three doies beiog passed, and no newes heard of Dorastus, Egistus began 
to feare that be was devoured with some wilde beasles, and upon that made nut a 
great troupe of men to go seeke him; who coasted through all the Country, and 
searched in everie daungerous and secrete place, unlill at last tbey melte with a 
Fisherman that whs silting in a little cover! hard by the sea side mending his nelles, 
when Doraslus and fawnia loake shipping; who being examined if be either knewe 
or beard where the Kings Sonne was, without any secreeic at all revealed the whole 
matter, how be was sayled two dayes past, and had in bis company hia man Capnio, 
Porrus and his fajre Daughter Fawnia. This heavie newes was presently caryed to 
the King, who halfe dead for soirow commaunded Furrus wife to bee sent for: she 
being come to the Pallace, after due examlnalion, confessed that her neighbours had 
oft told her that the Kings Konne was too familier with Fawnia, her Daughter; 
whereuppon, her husband fearing the wont, about two dayes past (hearing the King 
should goe an hunting) rose earely in the morning and went to make his cntnplajnt, 
but since she neither hearde of bim, nor saw him. Egistus perceiving the womana 
unfeyned simplicity, let ber depart without incurring further displeasure, conceiving 
such secret greefe far his Sonncs recklesse follie, tliat he had so foi^otten his honour 
and parentage, by so base a choise to dishonor his father, and discredit hirosclfe, that 
with very care and thought be fel into a quartan fever, which was bo unfit for his aged 
yeeres and compleiion, ibat he became so weake, as the Phisitions would grauni him 
no life. 

But his Sonne Dorastus little regarded either father, countrie, or Kingdome in re- 
spect of bis Ijidy Fawnia, for fortune smylmg on this young novice, lent bim so 
lucky a gale of winde, for the space of a day and a night, that the maryners lay and 
slept upon the batcbesi but on the nest morning about the breake of the day, the 
aire began to be overcast, the winds to rise, the seas to swel, yea presently there arose 
such a feariull tempest, as the ship was in danger to be swallowed up with every sea, 
the matne mast with the violence of the wind was thrown over boord, the saylcs were 
tome, the tackling! went in sunder, the stornie raging still so furiously that poore 
Fawnia was almost dead for feare, but that she was greatly comforted with the pres- 
ence ol Dorastus. The tempest continued three dayes, at which time the Marinen 
everie minute looked for death, and the oire was so darkned with cloudes that the 
Maisler could not tell by his compasse in what Const Ihcy were. But upon the fourth 
day about ten of the clocke, the wind began to cease, the sea to waxe 
' ' ' calme, and the sky to be cleare, and the Mariners deserved the coast of 
Bohemia, shooting of their ordnance for joy that tbey bad escaped such a fearefuU 
tempesL 

Dorastus hearing that they were arrived at some harbour, sweetly kissed Fawnia, 
and bad her tie of good cbeare : when tbey lolde bim thai the port belonged unto the 
cheifc CIttie of Bohemia where Pandosto kept his Court, Dorastus began to be sad, 
knowing that bis Father bated no man so much as Pondosto, and that the King him- 
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self had sought secretly lo betrHy Egisius : this conaiderad, he was halfe afraide to 
goe 00 land, but tbat Capnio counselled him to cbauDge his name and his countrey, 
unlil such lime as Ibey could gel some other barke lo transport (hem into Italy. Do- 
roaluE liUing this devise mode bis CKse privy to the Marriners, rewarding tbcm boun- 
tiruUy for Ibeir peines, and charging them to &aye ihitt be was s Gentleman of 
Tmpalonia called Meleagrus. The shtpmcn willing lo shew wbat friendship Ibey 
could to DorasluE, promised lo be as secret as ihcy could, or hee might wisb. and 
nppon this they landed in a little village a mile distant from (he Citie, where after 
(hey bad rested a day, thinking lo make provision for ibdr manage; the fame of 
Fawnias beauly was spread throughout all (he Citie, so tbat it came lo the eares of 
Pandosloi who then being about (he age of lifty, bad notwithstanding yoog and 
freshe affections ; so that he desired greatly to see Fawnia, and to laing ihis matter 
the belter to passe, hearing they had but one man, aod bow they rested at a very 
bemely bouse ; he caused them to be apprehended as spies, and sent a doien of his 
garde to lake them ; who being come to their lodging, lolde them the Kings message. 
Dorastus no whit dismayed, accompanied with Kawnia and Capnio, went to the court 
(for ihey left Porrus lo kecpe the sluffe) who being admitted to the Kings presence, 
Dorastus and Fawnia with humble obedience saluted bis majestie. 

Pandoslo omased at the singular perfection of Fawnia, stood halfe astonished, 
viewing ber beauty, so that be bad almost forgot himselfe what hee bad to doe ; at 
lasl wilh steame countenance be demaunded Ibeir names, and of wbat couulrey they 
were, and what caused (hem (o bnd in Bohemia, Sir (cjuoth Uoraslus) know that my 
name Meleagrus is a Knight borne and brought up in Trapalonia, and (his gentle- 
woman, whom 1 meane (o take lo my wife is an Italian borne in Padua, from whence 
1 have now brought her. The Cause I have so small a Irayne with me is 
for lha( her friends unwilling lo consent, 1 intended secretly lo convey ' ' 
her into Trapalonia ; whither as I was sailing, by distrcsse of weather I was driven 
into these coasts: thus have you heard my name, my country, and the cause of 
my voiage, Pandoslo starling from his seat as one in choller, made this rongh 
reply. 

Meleagrus, I feare this smooth tale bath bul small truelh, and that tbnu coverest a 
foule skin wilh faire painlmgs. No doubt (his Ladie by her grace and beauly is of 
her degree more meele for a mighty Prince, then for a simple knight, and ihou like a 
perjured ttailour hath bereft her of ber parents, (o their presen( griefe, and ber inau- 
ing sorrow. Till (herefore I beaie more of her parenlage and of Iby calling, 1 wil 
stay you bolli here in Bohemia. 

Dorastus, in wbome rested nothing bul Kingly valor, was not able to suffer Ibe 
rcprocbes of Pandoslo, bul thai he made him this answer. 

It is not mecte for a King, without due proofe to appeucb any man nf ill beha- 
viour, ruir upon suspilion to inferre beieefe : slraungeis ought to bee entertained with 
courtesie, not to bee intreated with cnieltie, least being forced by want to pnt np in- 
juries; the Gods revenge their cause with rigor. 

Pandoslo bearing Dorastus utter tliesc wordes, commaunded that he should straight 
be commiltcd lo prison, unlill such time as tbey beard further of his pleasure, but as 
for Fawnia, he charged (hat she should be entertained in (he Court, with such cur- 
tesie as belonged to a siraunger and ber calling. The rest of the shipmen he put 

Having thus hardly handled the supposed Trapalonians, Pandoslo coulrarie to bis 
aged yearcs began (o be somwbal tickled wilh the beauly of Fawnia. 
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• iat,y conlnjn no ward or phrase which recalls the drama, unless ii 
phrases which might be thus, most remolely, conslnied : one is where Fawiiia in a 
soliloquy &ays of herself: ' bcller bad il beene for tbee, by sitting lowe to have bad 
' qaiel, then by climinE high lo have fallen iolo miscrie ;' Floriiel says (V, i, 253) : 
' The oddes fof high and low's alike.' The second is where Fawnia says ' the body _ 
' is subject to victories, but the mlnde not to be subdued by conquest ;' Perdila sayS I 
(IV, iv, 625) ; ' Adliction may subdue the cheek. Bui not take io the mind,' Thcte n 
is one other pafsc^ in (he drama which, while it repeats no word or phrase in these 
omitted pages, has been deemed nevertheless to have been prompted by the subject 
here treated ; it is where Paulina lells Leontes that his eye halh loo much youlh in'I 
when he looks at Perdila, and Leonles replies wiib tender reproach. But mainly 
these pages are omitted because in them U detailed the repulsive episode wherein 
Ihe aged, amorous Pandosto petseculea with love his own unrecognised daughter, 

Pandosto seeing that there was in Fawnin a determinate courage lo love Meleagnit, 
and a resolution withoul feare to bate him, flong away from her in a rage : swearing 
if in shone time she would not be wonne with reason : he would forget all courtesie, 
and compel her lo grauot by rigour: but these ihrealning wordes no whit dismayed 
Fawnia; l^t that she still both despitcd and dispised Pandosto. While thus these 
two lovers strove, tbc one 10 winne love the other to live in hate : Egiatus heard cer- 
taine newes by the Mercbauntes of Bohemia, chat bis eoniie Dorastus was imprisoned 
by Pandosto, which made him feare gi^aily tbat his sonne should be but hardly ea- 
Ireated : yel considering thai Bellaria and bee was cleared by Ibe Oracle of Apollo ^ 
from ihat crime wherewith Pandosto had unjustly charged him, hee thought best to 1 
seiid with all speed lo Pandosto, tbal be should set free his Sonne Doraslus, and pot 
to death Fawnia and her father Porrus; finding this by the advise of Counsaile the 
speediest remedy to release his sonne, he caused presently too of his shippes to be 
rigged, and thoroughly furnished with provision of men and victuals, and sent divers 
of bis men and nobles Embassadoures into Bohemia ; wlio willing to obey their King, 
and relieve Iheir yong Prince; made no delayes, for feaie of danger, but with aa 
much speed as might be, sailed towards Bohemia : Ihe winde and seas favored ihem 
gready, which made Ihem hope of some good happe, for wilhin ihree daies Ihey were 
landed: which Pandosto no soner heard of their arrivall, but hee in person went to . 
roeete them, intreating them with such sumpluous and familiar courtesie, Ihat Ihey | 
might welt perceive bow Sory he was for the former injuries hee had offered lo their 1 
King, and hnw willing (if it might be) lo make amendes. 1 

As Pandosto made report to tbcm, bow one Maleagrus, a Knight of Trapolonia, 
wa? lately arived with a Lady called Fawnia in bis land, comming very suspitiously, 
accompanied onely with one servant, and an olde shepbeard. The Embassadours 
perceived by the hBlfe,whBt the whole talc menl, and began lo conjeLlure, that il was 
Doraslus, who for feare to bee knowne. had chaunged his name : bui dissembling the 
matter, tbey shortly arived at the Court, where after they bad bin verie solemnly and 
sumptuously feasted, Ihe noble men of Sicilia being gathered logilher, they made re- 
porte of iheir Embassage : where Ihey certified Pandoslo that Meleagros was sonne 
and bcire lo the King Egisius, and tbat his name wns Doraslus: bow contrarie to the 
Kings minde be had privily comaied away that Fawnia, intending lo marrie her, 
being but daughter lo that poore sbepheard Poitus: whereupon the Kings reqaett 
was thai Capoio, Fawnia, and Porrus, might bee murlhered and put lo death, ai 
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■bat hii lonnc Doraslns might be lenl borne ia safetie. FaadostD having ittenliTel; 
and wilh great mcrvoile beard their Embassage, wiUing to reconcile himseire to E^>- 
tus, and lo shew him how greatly he esteemed his favour : although love and fancy 
forbad hiro lo hurt Fawnia, yet in despight of love hee determined to execute Egislus 
will withont mercy ; and therefore he presently sent for Doroslus out of prison, who 
mervaiiing at this unlooked for curtesie, found at his comming to the Kings presence, 
that which be least doubled of, his fathers Emhassadours : who no sooner sawe biro, 
but with great reverence they honared him : and Pandosto embracing Dorastus, Set 
bim by bim very lovingly in a chaire of estate. Dorastus ashamed that bis follie was 
bewraied, sate a long lime as one in a muse, til Pandosto told bim the sumine of his 
Falbere embassage: which he had uo sooner beard, but he was toucht at the quicke, 
for the cruell sentence (hat was pronounced against Fawnia : but neither could bis 
sorrow nor pertwasions prevaile, for Pandosto commaunded that Fawnia, Corrvs. and 
Capnio, should bee brought lo his presence ; who were uo sooner come, but Pandoslo 
having his former love turned to a disdainfull bate, began lo ri^e against Fawnia in 
iheiB tearracs. 

Thou disdainfull vassal, thou currish kite, assigned by the destinies to base fortune, 
and yet with an aspiring minde gating alter honour: ho* dutst Ihou presume, being 
a beggar, lo match with a Prince? Uy thy alluring lookes lo incbanl the sonne of a 
King lo leave his owne counlrie lo fulfill ihy djsordinale luSIS? O desptghtfull 
minde, a proud heart in ■ be^ar is not unlike lo a great lire in a smal collage, which 
warraeth not the house, but bumeth it : assure thy selfe that thou shall die, and thou 
old doaling foole, whose follie hath bene such, as to suffer thy daughter to reach 
above Ihy fortune ; lookc for no olher meede, but the like punishment. But Capnio, 
Ihou which hast belmyed the King, and hast consented to the unlawfull lust of thy 
Lord and miisler, I know not how justly 1 may plague thee : death is too easie a 
punishment for ihy falsehood, and to live (if not in extreme miserie) were not to 
shew thee equitic, I therefore award ibat thou shall have thine eyea pat out, and 
continually while ibou dies!, grinde in a mil like a brute beast. The feare of death 
broughl a sorrowfull silence upon Fawnia and Capnio, but Forms seeing no hope of 
life, burst forth into these speeches, 

Pandoslo. and ye noble Embassadoora of Sicilia, seeing trilbout cause I am con- 
demned to die ; 1 am yet glad I have opporlunilie lo dLsburden ray- conscience before 
my death : I will lei you as much as I know, and yet no more than is true : whereas 
I am accused that 1 have bene a supporter of Fawnias pride, and sbee disdained as a 
vilde begger, so It is that I am neither Father unto her, nor she daughter unlo me. 
For so il happened ihal I being a poore shepheard In Sieilia, living by keeping others 
mens ilockes; one of my sbcepe straying dowoe to the sea side, as I wenl lo seekc 
her, I saw a little boat driven upon the shoare, wherein I found a babe of slie dales 
olde, wrapped In a mantle of skarlet, having about the necke Ibis cbaine : I plttylng 
the child, and desirous of Ihe treasure, carried it home lo my wife, who with great 
tare nursed il up. and sel it to keepe sheepe. Here la the chaine and the Jewels, and 
this Fawnia is the childe whome I found in the boale, what ahee Is. or of whol 
parentage I knowe not, but this I am assured that she is none of mine. 

Pandoslo would scarce suffer bim lo tell out his lale, bul that he enijuired the 
time of the yeere, the manner of Ihe boale, and olher circumstances, which when he 
found agreeing to his count, he sodalnelle leapt from his seate, and kissed Fawnia, 
wetting her tender cheeks with his leares, and crying my daughter Fawnia, ah sweele 
Fawnia, I am thy Father, Fawnia. This lodolne passion of the King drave them all 
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into a maze, especially Fawnia and Dorastus. But when the King had breathed 
bimselfe a while in this newe joy, he rehearsed before the Embassadours the whole 
matter, bow he hadde entreated his wife Bellaria for jealousie, and that this was the 
childe whome bee sent to floate in the seas. 

Fawnia was not more joyfuU that she bad found such a Father, then Dorastus was 
glad be should get such a wife. The Embassadors rejoyced that their yong prince 
bad made such a choice, that those Kingdomes, which through enmitie had long time 
bin dissevered, should now through perpetual amitie be united and reconciled. The 
Citizens and subjects of Bohemia (hearing that the King had found againe bis Daugb- 
ter, which was supposed dead, joyfuU that there was an beire apparent to 
bis Kingdome) made Bonfires and showes throughout the Cittie. The 
Courtiers and Knights appointed Justs and Tumeis to signifie their willing mindes in 
gratifying the Kings hap. 

Eighteene daies being past in these princely sports, Pandosto willing to recom- 
pence old Porrus, of a shepheard made him a Knight : which done, providing a suf- 
ficient Navie to receive him and bis retinue, accompanied with Dorastus, Fawnia, and 
the Sicilian Embassadours, be sailed towards Sicilia, where be was most princelie 
entertained by Egistus ; who bearing this comicall event, rejoyced greatly at his sonnes 
good bappe, and without delay (to the perpetuall joy of the two yong Lovers) cele- 
brated the marriage : which was no sooner ended, but Pandosto (calling to mind how 
first he betraied his friend Egistus, bow his jealousie was the cause of Bellarias death, 
that contrarie to the law of nature bee had lusted after bis owne Daughter) moved 
with these des|>erate thoughts, he fell into a melancholie fit, and to close up the Com- 
edie with a Tragicall stratageme, he slewe bimselfe, whose death being many daies 
bewailed of Fawnia, Dorastus, and bis deere friend Egistus, Dorastus taking bis 
leave of his father, went with his wife and the dead corps into Bohemia, where after 
they were sumptuouslie intoombed, Dorastus ended bis daies in contented quiet. 

Finis. 
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Mrs Lennox {Shakespear Illustrated^ I753» ^^' "» P- 75) • ^^ ^^ \i^txi mentioned 
as a great praise to Shakespear that the old paltry story of Dorastus and Fawnia 
served him for a Winter's Tale, but if we compare the conduct of the incidents in 
the Play with the paltry Story on which it is founded, we shall find the original much 
less al>surd and ridiculous. If Shakespear had even improved the story and cleared it 
of great part of its inconsistencies, yet he would still have been accountable for what 
remained, for why, indeed, did he chuse a subject so faulty for the story of a play ? His 
claim to praise would have been but very small, by making what was bad better, since 
he was free in the choice of his subject ; but certainly he can have no pretension to 
it at all by changing bad to worse ; that he has done so will be easily proved by ex- 
amining some of the principal incidents, as they are differently managed by the 
novelist and the poet. . . . This account of the king's jealousy [in the novel] does 
not absolutely clash with probability. But let us see how Shakespear manages it 
in the play. . . . All this conversation passe*; in the presence of I^eontes, who from 
hence takes occasion to be jealous, and passes in an instant from the greatest con- 
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Gdence, aecuritf. >□<! Triendship in»igin]iblc, lo the liH cxtremitj' of jekloiuy and 
r»ge. What wonderful contrivance is here? The Legerdemain, who shows you ft 
liee that buds, blossoms, and beais ripe froil in the spice of five minutes, does not 
put so gmt a cbent on (be Eensea as Sliakespear does on the understanding ; for this 
jealousy of one niinute'is growth we see take root before our eyes, and so far from 
there being the smoilesl progression in the several aeliona of budding, blossoming, 
and bearing ripe fruit, thai we have the first and (he laal at one and the same instant. 
Tlie exlrasaganl effecis of the king's rage and jealousj' are carried far enough in all 
conscience in the Novel, and Shakespear is not a whit more moderate; only he has 
altered a circanvitance whicll entirely destroys the lillle probability the Novelist had 
preserved in the relatiaD. . . . Sbakeapear makes Ibe king in the heighth of his frenzy 
of jealousy send himself to the Oracle of Apollo, and in (he mean time commit the 
most barbarous cruelties on his Qoecn and child. How inconsislenl is this I why 
does he consult Ibe Oracle if be is resolved to proceed to extremities before the 
answer arrives ? The request come* very naturally from the Queen in the Novel, 
and Ihe kiug's compliance with it is very well accounted for, hut in the play nothing 
can be more absurd than that the king should be reasonable enough to consult volun- 
tarily Ihe Gods concerning the infidelity of his wife; and while the answer was 
expected, and her guilt yet doubtful, punish her with as much rigour as if the Onicle 
had declared ber an adultre^. Here again the paltry story has Ibe advantage of the 
play. . , . Antigonus obeys, and this dune, it is absolutely necessary he should never 
return tn Sicily, . . . therefore a bear rushes out of the woods and devours him ; the 
good nalurcd bear, as it should seem, resolved not to spoil Ibe slory, passes by the 
liltle princess, who is 10 make so great a figure bcrcafter, and a convenient slorm 
arising, splits the ship, so thai nil the sailors perishing, though they were near enough 
Ihe shore to have saved themselves, no one is left to carry back any account of the 
afiair to Sicily. ... In Ihe play Ihe king comes very opportunely to bear ihe prince, 
his son, declare his passion for the fair shepherdess publicly, and bis intentions of 
marrying her; nay, be corries his indiscretion so far as (o join hands with ber before 
all ihe country people who are present ; can any thing be more absurd ? . . . Is ii not 
natural to suppose that (be enraged king will keep bis Son in strict confinement lo 
prevent this unequal match ? but il happens quite otherwise ; for the king, after some 
severe menaces, goes back lo his palace and leaves his son at liberty to run away with 
the country giri, which he accordingly does. . , . Ferdila, though ber father and 
brother are in the same vessel with her, never sees or s|ieBks (o them ; the old Shep- 
herd and his son make no allempts (o speak lo her; and the Prince has so liltle con- 
sideraliou for ihe falher and brother of his beloved Ibal he takes no notice of Ibem ; 
how wonderfull is all this! . . . Shakespcar seems lo have preserved the queen alive 
for Ihe sake of her representing her own slalue in [he last scene, — a mean and absurd 
contrivance : for how can it be imagined that flcrmione, a virtuous and affeclionale 
wife, would conceal herself during sixteen years in a solitary house, though she was 
sensible that her repentant husband was all that time consuming away with grief 
and remorse for her death : and what reason could she have for chusing to live in 
such a miserable conlinement when she might have been happy in Ibe possession of 
her hushaid's aflfection and have shared his throne ? How ridiculous also jn a great 
Queen, on so interesting an occasion, lo subinil lo such buflbonery as standing on a 
pedestal, motionless, ber eyes fixed, and at lasl to be conjured down by a magical 
command of Paulina. . . . The novel bos nothing in it half so law and improbable 
u this contrivance of Ihe ttatue; and indeed wherever Shakespeat has altered or 
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invented, his Wintii's Talt a greatly inferior to the old paltry story that TurDtsbed 
Mm with the subject of it. 

[In CatnpbeU's Introduclicn to his edition, there is > foot-note to his remarks 
which I lliink tea be read widi more satisfaction here than where it originally occurs. 
It is as follows : ■ My dislike to Mrs Lennox's memory for having misapplied her 

■ little talent, nnd still less learning, in an effort to prove that Shakespeare has spoilt 
' every story on which his plays were founded, is softened by the perusal of her his- 
' lory. She was the prottfgSe of Dr Johnson, who is said to have written the preface 
' to her Shakiifitari lUuslraUtl. She began her literary career ill 1747, with publish- 
' ing a collection of poems under her maiden nnme of Charlotte Ramsay. Subse- 

* qucntly came out her Female Quixote, which has considerable merit, and was very 
' favourably received. Others of her works appeared later; an account of them is 
' given in Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, vol. iii, p. 200. Towards the latter end of 

• her days she was afflicted with poverty and sickness. She died Jan. 4, 1804, at the 
' age of eighty-four, after having depended for some time on the bounty of the " Liter- 

■ ary Fund." Without genius she possessed laleiils, and her industry and misfortunes 
' have a claim on our interest.' Mrs Lennox was bom in New York, where her father. 
Colonel James Ramsay, was Lieutenant-Governor, and where she lived until she was 
fifleen years old, when, in 1735, she went to England. 

Mrs rNCHBALD {B<-Uish Theatre, London, iSas, vol. xii) : Tke iVinler's Talt 
was very successful at Drury Lane Theatre a few years ago; and yet, it seems la 
class among those dramas that charm more in perusal than in representation. Th« 
long absence from the scene of the two most important characteis, Leonles and his 
wife, and the introduction of various other persons to till their places, divert, in some 
measure, the attention of an audience; and they do not so feelingly unite all they see 
and all they hear into a single. Story, as he who, with the book in his hand, and 
neither his eye nor ear distracted, combines, and enjoys the whole grand variety. 
Besides the improbability of exciting equal interest by the plat of this drama, in per- 
formance as in the closet; some of the poetiy is less calculated for tlmt energetic 
delivery which the stage requires, than for the quiet contemplation of one who 
reads. The conversations of Florijel and Perdila have more of tenderness, than 
the fervour, of love; and conseijuendy their passion has not the force of expression 
to animate a multitude, though it is properly adapted to steal upoo the heart of an 
individuaL 

Shakespeare has said in Othello that n man is 'jealous, because he is jealous.' 
This conceit of the poet seems to be the only reason thai can be possibly alleged for 
the jealousy of Leontes; his unfounded suspicion of Hennione is ft much greater 
fault, and one with which imagination can less accord, than with the bosty strides of 
time, so much censured by critics, between the Third and Fourth Acts. It is easier 
for fancy to overleap whole ages than to overlook one powerful demonstration of in- 
sanity in that mind which is reputed sane. . . . There are two occurrences in this 
drama, quite as improbable as the unprovoked jealousy of Leontes, — the one, that the 
gentle, the amiable, the lender Perdila should be an unconcerned spectator of the 
doom which menaced her fosler, and supposed real, father: and carelessly forsake 
faim in the midst of his calamities. The other disgraceful improbabitity is,— thai the 
young prince Florizel should introduce himself to the Court of Sicilio, by speakinr 
arranl falsehoods. 

There is a scene in this play which is an exception to the rest, in being br ibotb 
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grand in exhibition than ilie render vill possibly behold id ideu. This is ihe scene 
of the Statue, when Mrs Siddons stands for Hennione. 

CAMPBEt-L {jHtroduiHim, 183S, p. Ixii) : After a hundred perusals of this play I 
tat down to it, for the last time, fresh from reading Mrs Lennox's objections to it; 
and a dreadful list of them she seeniE at Rrsl sight la make out-, but when ;ou come 
to the piece itself, some of those objections disappeiir, as if conscious of their false- 
hood, and the rest insensibly melt away. The jealousy of Leontes, though rash and 
irrational, is not unnatural in a haslyand wilful man. The lapse of time is explained 
by an apology from the lips of Time himself. The silence of Floriiel towards his 
Pcrditn. and her auppoMd father nod brother, on shipboard, has a fair excuse in the 
impossibility of Ihe Foci's representing dmmaticatly a narrated event; and the great' 
est of the alleged improbabilities, namely, that of Hermione refusing reconciliation 
with her husband, may be explained by the conceivable ncss of a mother being un- 
willing to re-embrace a husband who had ordered the murder of her child, until that 
husband had repented, and the lost Pcrdila had been restored. Mra Lennos says, 
that the Statue Scene is low and ridiculous. 1 am sure Mrs Siddons used 10 make it 
appear to us in a different light. Let Mrs Lennox and her roilower^, if she bos any, 
get a patent for tliis belief. When a projector asked a reward from James I, for hav- 
ing invented the art of flying, the King offered bim a patent for it ; the humbler priv- 
ilege of an exclusive right lo crawl upon all-fours oi^ht to be given to the believera 
of Shakespeare's Statue sceoe being low and ridiculous. Mrs Lennox says that the 
original story of Greene is more purely moral than that of our Poet. Now in the 
original tale, the father of Fawnia attempts to seduce his own daughter. Shakespeare 
has omitted this exquisite trait of moroltly. 

Hallam {Liliratun 0/ Eurtfe, 1839, iii, 574): The name of Shakespeare is 
Ihe greatest in our literature, — It is the greatest in all literature. No man ever came 
near to him in the creative powers of the mind; no man had ever Such strength at 
once, and such variety of imagination. Coleridge has most felicitously applied lo 
him a Greek epithet, given before lo I know not whom, certainly none so deserving 
of it, fivptivovf, the tbousand-souled Shakespeare. The number of characters in his 
plays is astonishingly great, without reckoning those, who althoujih transient, have 
ofieo their individuality, all dbtinct, alt types of human life in well defined differ- 
ences. Vet he never takes an abstract quality to emiiody it, scarcely perhaps a defi- 
nite condition of manners, as Jonson does; nor did he draw much, as I conceive, 
from living models; there is no manifest appearance of personal caricature In his 
comedies, though In some slight traits of character this may not improbably have been 
the cose. Above all, neither he nor his contemporaries wrote for the stage in the 
worst, though most literal, and of late years the most usual sense ; making the ser- 
vants and hand-maids of dramatic invention to lord over it, and limiting Ihe capaci- 
ties of the poet's mind to those of the performers. If this poverty of the represents* 
live department of the drama had hung like an ineurobent tiend on the creative power 
of Shakespeare, how would he have poured forth with such inexhaustible prodigality 
Ihe vast diversity of characters thai we find In some of his ploys? This it is in which 
he leaves far behind not the dramatists alone, but all writers of fiction. Compare 
with him Ifomer, the tragedians of Greece, the poets of Italy, Plantus, CervantM, 
MoliSrc, Addison, Le Sage, Fielding, Richardson, Scolt. ihe romancers of the elder 
ir later schools, — one man has far more than surpassed them all. Others may have 
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been as sublime, others may have been more pathetic, others may have equalled him 
in grace and purity of language, and have shunned some of his faults ; but the phil- 
osophy of Shakespeare, his intimate searching out of the human heart, whether in 
the gnomic form of sentence, or in the dramatic exhibition of character, is a gift f>c- 
culiarly his own. It is, if not entirely wanting, very little manifested in comparison 
with him, by the English dramatists of his own and the subsequent period. 

These dramatists are hardly less inferior to Shakespeare in judgement. To this 
quality I particularly advert, because foreign writers, and sometimes our own, have 
imputed an extraordinary barbarism and rudeness to his works. They belong indeed 
to an age sufficiently rude and barbarous in its entertainments, and are of course to 
be classed with what is called the romantic school, which has hardly yet shaken off 
that reproach. But no one who has perused the plays anterior to those of Shake- 
speare, or contemporary with them, or subsequent to them down to the closing of the 
theatres in the civil war, will pretend to deny that there is far less regularity, in re- 
gard to everything where regularity can be desired, in a large proportion of these 
(perhaps in all the tragedies), than in his own. We need only repeat the names of 
The Merchant of Venicey Romeo 2Md Juliet^ Macbeth, Othello, The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Measure for Afeasure. The plots in these are excellently constructed, and 
in some with uncommon artifice. But even where an analysis of the story might 
excite criticism, there is usually a unity of interest which tones the whole. The 
Winter's Tale is not a model to follow, but we feel that The Winter's Tale is a 
single story; it is even managed as such with consummate skill. It is another proof 
of Shakespeare's judgement, that he has given action enough to his comedies without 
the bustling intricacies of the Spanish stage. If his plots have any little obscurity in 
some parts, it is from copying his novel or history too minutely. 

Hartley Coleridge (Essays, etc., London, 1851, ii, 148) : In this wild drama 
the comedy is excellent, the pastoral is exquisite ; but of the scenes which carry on 
the plot, some appear to me to be harsh in the thought, and infelicitous in diction : — 
Shakespeare throughout, but not always Shakespeare in a happy vein. The sudden 
jealousy of Leontes, though unaccountable, is not impossible. I am not sure that 
the ready soliciting of Hermione, and the easy compliance of Polixenes might not 
produce, in a better mind, a momentary cloud, a wish that the request had not been 
made, an impatience for Polixenes' departure. How slight a spark may cause ex- 
plosion in the foul atmosphere of a despot's heart it is hard to say. Irresponsible 
p)ower is tyranny without, and moral anarchy within. We should little wonder at 
the conduct of Leontes in an Eastern tale. Many of the sultans in the Arabian 
Nights act as madly and wickedly, whom yet the inventors evidently meant for wise 
and gracious princes ; nay, history records abundant instances of like abjuration of 
reason in men not incapable of generosity or incidental greatness, to say nothing of 
taste and sensibility, for which some of the worst of kings have been conspicuous. 
But the exhibition of such madness of the heart, if fit for drama at all, should be 
confined to the sternest tragedy. The grossness of Leontes' imaginations, his mur- 
derous suggestions, and inaccessibility to reason, remorse, or religion, is naturally 
consequent on the base passion, say rather the unclean daemon, that possesses him. 
It is nature such as may still be found in St. Giles's. But is it possible that one who 
had once fallen thus, could ever again be worthy of a restoration to happiness ? In 
the constituted order of human progression, — surely never. Remorse, the tyrant 
would feel ; but it would urge him to vengeance on the instruments of his crimes, 
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perhaps to some »uperstilioia rite, — some stlf-souglil atonement ; but never to a heait- 
clEansing repeotance. For the improbntiilily of ibe events I care m lllllc its for the 
violation of the unities and the outrages on geogmphy. Except Autolycus, none of 
the characters show much of Shakespeare's phi1(»o]ihie deplli. On him I tbink I 
could lecture very psychologically. Hermione is fnuik and noble, rising in digaily as 
she falls in fortune, — not unlike Marie Antoinette, whose unauspecting levity, though it 
alienated not her husband, exposed her lo the slander of foul minds that had not even 
the excuse of jealousy, — in sunshine n butterfly, in misery a martyr. Paulina is an 
honest scold. Perdila a pretty piece of poetry. Polixenes not very amiable, nor, in 
Irutb, much of anything. The length of time he remuns witness to bis son's court- 
ship, before be discovers himself, is a sacrilice lo effect. Camilto is an old rogue 
whom I can hardly forgive for his double treachery. The Shepherd and his son are 
well enough in their way; but Mopsa and Dorcas might be countriSed enough with 
better tongues in their beads. Of Ihe rest nothing need be said. The progressive 
interest of Ihe play, malgrl the vast hialus for wbich Shakespeare himself thought it 
necessary lo apologise, is well sustained; but tbe catastrophe is hurried, and ibe 
queen's reanimation beyond all dramatic credibility. Vet it acts well, and (he whole 
is pleasing and eifecllve on tbe stage. 

W. W. Llovd (Singer, ed. ii, 1856, p. 131): Tbe AUnHs of Euripides, both in 
treatment and incident, has many points of analogy wilh TAt Ifin/rr'i Tale. . . . Ad- 
nietus, fated to die, is by favour of Apollo pennitled to prolong his life by furnishing 
Death with a voluntary substitute. He urges tbe duty upon bis aged parents, who 
repudiate the proposal with very marked reflections on its unreasonableness, and on 
his coolness in the proposition, but they fail lo bring home to him this view of his 
conduct; and when his wife, Alcestis, becomes Ihe volunteer, he grieves at ber fate 
as be would si an inevitable blow, is inconsolable al bis bereavement, would fain ac- 
eompany her, but, wrapt up in blind Selfishness, never once eonirasis her conduct, 
which he so much admires, with bis own. His position is placed before him most 
forcibly by his falher, but be can see only his father's selfishness, not his own, and 
drives on in dark olalinacy upon the palh that musl end in his being undeceived lo 
humiliation the most degrading. No word of reproach passes (he lips of Alcestis; 
but her parting appeal lo bim, lo spare her children tbe unhappiness of a step-mother, 
speaks expressively. If she says a word lo sel forth her sacrifice and the contrast of 
her self-devotion to tbe coldness of others, it is lo urge a claim lo this consideration 
for those she leaves behind, and she places them solemnly in his hands upon formal 
declaration of (he stipulation. There is no mistaking in the comparative coldness of 
her adieu lo him, a Sense of tbe forfeiture he has incurred of ihat respect without 
wbich love lives not. She dies on the slage like Hermione, and her sorrowing hus- 
band forthwith prepares her solemn funeral, rejecting his father's contribution, as he 
regards him as the impersonation of cowardiM and selfishness. It is when he re- 
turns from tbe enlombmenl. and stands before (he doois of his widowed household, 
that bis nobler heart recovers, and he passionately avows that too late be learns his 
wife has Ihe nobler and the better fate : be has forfeited happiness and fame logelber, 
bis dwelling must henceforth he unbearable, and elsewhere he can only expect Ihe 
vituperation he utterly deserves. The Chorus comfort bim, and urge the reparation 
of funeral honour. In Ihe mean lime Hercules brings hick Alcestis veiled, rescued 
by his arm Irom the already closed clutches of Tbanatos, baleful to God and man, 
Hercules pretends ihal his companion is a priie won in games, and offering to leave 
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her wilh Admclua, and even reremng to renewed wedlocli, draws from hiro cxpres- 
ELons soDlbing to ibe revived queen, ns those that Paulina draws from the penitent 
Iconics. Yet, like l^ontes gaitng at the statue, he looks till the force of resemblance 
raises him to the highest pitch of agitatioo. At length, by gradation like that in 
Shakespeare's play, the form of bis wife is uuveiled, and be recc^nises her and falls 
on ber Deck. But she still stands Speechless: the purificalions due to tbe iaferaal 
gods must (iret be performed, and a three days' iitlerval elapses before he may bear 
her voice : and thus in ber sileul presence the play concludes. 

The elevated dignity and majesty thus expressed iti the figure of Akestis, the vin- 
dication of tbe self-devoted womanhood from the selfish neglect of a stronger power, 
but an inferior nature, is admirably realised, and is parallel to the reparation accorded 
to Hermione, who suffers with dignity as well as patience, and preserves herself not 
from consideration for a husband w*ha has forfeited his nobler title, but for the sake 
of a daughter lost, but promised by the Oracle to be found. The silence of Alcestis 
is not more satisfactory and expressive than the circumstance that, in the single short 
speech of Hermione, her words recogniie and address alone her recovered daughter. 
She extends her hand to Leontes, and when he embraces her in joyful astonishment, 
full forgiveness is sealed by her frank embrace and entire reconciliation. ' She hangs 
' upon his neck ;' but it is when the recovered Perdila kneels that ber mother's voice 
is beard again, and then, as if in the same awe of the poweis of death from whom 
Hermione and Perdita seem, like Alceslis, to have been recovered, the scene hastily 
closes and the play is at an end. 

F.J. Fi.iRNivALi.(Z«/D/</5((oirr;jVorc Inlrod. p. xci); The laM complete play 
of ShakspetG, as it is, the golden glow of Ibe sunset of his genius is over it, the 
sweet country air all through it; and of few, if any of bis plays, is (here a pleasanter 
picture in the memory than of Winlei's Talr. As long as men can think, shall Per- 
dila brighten and sweeten, Hermione ennoble, men's minds and lives. How happily, 
too, it brings Shakspere before us, mixing with his Stratford neighbours at their shee[> 
shearing and country sports, enjoying the vagabond pedlar's gammoo and talk, de- 
lighting in the sweet Warwickshire maidens, and buying them ' fairings,' telling 
goblin stories to the boys, > There was a man dwelt by a cburcb-yard.' — opening bis 
heart afresh to all the innocent mirth, and tbe beauty of nature around him. . . . 
The play is late in metre, in feeling, in purpose. It has no five-measure rhyme in 
the diali^ue, its end-stopt lines are only one in Z*I3, its double-eodinga arc as 
many as one in 285 \ it has passages in Shoksperc's latest budding style, ' What 
' you do, Elill betters what is done,' etc. Its purpose, its lesson, is to teach fo^ve- 
ness of wrongs, not vengeance for them ; 10 give the sinner time 10 repent and amend, 
not to cut him off in his sin: lo frustrate the crimes he has purpost. And, as in 
/Vn'ffri, father and lost daughter, on d wife and mother thought dead, meet again; 
aa in Cymbtlinf, father and injured daughter meet again, she forgiving her wrongi ; 
as there, too, friends meet again, the injured friend foti^iving his wrongs, so here do 
lost daughter, mjured daughter and injuring father, meet, he being forgiven; so in- 
jured friend forgiving, meets injuring friend forgiven ; while above all rises the figure 
of the noble, long-suffering wife Hermione, forgiving Ihe hose though now repenlont 
husband who had so cruelly injured her. She links this play to Shakspere's last 
fragment Henry VIII., and makes us believe that this Iwice-repesled reunion of 
husband and wife, in their daughter, Inle in life, this twice-repealed forgiveness of 
sinning husbands by sinned-againsl wives, have somewbnt (0 do with Sliakspere's 
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reunion wilh hU wife, md his renewed familj' life al StraLford. . . . The attempt of 
Polyienes to get Camillo lo poison Polyxenes is mote direct than even John's with 
Hubert lo murder Arthur, Ricbard's wilb Tynel to strangle the inoDcents. Henry Ihe 
Fourth's with Exton to clear Richard the Second from his path. 

Bavnbs (Eticycl. Brit., Ninth Ed. 1886; Skakaptare Sludirs, 1896, p. 130) : In 
ihe third period of Shakespeare's dramalic career yea-n had evidently brought en. 
Urged vision, wider thoughts, and deeper eiperiencca. While the old raaslery of art 
remains, the works belonging to this period seem 10 bear traces of more intense moral 
»<rugKles, larger and less joyous liews of human life, more troubled, cotnpIeK, and 
profound concepfiona and emotiotis. Comparatively few marks of the lighlnea and 
Bnimation of the earlier works remain, but al the same time the dramas of this period 
display an unrivalled power of piercing the deepest mysteries and sounding ihe most 
tremendous and perplexing problems of human life and human destiuy. To this 
period belong the four great tragedies, — Hamlet, Matbtlh, Olktlh. Lear. ... In the 
four grand tragedies the central problem is a profoundly moral one. It is ihe supreme 
interna] conRicI of good and evil among:st Ihe central forces and higher elements of 
human nature, as appealed lo and developed by sndden and powerful Icmplation, 
smitten by accomulatcd wrongs, or plunged in overwhelming calamities. As Ihe re- 
sult, we learn that there is something inliDilely more precious in life than social ease 
and worldly success, — noHenees of soul, fidelity to truth and honour, human love and 
loyally, strength and tenderness, and trust to the very end. In the most tragic ex- 
periences this fidelity to all that is besl in life is only possible through the loss of life 
itself. But when Desdemona expires with a sigh, and Cordelia's loving eyes are 
closed, when Hamlet no more draws his breath in pain, and the tempest -tossed Lear 
is al last liberated from the rack of (his tough world, we feel that, Death having set 
his sacred seal oo their great sorrows and greater love, they remain with us as pos- 
sessions for ever. In tlie three dramas 1>e1onging lo Shakespeare's last period, or 
rather which may be said lo close his dramatic career, Ihe same feeling of severe but 
consolatory calm is still more apparenL If the deeper discords of life are not finally 
resolved, ihe virtue* which soothe their perpleiiiies and give us courage and endur- 
ance lo wait, as well as cootidencE to inist the Itual issues. — the virtues of forgiveness 
and generosity, of furbearance and self- control .^are largely illustrated. This is a 
characteristic feature in each of these closing dramas, in Tht iViHler'i Tale, Cym- 
belitu, and The Ttmfesl. The Tempest is supposed, on tolerably good grounds, 10 
be Shakespeare's last work, and in it we see the great magician, having gained hy 
the wonderful experience of life, and the no less wonderful practice of his art, serene 
wisdom, clear and enlarged vision, and beneficent self-control, break his magical wand 
and retire from the scene of his triumphs to the home he had chosen amidst the 
woods and meadows of ihe Avon, and anrrouoded by the family and &iend£ he loved. 

Tennysos (Memoir, by hia Son, London, l8g7, vol. ii, p. 290) : There are three 
repartees in Shakespeare which always bring tears to my eyes from their simplicity. 
One is in King Lear when Lear says to Cordelia, ' So young and so unlender,' and 



Cordelia lovingly a 
Tale, when Floriiel la 
' ties pair thai never n 
Floriiel, ' I'll swear r< 
to hcT hiuband 1 — 



, 'So young, my lord, and true.' And in The It'iiiler's 
'erdila's band to lead her to the dance, and says, ' So lur- 
to part,' and the little Perdila answers, giving her hand to 
1.' And in Cymieline, when Imogen in lender rebuke layB 



■ Wbj did you llirow your wedded lady from fou? 
Think tbnt you are upon a rock : and cow 
Throw me again !' 



and FoElhunius does not ask forgiveness, but ansa 



HERMIONE 

Mrs Jameson {ii, a) ; When, by the presence or tiie ageacy of some predominanl 
and excidng power, the feelings and affeclions are uplumed fiom the depths of the 
henrt, and Rung to the surface, the painter or the poet bos but to watch the workings 
oF the passions, thus in a manner made visible, and transfer (hem lo bis page or bis 
canvas, in colours more or less vigorous; but where all is calm wilboul, and around, 
lo dive into the profoundcst abysacB of cboracler. trace the affections wbcre they lie 
hidden like tbe ocean springs, wind into the most intricate iovolulions of the heart, 
patiently unravel its most delicate fibres, and in a few graceful touches place before 
Its the distinct and visible result, — to do this, demanded power of another and a rarer 
kind. 

There are several of Shakespeare's characters which are especially distinguished 
by this profound feeling in the conception, and subdued harmony of tone in tbe 
detinealion. To ihem may be particularly applied the inijenious simile which 
Goethe has used to illuslrale geoetally all Shakespeare's characters, when he com- 
pares them to the old-fashioned watches in glass cases, which not only showed the 
index pointing to the hour, but the wheels and springs within, which set that index 

Imogen, Desdemona, and Hermione. are three women placed in situations neavly 
similar, and equally endowed with sll the qualities which can render thai situation 
striking and interesting. They are all gentle, beautiful, and innocent : all are models 
of conjugal submission, truth, and tenderness; and all are victims of the unfounded 
jealousy of their husbands. So far the parallel is close, but here the resemblance 
ceases; the circumstances of each situation are varied with wonderful skill, and the 
characters, which are as different as it is possible to imagine, conceived and discrim- 
inated with a power of tmtb and a delicacy of feeling yet more astonishing. 

Critically speaking, the character of Hermione is the most simple in point of 
dramatic effect, that of tmt^en the most varied and complex. Hermione is most 
distinguished by her magnanimiLy and her fortitude, Desdemona by ber gentleness 
and refined grace, while Imc^en combinee all the best qualities of both, with others 
which they do not [losscss; consequently, she is. as a character, superior to either; 
but considered as women, I suppose the preference would depend on individual 
taste. . . . 

Tbe cbarader of Hermione exhibits what is never found in tbe other sex, but 
mrely in our own, — yel sometimes, — dignity without pride, love without passion, 
and tenderness without weakness. To conceive a character, in which there enters 
so much of the negative, required perhaps no rare and astonishing effort of ge- 
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nius, sucli If cnated a Juliet, a Miranda, or a I^dy Mncbcth ; bul to delineate 
>ucb a character in a poelical form, to develope it Ihrough the medium of actios and 
dialogue, wjlboul the aid of description: 10 preserve its tranquil, mild, and serious 
beauty, its unimpas&ioiicd dignity, and at the same time keep the strongest hold upon 
our sympathy and our imagination ; and out of this eKlerior calm, produce Ibe most 
profound palhoa. the most vivid impression of life and internal pover: — it is this, 
which renders the character of Hermione one of Sbakespenre's masterpieces. 

flermione is a queen, a mation, and a mother; the is good and beHutifuI. and 
nynlly descended. A majestic sweetness, a grand and gracious simplicity, an easy, 
nnforced, yet dignified self'possession, are in all her deportment, and in every word 
e of those characters, of whom it has been said provErbially, 
I that ' still waters run deep.' Her passions are not vehement, bul in her settled mind 
the sources of pain or pleasure, love or resentment, are like the springs ibat feed 
mountain lakes, impenetrable, unfathomable, and mexbaustible. 

[Page 14.] The character of Ilermione la considered open to criticism on one 
point. I have heard It remarked that when ibe secludes beraelf from the world for 
sixteen years, during which time she is mourned as dead by her repentant husband, 
and IS not won to relent from her resolve by his sorrow, his remorse, his constiuicy to 
her memory; such conduct, argues the critic, is unfeeling as it is inconceivable in a 
lender and virtuous woman. Would Imogen have done so, wba is so genetously 
ready to jp'ant a pardnn before it be asked 1 or Desdemono, who does not fot^ve 
because she cannot even resent ? No, assuredly -, bul this is only another proof of 
the wonderful delicacy and consistency with which Shakespeare has discriminated 
Ihc characters of all three. The incident o( Hermione't supposed death and con- 
cealment for sixteen years, is not indeed very probable in itself, nor very likely to 
occur in every-day life. Bul besides all the probability necessary for the purposes 
of poetry, it has all the tiketiliood it can derive from the peculiar character of Her- 
mione, who is precisely the woman who could and would have acted in this manner 
In such a mind as hers, the sense of a cruel injury. inRicled by one she had loved 
and trusted, without awakening any violent anger or any desire for vengeance, would 
sink deep,— almost incurably and lastingly deep. So far she is roost unlike either 
Imc^en or Desdemona, who are portrayed as much more flexible in temper ; bat then 
the circumstances under which she Is wronged are very diflerent, and far more un- 
pardonable. The self-crealed, frantic jealousy of Leonles is very disliDct from that 
of Othello, writhing under the oris of la^ ; or that of Posthumus, whose understand- 
ing has been cheated by the most damning evidence erf his wife's infidelity. The 
jealousy which in Othello and Poathumos is an error of judgement, in Leontes is • 
vice of the blood ; he suspects without cause, condemns without proof; he is without 
— unless the mixture of pride, passion, and imagination, and the predispo^tion 
to jealousy with which Shakespeare has portrayed him, be considered as on excuse. 
Hermione has been openly insulted: he to whom she gave herself, her heart, her 
■oul, has stooped to the weakness and baseness of suspicion ; has doubted her truth, 
bas wronged her love, has sunk in her esteem and forfeited her conlidence. She hoi 
been branded with vile names-, her son, her eldest hope, is dead, — dead through the 
which has stuck infamy on bis mother's name ; and her innocent babe, 
stained with illegitimacy, disowned, and rejected, has been exposed to a cruel death. 
Can we believe that the mere tardy acknowledgement of her innocence could make 
amends for wrongs and agonies such as these 1 or heal a heart which must have bled 
ardly, consumed by that untold grief, 'which bums wane than tear« drown'? 
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Keeping m view tbe peculiu character of Hennioae, such as she is delioetted, i* 
sbe one either to Toi^iTe baslily or Torget quickly ? and though she might, iti her toll- 
tude, mourn over ber repcclanl huabo-Dd, would hifl repi^otuice fiu^ce to restore hfnl 
at once to his place in her heart? to efface from her Blroiig and reflecting mind the 
recoliectioD ol his miserable weakness? or caa we fancy this higb-souled woman, — 
left childless through the injury which has been inflicted on her, widowed in heart by 
the unworthiness of him she loved, a spectacle of grief to all, — to her husband a 
continual reproach and humiliation,^ walking through the parade of royalty in the 
court which had witnessed her anguish, her shame, her degradation, and her despair ? 
Metbinks that the want of feeling, nature, delicacy, and consistency, would lie in 
such an exhibition as Ibis. In a mind like Hermione's, where Ihe strength of feel- 
ing is founded in tbe power of thought, and where there is little of impulse or imag- 
ioalioD, — ' [he depth, but not the tumult of the soul,' ■ — there are but two influences 
which predominate over the will, — time and religion. And what then remained, but 
Ihat, wounded in heart and spirit, she should retire from the world ? — not to brood 
over her wrongs, but to study foTgivcness. and wait the fulfilment of the Oracle which 
had promised Ibe tennioalion of ber sorrows. Thus a premature reconciliatioo would 
not only have been painfully inconsistent with the cbarncler; it would also have de- 
prived us of thai rooal beautiful scene, in which Hcnnione is discovered to her hus- 
band as tbe statue or image of herself. 

[Page 22.] There are several among Shakespeare's characters which exercise k 
far stronger power over our feelings, our fancy, our understanding, than that of Her- 
mione ; but not one, — unless perhaps Girdelin, — constructed upon so pure and bigb 
a principle. It Is the union of gentleness with power wbicb constitutes Ibe perfec- 
lion of menial grace. Thus among Ibe ancients, with whom tbe graces were also ihe 
chariiiis (to show, perhaps, Ihat while form alone may constilutE beauty, sentiment is 
necessary lo grace), one and the same word signified equally j/renj-/* and virtue. 
This feeling, carried into the fine arts, was the secret of tbe antique grace, — the grace 
of repose. The same eternal nature, — the same sense of immutable truth and beauty, 
which revealed (bis sublime prioclple of art to the ancient Greeks, revealed il to Ibe 
' genius of Shakespeare : and the character of Hertnione, in which we have the same 
lai^ness of conception and delicacy of execution, — tbe same effect of suffering with- 
out passion, and grandeur without effort. Is an instance, I think, thai he felt wilhin 
himself, and by inluillon, whal we study all our lives in the renuvlns of ancient art. 
The calm, regular, classical beauty of Hermione's character is ibc more impressive 
from the wild and gothic accompaniments of her stor>', and the beautiful relief af- 
forded by the pastoral and romantic grace wbicb is thrown around her daughter 
Perdila. 

Anon. {BlacJnBoo/Ti Afa^ailm, Feb. 1833, p. 149) ; In the lustre of virtue, and 
the gloom of agony, the childless widow, — for though forgiving her husbaod all, she 
has pronounced a solemn divorce, — retires into seclusion from love and life, deep, 
dark, and incommunlcahle as Ihe grave. Inio that sixteen years' penance, — nol for 



' n (lourait y avoir des vagues majeslueuses et n 
finely observed of Madame de SlaSl in her malur 
of Hermlonc at any period of her life. 



1 dc I'or^^e dans son cienr," « 
years ; it would have been ti 
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her own lin, for she U pure, but for her bu>band'i, with whom the doubtless bui 
TOWed to be reconciled on the hed of death (but Heaven brings, in iu own good 
time, a more blissful reconciliation), — im^nation fears, in its reverence, even for one 
moment to enler. It could not have been wtaoUy unhappy, setf-iuslained as Her- 
mione was by her devotion lo one holy purpo^; and tliat she acled right all hearts 
feel on her wondrous reappcarauce among the living as from the dead. Thnt is the 
moment when we should have fell that Shakespeare had erred, if erred he had, id 
thai long sunless immuremem, Uut our whole nature leaps up in a til of joy, to bail 
the apparition. . ■ ■ 

We have been somewhat too hard on poor Leontes. We must not blame him for 
baviug breathed a disease. He has dree'd a rueful punlshmenl. All the atonement 
that could be made for his crime he did make, — and the heavens bad been long hung 
wiih black over his head. >]is crown was wonhlcss in hia eyes, — his throne the seat 
of misery. Never for one day, we may believe, had he not beeQ haunted by the 
ghost of bis little son, who died of a broken heart,— of the baby exposed in the 
wild, and oever heard of more, either she or AntigoouE. . . . It would be unchristian 
not (o forgive Leontes. 

Hudson (/H/rW. p. 21); We can scarce call Hermione sweet or genlle, though 
■he is both; she is a nohU woman,— one whom, even in ber greatest anguish, wc 
hardly dare to pity. The whole figure is replete with classic grace, is shaped and 
finished in the highest style of classic an. As she bc» llie part o( a slalue in the 
play, so she has a statue-like calmness and firmness of soul. A certain austere and 
solid sweetness pervades her whole demeanour, and seems, as it were, the essential 
form of her life. It is as if some masterpiece of anclenl sculpture bad warmed and 
quickened into life from its fulness of beauty and expression. Appearing at first as 
the cheerful hostess of her husband's friend, and stooping from her queenly elevation 
to the most winning affalMlilies, her behaviour rises in dignity as her sorrow deepens. 
With an equal sense of what is due to the King as her husband, and lo herself as a 
woman, a wife, and a mother, she knows how lo reconcile all these demands; she 
therefore resists without violence, and submits without weakness. And what her wise 
spirit sees to be At and becoming, that she always has strength and slcadineu of cha- 
racter lo do; hence, notwithstanding the insults and hardships wantonly put upon 
her, she still preserves the smoothnesses of peace : is never betrayed into the least 
sign of anger or impatience or resentment, but maintains, throughout, perfect order 
and fitness and proportion in act and speedi ; the chaise, so dreadful in iisetf, and 
so cruel in its circumstances, neither rouses her passions, as it would Paulina's, nor 
■tuns her sen^bilities, as in ihe cose of Desdemona; hut lilte the sinking of lead 
in the ocean's bosom, it goes lo Ihe depths without milling the surface of ber 
soul. Her situation is, indeed, full of patbos,^a pathos the more deeply-moving 
lo others, that it stirs no tumulls in her; for her nature is manifestly filled up 
and furnished with all tender and gentle and womanly feelings; only she has the 
force of mind to control them, and keep them all in Ihe right place and degree. 
' Tlicy are the patient sorrows that touch nearest.' And so, under the worst thai 
can befall, she remains within Ihe region of herself, calm and serenely beautiful. 
Stands firm, yet full of grace, in the austere strengths of reason and conscious 
rectitude. And when, at her terrible wrongs and sufferings, all hearts are shalien, 
■11 eyes wet, hut her own, the impression made by her stout-hearted fortitude is 
of one whose pure, tranquil, deep-working breast is the home of sorrows too 
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keen sensibjlit)' of hnnour tlie King' 
ilE crueltj' more wound hei aflectioo, than i 
so Btrong to bear injury migbt be equally 
knows full well tbat. in so delicate an instr 
of tune, tbe wbole is ajar, and will yield n< 
be rigbt, eke none is so. And she is both 



ueen's long conceding of herself has been censured by some is repugnant 
I'ussibly tbey may tliink it somewhat strained and theatrical, but it is not 
Oman is but true to herself, in ibis mailer, and to ihe solid and self-(«lsed 
wbich ber being dwells. So that the thing does not seem repugnant to 
individualised by ber reason and will : nor is ber cbaraclei berein more 
the proper ideal of art abundanlly warrants. For to bet 
is literally RQ iw^ni/? wrong ; nor doe* 
leanness alienates her respect; and one 
ing to remember it. Tberewilbal she 
rnt OS married life, if one string be out 
.isic ; for her, therefore, all things must 
clear of mind and too upright of heart 
precisely what Ihe laws of propriety and decorum 
require her to seem. Accordingly, when sbc does foi^ve, the forgiveneaa is limply 
perfict; the breach that has been so long a-healing is at length comphttfy healed; 
for to be whole and entire in whatever she dues, is both an impulse of nature and m 
law of conscience with her. When the King was wooing ber, she held him off three 
months, wbicb be thought unreasonably long -, but the reason why be did so is rightly 
explained when, for his inexpressible sin agninsl ber, she has locked herself from bis 
sight sixteen yeats, leaving him to mourn and repent. Moreover, wiih her seven 
chastity of principle, the reconciliation to her husband must begin there where the 
separation grew. Thus it was for Perdita lo restore the parental unity which her 
being represents, but of which she bad occasioned the breaking. Such is Ilennione, 
in ber ' proud submission,' her ' dignifled obedience,' with her Roman firmness and 
integrity of soul, heroic in strength, heroic in gentleness, Ihe queenliest of women, 
the womanliest of queens. She is, perhaps, the Poet's best illuslratian of the great 
principle, which I fear is not so commonly felt as it should be, that the highest 
beauty always has an element or shade of the terrible in it, so that it awes jou while 
it attracts. 



PAULINA 

Mrs Jameson (ii, 23) : The character of Paulina, though it has obtained but little 
notice, and no critical remark, (that 1 have seen,) is yet one of the striking beauties 
of the play; and it has its moral loo. As we see running through the whole uni- 
verse that principle of contrast which may be called the life of nature, so we behold 
it everywhere illustrated in Shakespeare : upon ibis principle he has placed Emilia 
beside Desdemonn, the Nuise beside Juliet; the clowns and dairymaids, and the 
merry pedlar thief, Aulolycus, round Floriiel;— and made Paulina ihe friend of 

Paulina does not (ill any oslensibte oflice near the person of Ihe queen, but is a 
lady of high rank in the Court, — Ihe wife of Ihe Lord Antigonus. She is a character 
strongly drawn from real and common life, — a clever, generous, strong-minded, 
warm-hearted woman, fearless in asserting the truth, firm in her sense of right, 
enthusiastic in nil her affections; quick id thought, resolute in word, and energetic in 
action ; but heedless, bol-lempcred, impatient, loud, bold, voluble, and turbulent of 
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tODgae 1 regardlew of the feelings of ibose for whom she would sacrilice her life, and 
injuring from excess of zeal those whom sbe most wishes lo serve. How many mch 
[here are in ihe world ! Bui Paulina, tbougb a very lerm^am, is yet 1 poetical ter- 
magant in her way ; and Ibe manner in whicb all (be evil and dangerous tendenciei 
□f such B temper are placed before us, even while ihe individual character preserves 
Ibe slroDgest hold upon our respect and admiration, forms an impressive Usion, at 
veil as a natural and delightful portrait. . . . ll is admirable thai Hcnnione and 
Paulina, while sufficienlly approximated to atford all the pleasure of contrast, are 
never brought too nearly in conlaci on tbe scene or in tbe diolf^e; for this would 
hnvc been a fault in laslc, nnd hnve necessarily weakened the eflect of holh charac- 
ters \ — either the serene grandeur of Hermione would have subdued and overawed 
the fiery spirit of Paulina, or tbe impetuous temper of the latter must have disturbed 
in some respect our impression of the calm, majestic, and somewhat melancholy 
beauty of Hermione. 

[Georg BRANDF3 (p. 924) asserts that Mrs Jameson omitted Paulina in her 
' Female Cbaiactere." which is Inie only of the Table of Contents. 

For once, Mrs Jameson has failed to do justice ; and Paulina's indignation at out- 
rageous injustice and oppression has been mistaken tor ' hot temper ' and ' turbulence 
'of tongue.' 'Oppression makelh tbe wise man mad.' — It is Ibis madness which is 
Paulina's, — the furthest possible remove from that of a ' loud, bold, voluble ' scold. 
A hot temper distorts tbe judgement, but in the midst of Paulina's vehemence, her 
vision is clear enough, and her judgement Calm enough lo Uller one of the deepest 
of truths ; ' it is an heretic which makes tbe bre, not she which bums in it.' As 
for ' injuring through ejicessive leal those whom she would serve,' — where is Ihe 
proof of it ? Con it be Supposed that any words of hers could or did add lo tbe 
heaviness of Hermionc's estate, or increase the freniied wralh of one who blasphemed 
the very Oracle of n God ? It is to be feared that Mis Jameson was influenced in her 
estimate by some stage- Paulina, who had failed to grasp tbe mora! grandeur of the 
character, and took as the key-note Paulina's unfortunate threat against tbe eyes of 
any one who should interfere in her momentous struggle with Leontes. At the vecy 
beginning of her stormy interview with the King, her persistent iteration of 'good 
■ Queen,' ought to show us tbat hers wns an absolutely unselfish nature, stirred to its 
depths by the sight of injustice, — the (me stuff whereof martyrs are made who will 
pursue their patb, though all tbe tiles on tbe bouses are devils, — Ed.] 

W. W. Lloyd (Singer, ed. ii. p. 13I); The character of Paulina is a necessity to 
the play; without tbe support derived from her constant presence, il would not be 
intelligible how such a mind as that of Leonlcs could have the force and freshness 
of feeling, after sixtecD years elapsed, thai are required lo give interest (tf the rccc^- 
nition, and to satisfy our sympathies with tbe honour of Hermione. She is the thorn 
in the flesh that may irritate, but only to preserve it from callosity ; the spiked girdle 
of the penitent that forbids him to omit his vigil, . . . It i« tbe very harshness of Ihe 
Tirtue of Paulina that gives effect 10 the more delicate strength and graceful vigour 
of the virtue of Hermione, and saves by contrast Ibe coolness of her teinperamenl 
from the thought of coldness, — nay, gives lo it a glow of nature's warmlh ; while the 
Mflening and humanizing that her character has undergone, encourages our failb in 
the mellowing traits of Leontes, whom bet core and comfort bu nclwmed. 
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CoLEKIDGE {LeetHrn, iStS?, London, 1S49, p. 153I : The idea of this delighlliil 
dramiL is a genuine jealousy of disposition, and il should be immediately follon'eii by 
(he perusal of Olhtllo, which is tbe direct contiasl oi it id every particular. For 
jealousy is a vice of Ibe mind, a culpable tendency of tbe lemper, having certain 
well known and well defined effects and concomitants, all of which are visible ia 
Leontes, and, I boldly say, not one of which marks ilE prewncE in Othello : — «ach 
as, first, an excitability by the most inadequate causes, and an eagerness to snatch at 
proofs 1 secondly, a grtissiiess of conception, and a disposition to degrade the object 
of the passion by sensual fancies and Images-, thirdly, a sense of shame of his own 
feelings exhilnted in a solitary moodiness of humour, and yet from the violence of 
tbe passion farced to utler itself, and therefore catching occasions to ease tbe mind, 
by ambiguities, equivoques, by talking to those who cannot, and who are known not 
(o be able to, understand what is said to them, — in sbort, by solilotjuy in the form 
of diali^e, and hence a confused, broken, and fragmentary manner; fourthly, a 
dread of vulgar ridicule, as distinct from a high sense of honour, or a mistaken 
sense of duty; and lastly, and immediately consequent on tMs, ■ spirit of lelfiah 
vindicliveness. 



alone account for tbe 
Dutbrcaks of jealousy, 
il life. While they last, the very nature 
and cleanly till 



:ess of madness 



Lady Martin (p. 344) : A sudden ac 
debasing change in the nature of Ironies. 
1 have been told, do occasionally occur in 
of their victims is transformed, and ihejr imagination, wholi 
then, becomes, tike that of I.eontes, ' foul as Vulcan's stithy,' 

It was easy for Greene, with the greater latitude which the narrative form allow*, 
to lead up to and explain the ollimatc explosion of Pandosto's jealousy, which had 
been silently growing through the protracted SIsy of Egislus at his Court, until at last 
be began to put a vile construction upon bis wife's simplest acts of courtesy and hos- 
pitality. But drama allows no scope for slow development. Shakespeare has there- 
fore dealt with Leontes as a man in whom the passion of jealousy is inherent 1 and 
shows it breaking out suddenly with a force that is deaf to reason, and which, slimu- 
lated by an imagination tainted to the core, finds evidences of guilt in actions the 
most innocent. How different is such a nature from Othello's ! He was ■ oot easily 
'jealous;' but, having become 'perplexed in the extreme' by lago's perversion of 
circumstances innocent in themselves, — ' trifles light as air,' — be loses for a while his 
faith in the being he loved as his very life. Even then, grief for ihe fall of her whom 
he had made bis idol, — ' Oh the pity of it, the pity of it, logo 1' — surges up through 
the wildest paroxysms of his passion. Tenderness for a beauty so exquisite that ' the 
' sense ached at it,' stays his u]>lilled dagger. In bis mind Desdemona is, to the last, 
the ' cunning'st pattern of excelling nature.' As the victim of crafiily devised Itral- 
egem, he never himself quite forfeits our sympathy. 

Of the jealousy that animates Leonles, the jealousy that needs no extraneous 
prompting to suspicion, Emilia, in Othilht gives a perfect description. In answer 
to the hope which she expresses to Desdemona that Olbello's harsh bearing 
towards her is due to slate affairs, and to ' no coneepliot), nor no jealous loy con- 
cerning you,' Desdemona replies, ■ Alas the day, I never gare htm cause V To thi( 
Emilia rejoins, — 
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' But jealous souls nil! nol be s.nswerfd so; 
Tbey arc nol ever jealous for ihe cause, 
But jealous for Ibey are jeaious; 'lis a. monster 
Begot upon ilself, born on itself.' 

This is the jealousy which Shakespeare has portrayed id Leotites, — a jealousy nitb- 
out cause, — cruel, vindictive, and remorseless almost beyond belief. Othello, more- 
over, had been wedded, bo far as we see, but a few brief weeks. He had nol had 
time to prove bow deeply Desdemona loved him. But yeara of haj^y wedlock had 
assured Leontes of Heitnione's atTection, — years in which he had tested the inward 
nobility which expressed itself in Ihat msjastic bearing, of which he speaks again 
and again, long after he has reason to believe her to be dead. Maintaining through 
all her life the cbarm of royal graciouaneas aod dignity, she has iosplred the chival. 
rously enlbusioslic admiralion and devotion of every member of Ihe Court; a woman, 
in short, with whom no derogatory thought could be associated, being, as she is de- 
scribed by one of them, to be ' so sovereignly honourable.' 



HuiBON (InlroduclioH, p. 
ess of change which strikes 



IS) : In the delineation of Leontes there is an ahnipt. 
us, at first view, as not a little a-closh with nature; we 
cannot well see how one state of mind grows out of another; his jealousy shoots 
comet-like, as something unprovided for in Ihe general ordering of his character. 
Which causes this feature to appear as if it were suggested rather by the exigencies 
of the stage tbim by the natural workings of human paaaion. And herein the Poet 
teems at variance with himself; his usual method being to unfold a passion in its rise 
and progress, so that we go along with it freely from its origin to its coosuoimalion. 
And, certainly, there is no accouuting for Leontes' conduct, but by supposing a pre- 
disposition to jealousy in him. which, however, has been hitherto kept latent by hi* 
wife's clear, lirm, serene discreetness, but which breaks out into sudden and frightful 
activity as soon as she, under a special pressure of motives, slightly overacts the con- 
fidence of friendship. There needed but a spark of occasion to set this secret maga- 
tine of passion all a-blaze. 

The Pandosto of the novel has, properly speaking, no character at all ; he is but 
a human figure going through n set of motions; that is, the person and the action are 
pul together arbitrarily, and not under any law of vital correspondence. Almost any 
other llgure would Rl llie motions just bs well. It is true Shakesi>eaic had a course 
of action marked out for bim in the tale. But then be was bound by his own prin- 
ciples of arl to make the character such as would rationally snpport the action, and 
cohere with il. For such is the oecessary law of moral development and transpira- 
tkm. Nor is it by any means safe to aflirm that he has not done this. For il is to 
be noted that Polixenes has made a pretty long visit, having passed, it seems, no less 
than nine lunar months at the home of his royal friend. And be might well have 
found it not always easy lo avoid preferring the Queen's society to the King's ; for 
■he is a most irresistible creature, and her calm, ingenuous modesty, itself the moil 
dignilied of all womanly graces, is what, more than anything else, makes hei so. 
What secret thoughts may have been gathering to a head in Ihe mind of Leontes 
during that period, is left for uS to divine from the after-results. And I believe there Is 
a jealousy of friendship, as well as of love. Accordingly, though Leontes invokes the 
Queen's influence lo induce a lengthening of the visit, yet he seems a little disturbed 
on seeing that bei Influence has proved strongei than hts own. ... In his seeming 
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E Lcontes, adei all, does but exemplifj' tbe strange tmufonaatiODS which 
j occur in men upon sudden and unforeseen emei^encies. And It is observ- 
able that tbe very slightness of the Queen's indiscretion, the fact that she goes but > 
lillle, a very little too far, only works against her. cnuning tbe king lo susjiect ber of 
great efTorl and care to avoid suspicion. And on (he same principle, because he has 
never suspected her before, therefore he suspects her all the more vehemently now ; 
that bis conhdence has hilberto stood unshaken, he attributes to extreme artfulness on 
her part ; for even so to an ill-disposed mind perfect inoocence is apt to give an im- 
pression of consununnte art. A passion thus groundless and self-generated might 
well be full-grown as soon as bom. The more greedy and craving, loo, Ihal it hil 
nothing real to eat ; it therefore proceeds at once to ' make the meal it feeds on,' 
causing him to magnify whatever be sees, and to imagine many things that are not. 
That jealousy, however, is not the habit of his miod. appears in that it finds him 
unprepared, and takes him by surprise; insomuch thai he forthwith loses all self- 
control, and runs right athwart the rules of common decency and decorum, so that 
be becomes an ob'ect at once of pity, of hatred, and scum. 1 think ibe Poet bardljr 
anywhere shows a keener and juster insight of nature than in the behaviour of this 
man while the distemper is upon him. He is utterly reason-proof, and indeed acts as 
one literally insane. For the poison infects not only his manners, but his very modes 
of thought; in fact, all his ralinnal aod imaginative forces, even his speech and lan- 
guage, seem to have caught (be disease. And all (he loathsome tilth which bad 
settled to the bottom of his nature is now shaken up to (he surface, so that there 
appeals to be nothing but meanness and malignUy and essential coarseness in him. 
Meanwhile an it^stinclive shame of bis passion and a dread of vulgar ridicule put him 
upon talking in dark riddles and enigmas ; bence the confused, broken, and disjointed 
Style, an odd jumble of dialogue and soliioquy, in which he tries to jerk OUl hi» 
Ihougbts, as if be would have them known, and yet not have ihem known. , . . The 
Poet manages with great art to bring Leontes off from the disgraces of his passion, 
and repeal him borne (o our sympathies, which bad been freely drawn to him al litst 
by his generosity of friendship. To this end, jealousy is represented as his only fault, 
and ibis as ■ sudden freak, which passes on directly into a frcniy. and whips bim 
qoite out of himself, temporarily overriding his characteristic qualities, but not com- 
bining with (hem; the more violent for being unwonted, and the shorlerllved for 
being violent. In his firm, compact energy of thought and speech, alter bis passion 
has cleared itself, and in bis perennial How of repentance after his bereavement, are 
displayed the real tone and texture of his character. Wc feci that, if his sin has 
been great, his suffering is also great, and that if be were a greater sinner, his suffer- 
ing would be less. Quick, impulsive, headstrong, he admits no bounds to anger or 
lo penitence; condemns himself as vehemently as he does others; and will spend 
his life in atoning for a wrong he has done in a moment of passion : so that we Are 
witling to for^ve him, inasmuch as he never forgives himself. 
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being really much ihe same, only it ha$ 
tmosphere: a nature loo strong indeed 
<r superrenings of art, but at the 
lively and lasting impress of Ibem. 
Haled, she nevertheless clearly indicates, the 



food or place and clinule, insomuch that [he dignitiea of the princely a: 
plicLlies of the posloral character seem Elriving vhich shall express her goodliest. 
We can hardly call her a poelical being -, she is tMher poetry itself, and everything 
lends and borrows beauty at her touch. A playmate of the flowere, when we see her 
with them, we are al a loas whether they take more inspiration from her, or she from 
them ; and while she is the sweetest of poets in making nosegays, the nosegays be- 
come in her hands the richest of crowns. If, as Schleget somewhere remarks, (be 
Poet is 'particularly fond of showing the superiority of the innate over tlie acquired,' 
lie has surely done it nowhere with finer effect than in this unfledged angel. 

There is much to suggest a comparison of Pcrdita and Miranda; yet bow shall I 
compare them ? Perfectly distinct indeed as individuals, still their cbaracleri are 
strikingly similar ; only Perdila has perhaps a sweeter gracefulness, the freedom, sim- 
plicity, and playfulness of nature being iu her Case less checked by external restraints; 
while Miranda carries more of a magical and mysterious cbirm woven into her cba- 
TRCter from Ihe supernatural influences of her whereabout. So like, yet so different, 
it is hard Saying which is the belter of the two, or rather one can hardly help liking 
her best with whom he Inst conversed. It is an interesting fact, also, for such it 
seems 10 be, that these two glorious delineations were produced very near together, 
perhaps both the same year ; and ibis loo when Shakespeare was io his highest ma- 
turity of poetry and wisdom ; from which it has been not unjusdy argued that his 
experience both in social and domestic life must have been favourable to exalted con- 
ceptions of womanhood. The Poet, though in no sort a bigot, was evidently full of 
loyal and patriotic senliment ; and I have Sometimes thought that the government of 
Eliiabeth, with ihe grand national enthusiasm which clustered round her throne and 
person, may have had a good deal to do in shaping and inspiring this iMrt of bis 
workmanship. Be that as it may, with bul one great eiception, I think the world 
now finds its best ideas of moral beauty in Shakespeare's women. 



A UTOL YCUS 
Heskv Giles {Human Li/t m SAakeifrare, Bosloo, 1868, p. 199); But for 
Autolycus, the ideal world would have wanted its most admirable rascal, — tb« actual 
worid would have been deprived of a type for characters that are like him In every- 
thing but his brilliancy. For he Is a brilliant scape-grace ; a knave of many facul- 
ties; of sparkling versatility of parts; with wit equal to his thievery; quick, sharp, 
and changeable. Meet thoroughly Autolycus despises those whom he cheats; and 
he never loses his self-respect being detected, or by failure. He is equally perfect In 
the rogue's philosophy and practice. Ncit to the disgrace of being outwitted would 
be the infamy of being a stupid rustic and an honest man. ■ How blessed are we,' 
be says, ' that are not simple men ! Yrt nature mi^ht have made me as these ; there- 
■ fore I'll not disdain.' Excellent humility ! the moderation of a roind really elevated, 
which is never insolent in superiorily. because it feels that no human greatness is self' 
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derived, but comes by Genius, Destiny, Opportunity. Autolyciu is the generic 
charlatan, acd is cunaummate [n Ihoae arts of tying, fraud, aJid imposition, vhicb 
conatilule tlie cbaracEer. Ttie character has iunumemble degrees and diTersilies; 
Gtill. a. brief summary will include nil its esisenlial ijualilies. The cliarlslan is n tnan 
with the rogue geuius in him like a natural iuslinct, ivlio is vain of bis talent, and 
who employs the skill and success of gainful deceit as much for the sense of power 
which ibey gratify as lot the mnney which they bring. . . . The charlatan represents 
the lowest quBlities of on age as noble forms represent its highest ; as the sage repre- 
sents its wisdom, ihe saint its goodness, the hero its courage, and the martyr its moral 
grandeur, the charlatan represents Vs ignorance, ils selfishness, iI5 venality, its 
hypocriby, its vulgarities, and all its sordid materialisms. 

Alfred Roffe (.-( Musical Triad, etc., London, 1871, p. 14) : Auiolytus, ques- 
tionable, and indeed, utterly indefensible as be is morally, must certainly be placed 
amongst Shakespeare's musieal characters, and looked at from that sjfeciul aspect, he 
must be allowed to have a grain of geniality about him, which grain of geniality h»s 
made it possible for him to be one of Ihe ligures in Tht Watltr's Tale, and to be artis- 
tically filled into his position in the piece. Our very Urst acquaintance with this 
roguish pedlar is made as he is wending his way along the road near to ibe old Shep- 
herd's coKafie, when we hear him singing his half nature-enjoying, halMhievish song, 
' When DaHbdils begin to peer,' the words of which seem to show that Autolycus has 
his bad enjoyment of the ■ white sheet blanching on ihe bedge ' {by means of which he 
hopes to obtain that ' quart of ale, which is a dish for a king '), yet there seems to be 
an equal enjoyment of the ' daffudils ' which ' liegin to peer,' of ' the sweel birds, oh ! 
' how tbey sing,' and of ' the lark that lirra-Iirra chants.' This song of enjoyment by 
Autolycus is Ihen followed by certain soliloquiiing disclosures of his antecedenls. and 
of his present cogitations, which would afTord matter sulHcienl for some moral ipec- 
ulalion. but that tlie vocal qualities of Autolycus form the most urgent subject now. 
Thai those vocal qualities were something quite remarkable we must perforce infer, 
from the enlhusiastic praises bestowed by Ihe servant who rushes io (0 announce the 
approach of the wonderful Pedlar, exclaiming : ' O Master, if yon did hnt hear tht 
Pedlar at the doer . . . he sings sevtral tunes faster than you can tell manry . . . all 
men's ears grew to his tunes,' From this living description, it must be most clearly 
evinced, that Autolycus sings of his wares with a truly, thorough, actual sense of en- 
joyment, over and above his merely commercial motives in promoting the quickest 
sale of hia ' inkles,' etc., which articles, as the Servant aftenvord declares, ■ he sings 
over as they were gods and goddesses,' In fact, Autolycus is a true Artist (not only 
in hia most questionable doings) but mHsically, as far as his style of song is concerned. 
It is most evident that Autolycus sings his Songs with JUEI Ihe right feeling, and 
does not tnerelv announce his wares, but actually makes people in luve with them. 
When he puts forth what he designates as being 'a merry ballad, but a very pretty 
'one,' and which ballad be lells Dorcas and Mopsa'goes to the lune of " Two 
* " Maids wooing a Man," ' we can feel no sort of doubt that Autolycus. while be most 
earnestly desires to sell his ballads, is also equally in the vein for singing in a Trio ! 
That, in it»lf, is clearly a pleasure to him, and when the two Lasses tell him that 
they ' can both sing il ■' that ' it is in three parts,' and that if be will ■ bear a part he 
■ shall ;'— only note his answer. He is indeed a most roguish Pedlar, but he is also 
right willing to sing, even for singing's sake, he joyfully exclaims. ■ I can bear ray 
' part ; you must know 'tis my occupation ; have at il -with you' Whether in Shake- 
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■peaie'E view of such a character as that of Autolycus, with iU total want of principle, 
any ridiimablt fiami, any fosiibitity cffulurt amtndmint, be mixed up. is ii question 
Coacernlng which a few words may now, it is submitted, be offered ; ool altogether 
unprofitabty. Supposing it granted that our case is allowed, as to the possession by 
Aululycus of a certain degree of geniality in bis appreciation both of Music and of 
the beauty in external nature, may not that geniality seem to indicate that a germ of 
tame possible progrtu in good may after all lie within this notable Pedlar ? Pcrhajis, 
for inalaoce, from something like tliis point of view, those remarkable words of Au- 
tolycus, that ' for the life to come, I sleep out the thought of It,' are really suggeative 
of something, »al merely more, but quite different loo, frora what at first sight might 
appear to be the case. Do not, then, these brave words indicate really, Ike very 
reverse of what tkey express f Is it not a well-known fact, that when a man tells us 
(unasked) that he is not at all a/raid of a given thing, we frequently Infer, at once, 
thai in his ' bean of heart.' the speaker is really VEKV much afraid ! Now with 
regard lo Aulolycus. a strong presumption arises, thai Shakespeare intended to Imply 
that this ' thought ' of ' the life to come ' did occasionally visit the mind of the reflec- 
tive Pedlar in such a way that be could «or so comfortably ' sleep out the thought of It.' 
In conformity with every view of Shakespeare's admitted greatness, we are irresistibly 
led on to believe (hat he never writes anything without a purpose \ — in fact, thai 
something in the moral world, or in the mind of man, is always meaol to be painted 
in everything that is said or done, which would be the reason that we can and do 
speculate concerning Shakespeare's characters, just as we can and do speculate upon 
the mental qualities of those we encounter in actual life. If a true geniality as to 
Music be allowed lo Aulolycus. and likewise a Certain Bmotint of faculty for enjoying 
the beauties of external nature in birds and floweis, it would be hard lo say that these 
qualities do not imply some small germ of possible good in him; — but, we may go 
still further, for it must be conceded that, eren expressed in words, a few faint glim- 
merings of just thinking in Aulolycus do appear, even as lo his immoral slate. He 
begins lo perceive that his dishonesty lells against bim, and be can exclaim, 'Now had 
'/ not the dash of my former life in me, would prcfennenl drop on my head ;' — and 
again, aAer running over several circumstances as he is soliloquizing, he comes lo this 
sensible conclusion — 'But ''tis all one la me; for had I been ihe Under-cut of this 
secret, it would nut have relished among my other discredits.' It is curious loo, that 
al the very moment when Aulolycus has linisbcd this reflection, which at least shows 
that he is coming Upon Ihe right track of thought (whether be will finally come lo 
one of right action or not), the old Shepherd and his Son appear before him. with the 
marks of their new-found prosperity bright upon them. This suggests a train of 
(bought to Aulolycus, which is anything but encouraging as lo his former ways. He 
is prompted lo exclaim, as well as he might, ' Here come those I have done good lo 
' against my will, and already appearing in Ibe blossoms of their good -fortune.' 

Upon the whole, one can hardly help being half Inclined to think that Aulolycus. 
with his evident abilities, his enjoyment in the Daffodils, the songs of the birds (not 
forgetting Ibe tin'a-lirra of Ihe lark), bis real love for, and talents in Munc, all 
weighed together, will ultimately turn over a new leaf in bis course of life; — or, — 
which comes lo the same thing, — one can hardly help fancying ihal it was Shake- 
speare's intention to point al some such posalluUty for this very remarkable Pedlar of 
the ' Winter's Tale.' 



F. J. FDBNIvAii {Leopold Siahpere, Introd. p. xeii) : Not only do w 
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Epere's freshocu of spirll in his produclion of Perdila, but also io bis creotJoD of Aw- 
tolycus. Tbat, a( the close of his dramatic life, after alt the troubles he had passed 
through, ShaliEpere hod ycl the youngness of heart lo bubble out into this mcn^ togue, 
the incarnatioD of fuo anil rascality, and lei biio sail off successful and UDbanned. is 
wonderful. And that there is no diminution o( his lonner comic power is sbowD, 
too, in his Clown, who wonts but something lo be a reasonable mao. 

D. J. Snider (toI. ii, p. 73) : Autolycus is not wholly a product of shepherd life, 
but apparently of the court also, baling been formerly a servant of Prince Florizel. 
He is. moreover, negative only to the honesty of the pastoral cbatacler, while he par- 
ticipates in its free joyousness and sportive nalure. . . . He is a rogue not so much from 
malice a* from pleasure ; he lakes delight in thievery for its own sake rather than for 
its gaioE. He is aware of his misdeeds, aod laughs at (hem; his life is folly, lo be 
sure, — but then, he waols to enjoy his onn folly. His cumiiog ie a source of a con- 
tinuous chuckling lo himself; Ibe property won is of far less account He is comic 
lo himself and plays a comic part for bis own special amusement. He, therefore, 
belongs to ibc class of consciously comic cbaraclers, who make fun and enact folly 
for themselves. He celebrates his vagabond life and Ihievisb disposition in verse; it 
is a theme for Art with him. Such a person stands in conlrasi with Ibe simple hon- 
est shepherds ; but, slill, he is of them, and harmonionsly blends with tbeir world. 
He furnishes the intrigue and disguise of Ibis tittle realm, and is, hence, Ihe source 
of its comic situations, . . . He will assist in breaking up Ihe pastoral world and Craoa- 
ferring il to SiciUa, where he will repent 

J. N. Hethekington {CsnthiU Masatmt. 1879, Dec, p. 733) : We often hear 
of what Sbakespcare's characlerE might have said or done when off the stage ; and it 
is no great strelcb of imagination to suppose that, before we make bis acqnainlance, 
Autolycus, amongst other callings, honest 01 otherwise, may have been a jester. 
Certainly his songs and witticisms would have found favour in any court; and he, 
like Touchstone, loved the court, and affected Ihe manners thereof, . . , Hut, instead 
of a Fool in Ihe guise of a professional jester, we have Ihe most delightful of rogues, 
who simply plays the fool. In the early plays, the humourous and pathetic charscteni 
are kept quite separate. Each has a marked sphere of action allotted lo bim, beyond 
which he never passes. But in the later periods the various characters are combined ; 
wise men play the fool, whilst fools lalk and act like wise men. Humour and pathos 
run together, and the result is a picture more true to nalure than vsas the first. So, 
after showing the possiWlilies of ibe Fool's part in Touchstone and Lear's Fool, 
Shakespeare discarded Ihe character and gave the part to a rogue, combining Ibc ele- 
ments of folty and knavery so closely that we can no longer separate tbcm. Is not 
this more natural and nearer to real life ? Does not the man who plays the fool for 
us in society often prove rather slijipery ? I think this JE wbal Shakespeare felt aod 
acted on ; and as we laugh at Ihe jests of Autolycus and condone his snapplngs up 
of ' unconsidered trifles,' we know that some such character might meet us any day 
and cheat us before our eyes. Wc gel to like the rogue so well Ihat we end by tak- 
ing his part, and rejoicing in Ihe success of bis schemes. How is it possible lo find 
fault with a ' merry heart ' thai ' goes all the day," laughing and singing as il goes, 
whom ' Fortune will not suffer lo be honest ' ? Toucbslone, and Lear's Fool may be 
more pathetic, more philosophic, and greater in poetic intensity 1 but they ore not 
more Irue lo human nalure than this prince of knaves and fools. 
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A goodly figure tliis to close tlic procession, which began with the twin Dromios 
and Launce. and which includes a lioil of wortUics, who are as dear lo us as all the 
heroes of old romance. 

As they pass by, one by one, ihey serve not only Ic 
to move alike smiles and tears, but they also serve to show that Sbakespcarc's laugh- 
ter is u truly human as aught else in him ; tbat tragedy becomes more tragic when 
the humour of every day life suirounds it ; and that even these minor characters, as 
Ihey hive been called, reflect each varying phase of thought in the growth of Iheir 
author's genius. The joyous and, at timet, boisterous merriment of youth, the stead- 
ier mirth of manhood, the bitter irony of disappoinlment, and the wild laugh of de- 
spair, arc all presented by the Fools. 

[See, alio, W. C. Haulitt, on Seurte 0/ the Plot, p. 323.] 
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A. W. SCHLEGEI. {Leituris, etc., iSlI, trans, by J. Rlack. 1S15, ii. 18 
Wintir'i Tall is as appropriately named as A AfiJsumnifr Niglli's D'rni 
one of tbo^e tales which are peculiarly calculated lo beguile the dreniy tcii 
long winter evening, which ore attractive and intelligible even to childhonil, and 
which, animated by fervent Irulh in the delineation of charaaet and passion, invested 
with Ibe decoration of a poetry lowering itself, as it were, to the simplicity of the sub- 
ject, irausport even manhood back to the golden age of inuiginnlion. The calcula- 
tion of probalHlilies has nothing to do with such wonderful and fleeting sdve 
ending at last in general joy; and accordingly Shakespeare has here taken the great- 
est liberties with anachronisms aod geographical errors; he opens a free n 
between Sicily and Bohemia, makes Giulio Romano the contemporary of the Delphic 
Oracle, not to mention other incongruities. . . . 

[Page iSz.] The jealousy of Leontes is not. like that of Olheltu. developed with 
all its causes, symptoms, and gradations ; it is brooght forward at once, and is por- 
trayed a» a distempered freniy. It is a passion with whose effects the spectator is 
more concerned than with its origin, and which does not produce the catastrophe, but 
merely ties the knot of the piece. In fact, the poet might perhaps have wished to 
indicate slightly tbat Hermiooe. though virtuous, was loo active in hereflbrts lo please 
Polixenes; and it appears as if this germ of an inclination Rrst attained its proper 
maturity in Iheir children. Nothing can be mote fresh and youthful, nothing al 
10 ideally pastoral and princely as the love of Floriicl and Perdila ; of the Prince, 
whom love converts into a voluntary shepherd; and the Princess, who betrays her 
exalted origin without knowing it, and in whose hands the nosegays become C 
Shakespeare has never hesitated (o place ideal poetry close by the side of the m 
vulgar prose: and this is also generally the case in the world of reality. Perdila's 
foster-father and his son arc balh made simple boors, thai we may the more distinctly 
see that whatever ennobles her belongs lo herself. The merry pedlar and pickpocket 
Aulolycui, so inimitably portrayed, is necessary to complete the nislic feast, which 
Perdita, on her part, seems to render lit for an assemblage of deities in disguise. 

F. Krbyssig {Vorltsutigcn. Berlin, 186a, vol. i 
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terislic of Shalteapeare, which musi not be overlooked, ond ibia U : bow small i*u 
the adniiratioQ which tbis Court-actor and poet of the ihealre had Tor Ibe inanDers or 
culture of a Court. If against SbalieEpcsrc's bitter and manifold attacits on plebeian, 
presumptuous iguorance, we ahould balance bis representations of preposterous, arialO' 
cratic folly, it would not be bard to see ibal the be-fealhered and musk-scented 
CaTaliecs have not one Blom of preference, in the peel's avenion, over sweaty caps 
and dirty bands. Everywhere and at all times Shakespeare pursues them; he treats 
tbem OS game, small, big, or medium ; be allaclis tbem with tbe bird-bolts of bis wit 
as well as with ibe inevitable arrows of hjs ruthless satire and the sharp sword of 
moral indignation. From the learned Pedant at the Court of Navarre, from Touch, 
stone's coiutier who was politic with his friend, smoulh with his enemy, and had 
undone three tailors, — down Co the flatterers of Richard tbe Tbird, and the down- 
light malice of Cloten, no single symptom of Ibe moral sickness in Ibis sphere of life 
did Shakespeare spare. In this regard tbe Comedies, tbe Histories, and tbe Trag- 
edies vied with each other. Lnvt'i Labour's Lml, As Von Like It, King Join, 
Henry VI., RUkard III., Namltl, and Ltar, Cymbcline. and The Tcmpist all alike 
sbow how small tbe advantage, in the eyes of a poet who knows tbe heart, have [he 
darlings of fortune over the stepchildren of society, and bow, under all circumstances, 
like bis mistress. Nature, be shows, incorruptibly and with truth, virtue ber own 
feature, and scorn her own image. To all these delineations of a class, favoured by 
fortune and by power, ibis Winter't Talc presents an unmislakeable contrast. Not 
thai dark heavy shadows are lacking in the Court-life iiere shown us. The murder 
plotted against Poli\enes, a guest and friend from boyhood, and tbe trt'al of Her- 
mione are not calculated to reveal the highest circle as a paradise of happiness and 
virtue; but we should take note that all these enormities spring from the mora] dis- 
ease of one single person, although be, lo be sure, is the highest in rank. Bui of ibat 
band of flatterers and hypocrites, an unfailing group in all other nigbl-secnes of the 
highest classes, of envenomed slanderers and fortune hunters, always on the alert lo 
convert their rulers' bad thoughts into acts — of all these there is here no trace. No 
assassin can Leontes lind for the mau, against whom jealousy has goaded him lo 
frenzy \ not a single accuser of his disowned wife, nor a single false witness against 
her. Rather than purchase Ihe favour of his lord at the price of hia conscience, 
Caraillo takes to flight ; in the circle of courtiers not one will step forward as nn ac- 
cuser of the queen or as a witness against ber. All counsel circumspection, calm 
deliberation, unintimi dated by the frenzy of their king. The application to ihe Oracle 
is conducted throughout honestly and honourably ; it never occurs lo Cleomioes and 
Dion to give lo Ihe interpreter* of the God a hint of iheir lord's wishes. When An- 
tigonua assents lo the exposure of the infant he has. quite apart from the danger 
thrcolening his own life, no choice other than either to see the helpless creature mur- 
dered before fais eyes by the king or else lo deliver it to an unknown fale. 

[Pi^e 509.] Floriiel'swholccharacterrepresenls the sovereign power of true, gen- 
uine love over the external forces of the world. Not for an instatil do the thoughts 
of bis birth, of bis rank, of his duty lo his father in the present and lo bis country 
in the future, make him waver in the choice which he ha? made for life. The re- 
monstrances of bis disguised father awaken in him not a single thought of repent- 
ance, or of misgiving. The only thing that occurs to bim after the unwelcome dis- 
closure is flight, and an independent completion of bis plans. We can hardly avoid 
the thought Ihat we are on the vefge of o second Iragedy, deeper than the discord* 
of tbe first. It must not and it should not be denied that in the conilict now before 
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Eus, between the yoolhfu] impulses of the heart and the positive duties or life, the poel 
his spoken less enrneslly than in R<micB ^Juliet, or in Othello, and CymMine. 
Feelings and fancy outweigh the laws of the understanding, aa is natural in a ' Tale.' 
Not the heart, but life must yield in the conflict between Must and May, and then to 
a gentJe-beailed benign fate be the task committed of cooverting the follies of ;oulh 
into happiness and blessing. 
Heinrich Bui-THAupT (Dramalurgic dtr Classikir, 18S4, ad ed. vol. ii, p. 378) : 
The speed with which Leontes, one of the meat disagreeable men on God'l earth, 
talks himself into a jealous madness, is certainly in the wont sense ' more than hu- 
• man.' Merely because his wife converses eatneatly with his guest, his most trusted 
friend, after her request had induced that guest tu remain longer in Sicilia, this hor- 
rible, bloodthirsty creature turns to a manifold murderer. Othello is nothing in 
comparison, — be had a handkerchief to show, and the insinuations of logo, — Leontes 
has not a word to say for himself. It goes on to the Third Act with steadily increas- 
ing madness, — then comes the rebound. If up to tbis point Shakespeare reveals his 
boundless art in portraying elemental passion, then of a sudden he betrays the iveak- 
ness peculiar to him in the denouement. The mental conversion of Leonles, ivho has 
just called the Delphic Oracle a lie and a fraud, is accomplished in two lines ! Tbis 
is intolerable, A man who has been raving mad through three Acts cannot become 
sane in the twinkling of an eye ; we do not believe it. [The long speech of Leontes 
following his conversion] is painfully and paychologically false. Hereupon sixteen 
years elapse, and then comes the enchanting Fourth Act with its charming vision of 
FerdilB and thai genuine Shakespearian character, Autolycus. Everywhere the uncon- 
fined play of sovereign genius. No sooner have we resigned ourselves unrestrainedly 
to it, when, alack I the Filth Act yields another monstrosity. Leontes has repented. 
We must well believe it, although it may be permitted to doubt whether iixUen yean 
must not cither put penitence asleep or wear away the penitent. Enough, Leontes, 
deeply stricken, still bears in mind his wife so shamefully slandered by bim and be- 
lieved to be dead. And HermioneP The royal, exalted flermione, who in the First 
Act, especially in the Trial-scene, la on a level with the grandest thai Shakespeare 
has created, who walks in the ranks of innocent, aiHicled, injured women, whose suf- 
fering souls 00 one but Shakespeare has laid so bare, this Herroione, slili loving ber 
husband, when she is again to appear before bim, consents to this farce of a statue. 
Fully to realise the blemish of it all. the impossibility of the situation, jnst picture 
Desdemona on a pedestal. Can a loving wife after sixteen years of separalion play 
such a comedy? If she slill loves him with Ibe old strength must not her heart fly 
to meet him, yearning to break every fetter? . . . What trace is there here of a 
' Tale ' ? is it not avoided almost on purpose ? If some friendly god bad watched 
over the poor ill.trealcd one for sixteen years in a death-like sleep, and then, when 
the cycle was complete, had awakened her to a fairer life, — who would not have will- 
ingly accepted il ? Who does not look with a tender awe at the glass coffin wherein 
the lovely princess slumbers in the but of the dwarfs, after she bos tasted the poi- 
soned apple of the wicked stepmother ? To whom is the slumber, even longer, of 
The Sleeping Beauty, and of ber whole castle, incredible? Freed from the fetter* 
of the flesh we glide with true delight into the dawling realm of wonder. But here, 
— is not every charm put to flight with the ever-recnrring, dense, rationalistic prepa- 
tadon of the scene? Instead of using some means full of the miraculous. Shabe- 
■peare lets Paulina play Providence. Thus the scollblding creaks in all its joints; 
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human paswon and gnindeur are inconceivably mingled wilh the affectalion of a 
comedian. Our tragic sj'mpathy, our morBl indignation bas been quickened, — but 
sbe, whom we commiserated, trifles away our sympatby wilh a living statue which 
she represents, and the man, for whom we wished the heaviest punishment, gamen 
the fairest harvest of indulgent fate. A plot which should have been treated onlf as 
a tragedy, is, without intrinsic justihcalion, eonducled to a superficial end of recon- 
ciliation. Happily the poet appeases us with a hundred wondrous details. The 
Hermione of the eailier part is innocent t^andeur itself; Paulina, harsh and ready in 
deed and word, is thoroughly original. And he who can conieroplnie the lovely scene 
of the little Maniillius, the genial boldness wherewith the droll Autolycus turns every 
situalion to use, tioally the whole Fourth Act wilh il4 charming love of Perdita and 
Florizel, — he who can contemplate all this without deligbl is beyond human help. 
The sheep-shearing festival abounds in humour and life, and overflows with flowery 
beauties. It is one of the loveliest pearls from the clearest, stillest depths in the lyric 
soul of Shakespeare. 

[All ihe first part of this Essay is devoted to proving that the Novel written by 
Greene {John Greene in the German) is a finer work as a s/nty than TAe fS'inltr'i 
Tale. II would have been needless to translate it, inasmuch as it bas been antici- 
pated by Mrs Lennoi. — Ed.] 

Louts Lewes {Shaietfiare's Fratungtstalttn. Stuttgart, tSgj, p. 316) : For six- 
teen years Hermione permits her husband and the world to believe that she is dead, 
and, only when her daughter has been found, does she, in the celebrated Statue 
scene, return to life and to her penitent husband. This conduct has been pronounced 
heartless and unnatural. The reproach is unmerited. Hermione's husband with 
base suspicion bas mistrusted her faithfulness, and thereby forfeited her respect, 
Sbe bas been publicly branded, her innocent daughter eiposed to a horrible death, 
her promising son is dead, killed by her di^puce. For such injuries and pain a mere 
tardy acknowledgement of her innocence Is no sufficing compensation; the instant 
repentance of her husband does not sufhce again to restore bim to a place in her 
heart. Can tbe highsouJcd wife, in royal array, again walk proudly at a Court which 
had witnessed ber degradation, childless, widowed in heart by the nnworthiness of 
that husband to whom she will be a constant reproach, an ever present humiliation? 
Therein is neither true feeling nor nature. Wounded in heart and soul, nothing re- 
mained to her but to retire from life, not to brood over her injuries, but to learn for- 
giveness, and through a penitence long sustained by her husband, to have liim become 
worthy of her. 

Georc Brandes ( William Shaitsp^are, 1896, p. 932) : lo the mode and manner 
in which the relationship between Floriiel and Pcrditn is portrayed, there ara certain 
peculiarities which are not lo be found in the work of Shakespeare's youth, but which 
a^in appear in the description of Ferdinand and Miranda in Tht Tempest, namely, 
a certain aloofness from Ihe world, a certain tenderness for those who may still hope 
and yearn for happiness, a renunciation, as it were, by the author of all thought of 
happiness for himself. He is standing above and beyond the band who hope. When, 
in earlier days he portrayed love, the poet stood on the same level wilh the lovers i it 
is so now no longer ; they are now regarded with a father's eye. He is lixiking down 
on tbem from aliove. 

[If the foregoing be not gossamer fancy, as ii not unlikely, it is a fresh illustration 
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ia Ihis, the latest work on Shake^i)eare ai any oiaenitude (ropi foreign bands, of the 
diffieully, almost the imposEibilily, of comprehending Sbikespeare, except in browl, 
lines, which besets tbose whose native toogue is Dot that which Shakespeare spoke. 
—Ed.) 
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A. MftziftRES (Skabtspearf. set CEuvtts, elc, Paris, 1865, p. 438) : One of the 
most slrikiDg marks of this tendency of the poet [to soften tragic oullinesj is (he in- 
dulgence which he accords to the courtiers whom he had so often covered with ridi- 
cule in bis comedies and with contempt in bis tragedies. In The H'ihWi TaU he 
endows them with generous sentiments and with virtues. Not one of them does be 
represent as either approving of the suspicions of Leonles agaiiat his wife or as en- 
couraging them, but on ihe conlrnry they testify a profound respect for the queen, and 
all endeavour to vindicate the crime whereof she is unjustly accused. Ah, rare ex- 
ample of courage in a court where ibe will of (he master is law, and where the fear 
of offending him is greater than that of crushing the innocent I It is the very wife 
of a counier, it is Paulina, who fills the most noble rflle in the play when she takes 
up the defence of Hermione, when she braves the anger of the king by presenting 
to him his new-bom babe, and when she overwhelms him with reproaches after the 
supposed death of the queen. And withal she knows when lo slop and not abuse her 
good qualities, for the poet will have nothing exaggerated, not even excellence. . . . 

[Page 419.] The pastoral scene, introduced into The Winter's Tale as in Cym- 
ieline, is not intended to set off the vices of the court. It is a simple {HClure of 
country manners which the poet adorns with natural colours, and which he every- 
where embellishes with Ihe poetic presence of Perdita. I cannot go so far as to say, 
with some critics, that herein is found a £--(.-/-rf'irOT(rf of the Eclogue. On the contrary, 
what proves that Sbakeapeare does not lake the peasants of bis comedy seriously, is 
that he repeatedly myslities them through the cunning of Aulolycus. and that the two 
chief characters of the bucolic scenes, Florliel and Perdita, are, neither the one nor 
the other, peasants. The graceful and charming language of Perdita proves nothing 
in favour of the country, for she expresses herself thus natuialiy only because by her 
birlh she belongs to the highest class of society. Her style no more resembles the 
genuine pastoral manner than she herself resembles a peasant. If her supposed 
father and brother are types traced from nature, as they seem (o be, assuredly she 
neither speaks nor thinks tn eampagyiardc, inasmuch as she has nothing in common 
with them. She introduces, therefore, a foreign element into Ihe eclogue. Seeing 
that ibis is so, how can it be Eaid that it is a model of its class? A genuine ecli^e 
is not set forth with princes and princesses in di^uise. Do not lei us try to give to a 
simple play of the imagination, lo a romantic lale divided inlo Acts, the serious cha- 
tacter of a chtf-d'aitvie, I-cI iis gather Ihe flowers which a great genius has sown 
along his wandering path, bul do not by any means let us attempt lo arrange them 
into a bouquet. In very sooth. Shakespeare has here no more written a pastoral than 
a comedy or a tragedy. He touches the three kinds, but does not settle in otle. For 
my pari, I admire all the beauties of detail which this play contains, but I see there 
only wbal really is,— a triple outline, where we acknowlcilge the hand of a master. 
I find there a rapid sketch of three pieces, whereof none is perfect. 
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E. MONTteUT (<Euvre! Computes Jt Siaitjf tare. Fans, 1867, vol. iii, p. 142} : 
Of all [he trBnsronnBtionl which the chaiBclen in Greene's aorel underwent, cer- 
tunlj tbe most curinus is Ihat of Psjidosto. Ordinary jealousy, jealousy pure and 
simple, such as we commonly see, cannot be explained by such a story, thought Shake- 
speare to binisell'; either the story is false, and this is the epithet it deserves if it re- 
mains as Greene tells it, or else it is li^e only of a paiiicular shade of jealousy which 
roust be dctennined and illustrated. It is evident that to treat it as be has done, this 
king must be, of necessitj, a thoroughly sensual man, dominated by bis temperament, 
and, like all such men, incapable of rejection, and tlie slave of his imaginalioD. 
Men of flesh and of blood can neither read the souls o( others nor their own, for the 
violence of tbeir bestiality is such, tbal they identify tbeir own emotions with the emo- 
tions of others. This very domination of the flesh which begets jealousy in Leontes 
could just as well under other circumslsnces have begotten a credulous confidence, 
and have made him, the case occurring, as blind to the faults of his wife as be is blind 
to her innocence. Another particular : to men of this cbnracter, the difTerence between 
physical love and moral love does not exist, benee the demonstration of their feelings 
exceeds the bounds of all measure and all decency. If we are to judge by appear- 
ances, we can believe that they love even more deeply than men of a more moral 
character; for they are, of necessity, forced to misuse the resources which Ibis icnsa- 
ouaness supplies 10 the passion which controls them : such as tears, convulsions, rage, 
humiliating supplications, prayers of repentance. Thus it is with Leontes. He loved 
Hermione less with his soul than with his senses. Violent and impetuous as a brute, 
like a brute be is also weak. His repenluice is as sudden as bis fault; but in his 
repentance, as in his fault, he inspires the same sentiment of scorn, for he betrays in 
both the lower nature. A moment ago he encited our indignation, and we shrugged 
our shoulders; now he excites our pity. Leontes would have tried in vain, — it would 
have been absolutely impossible for him, — to eicile horror and dismay ; for he is, what 
Italians so fitly call, una iestia, with all the shades of dolness, indecency, and good 
nature which this word conveys. 

Accordingly the most remarkable stroke of genius in this play of Shakespeare is 
that he turned only into a comedy a subject which could furnish the most sombre of 
tragedies. He understood admirably that however violent and tragic were ibe acts, 
such a character would be necessarily comic. Indeed, so comic, that it is exactly the 
ODC which our MoliSre has drawn in S^atiarrlle, ou U Cofu ima^nairi. Leontes ia 
formidable otherwise than the poor boargeoii of MoliSre, for his folly is supplied with 
far different means of action -, but they are brothers, if not in rank yet in nature, and 
their souls plunge into the same grotesque element 

Fran i;oiS- Victor Hugo ( (Emins Complths dt Skaktsptare, 186S, p. 38) : From 
its earliest publication this play has been the subject of a mistake ; placed by the ed- 
itors of the First Folio in the list of Comedies, it has been accepted according to its 
label, and held to be an old wife's tale or as a light and fanciful improvisation, and 
not, as it should have been, one of the most serious and profound dramas of the pocL 

Thf IVintfr'i Talt is no comedy; it is a Ir^edy, more tragic even than Cymbelint. 
Assuredly the death of Antigonus, and far more that of MamiUius. move its more deeply 
than tbe death of Clotcn. But it is not atone by this double catastrophe thai Tkt 

Winter's Tall is a drama ; it is so by its general com|.>OBition, by its impassioned tone, 
and by the ascending scale of its chief scenes. Therein Shakespeare's style is no 
longer that of Muck Adi aiaut JVMiitg. lo this latter comedy Shakespeare care- 
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fully spates the spectatoi all painful emotions ; he admits him beforehand into IhE se- 
cret of all situations, whereby the spcctalor, already set at ease by the yery title of ibe 
play, need Dever distress himself over imi^ioary misfortunes whereof he foresee* the 
issue. When Claudia leaves us to pray at the tomb of bis belTOlbcd, we never let 
ourselves be moved at this grief; we know the tomb is empty; we have been ex- 
pressly told that Ileru is not dead, and that at the decii<ivc moment she will reappear. 
But ou the contrary in The Wintti's TaU, the poet keeps Ibe secret to himself; not 
(or a single instant does be admit us to the councils of Fate. He wishes us lo be 
involved in the despair of bis characters : he would have us. like l.eantcs, believe in 
tbe death of Hermione, and lo the very last he leaves us the dupes of Paulina's 
device. Hence it is that tbe dfnoumcnl is profoundly solemn. Then, then our 
anxiety is at its height : and when the statue siirs, wheu marble becomes flesh, when 
the queen descends from the pedestal, it cannot be but that we are present at some 
magic invocation by a supernatural power, and at liiis unexpected resurrection, we 
feel an indescribable emolioa of wonder and surprise. 



UNITY OF TIME, PI-ACE, AND ACTION 
Pope {Pn/an, 1725, p. x\) : From what has been said, ibere can be no question 
but had Shaitspear published bis works himself (especially in hij latter time, tmd 
after his retreat from Ibe stage) we should not only be certain which are genuine ; but 
should find in Ibose that are. tbe errors lessened by some thousands. If I may judge 
from all the distinguishing marks of his style, and his manner of thinking and writ- 
ing, I make no doubl to declare vbat those wretched plays, Ptricia, Locrinf, Sir John 
Oldiaslle, Yorkshire Tragedy, Lord CrottwiH, The PuHtan, and London Pndigat, 
cannot be admitted as his. And I should conjecture of some of the othcts (partic- 
ticularly Levi's Laiaur-i Lml, The miller's Tale, and Titm AndtBHicm), that only 
some characters, single scenes, or perhaps a few particular passages, were of hil 
hand, [To tbe foregoing plays in parealhesis. Pope added in his Second Edition : 
' and a tiling called 73/ Double Fahtkoed; a play now generally sa{)posed lo have 
been written by Theobald, but published by Theobald as Shakespeare's. — Ed.] 

Dryden [quoted by Malone from 'tbe Essay at the end of the second Pan" of 
The Ciinquest of Cranada] : Witness the lameness of tbcir plots [the plots of 
Shakespeare and Fletcbet] ; many of which, especially those which tbey wrote first, 
(for even that age refined itself in some measure.) were made up of some ridiculons 
incoherent story, which in one play many limes took up the business of an age. I 
suppose I need not name, Pericles, Prince of Tyre, nor Ibe historical plays of 
Sbakesprare : besides many of tbe rest, as The Winter') Tale. Love's Labour's Leit, 
Afrasiere for Measure, which were either grounded on impossibilities, or at least so 
meanly written, that the comedy neither caused your mirth, nor the serious part your 



Malone [Preliminary A'emnris, p. 233) : None of our atllbor's plays bas been 
more censured for the breach of dramatic rules Ibnn The tf^nter'i Tale. In con- 
firmation of what Mr Steevens has remarked in another place ; — 'that Shakespeare 
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■ was not ignorant of these rules, but disregnrded them,' — it may be observed, that the 
laws of [he drama are clearly laid down by a writer cnce uaiversally read and ad- 
mired, Sir Fhilif Sfdney, who, in his Definct of Poesir, 1595, hiis pointed out the 
very improprieties into which our author has fallen in this play. After mentioning 
the defects of the tragedy of Gorhodue, be adds: 'But if it be so in Gorhnduckt, 

■ bow much more in all the rest ? where you shall haue Asia of the one side, and 
' Affricki of the other, and So many other %-nder-kingdomes, that the Player when he 
' comes in, must euer begin telling where hee is. or else the tale will not be conceiued. 

■ [Now you shall haue three Ladies vvalke to gather flowers, and then we must beleeue 

■ the stage to bee a garden. By and by we heare newes of sbipwracke in the same 
' place, then we are loo blame if we accept it not for a rocke. Vpon the baeke of 

• that comes out a hideous raonster with fire and stnnke, and then the miserable be- 
' holders are bound lo take it for a Cauc ; while in the meare time two armies flie ioi 
> represented with (oure swords and bucklers, and then what hard hart will not receiue 
' it for a pitched field ?] Now of time they are much more liberal. For ordinarie it 

■ is, that two young Princes fall in loue, after many traueises she is got with child, 
' deliuered of a faire boy : he is lost, groweth a man, falleth in love, & is rendie to get 

* another child ; & all this in 2 hoiires space : which how absurd it is in sence, euen 
' sence may imagine : [& Art hath taught, & all ancient exaples iuslified, & at this 

■ day the ordinary Players in Italie will not erre it. Vet wil som bring in an exam- 
' pie of Eunuck in Ttrence, that containcth matter of 3 dayes, yet far short of Iwcnlie 
' yeares. True it is, & 60 was it to be played in two dayes, and so filled to the time 
' it set forth. And though Ptaulus haue in one place done amisse, let vs hit it with 
' him, and not misse with him. But they will say, bow then shall wee set forth a 
' slorie which containes both many places, and many times ? And do they not know 
' that a Tragedie is tied to the lawes o[ Pocsie, and not of Historic.' — ed. 1598, p. 
514. See, also, notes OD IV, i, 8.— Ed.] 

I know of no place more appropriate than here, to bring in Dr Johnson's mas- 
terly defence of Shakespeare's alleged violnlion of ihe Law of Unity. It was not 
written with especial reference lo Tkr IVintir's Talt, but is in bis general Preface, 
which every Shakespeare student should read over nnd over again : — 

* It will be thought elmnge [p, uiv] that, in enumeiating the defects of [Shake- 
speare], I have not mentioned bis neglect of the Unities; his violation of those lawi 
which have been instituted and established by the joint authority of poels and of 

' For his other deviations from the art of writing, I resign him to critical justice, 
without making any other demand in his favour, than that which must be indulged 
to all human excellence; that his virtues be rated with his fallings. But, from the 
censure which this irregularity may bring upon him, I shall, with due reverence to 
that learning which 1 must oppose, adventure lo try how I can defend him. 

' His histories, being neither tragedies nor comedies, are not subject to any of their 
laws; nothing more is necessary lo all the praise which they expect, than thai the 
changes of action be so prepared as lo be understood, that the incid(.nls l)e rarioui 
and affecting, and the characters consistent, natural, and distinct. No other Unity 
is intended, and therefore none is to be sought. 

' In bis other works he has well enough preserved the Unity of Action. He has 
not, indeed, an intrigue regularly perplexed and regularly unravelled; he does not 
endeavour to hide his design only to discover it, for this is teldom the order of real 
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events, and Skakesptart is the poet of nature ; But his plan has common!)' what 
AristofU requires, a beginning, a middle, and an end ; one event is concalenaled 
with ■nolber. and Ihe conclusion follows by easy consequence. There are perhaps 
some incidents thai might be spared, as in otiier poets there is mucb talk thai only 
fills up time upon Ihe stage ; but the general system makes gradual advances, and 
the end of the play is the end of expectation. 

' To the Unities of Time and Place lie bos shown 00 regard, and perhaps > nearer 
view of the principles on which ibey aland will diminish their value, and withdraw 
from tbem the weneration which, from the lime of Camtilti, Ihey have very gener- 
ally received, by discovering that they have given more trouble to the poet than 
pleasure to Ihe auditor. 

' The necessity of observing the Unities of Time and Ilace arises from the sup- 
posed necessity of making the drama credible. The critics hold it impossible, that 
n of months or years can be possibly believed lo pass in three hours; or that 
I the spectator can suppose himself to sit in the theatre, while ambassadots go and 
:i distant king^, while armies are levied and towns besieged, while an 
exile wanders and returns, or till he whom they saw courting his mistress, shall la- 
meol the untimely fall of his son. The mind revolts from evident falsehood, and 
fiction loses its force when it departs from the resemblance of reality. 

' From the narrow limitation of lime necessarily arises the conlraelion of place. 
The spectator, who knows Ihat he saw the ^tsI act in Alexandria, cannot suppose 
thai he sees the ne>:t in Rome, at b distance to which nol the dri^ons of MeJta 
could, in so short a time, have transported him ; he knows with certainty thai he has 
not changed his place; and be koows thai place cannot change itself; thai what 
was a house cannot become 1 plain; that what was Thebts can never be Prrsipolit. 

' Such is the triumphant language with which a critic exulis over ihc misery of an 
iiregular poet, and exults commonly without resistance or reply. It is time thereTorc 
to lei! him, by the authority of ShakapcaTt, thai be assumes, as an unqueslionablc 
principle, a position, which, while his breath is forming it into words, his undersland- 
ing pronounces lo be false. Il is false, that ony representation is mistaken for real- 
ity; that any dramatic fable in its materiality was ever credible, or, for a single 
moment, was ever credited. 

' The objection arising from the impossibility of passing Ihe lirst hour at Alexan- 
dria, and the next at Heme, supposes lliat when Ihe play opens the spectator really 
imagines himself at AUxaudria, and believes that his walk to the theatre has been 
a voyage to Egypt, and that be lives in the days of Anlony and C/ropalra. Surely 
he that imagines this, may imagine more. He that can lake the Stage ol one lime 
for the palace of the llelemiet, may lake it in half an hour for ihe promontory of 
Allium. Delusion, if delusion be arlmilled, has no certain limitation; if the spec- 
tator can be once persuaded that his old actiuaintance are AUiandrr and Casar, 
that a room illuminated with candles is the plain of Phartalin, or Ihe bank of Gran- 
icus. be is in a slate of elevation above the reach of ri 
the heights of empyrean poetry, may despise the circui 
lure. There is no reason why a mind thus wandering in ecstasy should c 
clock, or why an hour should not be a century in thai calenture of ihe brains that 
can make a stage a field. 

■ The truth is, that ihe spectators are always in their senses, and know, from the 
first act to the last, that the stage is only a stage, and Ihat Ihe players are only players. 
They come to hear a certain number of lines recited wiih just gesture and elegant 
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modulation. The lines relate to eonie action, and an action miut be in some place; 
but the different actioaa tbat complete a story may be in places veiy remote from 
each other; and where is tbe absurdity of allowing that space to represent first 
Alhtns, and then Sitily, which was always known to be neither Sieily nor Athcnt, 
but a. modern theatre. 

' By supposition, as place is introduced, time may be extended ; the lime rctjuired 
by the fable elapses (or the most part between the acts ; for, of so much of the action 
as a represented, the real and poetical duration is the same. If, in the tint act, 
preparations for war against MilkridaUs are represented to be made in Romt, the 
event of the war may, without absurdity, be represented, in tbe catastrophe, as hap- 
pening in Ponhis; we know that there is neither war, mit preparation for war; we 
know that we are neither in Remt nor Pontus ; that neither Mithridalei nor Lntul- 
lus are [ii>] before us. The drama exhibits sucecssiTe iroilalions of successiTC 
actions, and why may not (be second imitation represent an action that happened 
years after the lirst; if it be so connected with it that nothing but time can be sup- 
posed to intervene. Time is, of all modes of existence, most obsequious to the 
imagination; a la|]se of years is as easily conceived as a passage of bouis. In con- 
templation we easily contract the time of real actioru, and therefore willingly permit 
it to be contracted when we only see their imitation. . . . 

' A play read, affects the mind like a play acted. It is therefore evident that the 
action is not supposed to be real, and it follows that between tbe acta a longe[ or 
shorter time may be allowed to pass, and that no more account of space or duratioD 
is to be taken by the auditor of a drama, than by the reader of a narrative, before 
whom may pass in an hour tbe life of a hero or the revolution of an empire. 

' Whether Shakespeare knew the unities and rejected them by design, or deviated 
from ihem In happy ignorance, it is, I think, impossible (o decide and useless to 
enquire. We may reasonably suppose, that, when he rose to nolice, he did not want 
the counsels and admonitions of scholars and critics, and that he at last deliberately 
persisted in a practice, which he might have begun \iy chance- As nothing is essen- 
tial to the fable, but Unity of Action, and as the Unities of Time and Place arise 
evidently from false assumptions, and. by circumscribing the extent of the drama, 
lessen its variety. I cannot think it much to be lamented, that they were not known 
to him, or not observed : Nor. if such another poet could arise, should I very vehe- 
mently reproach him, that bis first act passed at Venue, and bis next at Cyfitis, 
Such violations of rales merely positive, become the comprehensive genius of 
Shakispeare, and such censures are suitable to the minute and slender criticism of 
Voltaire. . . . 

' The result of my enquiries, in which It would be ludicrous to boast of impar- 
tiality, is that tbe Unities of Time and Place are not essential to a just drama, thai 
though they may sometimes conduce to pleasure, they are always to be sacrificed 
to the nobler beauties of variety and instruction ; and that a play, written with nice 
observntion of critical rules, Ls lo be contemplated as an elaborate curiosity, u the 
product of snperflnous and ostentations art, by which is shewn, rather what is pos- 
sible, than what is nece<»ary. 

' He that, without diminution of any other excellence, shall preserve all the onitie* 
unbroken, deserves the like applause with the architect, who shall display all the 
orders of architecture in a citadel, without any deduction from its strength; but the 
principal beauty of a citadel is lo exclude the enemy; and the greatest graces of a 
play, are to copy nature and instruct life. 
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' Perhaps, what 1 have here not dogmalically but ddilieralclj' written, may recall 

the principles Of the drama to a new examinalion. I am almosl frighlencd at my 

a temerity; and when I estimate the fame and Mrcngtb of (hose who nuUDtiua 

I tlie conlraiy opiolon, am ready 10 sink down in reverenliai silence : as jEntm witb- 

lew from the defeiice of Tny. when he Baw NrfmiHi shaking the wall, and Juiw 

L Iwaditig the bcaicgers.' 

It will not be out of place, I trust, to give here an extract from the Dramaturgi* 

' or Lessinc, the finell Shakeipeate-scholar Germany has given us. It was written in 

1767, two years after Dr Johnson's Pnfati, just quoted, and is one of those iledge- 

bammer blawl, with which, delivered in the interest of Shakespeare, Lessing dcmol- 

bhed Voltaire and Voltaire's influence in Germany : 

■ It b one thing to circumvent rules, another to observe tbcm. The French do 
' the former, the biter was understood only by the ancients. 

' Unity of Action was the first dramatic law of the ancients; Unity of Time and 
' Place were mere consequences of the former which they would scarcely liave ob- 
' served more Strictly than eiigency required had not the combination with the Chorus 
< arisen. For since tbeir actions required the presence of a large body of people and 

• this concourse always remained the same, who could go no further from their dwcll- 
' ings nor remain absent longer than is customary to do from mere curiosity, they were 

• almost obliged to make llie scene of Action one and the same spot, and conlinc the 
'Time to one and the same day. They submitted boni fidtXO this restriction; but 

• with a suppleness of uiide islanding such that in Seven Cases out of nine they gained 
' more than they lost thereby. For they used this restriction as a rr^ason for simpli. 
' fying the action and to cut away all that was superfluous, and thus, reduced to essen- 
' tials, it became only the ideal of an action which was developed most felicitously in 
' this form which required the least addition from circumstnnccs of time nnd place. 

■The French, on the contrary, who found no charms in true Unity of Action, who 
'had been spoilt by the wild intrigues of the Spanish School, before they had learnt 
' to know Greek simplicity, regarded the Unity of Time and Place not as conse- 
' quences of Unity of Action, but as circumstances absolutely needful to the repre- 
'sentation of an action, to which they must therefore adapt their richer and more 
' complicated action: with all the seventy required in the use of a Chorus, which, 
'however, they had totally abolished When they found how difficult, nay, at limes, 
' how impossible this was, they made a Iruce with the tyrannical rules against whiell 
' ibey had not the courage to rebel. Instead of a single place, they introduced an 
' uncertain place, under which we could imagine now this, now that spot ; enough, if 

• the places combined were not too far apart and none required special scenery, so 
' that the same scenery could fit the one about as well as the other. Instead of the 
' unity of a day, they subsliluled unity of duration, and a certain period during which 
' no one spoke of sunrise or sunset, or went to bed, or at least did not go to bed more 
■than once; however much might occur in the space, they allowed it to pass as 

' Now no one Would have objected to this ; for unquestionably even thus, excellent 

• plays can be made, and the proverb says ; hew the wood where it is smallest, liut 
■ I must also allow my neighbour the same privilege. I mutt nnl always show 
'him the thickest part, and cry, "You must cut there I That is where I cut!" 
' Thus the French critics all exclaim, especially when they speak of the dramatic 
' works of the English. Wlial ■ to-do they (hen make of tegularily, that regutanly 
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' which they had made so easy for themselves ! But I am weary of dwelling on ihis 

' As far as I am coDCemed, Voltaire's and MalTei's Mcrofie may extend over eight 
* days and the scene be laid in seven places in Greece 1 if only it had the beauties to 
' make me forget these pedantries ! The strictest obscrrntion of rules cunoot oulweigh 
■ the smallest fault io a charBCter.' — [Mr Beasley's and Misa Zimmem's translation, 
Bohn's Series, p. 369.] 



DURATION OF ACTION 
In the ' fierce light which beats ' on Shakespeare's plays the time ova which Ae 
action extends has not escaped scrutiny. To count the evening and morning of the 
First day, and of the Second, and of the Third, and »o on, requires, il might be sup- 
po»d, 00 great skill beyond a careful reading of the play, and an elementary know- 
ledge of arithmetic. But in carrying out this simple process it is found that some- 
thing mure is needed than a mere enumeration on the fingers; a strange interlacing 
□f past and present time is revealed ; yesterdays are crowded into today, and to-day 
is swept backward into the past ; yet no jnr is noted in the steady onward movement 
of time. Ill Othello, probably the most striking example, by counting the time in the 
right butterwomau's rank to market, we find that from the hour when Othello lands 
in Cyprus to the minute when his hands slop the breath of Desdemona, barely Ihirty- 
six boura of solar (not dromatic) time have passed. In The MerehanI of Vmict, 
Shylock"s bond for three months runs its full course in three days, yet nothing amiss 
is perceived. Something more, then, than simple atilhmetic is needed. This strange 
compression of days into hours, and expansion of houta into days, cannot be fortui- 
tous, it must be the effect of art. It behmves us, lUerefure, la trace, if we can, the 

To all who have read the preceding volumes of this edition, what has just been 
said is familiar enough. The subject, therefore, has been only thus briefly recalled. 

In the present play, owing to its plot, but litOe necessity exists for any unusual 
Irealmtnt of dramatic lime. Like other ' Tales,' its march is direct and onward. 
And yet there is one regard wherein we feel the need of Shakespeare's tbaumatut^y. 

A pronounced feature of the play is the sudden onset of the jealousy of Leraites. 
It cannot be overlooked. It strikes every reader. There is no gradual development 
of the passion, as io Othello-, there is no growth ; almost as swift as thought Leoates 
is at the height of freniy. Whether this is intentional on Shakespeare's part, or care- 
lessness, or because, as has been suggested by Deic.HTON, the novel of Greene, 
wherein the jealousy is of a gradual growth, was so familiar to Shakespeare that he 
imagined it was as familiar to his audilora, no one can ever know. Gut, after the 
attack of mania has once set In, I think we can delect an intention to make as lose 
sight of the electric Eash with which it apparently began, and, apart from the meiiu:>ry 
of its utter groundlessness, which neither can, nor should, be obliterated, to make ul 
glide insensibly into a belief that the jealousy is really the result of long observation 
by Leonles, who has been for many a day past watching the conduct of Hermione, 
and that her victory over the resolution of Folixenes to depart, was all that was needed 
to set the long smouldering passion in a blaze. It almoAt seema as though in IbU 
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[Jky Shakespeare bid disdained (d sIiiih* us a gradual gniwlh orjeatoiuyas in Olhello, 
but that, after imparting to its earliest manifeslation a dratnatic suddenness, be wu 
conscious of bis power 10 swiy m itl his will and to make us accept this jealousy of 
Leotiles as really gradual ood natural, that is, as iialural as such xn unnatural frenzy 
ou) be mode. That Shakespeare did not wholly overrate his power is found in 
the fact that some critics have gone so far as to suppose that Hennioue bod been 
mctually imprudent in her behaviour toward PoHxenes. 

The Rrsl note transferring the present into the past is struck in an Aside, vhere 
Leonles sa^s, in his conversation with Camillo, ' 'tis far gone wben I shall gust it 
' last r Be it that this is merely Leonics's imagination, ii ronveys, nevertheless, an 
impression of a gradual grawlh of gossip, busy ibr many a day tbrougboul the palace 
and even abroad, concerning acts of the Queen In the past, which Leonles is the last 
to notice. The impression may be but a mere vanishing touch, yet it is felt and 
leaves a mark. Again, l^ontes speaks in wrath of 'seeing a game played home,' 
and that 'rumour cannot be mute,' and then, hi« frenzy at white heal, he unfolds 
picture after picture which his memory supplies of scenes, wbich, grossly misinter- 
pieted OS we know they must be, we have to accept as drawn from actions which 
bftppened before the opening of the play : — 

' Is whisjiering nothing? 
Is leaning cheek to cheek? is meeting noses? 
Kissing with inside lip? stopping the career 
Of laughter, with a sigh ? — a note infallible 
Of breaking honesty,— horsing foot on foot? 
Skulking in comers? wishing clocks more swifk? 
Hours, minutes? noon, midnight ?' 

It may be urged that it is only now, in (he retrospect, that Leontes thus puts s 
wicked inlerpreUtion on the innocent actions of Ilermione. Ilow do we know? 
The mere fact that he recalls them, shows thai tbey must have made some impressioD 
on him at the time. We all know that they are the wild distortions of madness, but 
when we listen to the play, these allusions serve the purpose of lessening the sudden- 
ness of the madman's jealousy. Althongh we do not actually see the growth of his 
jealousy, what might have been its stages are made to pass in review before us. 
Herein ties the only need that 1 can delect, in this play, of any an in the man^e- 
menl of dramatic lime, and herein also the only evidences of it. Dkighton has cited 
nearly all of these passageEi as indications thai the growth of Leonles'* jealousy bad 
been really gradual. I have merely added their eHect in regard to the dramatic 

Mr P. A. DANIsrfaas made a ■ Time- Analysis ' of this Play {Nrai Shaisftre Sue. 
Tram., 1877-79, P- <77) whereof the synopsis is as follows: — 
Day I, Act 1, i and ii. 
" 2. Act n. i. 

An inffrva/ol Iwenty-lhree dayi. 
" 3. Act II, ii and iii, and Act IH, i. 
■• 4. Act III. ii. 

An iHtfrt'at. Antigonus's voyage to Bohemia. 

'■ s- Act in, hi. 

An iiUtrual (Act IV, i) of sixteen yean. 
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Day 6. An IV, ii and m. 

■■ 7. Act IV, iv. 

An inttrval. The journey to Sicilia. 
« 8. Act V. i-iii. 

According lo tbis computBtioD tbe > Flay comprises eight days represented on tbe 
' stage, with intemlE.' 

I am inclined lo tbink tbat there are but seven dayi, and tbst Mr Daaiel has not 
lufficienlly eitended Ihe first day, Mr Daniel says in effect :— 

' Dav I. Act I, sc. i. Camillo and Archidainus meet and converse, 

" Act I, sc. ii. I'oliienes yields 10 Hennioae's request lo prolong his visit. 

' Leonles, smillen with jealousy, tngBges Camillo to poison Polixenes. Camillo reveal* 
' the plot 10 Polixenes, and together ihey fly from Sicilia Ibal same night. 

'Day a. Act Ii, sc. i. Leonles ordera Henaione to be imprisoned pending the 
> return of Cleomenes and Dion, whom he has dispBlehed lo Delphos. 

' I am not sure that a se])e.r[ile day sliould he given lo this scene ; but, on the 
' whole, the proposed departure of Polinenes and Camillo on the night of Ihe first 
' day. and the mission since then, of Cleomenes and Dion lo Delphos, make this 
■division probable.' 

I believe the sequence of events to be rather as follows ! While Leonles is unfold- 
ing his jealousy lo Camillo, PoHxenes and Hennione are walking in the garden ; when 
they have finished tbeir stroll, they separate; Hermione goes lo her apartmems. and 
Folixenes goes lo bis, but on the way meets, fiist, Leonles coming away from CamJtlo, 
and, nenl, Camillo himself, from whom he learns of the plot against bis life. Camillo 
begs him lo leave ■ lo-nigbt.' su;>posing that some lime would be consumed in getting 
the shl;is ready, bul when Poliienes says that his ships are even then ready and had 
been so for two days, Camillo concludes by be^ng him ' lo take tbe urgenl hour,' 
Ihat is, Ihe hour that was even Ihen pressing upon ihem. They accordingly fly at 
once with tbe utmost haste; one of the lords says afterward ' he never saw men scour 
■ BO on their way, be eyed them even 10 their ships,' which he could not have done 
had it been in Ihe dark nighl. In the meanwhile, Leonles, after porting from 
Camillo, and under Ihe full sway of his fury, dctennines to have divine sanction 
for his procedure, and accordingly dispatches Cleomenes and Dion lo Delphos; he 
then fioes 10 Hcrmionc's aparlmenl, possibly to upbraid her and to tell her of his ap- 
peal lo the God. On the threshold he is told of the Right of Polixenes, and Camil- 
lo's treachery is disclosed to him ; then follows Hetmione's imprisonment as an ac- 
complice in high treason, and ihe day, on which Ihe play opens, ends. Clearly the 
whole action thus far has consumed not more than four or five hours. U would be 
monstrous to suppose thai aAer his maniacal outburst in his interview with Camillo, 
Leonles could have seen Hermione. or hare talked with her in the old familiar way, 
or thai he could have disguised that haired which he could nol refrain from display- 
ing to Poliienes, although he bad just promised (^miUo that he would seem friendly 
lo him. He afterward says that be could find no rest nighl or day, — and lo sup. 
pose thai on the first nighl of the out-break of his madness he could rest wilhoul 
seeking Hermione, and revealing lo her his fury al her infidelity i.'' to show Utile 
knowledge, t fear, of human nature. And yel this supposition must be made if we 
are lo assume (hal Pollxcnes fled Ihal night and that Leonles knew nothing of (he 
flight lill the next day, when be was about lo visit Hermione's apartments. 

Mr Daniel himself doubts, as wc have seen, his correctness in assigning Iwo days 
to this much of the action. He was misled, I tbink, by Camillo's ' lo-nighl,' and did 




not give sufficient weight lo ' Ihe urgent hour.' With the exception, iken, of changing 
' eight da^i ' lo seven, nil the rest of bis computstioD sppeon lo be right. 



MUSIC 
TuEKE have beeo in Ibis Piny sii Songs set lo music : — 
' When datTodils begin to peer,' — iV, iii, 1, 
' But shall I go mouni for that, my dciir.'— IV, iii, 17, 
'J<^-on, jog-on, the footpatii way,' — IV, iii, 115. 
' LawD, BS white as driven snow.' — IV, iv, ijo. 
' Gel you heuce, for I mutt go.' — IV, iv, 324, 
' Will you buy any tape ?' — IV, iv, 345. 
or ihele, the music of only (wo is of an earlier date than the middle of (he laM 
«ntury. These two are ■. ' Jc^-on, jog-on, Ihe footpath way,' and ' Lawn, as while u 
driven snow.' For tbc names of ihe composer! of Ihe music for the remaining sii, 
the student i» referred lo 'A List ef All the Sjngs &- Passages in Shaisfin wHit-h 
* have been sit to Music,' pnbliahed by the AWo Sh. Soe. London, 1884. Of the Iwo 
just mentioned, the tune of 'Jog-on, jog-on,' eic. is the earlier; ii is found, according 
to ChAPpELX (p. 311), in ■ TAt Dancing Master, from 165a lo 169S, called Jog en, 

■ and also in Queen EUtabtlh't Virginal Bank under Ihe name cA Hansbin' (Queen 
Elizabeth's Virginal Bofk hai a misleading title. It is a manuscript in the Fitt- 
williara Museoua at Camliridge, and Chappell says (p. liv), ■ can never have been the 
' property of Queen Elizabeth, It is written throughout in one handwriting, and in 
' that writing are dales 1603, 1605, and l6l3.') Another Dame for the lune is Sir 
Francis Drake, or Eighty-eight. 

The words of Ihe Song are in The Anlidote against Mtlanihaly, 1661 ; the first 
e as that which Autolycus stngs ; the lasl is as follows ; — ' Cast care 
' away, let sorrow cease, A lig for melaneboly ; Lei's 1Bl^{h and smg. or, if you please, 

■ We'll frolic wilh sweet Dolly,' 
h Knight and Ch\ppell give the musical notation, but Ihe simplesi 

menl appears to be that in Shakespeare and Music, by EliW. W, NavloK, London, 
1896, p. 192, as follows ! — 
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a Much Ado, brings us very 



thuar, luqr, ' Sigh do more, ladies, sigh m 
near to Shakespeare. 

Il is here reproduced by Levytype, u was Ariel's song in Thi Ttmfeit (p. 352 
of tbised.), oud for Ihe same reason; — 

Cntar PrimM, 




Awne 11 white *■ drlioi Snoiv, Cj^tSt blick ■■ ct wu Crow, 



i'lMl^i!;^ 



iiS^^ 



Clow It fwctt « DiBtaAt Rofn, Miikei for F»«i md for Nofa, Buglt Bncelnci 

Sltaiiil^ii^ilpl^llilMf^i 

Ncck'ifc Ambci, Prifirmn fof « Lidy:i Chinbet. G(>1<kn Ca|>rE» ind Pomi- 

til 



^m-^ma 



fe;,j=^;j=Mfe l^^ 



^ 



-chcn for ray Ltidi, tbr iIL To give Auii Dtcfi Piniu ind Poiing Oidu 



S^OH 



Plmj qp And p 



\l'hK-T]i from hail 10 htt'e, nihti .[I; 
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invenled. The figure coraposed (omelhing like one of the Mum, in profile. Tbe 
drapery was ample in its folds, and seemiDgty stony in its texture. Upon the magical 
worda, pronnunced by Paulina; 'Music; awake her! strike!' tbe sudden action 
of the head obsolulelj' itarlUd, us though such a miracle really vivified the mar- 
ble; and the descent [ram the pedestal was equally graceful and affecdng. In 
Ironies Mr Kemble was everything that either taste or feci in g could require; and 
the affection of Paulina never had a representative equal (o Mrs Powell. The Per- 
dita was a very delicate and pretty young lady of the name of >IickeS, thus much 
1 remember of her ; but whether she had more or fewer of the requisites than other 
candidates for this lovely character, I am now unable lo decide. I incline to think 
tbat this part is one of the few upon the stage that never was adequately performed. 
It is so difficult, at the proper age of the debutante, to find o simplicity, almost ruslk, 
combining with the princely impulses that urge their way either to brave disaster, or 
partake the kindling wondcis of unexpected restoiation. Our at^e princesses are so 
seldom personally al their ease, and are too sensible of an audience, to be much like 
the royal virgin. Our Perdita seems, in spile of the Fifth Act of the play, condemned 
Hever 10 be found. Perhaps no revival ever drew greater crowds than this did. 

Campbell {Life of Afn Siddons. li, 264) ; On the 25th of March, 1802, Mrs 
Siddons for the first lime performed Hermione. . . . She must have long foreseen the 
transcendant charm which her performance would bestow on [this pari] ; yel there 
was a policy in reserving it for the years of her professional appearance when her 
form was becoming too matronly for the personation of juvenile heroines. At the 
same time, she still had beauty enough left to make her so perfect in the statue-scene, 
thai assuredly there was never such a representative of flermione. Mrs Yates bad 
a sculpturesque beauty that suited tbe statue, I have been told, as long as it stood 
still; but, when she had to speak, the chann was broken, and the spectalore wished 
her back lo her pedestal. But Mre Siddons looked the slalue.even lo literal illusion; 
and, whilst the drapery hid her lower limbs, it showed a beauty of head, neck, shoul- 
ders, and anus, tbat Praxileles might have studied. This statue-scene his hardly it* 
parallel for enchantment even in Shakespeare's theatre. The star of his genius was 
al its zenith when he composed it; but it was only a Siddons that could do justice lo 
its romantic perfection. The heart of every one who saw her when she hurat from 
the semblance of sculpture into motion, and embraced her daughter, Perdita. must 
throb and glow al ihe recollection. 

It so happened, however, that our great actress, whilst performing a part, in which 
she will never have her equal, very narrowly escaped from a death more than fanci- 
fully tragic. I have heard her say, that siie could never think of TAt H'inter's Tale 
wilhont a palpitalion of her heart, from the recollection of the incident to which she 
alludes in the following letter: ' The other night had very nearly terminated ail my 
'rxertions: for, whilst I was standing for the statue in The Winter's Tale, my 

■ drapery llew over the lamps which were placed behind the pcdeslal ; it caught fire, 
' and, had it not been for one of ihe scene-men, who most bumonely crept on his knees 
' and extii^uished it, without my knowing anything of the mailer, I might have been 

■ burnt to death, or. al all events, I should have been frightened out of my senses, 

• Surrounded as I was with muslin, tbe flame woUld have run like wildHre. Tbe 
< bottom of the train was entirely burned. But for the man's promptitude, il would 

■ seem as if my fate would have been inevitable. I have well rewarded tbe good 

* man, and I regard my deliverance as a most gracious interposition of Providence.' 
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LadV MartTN (p. 390) : I was called upon lo play llerniione very soon «ftcr my 
dlbut. I WB5 *tiU very young, lod by my years and looks most unfit even to appear 
as Ihe molber of youog MamJUiua. Why Mr Mncready selected me for ibe task I 
could not imagine, and most gladly would I bave declined it. Bui bis will was law. 
Any remonstrance or objcelion was met by reasons and arguments so broad and 
sirong,— you were so earneslly reminded of your duty [o sacrifice yourself to the 
general good, and Ibe furtherance of the effort he was making lo regenciale (he 
drama, — tbat there was nolbing left but (0 give way. All you could urge seemed M 
small, so merely personal. Tberefore play Hermione I must, even as I bad not long 
after to play Constance of Btelagne, a slill severer trial and much greater strain upon 
my young shouldere. Hermione was a character which bud not then come within 
the circle of my favorite Shakespearian heroines. It wos, tberefore, quite new lo me. 
Mrs Warner bad been for years the reci^niscd Hermione of the London stage. On 
this occasion she was cast for Paulina, a character for which nature had eminently 
lilted her by a stalely figure, fine voice, and firm, earnest manner. How admirably 
she acted Emilia in OIkcllo I miul ever remember, especially the way she lumed on 
Olhello in Ihe last scene, in which Mr Macready was also very grand. On the audi- 
ence, who could see their looks and gestures, the impression ibey made must have 
been very great indeed. 1, as the smothered Desdemona, could hear only. 

My first appearance as Hermione is indelibly imprinted on my memory by the 
acting of Mr Macready, as 1 have described it in the statue scene. Mrs Warner had 
rather jokingly told me, al one of the rehearsals, to be frefarcd for something extra- 
ordinary in his manner, when Hermione relumed lo life. But prepared I was not, 
and could not be, (or such a display of uncontrollable rapture. I have tried to give 
some idea of it \ but no words of mine could do it justice. It was the finest burat 
of passionate speechless emotion 1 ever saw, or could have conceived. My feelings 
being already severely strained, I naturally lost something of my self-command, and 
u Perdita and Floriiel knelt at ray feet I looked, as the pfled Sarah Adams* after- 
wards lold me, ■ like Niobe, all teors.' Of couise, I behaved heller on the repclition 
of the play, as I knew what 1 had to expect and was somewhat prepared for it ; but 
the intensity of Mr Macready's passion was so real, that I could never help being 
moved by it, and feeling much exhausted afterwards. 

Tht Wintit's Tale makes heavy demands upon Ibe resources of a theatre both in 
actors and in aiiie m lehir. li was therefore only in such cities as Dublto, Glasgow, 
and Edinburgh that I vas able to have it acted. But in all these cities, even with 
sucb inadeijuate resources as they supplied, the play used to produce a profound im- 
pression. The sympalhics of my audience for the suffering Hermione were reflected 
hack upon me so warmly as to moke me feel that they entered into my conception of 
her beautiful nature. There, a* in London, ihe statue scene always produced a re- 
markable effeet. Tills t could feel in the intense hush, as though every one present 
' held his breath for a time.' In Edinburgh, upon one occasion, I have been told by 
a friend who was present that, at I descended from the pedestal and advanced toward 
Leontes, the audience simultaneously rose from their Seals, as if drawn out of them 



* This sweet accomplished lady wrote many poems and hymns. Her drama, ij 
blank verse, founded on the story of ' Vivia PeqKtua,' one of the first CThrislian mai 
tyrs, was gnatly admired in a wide literary circle. Her beautiful hymn ' Nearer, m 
' God, lo Thee,' we all know, and are moved by, when sung in our churches, as i 
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by surprise and reTcrentiftl awe at the presence of one wbo bore more of heaven Ihan 
of earth aboul her. I can account for ihifl only by supposing thai the soul of Her- 
mione had for the time entered iolo mine, and 'so divinely wrouglil, that one might 
' almost say,' with the old poet, my ' body thoughL' Of course I did not observe 
this luoTeroenl of the audience, for my imagination was loo full of what I fell was 
then in Herroiooe's heart, (o leave me eyes for any but Leonles. You may judge of 
the pleasure il was lo play to audiences of this kind. As ' there is a pleasure in po- 
* etic pains, which only poets know,' Kt there is a pleasure in the actor's pains, which 
only actors know, who have to deal with the ' high actions and high passions ' of 
which MilloD speaks. Unless they know these paini, and feel a joy in knowing them, 
their vocation can never tiis to the level of an art. 

The Scotchman (EdinbuTEh, 3d March, 1847): Miss Helxn Faucit has, id 
Hermiooe, given life to another of ' Shakespeare's Worocn," in embodying whom her 
genius seems alone to find its full acope. . . . Here, as in all MiSS Faucit's dehoea- 
lioDS, while other performers force tis back on our imagination, nre (eel Ihot our imag- 
ination has been raised into a loftier region, and our critical apprehension widely ex- 
panded. The character is one with which only the most refined womanly nalure can 
identily itself, at the same lime that it demiuids from the artist the most subtle powers 
of execution, and affords scope for touching the deepest chords of imaginative emo- 
tion. The characlerislii features of Hermione, as expressed by Miss Faucit in ihc 
early scenes, of confiding openness of disposition, frank in ils spotless purity, and 
loving her lord so enlirely ihal she loves nothing else bul for bis sake, prepare us for 
tbe shock of his insane jealousy, and tor the reconciliation at the close of the play, 
which, wllhout a love so absolute, must hnve been impossible. In her worst agony 
this devotion to Leontes is apparent. . , . The Trial Scene was throughout line, grand, 
and majestic, with a majesty consonant with tbe sweetness and mild dignity of the 
character as shown in the previous scenes. We can only advert to the striking effect 
produced by MisS Faucit's expression and attitude, when she rises from Ihe chair, 
forgetting all physical weakness in ihe eamesiness of her emotion, with the words: 

' If powers divine 
Behold our human actions, as ibey do, 
I doubt not then bul innocence shall make 
False accusation blush, and tyranny 
Tremble at paiience." 

Raphael's pencil might have caught inspiration here. We were reminded at fint 
ofhis .Saint Cecilia, bul so great a variety of expression and perfect gesture succeeded 
that all comparison or su)^estion was quickly lost. Bul the triumph of tbe perform- 
ance, perhaps the crowning achievement of all Mlss Faucit's performances, Is the lasl 
scene. The ihnll thai passed through the audience on the first raising of the curtain 
from the seeming statue, told how intensely Ihe spiritual beauly of MiSS Faucit's al- 
titude and expression was fell. It is not only no praise, it is altogether uniil lo say 
Ihey were statue-like. What statue was ever tike that form? What statue ever 
breathed out Ihe soul that modulated Ihal face ? It was the realizing of a sculptor's 
hopeless dream. There was there Ihe symmelry of Ihe most consummate statue, but, 
superadded to Ihls, there were also the flowing outline and living colour which accom- 
pany only life. The speclator became an actor in Ihe scene, and all ' Held their breath 
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• for ■ time.' The turning of Ibe head, and tbe earnest gaze of ihe full eyes by wbieh 
Miss Faucit, wilh the skill of a grenl artist, breaks the Inmsilion frum repow lo mo- 
tion, was magical \a cHect, and made the suspended blood to throb. And when she 
descended froni tbe pedestal, with a slow and gliding motion, and wearing Ibe look 
of a being consecrated by long years of prayer and Borrow and seclusion, it seemed 
to \a (and we cannot have been singular) as if we looked upon n being almost loo 
pure to be gazed on wilh unveiled eyes. What words can painl the mingled expres- 
■ion of wislfulness, of regrel, of forgiving sadness, wilh which she gaied on Leonles ? 
The memory of all ihal fearful wrong^ — her slandered honour — her dead son — her 
oolcist daughter — her long yeare of isolation and grief — was to be read on Ihat won- 
drous spirit-face, and with it a foi^veness thai one fell to be divine. The penitence 
and ' saint-like sorrow ' of Leonles in ' that wide gap of time,' during which he had 
mourned ' The sweet's! companion Ihat e'er man IJred his hopes oul of,' had purijicd 
hira again, so Ihal even she might hold out her hand in token that he might approach 
her. He takes Ihe oulstrelched band,-~his touch brings back all the woman into her 
heart, and she [alls upon his neck with a tenderness exceeding thai of former dayi. 
In the mingling of this strong human alTectian with an elevation so lofly and spiritual, 
there was a moral impress! ven ess beyond all Ihat we have experienced. Il seemed 
as if that silliness should never be broken, — as if we could not bear, for a season, at 
least, — to hear ihe utterance of a creature that looked and moved so, — upon the earth, 
but not of it. The solemn tone of Hennione's feelings appeared lo communicate 
itself lo the audience, and Ihey fell wilh what fitness and beauty Shakespeare con- 
fines her words to a blessing on her daughter. We write warmly, and yet we feel 
bow poor and meagre all words must be lo express the eiquisile beauty of this scene. 
Paris may be indicated, but how portray the eonlinuous beauty of each phase of 
feeling, each modulation of gesture ? Poetry, painting, sculpture, — the best of each, 
— and something marc than these, were there. 

Dublin University Magazine (April, 1S4S) ; Must we iMnk thai Shakespeare 
bad no foreboding of future Juliets, who should lend a more than silver sweetness to 
the tremulous passion. laden accents of maiden love; of future Imogens, investing 
Ihal ' most perfect wife ' wilh a dignity, and grace, and delicate tenderness, beautiful 
as the ideal being revealed lo his inward eye in his hour of inspiration ? Scoll, we 
know, declared that Borne of bis own conceptions were reflected from the stage wilh 
force beyood what he had himself believed lo be inherent in them. Is it, then, too 
much to suppose, if Shakespeare had wilnessed a Barry, a Prilchard, or a Siddons, 
he might have acknowledged Ihat the creations of his own thought received from 
their impersonation a charm more exquisile, and a more vivid completeness? It 
could not, indeed, have been otherwise, if these illustrious performers fullilled, as 
they did, the great purpose of iheir art, ' to bold, as 'twere, Ihe mirror up lo nature.' 
For newer yet did fancy portray womanhood so fair, but a real woman, endowed with 
the intense sympathies of genius, and inspired for Ihe time with the soul of Juliet or 
Desdemona, must have eclipsed Ihe ideal dream. Not one, hul all the faculties arc 
charmed, ' Verse ceases to be airy Iboughl, And sculpture to be dumb.' The hreasl 
thrills, while the imagination is rapt, and Ihe memory Is enriched for ever, wilh a 
vision, the mere poet's painting. Let any one who doubts this sec Rachel or Helen 
Faiicit, and if be does not straightway renounce his heresy, let him distrust not the 
genius of these gifted ariists, bul his own capacity. 

In this matter, one illustration is worth pages of argument. Let us then lake one 
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from many, which present themselves Bmong the im|iersonalioas of the latter of these 
Indie*,— Hennione, in the last, or as it is called, the stalue-scene in The Wititer's Tali. 
Two acts hare inlprveocd since the outraged queen has been left for dead, — slain, 
as il seemed, by the tidings of her boy's death, that crowning stroke to her afHiclion. 
The actress has, therefore, in a manner, lost her hold upoii the Eympalhlcs of ber 
audience, which it is important to retain without inlcrruplion. She has, moreover, 
thujDghout this long scene, not one word allotted to her, aod yet upon her lis whole 
interest depends. Here is a task for genius and skill. — to engage the very souls of 
the audience, and to transport them, without the aid of tooe or gesture, so Iboroughly 
into the scene, that the words of Leonles and Perdita shall be the very echo of their 
own thoughts and emotions, A reader of high imaginative power may, perhaps, be 
able to do this in some measure for himself; but still his picture will be vague and 
soulless, — a mere colourless phantom, in contrast lo Ihe ihriiling lealily which Ibis 
great actress places before us, and which words, musi, alas! be ever inade(]uate to 
portray. Let us, however, essay (he sketch. 



We 






.0 the s 



IS that 



I 'dead likeness' thai 



shown 1 but bow tittle antLcipaling to see the form s 
almost spiritual beauly, which the withdrawal of the cu 
electric force, an awe strikes us, like that which subdue 
by Paulina thus : — ' I like your silence ; it the more sli 
mione stands before us as she appeared to Aniigonus 
' robes, like very sanclily.' We think not then of the i 
lion of outline, so far beyond the rarest achiefemenls 
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fs off Your wonder.' Her- 
In pure white 
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l. For the spirit which 
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breathes from the face, where grief has long grown calm, and suffering brightened 
into a heavenly pity, in the pure world of thought where she has sojourned during 
'thai wide gap of time,' — the spiril which bcara within it so much of heaven, with 
all that is best of earth, alone possesses our every faculty. We feel how impossible 
it is for Perdila not to kneel, as she does, before a presence so sajntly and august. 
Our gaie is riveted with the intensity of fascination, and, like Leontes, we would fain 
dwell upon the vision for ever. Serene, majestic, spirit-like, it stands before us, — the 
the perfection of sculpture, yet more -, for ' \Mial fine chisel Did ever so cut breath ?' 
Stand ever so \ is the dominant thought, so unwilling are We that s a;>ell so exquisite 
should be broken. Anon the solemn music begins lo sound, which Shakespeare knew 
so well to employ in resolving one high-strung mood into another; and Hermione, 
turning her averted bead, gazes with full, sad eyes — oh, so full, and sad, and lender ! 
~~upon Leontes. Other motion were for a lime loo sudden. A little space, which 
Shakespeare has (tiled up with a few lines from Paulina, and Hermlone descends 
from her pedestal, and advances, gliding, like no thing of earth, towards her awe- 
Stricken lord. You see she has fot^lven him, and, oh, how divinely shows thai for- 
giveness in the deep calm eyes I The anguish of these sixteen winleis (less had been in- 
EulEcLent) has expiated his sin. All this we see and feel, and yel no sound has escaped 
(hose earnest lips, for Hermlone is now at a point beyond words— and. in looking «t 
the actress here, we are grateful that it is so, — for we dare nnl listen yel lo the voice 
of what has bowed us with so much awe. Whal wonder, then, that Leontes recoiU 
from a ibing so radiantly pure, and fears lo take Ihe hand thai is extended in lokea 
of forgiveness ! Nay. says Paulina — ' Nay, presenl your hand ; When she was young, 
' you woo'd her ; now in age Is she become ihe suilor,' 
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Kmv^ is put, — the dawn or joy has come, — a sacred, lempcred joy, more exquisite 
for the Iriali out of which it has grown. ' Sbe hangs about his neck,' and tben the 
fountain of her words is again uoEealed, and moat fitly ore her words those of solemn 
bleisiog. ■ You gods, look down And from your sacred vials pour your grace Upon 
■ my daughter's bead !' She ceases, and wiih llie close of Ihls strain of heavenly 
music (he solemnized hearts of the sgiectatois are free to beat once more. 

The Glasgow Heiiald (14 March, 1E4S): The charm and foKinaiioD of Her- 
mione consitt* in the celebrated Stalue-scene ; aud there the laate and genius of Miss 
Faucit shone forth b their fullest lustre. Whoever has not witnessed that exquisite 
I performance has not seen the lineal comhinatioii of Grecian sculpture, Italian paint- 
ing, and British acting, that has in our day been seen on the stage. It was absolute 
perfeirlioD. The graceful figure, motionless and pale as marble, arrayed in the finest 
I classic folds, and displaying 10 the highest advantage the litie anus and besutilul con- 
L tour of the actress, riveted every eye wheo the curtain was withdrawn. So complete 
' was the illusion, so still the figure, so sightless the eyeballs, thai you seemed insensibly 
,0 forget it was a living being who stood before you -, and when amidst the melody of 
music, she turned her head towards the king, the whole hou^e Started as if struck by 
an electric shock, or as if they bad seen the dead ariu. 

The Cij^saow Citizen (April, 1848) : Mtss Helen Faucit's delicate prepara- 
tory management of the first scene in which she appears, though of a character less 
sttcngly marked, surprised and delighted us nearly as much as any after port of ihe 
performance. . . . We bad there before us to the life ' the very woman," too happy io 
beiself and her domestic relation-s not to wish to communicate a portion of her happi- 
ness to all with whom she is brought in contact. Nothing could possibly be more 
skilful than the method by which she contrived, — while in nothing * overstepping the 
' modesty of nature ' and of the wife. — lo assume towards Foiiieoes that air of 
caressing entreaty and halfcocjuettisb fondness which should at once eibibit her 
own right feminine anxiety to please, and afford a true dramatic justilication of the 
unworthy suspicions of her husband. . . . We really do not know what lo say in order 
(0 s[;eak worthily of the statue scene, ... It was the most entrancing thing we ever 
remember to have seen,— actually suspending the blood, and taking the breath away. 
It was something supernatural almost : and till the descent was fully accomplished, 
and the stone turned 10 pal[>nble woman again, something of a fine fear Sal upon us 
like a light cbillineis. 



Mary Ahperson 
ClfARLES Henry LUdkrs [Afary AnJerion in The Winter's Tale, Thr American. 
19 January. 1K89J : From the first note of the Overture lo the last recall of the star, 
beauty reigns supreme. The costumes, derigned by eminent artists, the suburb stage- 
tellings, coloured so OS to harmonise perfectly with the hues of the costumes, and 
themselves (he work of artists foremost in their profession; softly blended lights so 
disposed as to enhance the effect of every stage picture : music and song rising, fall- 
ing, and melting away in the distance ; beautiful women and children lounging or 
disporting themselves upon the striped and spotted skini of wild beasts; handsome 
moving in and out among the fluted columns of a king's palace; jeweled slaves. 
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picturesque musicians with strange, old-world mElruments set to tfaeir lips for the 
breuhing or sweet melodies; flowers, iacense, and the wine of happy hearts ; — these 
are some of the choice dishes of this feast of loveliness. After alt these splendoura, 
how gloomy seem the dark corridors of the prison, >□ one of whose cells lies (he 
fulsely accused Hennione. Then the sombre Court of Justice with its imposing irray 
of soldiery, its noisy, pushing, quarrelling mob of on-lookeis ; the cold cruelly of the 
king, and tbe sweet, pule face of bis victim. . . . Thai a great success was achieved 
by Miss Andeilsun in the Fourth Act, when, as Perdila, she led the rinta /aJa, or 
long dance, the dance of tbe shepherds and shepherdesses, there is not Ihe sligblest 
doubt, ... It is worth travelling miles to see, as a marvel of conception, arrangement, 
and eieCutioQ : and it is with genuine regret that one sees the fawnskin coats of the 
pipe'piayers vanish among the trees on (he hill-side after the la.'t note of their inilru- 
menls has died away. Miss Andekson's dancing is a revelation of sylph-like grace 
and joyous abandonment lo tbe spirit of innocent revelry. Il possesses an indefinable 
and irreustible cbarm. ... Of Miss Andkilson's acting throughout tbe play there is 
little lo be said but commendation. White her slender physique and maidenly beauty 
fit more naturally into the part of Perdita, her portrayal of the character of ilermiooe 
is a beautiful and touehing piece of acting, finished and elaborated with much skill 
and artistic insight. In the closing scene, in which she appears as the nioek statue 
that comes to life lo gladden the repentant king, she is a feast for the eye, and bnngt 
10 a belilling close a surpassingly lovely impersonation. 

William Winter (SAaiimns of Ihi Siagr. New York. 189a, i, 105) : Mary An- 
DEhsciN doubled the characters of llermione and Perdila. This had not been con- 
spicuously done until it was done by her, and her innovation, in ihal respecl, was met 
wilb grave disapproval. The moment the subject is examined, however, objection to 
that method of procedure is disjielled. Hcrmione, as a dramatic person, disappcara 
in Ihe middle of the Third Act and comes no more until tbe end of tbe piece, when 
she emerges as a stalue. Her character has been entirely expressed and her part in 
the action of the drama has been subslantially fulhlted before she disappears. There 
is no Intermediate passion to be wrought lo a climax, nor is there any intermediate 
mood, dramatically speaking, lo be sustained. The dramatic environment, the dra* 
malic necessities are vastly unlike, for example, those of Lady Macbeth, — one of ibe 
hardest of all ports to play well, because exhibited intermittently, at long intervals, 
yet steadily constrained by (he necessity of cumulative excitement. The repre- 
sentalive of Lady Macbeth must be Idenlltied wilh that character, whether on the 
stage or oif, from the beginning of it to the end. Hermione, on the contrary, is at 
rest from the moment when she fainls upon receiving information of the death of her 
boy. A lapse of sixteen years is assumed, and then, standing forth as n stalue, she 
personihes majestic virtue and victorious fortitude. When she descends from the 
pedestal she silently embraces Loonies, speaks a few pious, maleraal, and tranquil 
lines (there are precisely seven of them in the original, but Marv AnoersoX added 
two from AlCi Wttt)^ and embraces Perdita, whom she has not seeo since the girl's 
earliest infancy. This is tbeir only meetiog, and lillle is sacrificed by tbe use of m 
substitute for the daughter in that scene. Perdita's brief apostrophe to the stalue has 
to be cut, but il is not missed in Ibe representation. The resemblance between 
mother and daughter heightens the effect of illusion, in its impress equally upon 
fancy and vision 1 and a more thorough elucidation is given than could be provided 
in any other way of (he spirit of ibe comedy. It was a judicious and feliciKm 
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choice thai the aclresa tnaile when she selected these two chnracters, uid the fact tliU 
her impersonation of (hem carried n practically disused Shakespearian comedy through 
a season of one hundred and fifty nights at the Lyceum Theatre in London furnishes 
an endorsement alike of her wisdom and her ability. She played in a stage version 
of the piece, in five acts, containing thirteen scenes, arranged by herself. 

While Marv Anderson was acting these two parts in London, the sum of critical 
0[»nian seemed to be that her performance of Perdlta was better than her perform- 
ance of Hermione ; but beneath that judgement there was, apparently, the impression 
that Hennione is a character fraught with superlatively great passions, powers, and 
qualilid, such a« are only to be apprehended by gigantic sagacity conveyed by ber- 
culanean talents and skill. . . . But in truth Hennione, although a stronger part than 
Ferdita. is neither complex, dubious, nor inaccessible ; and Marv Anderson, although 
more fascinating in Perdila, could and did rise, in Hermione, to a noble height of 
tragic power. — an eicellence not possible for her, nor for anybody, in the more 
juvenile and slender character. . . . 

In Hermione is seen a type of the celestial nature in woman — infinite love, infinite 
charity, infinite patience. Such a nature is rare; but it is possible, it exists, and 
I Shakespeare, who depicted everything, did not omit to portray that. To comprehend 
Hennione the observer must separate her absolutely and finally from association with 
the passions. ■ . ■ tier miod predominates. Her life is in the afTections, and therefore 
is one of thought. She sees clearly the facts of her experience and condition, and 
knows exactly how those facts look in the eyes of others. She is one of those per- 
sons who possess a keen and just prescience of events, wlio can look far into the 
future and discern those resultant consequences of the present which, under the OpC' 
ration of inexorable moral law, must inevitably ensue. Self-poised in the right and 
free from the disturbing force of impulse and desire, she can await the justice of time ; 
she can live, and she con five in the tranquil patience of resignation. Tnie majesty 
of the person is dependent on repose of the soul, and there can be no repose of Ihe 
soul without moral rectitude and a far-reaching, comprehensive, wise vision of events. 
Marv Andrrson embodied Hennione in accordance with thai ideal. 

The conspicuous, predominant, convincing artistic beauty in Mary ANDERSON'S 
impersonation of Hermione wos her realisation of the part, in figure, face, presence, 
demeanour, and temperament. . . . She made you conscious of the presence of a 
queen. This, obviously, is (he main thing, — that Ihe individuality shall be imperial, 
not merely wearing royal attire, but being invested wilh the royal authenticity of di- 
vine endowment and coasccralion. . . . The delivery of Herroione's defensive speeches 
«u profoundly earnest and touching. The simple cry of the mother's breaking heart, 
and the action of veiling her face and falling like one dead, upon the announcement 
of the prince's death, were perfect denotements of the collapse of a grief-stricken 
woman. The skill with which the actress, in the monumenl scene, — which is all 
repose and no movement, — contrived nevertheless to invest Hermione with steady 
vitality of action, and to imbue the crisis with a feverish air of suspense, was in a 
high degree significant of the personality of genius. 

It is one thing lo say that Mary Anderson was better in Perdila than in Hermione, 
and another thing lo say that the performance of Perdila was preferred. Everybody 
preferred it, — even those who knew Ihat it was not the belter of the two; for every- 
body loves the sunshine more than the shade. Hermione means grief and endur- 
•nce. Perdila means beautiful youth and happy love. It does not take long for an 
obeerver lo choose between tfaem. Suffering is not companionable. . . . The perform- 
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ance of HermiDnc was higher Bnd more sJgniRcanl tbui lliat of Perdili, But the 
bigher form of art is nol ilwavs the moGt alluring, — never the most alluring when 
youthful beauty smiles and rosy pleasure beckons another way. All hcaiu respond 
to happiness. By her preseolmful of Perdita the actress became [he glittering image 
and inenruatioo of glorious youthful womanhood and fascinating joy. No eiercise 
of the imagination was needful to her in thai. There was an instanlaneous corre- 
spondence between the part and the player. The embodiment was as natural as a 
sunbeam. Shakespeare has left no doubt about bis meaning in Perdila. The speeches 
of all around her continually dejiict her fresh and piquant loveliness, her innate su- 
periority, her superlative cbarm; while her behaviour and language as constantly 
show forth her nobility of soul. . . . 

In the thirty.seven plays of Shakespeare there is no slrain of the pociry of senti- 
ment and grace essentially sweeter than tbnl which be has put into the mouth of Per- 
dila ; and poetry could not be more sweetly spoken than it was by Makv Anderson in 
Ibal delicious scene of the distribution of the flowers. The actress evinced compre- 
hension of ihe character in every Hbre of its being, and she embodied it with the 
afHuenl vitality of splendid health and buoyant temperament, — presenting a creature 
isdiant with goodness and happiness, exquisite in natumi refinemenl, piquant with 
archness, soil, innocent, and tender in con5ding artlessnes^, and, while gleeful and 
triumphant in beautiful youth, gently touched wi(h an intuitive pitying sense of the 
thorny aspects of this troubled world. The giving of the flowers completely be- 
witched her auditors. The startled yet proud endurance of the king's anger was in 
an equal degree captivating. Seldom has the stage displayed that rarest of all combi- 
nations, Ihe passionate heart of a woman with the lovely amplicily of a child. Noth- 
ing could be more beautiful than she was to the eyes (hat followed her lithe flgure 
through the merry mazes of her rustic dance, — an achievement sharply in contrast 
with her usually statuesque manner. It ■ makes old hearts fresh ' to see a spectacle 
of grace and joy, and that spectacle they saw (ben and wilt not forget. The value 
of those impersonations of Hermione and Ferilita, viewing Ibem as embodied inter- 
pretations of poetry was great, but they possessed a greater value and a higher 
significance as denolemenls of the guiding light, the cheering strength, the elevating 
loveliness of a noble human soul. They embodied the conception of the poet, but ol 
the same time ihey illumined an actual incarnation of the divine spirit They were 
like windows to a sacred temple, and through them you could look into the loul of a 
true woman, — always a realm where liioughts are gliding angels, and Teeliogs are the 
faces of seraphs, and sounds are Ihe musjc of the harps of heaven. 

Mme. DE Navarbo [Miss Mabv Anderson] {A Firv Mimorin, 1896, p. 343) : 
Thf Winlfr's TalthaA never been a very successful play. . . . InBlndyinglbc pky.lbc 
reason of its non-success ap(>eared lo me to be (he undue prominence given to several 
of the less important characters, and the comparatively short and interrupted appear- 
ance of (he two heroines, which breaks the continued inleresl of the spectator. The 
fust difficulty was to cut these secondary parts without marring the beauty or nteaning 
of the text; and the neil, (0 keep alive (he sympalhies of the audience with both 
Hermione and Perdila from beginning lo end. ... As (o keeping alive an unbroken 
inlere5[ in the mother and child, who arc separated for the besl part of two ads, I 
(bought, af(er Careful consideration, that the best way was to follow the suggestion of 
Mr Thomas Hall, and have the (wo parts played by the same peraon, my chief author- 
ity for doing so being the strong resemblance between Hermione and Perdita. . . . 
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To entrust Perdita to a person unlike ibe queen in looks, voice, or manner would, I 
thought, give the lie to the king's words [where he says that he thought of Hermione 
when he looked at Perdita], lessen the interest in the last two acts, and, from an 
acting point of view, spoil the continuity of the play. Had doubling the parts necessi- 
tated cutting out the important speeches of either character, the idea would have been 
abandoned. But as only six of Perdita's lines were sacrificed, I did not feel guilty 
of any vandalism in doing so. We produced the play for the first time in Nottingham, 
to celeb.ate Shakespeare's birthday. It proved a great success with the people of that 
city anc with the numerous Londoners who came especially to see it. 

My surprise and disappointment may be imagined when, in the following Septem- 
ber, it was not received with any marked enthusiasm on its first night in London. . . . 
I heard that many of the ' first-nighters ' voted it dull and heavy, and prophesied that 
it could not run for more than two weeks. My pet play looked very' like a failure. 
But after that, * the actor's greatest judge,' — the public, — continued to fill the house 
nightly, and received it with increasing warmth. It kept the stage for a hundred 
and sixty-four nights ; and had not my tenancy of the Lyceum then expired, it would 
probably have run on for another hundred. 



} 
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Flor/zel and Perdita 

All of Garrick's share is given on the following pages. 

At the first performance of Florizel and Perdita^ the part of Leontes was taken by 
Garrick; Polixenes^ by Havard; Hermione by Mrs Pritchard, and Perdita by 
Mrs Gibber. The Prologue is as follows : — 

To various things the stage has been compar'd, 

As apt ideas strike each humorous bard : 

This night, for want of better simile. 

Let this our Theatre a Tavern be : 

The poets vintners, and the waiters we. 

So as the cant, and custom of the trade is, 

You're welcome GenCmin ; kindly welcome, ladies. 

To draw in customers, our bills are spread ; \^Sheunng a Ptay-biU, 

You cannot miss the sign, 'tis Shakespear'' s Head, 

From this same head, this fountain-head divine. 

For different palates, springs a different wine ! 

In which no tricks, to strengthen, or to thin 'em — 

Neat as imported, — no French brandy in 'em — 

Hence for the choicest spirits flow Champaign ; 

Whose sparkling atoms shoot thro' every vein, 

Then mount in magic vapours to th' enraptur'd brain ! 

Hence flow for martial minds potations strong : 

And sweet love potions, for the fair and young. 

For you, my hearts of oak, for your regale [ To the upper gallery 

There's good old English stingo^ mild and stale. 
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For high luxunous souls, with luscious smack, 

There's Sir John TaUtaff^ is a butt of sack : 

And if the stronger liquors more invite ye, 

Bardolph is gin, and Pistol aqua vitae. 

But shou'd you call for Falstaff^ where to find him 

He's gone,*^ — nor left one cup of sack behind him. 

Sunk in his elbow-chair, no more he'll roam 

No more with merry wags to Eastckeap come ; 

He's gone, — to jest, and laugh, and give his sack at home. 

As for the learned critics, grave and deep, 

Who catch at words, and catching fall asleep ; 

Who in the storms of passion, — ^hum, — and haw ! 

For such, our master will no liquor draw, — 

So blindly thoughtful, and so darkly read. 

They take Tom Durjy's for the Shakespear 'j head. 

A vintner once acquir'd both praise and gain 
And sold much perry for the best champaign. 
Some rakes this precious stuff did so allure ; 
They drank whole nights — what's that ? — when wine is pure. 

* Come, fill a bumper. Jack ! ' — * I will, my lord.' — 

* Here's cream ! — damn'd fine ! — immense ! upon my word I' 

* Sir William^ what say you ?' — *• The best, believe me, — 

* In this — Eh, Jack / — the devil can't deceive me.* 
Thus the wise critic too mistakes his wine, 
Cries out with lifted hands * Tis great ! — divine !* 
Then joggs his neighbour, as the wonders strike him ; 

* This Shakespear! Shakespear ! —0\ there's nothing like him 
In this night's various, and enchanted cup. 

Some little pcrry^s mixt for filling up. 

The five long acts from which our three are taken 

Stretch'd out to sixteen years, lay by, forsaken. 

Lest then this precious liquor run to waste, 

*Tis now confin'd and bottled for your taste. 

'Tis my chief wish, my joy, my only plan 

To lose no drop of that immortal man ! 
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Scene I. — The Court of Bohemia. — Enter Camillo and a Gentleman. 

Cam. The Gods send him safe passage to us ; for he seems embarked in a tem- 
pestuous season. 

Gent. I pray thee, lord Camilloy instruct me, what concealed matter there is in 
the coming of Leontes to Bohemia^ should so wrap our king in astonishment ? 

Cam. Good sign your knowledge in the court is young, if you make that your 
question. 

Gent. I would not be thought too curious, but, I prithee, be my tutor in this 
matter. 

* Mr Quin had then left the stage. 
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Can. To be short Ihen, — Give il tby hearing, for my lale U well worthy of it : 



these two kings, Liimles of Sicily and Polixen 
rool€d betwixt 'e 
e uubappy si 



I such an affection as could not choose 



D repny Sicily ibe risitBtion be justly owed him.— 



H freed 



1 both by 



owed il) our Polixcnrs «pei 
Most royally, and with the u 

Ltanl/s, and hii queen Hermiimi i a lady, whose bodily accomplishments » 
paralleled, but by those of her own mind. The free sliokes of youth and gaiety, in 
her extended civilily to Pulixemi (pleased ai she was to see her lord delighled) bred 
in him suspicion of her conduct. 

Gent. And that is an evil weed, that once taking root, needs no manure. 

Cam. I ihen wailed about the person of LtoHln, and was alone ihought worthy 
the participation of his jealousy. Into my bosom he disgoiged his monstrous secret, 
with no tenderer injunction than to take off his innocent, abused guest by poison. 

Gtnl. Tokill/Wi«n«/ 

Cam. Even so.— What could I do? What ran evenest with the grain of my 
honesty I did, and have not since repented me ; — whispered Polixina of the mat- 
ter,— left my large fortunes, and my larger hopes in Sicily, and on the very wing of 
occasion (lew with him hitber, no richer than my honour; and have since been ever 
of his bosom. 

GeM. 1 tremble for the poor queen, left to the injuries of a powerful king, and a 
jealous hu!iband. 

Cam. Left, too, in her condition 1 for she had some while promised an heir to 
Sicily, and now, mark me, — for the occasion — 

Gmt. Cannot surpass ray attention. 

Cam. Scarcely settled In Bekimia here, we are alarmed with (he arrival of 
Paulina (that excellent matron, and true friend of her unhappy queen) from whom 
we too soon learn how sad a tragedy had been acted in 5ifi'^,— the dishonoured 
Hcrmisne clapped up in prison, where she gave the king a princess. — the child (the 
innocent milk yet in her innocent moulb). by the king's command, exposed; exposed 
even on the desarts of this kingdom, — our Polixmet being falsely deemed the father. 

Gent. Foor babe \ unhappy queen 1 tyrant Lfenlts! 

Cam. What blacker tille will you fix upon htm, when you shall hear thai Htr- 
mient, in her weak condition (the child-bed privilege denied, which bclotigs to 
women of all fashion), was hauled oni to an open mockery of trial ; that on this in- 
human outrage (her fame being killed before) she died : — in the very prison where 
she was delivered, died ; and that on her decease. Paulina (whose free (angue was 
the king's living scoui|^ and perpetual remembrancer to him of his dead queen) fled 
with her effects, for safety of her life, to Bohtmia here — I tire you ? 

Gtnl. My king concerned, I am too deeply interested in the event, to be indif- 
ferent to the relation. 

Cam. All this did Licmttt in defiance of the plain answer of the oracle, by him 
consulted as. Delphi; which now, after sixteen years occurring to his more sober 
thoughts, be first thinks it probable, then fmds il true, and his penitence thereupon is 
as extreme, as his suspicions had been fatal. In the course of his sorrows, at we 
are informed, twice attempted on his life; and this is now his good to the present 
expedition ; to make all possible atonement to his injur'd brother Bohrmia, and 
to OS the fellow-EufTerers in his wrongs; we must break off, — the king and good 
Paulina— 
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Enter Polixenes and Paulina. 

Polix. Weep not now, Paulina^ so long-gone-by misfortunes ; this strange and 
unexpected visit from Leontes^ calls all your sorrows up anew ; but, good Paulina^ 
be satisfied that heaven has willed it so. That sixteen years absence should pass 
unnoticed by this king, without exchange of gifts, letters, or embassies ; and now ! — 
I am amazed as thou art ; but not grieved — 

Paul. Grudge me not a tear to the memory of my queen, my royal mistress ; and 
there dies my resentment ; now, Leontes^ welcome. 

Polix, Nobly resolved ; of him think we no more of [jiV] till he arrives. 

Cam. Hail, royal Sir. If the king of Sicily escape this dreadful tempest, I shall 
esteem him a favourite of the gods, and his penitence effectual. 

Polix, Of that fatal country Sicily and of its penitent (as we must think him) 
and reconciled king, my brother (whose loss of his most precious queen and child are 
even now afresh lamented), I prithee, speak no more : — say to me, when saw'st thou 
prince Floriul^ my son ? Fathers are no less unhappy, their issue not being gracious, 
than they are in losing 'em, when they have approved their virtues. 

Cam. Sir, it is three days since I saw the Prince ; what his happier affairs may 
be are to me unknown. [The dialogue now continues as in IV, ii, 32 to 55 word for 
word except that musingly is adopted for * missingly ' and angel for 'Angle ' in line 
47. Instead of departing after < we must disguise ourselves ' in line 55 the scene 
continues thus :] 

Paul. Lest your royalty be discovered by the attendance of any of your own train, 
my steward, Dion^ shall provide disguises, and accompany your design with all secrecy. 

Polix. It is well advised — I will make choice of some few to attend us, who 
shall wait at distance from the cottage — you instruct Dion in the matter, while we 
prepare ourselves. \Exit Polix. and Cam. 

Paul. What fire is in my ears ! can it be so ? 
Or are my senses cheated with a dream ? 
Leontes in Bohemia ! — O most welcome. 
My penitent liege — my tears were those of joy. 
Paulina^ for her royal mistress' sake, 
Shall give thee welcome to this injured coast ; 
Such as the riches of two mighty kingdoms, 
Bohemia join'd with fruitful Sicily^ 
Would not avail to buy — LeonteSy welcome, 
Let thy stout vessel but the beating stand 
Of this chaf 'd sea, and thou art whole on land. [Exit Paulina. 

[Scene II begins with the Old Shepherd's soliloquy before finding Perdita, III, iii, 
66 : * I would there were no age,' etc., but, of course, as there is no Perdita to be 
found, the Old Shepherd's anxiety is merely for his lost sheep, and he determines to 
await the approach of his son, who enters terrified at the storm which he has seen 
raging at sea, and continues the description of the shipwreck word for word as in the 
original, of course omitting all the references to Antigonus and the bear, down to 
line 117, where the Old Shepherd says ' Heavy matters ! heavy matters !' Thereupon 
the dialogue continues :] 

Clown. Look ! look, father — there are two of 'em cast ashore, and crawling up 
the rock, — now they are down again — poor souls, they have no strength to keep their 
hold ; — I will go help them. 
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Old Shep. Run, run, boy ! thy legs are youngest. 

Clown, Stay, they have found the road to the beach, and come toward us. 

Old Shep. Some rich men, I warrant 'em ; that are poorer than we now. 

Clown, Lord, father ! look — they are out-landish folk ; their fine doaths are 
shrunk in the wetting. 

Enter Leontes, supported by Cleomines. 

Cleom. Bear up, my li^^ ; — again welcome on shore. 

Leon. Flatter me not, — In death, distinctions cease — 
Am I on shore ; walk I on land, firm land, 
Or ride I yet upon the billows backs ? 
Methinks I feel the motion — who art thou ? 

Cleom. Know you me not ? — Your friend Cleomines. 

Leon, Where are my other friends ? — What, perished all ! 

Cleom. Not a soul saved ! ourselves are all our crew, 
Pilot, shipmaster, boatswain, sailors, all. 

Leon, Laud we the gods ! Yet wherefor perish'd they, 
Innocent souls ! and I, with all my guilt. 
Live xet to load the earth ? — O righteous Gods ! 
Your ways are past the line of man to fathom. 

Cleom. Waste not your small remaining strength of body 
In warring with your mind. This desart waste 
Has some inhabitants, — Here's help at hand — 
Good day, old man — 

Old Shep. Never said in worse time— a better to both your worships— command 
us, Sir. 

Clown. You have been sweetly soaked ; give the Gods thanks that you are alive 
to feel it. 

Leon. We are most thankful. Sir. 

Cleom. What desarts are these same ? 

Old Shep. The desarts of Bohemia. r<« 

Leon. Say'st thou Bohemia f ye Gods, Bohemia! 
In every act your judgements are sent forth 
Against Leontes ! — Here to be wrecked and saved ! 
Upon this coast ! — All the wrongs I have done. 
Stir now afiresh within me — Did I not 
Upon this coast expose my harmless infant 
Bid Polixenes (falsely deemed the father) 
To take this child — O hell-bom jealousy ! 
All but myself most innocent — and now 
Upon this coast — Pardon, Hermione ! 
*Twas this that sped thee to thy proper heaven ; 
If from thy sainted seat above the clouds. 
Thou see'st my weary pilgrimage thro* life, 
Loath'd, hated life, 'cause unenjoy'd with thee— 
Look down, and pity me. 

Cleom. Good sir, be calm ; 
What's gone and what's past help should be past grief; 
You do repent these things too sorely. 

Leon. I can't repent these things ; for they are heavier 
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Than all my woes can stir; I must betake me 
To nothing but despair, — a thousand knees 
Ten thousand years together, naked, fasting 
Upon a barren mountain, and still winter, 
In storms perpetual, could not move the Gods 
To look this way upon me. 

Clown. What says he, pray ? The sea has quite washed away the poor gentle- 
man's brains. Come bring him along to our farm ; and we'll give you both a warm 
bed, and dry clothing. 

CUom. Friends, we accept your offer' d courtesy. 
Come, sir — bear up— be calm — compose your mind ; 
If still the tempest rages there, in vain. 
In vain the Gods have saved you from the deep. 

Leon, I'll take thy counsel, friend ; — lend me thy arm — Oh Hermione / 

\_Lean5 on him, 
CUom, Good shepherd, shew us to the cottage. 

Old Skep, This way, this way — 

Clown, And now the storm's blown over, father ; we'll send down Nicholas and 
his fellow to pick up the dead bodies, if any may be thrown ashore, and bury them. 

Old Shep, 'Tis a good deed, boy. — Help the gentlemen, and bring them after 
me. [Exeunt, 

[The next scene, where Autolycus enters singing, is the same throughout as IV, 
iii. With this scene the First Act ends. The Second Act begins with IV, iv, which 
it follows literally, with omissions merely of a line or two here and there (the longest 
is the omission of lines 93-122), down to line 180, where, after Perdita has said * I'll 
swear for 'em,' the Old Shepherd says :] 

Come, come, daughter, leave for awhile these private dalliances, and love-whis- 
perings, clear up your pipes, and call, as custom is, our neighbouis to our sheep- 
shearing. 

Perd, I will obey you. 

Song. 

Come^ comet my good shepherdsy our flocks we must shear; 

In your holyday suits, with your lassies appear : 

The happiest of folk are the guiltless and free. 

And who are so guiltless, so happy as we ? 

We harbour no passions, by luxury taught. 

We practise no arts, with hypocrisy fraught ; 

What we think in our hearts, you may read in our eyes ; 

For knowing no falsehood, we need no disguise. 

By mode and caprice are the city dames led. 

But we, as the children of nature are bred ; 

By her hand alone we are painted and dressed ; 

For the roses will bloom when there's peace in the breast. 

That giant, ambition, we never can dread; 
Our roofs are too low, for so lofty a head ; 
Content and sweet cheerfulness open our door. 
They smile with the simple, and feed with the poor. 
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' come, strike up,' says the Clown, and then the original continues to line 350 where 
Autolycus, the Clown, Dorcas and Mopsa exeunt. Then instead of the entrance of 
a servant, as in the original, Leontes and Cleomines * enter from the Farm- House :*] 

Cleom. Why will you not repose. Sir ? these sports, 
The idle merriment of hearts at ease. 
But ill will suit the colour of your mind. 

Leon. Peace — I enjoy them in a better sort — 
Cleomines^ look on this pretty damsel ; [Pointing to Ferdita. 

Haply such age, such innocence, and beauty, 
Had our dear daughter owned, had not my hand — 
Oh, had I not the course of nature stopped 
On weak surmise, — I would not think that way — 
And yet I must, always, and ever must. 

Cleom. No more, my liege — 

Leon, Nay, I will gaze upon her ; each salt drop 
That trickles down my cheek, relieves my heart. 
Which else would burst with anguish 

PoHx. \to Cam.]. Is it not too far gone ? 'tis time to part 'em ; 
He's simple, and tells much, — how now fair shepherd [ To Flor. 
Your heart is full, etc. [and so it continues as in the original, except that Leontes 
joins in the conversation, dividing some of the speeches of Polixenes and Camillo, 
and taking the whole of Polixenes' speech in lines 447-455 : * By my white beard,' 
etc. ; and so on, until Polixenes discovers himself, and at the words : ' Thou, a seep- 
< ter's heir, That thus afifect'st a sheep-hook !' Leontes exclaims (Amas^d) :] 
How ! Polixenes ! what misery is this ? 
I want the power to throw me at his feet. 
Nor can I bear his eyes — [Leon, leans on Cleom. and they go apart, 

Polix. And thou, old traitor, [etc. ; at the end of this speech both Polixenes and 
Camillo depart ; and the share in the conversation which is borne in the original by 
Camillo is now borne by Leontes. After Perdita has said * FU milk my ewes and 
* weep,* Leontes comes forward and says * How now, old father,' etc. When the Old 
Shepherd concludes his speech and Exit^ the scene continues :] 

Leon. \jo Cleom.]. The honest wretch, he helpt us at our need — 
I will no longer vail me in this cloud. 
But plead, unmask'd, this good old shepherd's cause 
Before my own ; e'en at Bohemia's knees. 

Flor. \to Perd.]. Why look you so upon me ? 
I am but too sorry, not afraid ; delay'd. 
But nothing altered ; what I was, I am, 
And ever shall be thine, my Perdita ! 

Perd. Alas, alas ! my lord ; these hopes are fled ! 
How often have I told you 'twould be thus ? 
How often said, my dignity would last 

But 'till 'twere known. [Florizel replies as in Ihe original ; Leontes, bearing Camil- 
lo's part, says to Florizel : * This is desperate, sir !' and the latter replies :] 
So call it ; but it does fulfill my vow ; 
I needs must think it honesty ; my heart 
Is anchor' d here, as rooted as the rocks. 
Who stand the raging of the roaring deep. 
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Immoveable and fix*d — ^let it come on ! — 
I'll brave the tempest ! 

Perd, Be patient, DoricUs. 

Leon, Passion transports you, prince ; be calm a while 
Nor scorn my years and counsel, but attend : — 
My lowly seeming and this outward garment. 
But ill denote my quality and office, — 
Trust to my words, tho' mystery obscures *eni — 
I know the king your father, and if time 
And many antecedents (cease foolish tears) 
Have not effaced my image from his breast, 
Perhaps he*ll listen to me. — I am sorry, 
Most sorry, you have broken from his liking. 
Where you were tied in duty ; and as sorry 
Your choice is not so rich in worth as beauty 
That you might well enjoy her, — Prince, you know 
Prosperity 's the very bond of love 
Whose fresh complexion, and whose heart together 
Affliction alters. 

Perd. One of these is true, 
I think affliction may subdue the cheek, 
But not take in the mind. 

Leon. Yea, say you so ? 
There shall not at your father's house, these sev'n yean. 
Be bom another such. 

Flor, O reverend. Sir ! 
As you would wish a child of your own youth 
To meet his happiness in love, speak for me ; 
Remember since you ow'd no more to time 
Than I do now ; and with thought of like affections, 
Step forth my advocate. 

Leon. You touch me deep. 
Deep, to the quick, sweet prince ; alas ! alas ! 
I lost a daughter, that 'twixt heaven and earth 
Might thus have stood begetting wonder, as 
Yon lovely maiden does— of that no more ; — 
I'll to the king your father, — this our compact, 
Your honour not o'er thrown by your desires, 
I am friend to them and you. \Exii Leon, and Qeom. 

Flor. Dear, look up i 
Tho' fortune, visible an enemy. 
Should chase us with my father ; power, no jot 
Hath she to change our loves. 

Perd. Alas, my lord. 
Bethink yourself, as I do me. Heav'n knows, 
All faults I make, when I do come to know 'em 
I do repent — Alas ! I've shown too much 
A maiden's simpleness ; I have betray'd, 
Unwittingly divorced a noble prince 
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From a dear father's love ; have caused him sell 

His present honour, and his hop'd reversion, 

For a poor sheep-hook, and its lowly mistress, 

Of lesser price than that — beseech you, sir, 

Of your own state take care, drown the remembrance ' 

Of me, my father's cot, and these poor beauties 

Wrong' d by your praise too often. 

Flor. My Perdita^ 
How sweetly thou dost plead against thyself? 
Let us retire, my love, — again I swear. 
Not for Bohemia nor the pomp that may 
Be there-cut glean'd ; for all the sun sees, or 
The close earth wombs, or the profound seas hide 
In unknown fathoms, will I break my oath, 
To thee, my fair betroth'd, — with thee I'll fly 
From stormy regions, and a lowering sky ; 
Where no base views our purer minds shall move ; 
And all our wealth be innocence and love. 

Act III. — Another Part of the Country. — Enter Autolycus in rich clothes, 

Autol. How fortune drops into the mouth of the diligent man ! See, if I be not 
transformed courtier again ! — four silken gamesters, who attended the king, and were 
revelling by themselves, at some distance from the shepherds, have drank so plente- 
ously, that their weak brains are turned topsy-turvy,-;-I have found one of 'em, an 
old court comrade of mine, retired from the rest, sobering himself with sleep under 
the shade of a hawthorn ; I made use of our ancient familiarity to exchange gar- 
ments with him : the pedler's clothes are on his back, and the pack by his side, as 
empty as his pockets, for I have sold all my trumpery. [Hereupon the soliloquy 
continues, made up of lines 680-700, and ending with 773-775» as the Clown and 
Old Shepherd enter, the scene then continues to the end as in the original. The 
next scene opens in Paulina's house. Enter Paulina and a gentleman.] 

Paul. Beseech you, Sir, now that my first burst of joy is over, and my ebbing 
spirits no longer bear down my attention, give my ear again the circumstances of this 
strange story. Leontes arrived ! escaped from the fury of the sea ! vailed in the sem- 
blance of a poor shepherd ! and has now thrown himself into the arms of Polixenes ! 
'tis a chain of wonders ! 

Gent. Yet the tale is not more wonderful than true; I was present at the 
interview. 

Paul. Speak, Sir, speak ; tell me all. 

Gtnt. Soon as our king returned from the palace, he retired with the good 
Camillo^ to lament the unhappy and ill-placed aiTection of his son ; yet, as gleams of 
sunshine oft break in upon a storm, so, through all his indignation, there burst out 
at intervals paternal love and sorrow ; 'twas brought him that a person of no great 
seeming intreated admittance ; a refusal was returned to his bold request ; but the 
stranger, unawed by this discouragement, advanced to the king's presence ; his bold- 
ness had met with an equal punishment, had he not on the sudden assumed a majesty 
of mien and feature, that threw a kind of radiance over his peasant garb, and fixt al^ 
who saw him with silent wonder and admiration. • 

Paul. Well, but Polixenes ? 
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Cent. He stepped forth to the stronger; but ere be could enquire the reasons of 
his prestunption, — behold, said Lienta, bursling icto grier. bebold [the ?] uahappy 
king, that much huh wronged you, — behold Ltenlts ! — Un this the king started Trom 
him, — true, I have wronged, cried LesHl/s : but if penitence can atone for guilt, be* 
hold these eyes, wept dry with honest sorrow ;— this breast, rent with honeBl anguishi 
and if you can suspect thai my beajt yet iiarbouis those passions whicll oti<re infested 
it, I offer it lo your sword ; lay it open to the day ! 

Paul. Oh. the force, the charm, of returning virtue ! 

Gnti, Its charm was felt, indeed, by the generous king: for at once forgetting 
that fatal enmity that had so long divided them, he embraced the penitent L/antes, 
with the unfeigned warmtb of one who had found a long-lost friend, returned beyond 
hope irom banishment or death ; while Lemites, overwhelmed with such unloolied- 
for goodness, fell on his neck and wept ; thus tbcy stood embracing and embraced, 
in dumb and noble sorrow ! Their old friendship being thus renewed, Ltuules began 
his intercession for prince Ftoritel ; but Ap/i^hm— break wc off— here comes the good 
Camillo; apeak, (hou bear'st thy tidings in thy looks. 
Enltr Camillo. 

Cam. Nothing but bonfires !— the oracle is fulfilled 1 
O Paulina^ the beatings of my heart, will scarce 
Permit my tongue to tell Ihee what il bears. 

Paid. I know il all, my friend; the King of Sicily is arrived. 

Cam. Not only the King of Sicily is arrived, but his daughter, his tongdost 
daughter, is found. 

Paul. Gracious God, support me ! his daughter found ! can it be ? how was she 
saved ? and where has she been concealed ? 

Cam. That shepherdess, our prince has so long and so secretly affected, proves 
Siiilia's heiress; (he old shepherd, ber supposed fiitlier, delivered the manner bow 
he found her on the coast, produced a fardel, in which ore incontestcd proofs of every 

Paul. Can this be true ? 

Cam. Most true, if ever truth were pregnant by circumstance. [The dialogue 
here reverts (o the original ol V, ii, 33, which it follows literally, except, of course, 
that Camillo lakes the speeches of the diifereni gentlemen, and all mention of An- 
tigonus and the bear is omitted. At the close Paulina Says ;] 

CiUHiV/o, hasle thee; this royal assembly is entering now the city. Hiule ihee 
with Paulina's greeting to the double majesty, and our new.found princeEs; give 
them lo know 1 have in my keeping a statue of Htrmiene. performed by the most 
rare master in Italy. He. so near lo Htrmhne, has done Htrmiant, (hat they will 
speak to her. and stand in hope of answer. Invile them lo the sight of il, pul thy 
message into what circumstance of compliment the lime and sudden occasion may 
admit, and return with best speed lo prepare for their unprovided entertainment. 

\_Exil. 

Cam. I obey you, madam. \_Extutit itverally. 

[The scene which follows is Ihe latter part of V, ii. where Autolycus meets the 
Old Shepherd and Clown appearing in the blossoms of their fortune. It adheres 10 
the origiual, except that the delicate hint conveyed by the phrase ' being gently con. 
' sidered ' is bete amplified lo on open demand for a bribe :j 

Clsniu. Thou wilt amend ihy life ? 
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Autol. Ay, an't like your good worship. 

Clown. No, it does not like my worship now ; but it is like it may like my wor- 
ship when it is amended ; therefore have heed that thou dost amend it 

Autol. I will, an't like you. 

Clown. Give me thy hand ; hast nothing in 't ? am not I a gentleman ? I must 
be gently considered, — am not I a courtier? Seest thou not the air of the Court in 
these enfoldings ? Hath not my gait in it the measure of the Court ? 

AtUol. Here is what gold I have. Sir, — so, I have bribed him with his own 
money. [Aside. 

Clown. And when am I to have the other moiety ? and the young man in pawn 
till you bring it me ? 

Autol. After you have done the business. Sir. 

Clown. Well, I'll swear to the prince, thou art as honest a tall fellow as any in 
Bohemia [and so forth to the end of the scene as it stands in the original. The next 
scene and last is a combination. It opens vrith the first twenty-six lines of V, i, where 
Qeomenes remonstrates with Leontes for the excessive indulgence of his grief; here 
Polixenes takes the speeches of Cleomenes; then follow three or four lines from III, 
ii, where Paulina apologises for her freedom of speech. Then we revert to V, i, 60- 
65, and lastly settle down on V, iii, 7 : * all my poor services,' etc. At line 51, * stand- 
* ing like stone with thee,' a stage-direction bids Leontes to * burst into tears.' After 
Perdita has said * I kneel and then implore her blessing,' Florizel says :] 
Rise not yet ; 

I join me in the same religious duty ; 
Bow to the shadow of that royal dame. 
Who, dying, gave my Perdita to life 
And plead an equal right to blessing. 

Leon. O master-piece of art ! nature's deceived 
By thy perfection, and at every look 
My penitence is all afloat again. [ Weeps. 

Cleom. My lord, your sorrow was too sore laid on 
Which sixteen winters cannot blow away 
So many summers dry ; scarce any joy 
Did ever so long live ; no sorrow. 
But kill'd itself much sooner. 

Polix. Dear, my brother 
I^t bim that was the cause of this, have power 

To take off" so much grief from you, as he « 

Will piece up)on himself. 

Perd. Let Perdita 
Put up her first request, that her dear father 
Have pity on her father, nor let sorrow 
Second the stroke of wonder. 

Paul. Indeed, my lord 
If I bad thought the sight of my poor image [and so on, as in the original, as far as 
where Perdita says, line 105, * So long could I stand by a looker-on,' when Florizel 
adds : * So long could I Admire her royal image stampt on thee, Heiress of all her 
'qualities.' The original is then resumed, and continues as far as line 1 21, where 
Paulina says : ' Strike all that look on you with marvel !' and the statue descends. 
Thereupon :] 
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Leont. \retiring\. Heavenly Powers ! 

Paul. \to Leont.]. Start not ! — her actions shall be as holy, as 
You hear my spell is lawful ; do not shun her, 
Until you see her die again, for then 
You kill her double ; nay, present your hand 
When she was young, you wooed her ; now in age 
She is become your suitor. 

Leont, Support me, Gods ! 
If this be more than visionary bliss 
My reason cannot hold ; my wife ! my queen ! 
But speak to me, and turn me wild with transport, 
I cannot hold me longer from these arms ; 
She's warm ! she lives ! 

Polix. She hangs about his neck ; 
If she pertain to life, let her speak too. 

Perd. O Florizel! [Perdita leans on FlorizePs bosom. 

Flor, My princely shepherdess ! 
This is too much for hearts of thy soft mold. 

Leont, Her beating heart meets mine, and fluttering owns 
Its long-lost half; these tears that choke her voice 
Are hot and moist, — it is Hermione ! \Etnbract. 

Polix, I'm turned myself to stone ! where has she liv'd ? 
Or how so stolen from the dead ? 

Paul. That she is living. 
Were it but told you, should be hooted at 
Like an old tale ; but it appears she lives, 
Tho' yet she speak not. Mark them yet a little. 
'Tis past all utterance, almost past thought ; 
Dumb eloquence beyond the force of words. 
To break the charm, 

Please you to interpose ; fair maiden, kneel, 
And pray your mother's blessing ; turn, good lady, 
Our Perdita is found, and with her found 
A princely husband, whose instinct of royalty, * 
From under the low thatch where she was bred, 
Took his untutor'd queen. 

Herm. You Gods look down 
And from your sacred vials pour your graces 
Upon their princely heads ! 

Leont. Hark ! hark ! she speaks — 
O pipe, through sixteen winters dumb ! then deem'd 
Harsh as the raven's note ; now musical 
As nature's song, tun'd to th' according spheres. 

Herm. Before this swelling flood o'erbear our reaaoDy 
Let purer thoughts, unmixed with earth's alloy. 
Flame up to heaven, and for its mercy shown 
Bow we our knees together. 

Leont. Oh ! if penitence 
Have power to cleanse the foul sin-spotted soul, 
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Leontei te«n have waibed away his guilt. 
If thanks unfeigned be all that you require, 
Most bounteous Gods, for happiness like mine, 
Read in my heart, your mercy's not in vain. 

Herm. This firstling duty paid, let transport looee 
My lord, my king, — there's distance in those names, — 
My husband ! 

Leont, O my Hermiont ! — have I deserved 
That tender name ? 

Herm, No more ; by all that's past 
Forgot in this enfolding, and forgiven. 

Leont, Thou, matchless saint ! — ^Thou paragon of virtue! 

Perd, Oh, let me kneel, and kiss that honoured hand. 

Herm, Thou Perdita, my long-lost child, that fiU'st 
My measure up of bliss — tell me, my own. 
Where hast thou been preserved ? where lived ? how found 
Bohemians court ? for thou shalt hear, that I 
Knowing, by Paulina^ that the oracle 
Gave hope thou wast in being, have preserved 
Myself to see the issue. 

Paul, There's time enough 
For that, and many matters more, of strange 
Import, — how the queen escap'd from Sicily^ 
Retired with me, and vailed her from the world— 
But at this time no more ; go, go together, 
Ye precious winners all, your exultation 
Partake to every one ; I, an old turtle. 
Will wing me to some withered bough, and there 
My mate, that's never to be found again, 
Lament, 'till I am lost. 

Leont, No, no, Paulina^ 
Live bless'd with blessing others, — my Polixenes I \^Pre$e9Umg Pdiz. to Herm. 

What ? look upon my brother ; both your pardons, 
That e'er I put between your holy looks 
My ill-suspicion. — Come, our good Camillo^ 
Now pay the duty here, — ^tby worth and honesty 
Are richly noted and here justified 
By us, a pair of kings ; and last, my queen. 
Again I give you this your son-in-law, 
And son to this good king by heaven's directing 
Long troth-plight to our daughter. [Leon., Herm., a$ui Poliz. jom thiir hands, 

Perd, I am all shame 
And ignorance itself, how to put on 
This novel garment of gentility. 
And yield a patch'd behaviour, between 
My country-level, and my present fortunes, 
That ill becomes this presence. I shall learn, 
I trust I shall with meekness, — but I feel, 
(Ah, happy that I do) a love, an heart 
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Unaltered to my prince, my Florizel. 

Flor, Be still my queen of May^ my shepherdess, 
Rule in my heart ; my wishes be thy subjects, 
And harmless as thy sheep. 

Leant. Now, good Paulina^ 
Lead us from hence, where we may leisurely 
Each one demand, and answer to his part 
Performed in this wide gap of time, since first 
We were dissevered — then thank the righteous Gods, 
Who, after tossing in a perilous sea, 
Guide us to port, and a kind beam display, 
To gild the happy evening of our day. [^Exeunt. 

[This Statue-scene, with all its tinsel sentiment, retained its place in Mrs Inch- 
bald's British Dramas in Oxberry's (1823), and in Cumberland's (n. d.).] 

Garrick's success with Floriui and Perdita inspired one, Charles Marsh, to put 
forth in 1756, another alteration of The Winter^ 5 Tale. The ambition which fired 
Marsh (of whom, by the way, AUibone records no other fact than that he wrote this 
alteration and another of Cymbeline) may be gathered from his title page, which bears 
the following:— 

' Think'st thou, the Swan of Avon spreads her Wings, 
Her brooding Wings, for thee alone to plume, 
And nestle there, O Garrick ? — Thou deserv'st 
Indeed, much cherishing : thy Melody 
Charms ev'ry Ear. But sure,, it ill beseems 
One Cygnet, thus to stretch its little Pinions, 
Ambitiously intent, to fill that Nest, 
Wliose roomy Limits well may shelter Numbers.* 

Marsh's chiefest alteration consists in opening the play at the end of the sixteen 
years during which Hermione has been imprisoned, without a trial ; nor would that 
trial even now be granted to her v re it not that life in Sicily has become rather 
precarious, certainly uncomfortable, owing to the fact that * volcanoes ' * fraught with 
* raging fires ' * issue from the mouth of thund'ring iEtna ' and ' tear up seated rocks,' 
while * large Flakes of Embers involve in pitchy Clouds the dusky Air!* The infer- 
ence to be drawn from these portents is clear to the most clouded intellect that the 
gods are angry because of Hermione's prolonged imprisonment ; and that of course 
she must be brought to instant trial. Leontes' jealousy is set forth by an aged cour- 
tier with a remarkable memory, as an event which happened in his youth. The rest 
of the play is a gallimaufry of the original, and as it was never acted, as far as I 
can make out, I think we can dismiss it without lasting regret or more space. 
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SCENERY AND COSTUME 

In 1856, Charles Kean brought out, in London, a noteworthy reproduction of 
The Winter's Tale, Possibly, no play of Shakespeare has been ever acted with 
more scrupulous fidelity to the text (even emendations from Collier's MS, when 
adopted, were carefully noted) or with more laborious zeal in representing ancient 
classical costumes and customs, even the flowers painted on the scenes were copies 
of Athenian plants, — apparently realism could no further go. In the libretto pre- 
pared for the occasion, at the end of each Act there are Notes, compiled from the 
best authorities, concerning Grecian life in all its phases, its music, its dancing, its 
musical and warlike instruments, its religion, its festivals, its architecture, its theatres, 
etc. etc. From the Preface^ written by Charles Kean, himself, are taken the 
following extracts: — 

* It is evident that when an attempt is made to combine truth with history, conflict- 
ing epochs cannot all be illustrated ; and I have therefore thought it permissible to 
select a period which, while it accords with the spirit of the play, may be consid- 
ered the most interesting, as well as the most instructive. The pivot on which the 
story revolves is, in fact, the decision pronounced by the Oracle of Delphi ; and tak- 
ing this incident as the comer-stone of the whole fabric, I have adopted a {>eriod 
when Syracuse, according to Thucydides, had, from a mere Doric colony, increased 
in magnificence to a position in no way inferior to that of Athens herself when at the 
summit of her political prosperity. An opportunity is thus afforded of reproducing a 
classical era, and placing before the eyes of the spectator, tableaux invants of the 
private and public life of the ancient Greeks, at a time when the arts flourished to a 
perfection, the scattered vestiges of which still delight and instruct the world. As- 
suming that the civilization of Athens was reflected by S3rracuse, I feel that no period 
could have been selected more interesting and suggestive, or more likely to give addi- 
tional zest to those who wish to contemplate the manners and habits of a country onccH 
** the centre of ancient civilisation and the fruitful mother of so many sons," but which 
can now, alas ! boast of nothing beyond its history and its ruins. 

* To connect the country knows as " Bohemia " with an age so remote, would be 
impossible ; I have therefore followed the suggestion of Sir Thomas Hanmer, by the 
substitution of Bithynia. The difference of name in no way affects the incidents 
or metre of the play, while it enables me to represent the costume of the inhabit- 
ants of Asia Minor at a corresponding period, associated so intimately with Greece, 
and acquiring additional interest from close proximity to the Homeric kingdom of 
Troy. 

* The Phrygian dress presents a marked distinction between the two races that con- 
stitute the chief actors in the drama, while at the same time scope is afforded for the 
introduction of customs common to both. A leading instance is furnished in the pas- 
toral scene of the Fourth Act, where the festivities applicable to the season of sheep- 
shearing take place, and in which Shakespeare brings in, for the purpose of a dance, 
twelve rustics, " who have made themselves all men of hair, and called themselves 
" Satyrs." I have here ventured to introduce one of those festivals in honour of 
Bacchus, known under the title of Dianysia, wherein similar disguises were used, 
while the actors indulged in mad enthusiasm and extravagant merriment. 

* For the purpose of presenting with closer accuracy the domestic manners of the 
period, Leontes and his Queen Hermione, together with their Kingly guest, are first 
discovered, towards the termination of a Feast, on the evening before the intended 
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departure of Polixenes. As dancing and music invariably formed a portion of such 
entertainments, a representation of the celebrated Pyrrhic Dancey so popular through- 
out the principal states of Greece for its martial character, has been attempted. 

* Later in the play, Time, as Chorus, has been restored, in accordance with the 
poet's conception. ... To carry out the idea, a classical Bgure, more in accordance 
with the character of the play as now represented, has been preferred to the ordinary 
old man with his scythe and hour-glass, who was unknown in classic ages. Chronos, 
the ancient representative of Time, has been chosen, and I have ventured to associate 
him with an allegorical tableau of Luna and the Stars (personified), sinking before 
the Car of Phoebus, which rises with all its attributes of splendour. Each figure is 
taken from an antique, or from the works of Flaxman. 

* The theatre at Syracuse has been selected for the ceremony of the trial of Her- 
mione, as it is known that in Greece such edifices were frequently used for legislative 
or judicial proceedings, and an opportunity is thus afforded for the introduction of a 
scenic display, equally novel and interesting. 

* To give completeness to the whole, an endeavour has been made to assimilate the 
music to the action. As all writers on the subject afford but meagre information, the 
difficulty here becomes very great ; nevertheless, using such authorities as we possess, 
including the Hymn to Apollo^ which many consider genuine Greek, and the descrip- 
tions given by Dr Bumey and other eminent Professors, Mr J. L. Hatton has com- 
posed the overture, entre-actes, and incidental airs, with the exception of the Hymn^ 
which is played at the opening of the Second Scene of the First Act, during the 
progress of the Banquet. . . . Although spectacular effects have been introduced, it has 
only been where such are in accordance with the subject and incidents of the play. . . . 
The combination may be considered less an exhibition of pageantry appealing to the 
eye, than an illustration of history addressed to the understanding.' 

[The following are the Costumes : — ] 
Leontes (First Dress). — From a Figure of the Lycian King, Jobates, on a 

Vase in the Hamilton Collection. Engraved in Tischbein's Hamilton Vases, 

i, pi. I. 
Leontes (Second Dress). — The black Himation, or Mantle, was the peculiar 

sign of mourning among the Greeks of the most refined period. 
Antigonus (First Dress).— From a Figure of Priam, on a Vase in the Museum 

of the Vatican. Museum Gregorianum, ii, tav. 60. 
Camillo (Second Dress). — From Figure of a Paedagogos, on a Vase belonging 

to the Due de Blacas, Paris. Panof ka, Mus€e Blacas, pi. 7. 
AirroLYCUS (First Dress). — Wears the felt cap, still used in Asia Minor. 
" (Second Dress). — Hamilton Vases, i, pi. 43. 

" (Third Dress). — From a Vase, engraved in Gerhard's Auserlesene 

Vasenbilder, taf. 166. 
Cleombnes and Dion. — From Figures of the Dioscuri consulting the Oracle at 

Delphi. Engraved in Gerhard's Denkm&Ur und Forschungen^ taf. 59. 
First Attendant. — From a Figure published as Ulysses, by Millin, Peiniures 

de Vases Antiques ^ i, pi. 14. 
Second Attendant. — From a Figure on a Vase in the British Museum, repre- 
senting the story of Pelops and Hippodamia. 
Second Lord. — From a Figure of Castor on the celebrated Vase, painted by 

Meidias, in the British Museum. 
Polixenes (First Dress). — From a Figure on a large Vase at Naples, repre- 
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senting a company of tragedians at fiill dress rehearsal. MonutnenH inediH 

deir InsHtuto di Roma. Atlas, iii, tav. 31. 

The Tiara from a Figure of Minos on a Vase in Munich. Millin, Tombeaux 

de Canosa^ pi. 7. 
PoLiXENES (Second Dress). — From a Figure of Castor on a large Vase at Naples, 

belonging to M. Jatta, representing the Dioscuri with Talos. 
Mariner. — From a Figure of Charon wearing the Exomis, a one-sleeved dress, 

on an Atjienian Lecythus Vase, found at Athens. Engraved in Stackelberg, 

Gr&ber der Helleneriy pi. 47. 
Old Shepherd wears the Bardocucullus, a Hood seen in statues of Telesphorus, 

the same as the Capote of the modem Greeks. 
The Clown wears the thick casing still used by the Shepherds of Asia Minor. 
Heralds, Squires, and Officers of the Court. — From a Vase in the Louvre, 

representing the departure of Achilles and Patroclus, and the combat between 

Achilles and Telephus. Millingen, Unedited Monuments^ and Hope's Cos^ 

tumes, pi. 81. 
The Elders of the Council. — Paintings in Tischbein's Hamilton Vases, pis. 

3, 20, and 54. And Gerhard's Vases et Coupes, taf. 23 and 24. 
Guards. — From a Vase in the Brit Mus., representing the departure of Lycaon. 

Engraved by G. Scharf in Smith's Smaller Diet, of Ant., s. v. Anna. 
Officers. — From a Vase at Naples, representing the Fall of Troy. Afuseo 

Borbonico, xiv, tav. 41. 
Mamillius. — From a Vase in the Collection of Mr Rogers. The Toy from an 

actual Greek one in terra cotta, preserved in the Brit. Mus. 
Trumpeters. — With the Laseion, or curtained shield, from Vases in the Brit. 

Mus. Nos. 756, 757, and 873. 
Men with Skins over their Heads, from an Ancient Cameo. Tassie's Gems, 

No. 4867. 
Attendants on Polixenes. — From a painted Vase, representing King Midas 

with his Attendants. — Atlas of the Monumenti delP Instituto di Poma, i, pi. 

50, and a Vase at Rome. — Gerhard's Auserlesene Vasenbilder, taf. 166. 
The Butler, or Symposiarch. — From a Vase at Berlin. Gerhard's Vases et 

CoupeSy taf. 20. 
Musicians. — From the Frieze of the Parthenon. — Pompeian Paintings. The 

walls of a tomb in the Necropolis at Tarquinii, and painted Vases in the 

Brit. Mus. 
Florizel and Bithynian Shepherds. — Adapted from the dress of the beau- 
tiful Phrygian youth, Atys. Zoega's Bassi-rilievi, tav. 13 ; and Ho|>e's Cos- 

tumeSy pi. 19. 
Florizel. — From a Figure of Paris on a Vase found at Ruvo, now in the 

Carlsruhe Collection. Gerhard's Vases Apulicns, taf. D. 
Time was personified by the Greeks under the name Chronos, a later version of 

KronoSy and under that of ^vum. The one was represented in Ancient Art, 

with the head veiled and holding the Falxy or pruning hook ; the other of 

terrible aspect, with key and sceptre. Both Figures were provided with 

wings. Vide Pompeian painting, Museo BorbonicOy ix, tav. 26; The Apo- 
theosis of Homer in the Brit. Mus. ; and a sculpture in the Villa Albani at 

Rome, engraved in 2^ega's Bassi-rilieviy lav. 59. 
The Group of Silene, the Moon, sinking into the Ocean, and the Stars setting 
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is composed from Greek Bas-reliefs relating to Endymion; from paintings 
found in Tombs at Canosa, and a beautiful Vase Painting in the Mus^e 
Blacas, at Paris. 

The Rising Phceuus. — From the centre of the Shield of Achilles, by Flax- 
man, and a Vase in the Imperial Collection of Vienna, engraved in Gerhard's 
Archdohgische Zeituns^^ No, 20. 

Hermione. — From a Painted Vase in the Royal Museum at Berlin, represent- 
ing the Marriage of Hercules and Hebe. — Gerhard's Vases ApuHms, taf. 15. 

Perdita. — From a Painted Vase at Naples, representing a Sacrifice to Venus. — 
Millingen, Peintures Antiques de Vases Grecs^ pi. 41. 

Paulina. — From a personage of high rank on a Vase in the Hamilton Collec- 
tion. Tischbein, i, pi. 9. 

Emilia. — From Vase Paintings. — Gerhard, Antike Bildwerkey taf. 17, and 
Tischbein's Hamilton Vases ^ i, pi. 15. 

Satyrs. — From a Statue of Silenus in the Palazzo Gentili, at Rome. — Gerhard, 
Antike Bildwerke^ taf. cv., No. 3. 

Swineherds. — From a Mosaic found in the Tablinum of the house of the 
Tragic Poet at Pompeii. — Museo BorhonicOy ii, tav. 56. 

Rustic Boys with Bells. — From Bassi-rilievi in the Capitol and the Vatican, 
at Rome. — Foggini, Museum Capitolinunty iii, pi. 49 ; and Visconti, Mias. Pio 
Clem, iv, tav. 20. 



PLAN OF THE WORK, Etc. 

In this Edition the attempt is made to give, in the shape of Textual Notes, on 
the same page with the Text, all the Various Readings of The Winter's Tale, from 
the Second Folio, down to the latest critical Edition of the play ; then, as Commen- 
tary, fi)llow the Notes which the Editor has thought worthy of insertion, not only 
for the purpose of elucidating the text, but at times as illustrations of the History of 
Shakespearian criticism. In the Appendix will be found discussions of subjects, 
which on the score of length could not be conveniently included in the Commentary. 



LIST OF EDITIONS COLLATED 

The Second Folio 

The Third Folio 

The Fourth Folio 

N. Rowe (First Edition). . 

N. Rowe (Second Edition) 

A. Pope ( First Edition) . . 

A. Pope (Second Edition) 

L. Theobald (First Edition) . . 

L. Theobald (.Second Edition) 

Sir T. Hanmer 

W. Warburton 

Dr Johnson 
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IN THE TEXTUAL NOTES. 





• [F,] 




. 163? 




• [F.] 




. 1664 




• [FJ 




. 1685 




. [Rowe i] . . 




. 1709 




. [Rowe ii] 




. 1714 




. [Pope i] 




• 1723 




. [Pope ii] . . 




. 1728 




. [Theob. i] . . 




. 1733 




. [Theob. ii] , . 




. 1740 




. [Han.] 




• 1744 




. [Warb.] 




. 1747 




. [Tohns.] 




. 1765 




. [Cap.] .. . 




(?) 1765 
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APPENDIX 



Johnson and Steevens . . 
Johnson and Steevens . . 
Johnson and Steevens . . 

J. Rann 

E. Malone 

Geo. Steevens . . 

Reed's Steevens 

Reed's Steevens 

Boswell's Malone 

C. Knight 

J. P. Collier (First Edition) 

J. O. Halliwell (Folio Edition) 

S. W. Singer (Second Edition) 

A. DvcE (First Edition). . 

H. Staunton 

J. P. Collier (Second Edition) 
R. G. White (First Edition) . . 
Cambridge Edition (W. G. Clark and W. A 

Wright) 

T. Keightley 

Charles and Mary Cowden-Clarke 

A. Dyce (Second Edition) 

A. Dyce (Third Edition) 

J. P. Collier (Third Edition) . . 

H. N. Hudson 

Dr W. J. Rolfe 

R. G. White (Second Edition) . . 

K. Deighton 

Cambridge (Second Edition, W. A. Wright) 



W. Harness 

Globe Edition (Clark and Wright) 
N. Delius (New Edition) 
Rev. John Hunter (Longman's Series) 
F. A. Marshall [Henry Irving Edition) 



[Var. '73] 
[Var. '78] 
[Var. '85] 
[Rann] 
[Mai.] 
[Steev.] 
[Var. '03] 
[Var. '13] 
[Var.] 
[Knt.] 
[Coll. i] 
[Hal.] 
[Sing, ii] 
[Dyce i] 
[Sta.] 
[Coll. ii] 
[Wh. i] 

[Cam.] 
[Ktly] 
[Cla.] 
[Dyce ii] 
[Dyce iii] 
[Coll. iii] 
[Huds.] 
[Rife] 
[Wh. ii] 
[Dtn] 
[Cam. ii] 



[Glo.] 
[Del.] 



1773 
1778 
1785 

1787 
1790 

1793 
1803 

1813 
1821 
(?) 1840 
1842 
1856 
1856 
1857 
1857 
1858 
1858 

1863 
1864 
(?) 1864 
1866 

1875 
1877 
1880 
1880 
1883 
1889 
1891 



1830 
1864 
1869 
1872 
1890 



The last five editions I have not collated beyond referring to them in disputed 
passages. The text of Shakespeare has become, within the last twenty-five yeare, so 
settled that to collate, word for word, editions which have appeared within these 
years, would be a work of supererogation. The case is different where an editor 
revises his text and notes in a second or a third edition ; it is then interesting to mark 
the elTect of maturer judgement. 

The Text is that of the First Folio of 1623. Every word, I might say almost 
every letter, has been collated with the original. 

In the Textual Notes the symbol Ff indicates the agreement of the Second, 
Third J and Fourth Folios. 

I have not called attention to every little misprint in the Folio. The Textual 
Notes will show, if need be, that they are misprints by the agreement of all the 
Editors in their correction. 
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Nor U notice taken al tbe first Editor wbo adopted the modem spelliag, or who 
substituted commu for pareclheaes. or changed ? to !. 

The sign + indicates the agreement of RoWE, PoPE, Thbubald, Hanher, War- 

When WARBt;Ri'<)N precedes Hanmek in the Ttxtual A'ata, it indiciuet that 
Hanmer has followed a suggestion of Wakburton's. 

The words il ut. aAer any reading indicate that it if the reading of all ether 
editions. 

Tbe words st seq. indicate the agreement of all suiMequenl editions. 

The abbreviation [iuiis.') indicates Ibot tbe reading \% substaalialiy given, and that 
immaterial variations in spelling, punctuation, or stage -di reel iont are disregarded. 

An Emendation or tllonjecture pvcn in tbe Commmtary is nol repeated in the 
Textual N'ala,an\ers it has been adopted by an Editor in bis Text; nor is eonj. 
kdded in the Ttxiual JVolcs to tbe name of the proposer of the conjecture unless the 
conjecture happens to be that of an Editor, in which case its omission would lead to 
the inference that such was tbe reading of his text. 

Coll. (MS) refers to Collier's copy of the Second Folio bearing in its mii^ 
Manuscript annotations by an unknown hand. 

In citations from plays, other than Tht IVin/er's To//, the Acts, Scenes, and Lines 
of Tie Ghbe EdilioH are followed, unless otherwise staled. 



LIST OF BOOKS FROM WHICH CITATIONS HAVE BEEN MADE. 

To economise space in tbe Cammentary 1 have frequently cited, with the name of 
■n author, an abbreviated title of his worii. and sometimes not even as much as that. 
In the fallowing List, arranged alphabetically, enough of the full title is given to 
serve as a reference. 

Be it understood that this Ust gives only those books in my own Library where- 
from Notes have been taken at first hand ; it does not include books which have been 
consulted or have been nsed in verifying quotation*. Were these included the List 
would be many times as long. 

E. A. Abkott: Skakeipearian Grammar London. 1870 

C. Badhaw: {Cambridgt Esiays, p. iGt] London, 1856 

W, BagEHOT : Lilerary Studits London, 1895 

S. Bailky : Tif JlecfiveJ Ttxl ef Skokcifiari London, 1861 

C BATHt;)tST i Jtrmaris i-m the DiffertHcn of Shakespeare' t 

Verafiealion, elf. London, 1857 

Batman vffen Barthalame, his Beoke De Froprietatibm Rtrum London, ijSa 

T. S. BaYhes: Skakespeare Studies London, 1S96 

S. Beisly; Skaksfert's Garden l«n<Ion, 1864 

V^t,aKH:LifeBfJ.P.Kimble London, 1825 

Brand: Popular AntiquUies, etc. (Bohn'sed.) I*ndon, 1873 

GeorgBraHDBs: William Shaketpeart Mllnchen, lSg6 

J. C. BucKNiLL: The Medieal Knmvltdge ef Shaktipeare .. London, 1860 

J. Bulloch : Sliuiin of Ike Text of Shaieipeare . . . . London, 1878 

H. BULTHAUPT; Dramaturgie der Classiier (Ae Aufl.) . . OldeDburg, 1884 
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Bubton: Tht Anatomy of Mflani holy {ixWtiMuaa) .. .. Oxford, 1651 

T. Campbell: Dramatic Works of She ktiptare . . . . Londoo, 1838 

" Li/e ef Mrt Siddons LondoD, 1834 

Vat.aC:,SM,vvs,\.\.: Shaktspiare's Legal Aiquirimtntt .. New Yotk, 1S59 

E. Capell JVata tic London, 1779 

J. Caro (EHs-iiirAcS/udi^.Bd.U.hH.i) Heilbronn. 1878 

R. Cartwrioht jV«d lieadiHgs in Skakipcrt London, 1866 

G, Chalmers Supplimental Apology Jer iht Belitvtn in the 

Shakisp^an Faptn lU LondoD. 1799 

R. Chambers : JoD* 0/ ^ayj Edinbui^h, 1863 

W. CllAPFELL : Popular Music of llu Olden Timi . . London, n, d. 

S. T. CoLKRluGKi Nola and Ltcluris London, 1849 

Hartley Colkridge Esaiyi ^ind Marginalia London, 1851 

]. P. CuLLlKV.: A'cwPar/iculan, eft. London, 1S36 

" ktosons for a Kfta SdiHott ef Shakespeare .. London, 1 842 

" SminIjceunsofCettridge,tfc. London, 1856 

H.Corson: An Introduction felheSltt^lyef Skakn/^iare .. Boston, 1S89 

CoTGRAVe: DiilioHaritaf the Frrnck and English Tongue .. London. 163a 

The CowdeN.Cl«RK£S The Skakupeart Key London, 1879 

G. L. CkAtK: The English of Shakeipeari London, 1857 

John Croit: Annotalions ch Ifie Plays of Shakespear . . . , Vorlt, 1810 

E. S. Dallas : Tie Gny Science London, 1866 

P. A. Daniel: J<!alis and EmeHdatiom London, 1870 

C. K. Davis: TAeLawin Shakespeare St. Paul, 1884 

N. Delius: Die ProsainSkatespearc /Jrauim {Jahrbucb, v) Berlin, 1 870 

F. Dovcb: /l/iistrofions of SAaicipeare, elc. London, 1 807 

N.Drake: Shakeiptare and his Times London, 1S17 

Drayton : Works London, 1740 

A. Dvce : Remarks on Colliers and Knight's tditions . . London, 1S44 

" A Few Notes on Shakespeart London, 1S53 

Striilures on Mr. Colliers Neio Edition .. . . London, 1859 

T. F. T. DyF-M Folk-lore of Shakispeare (Reprint) . . . . New Yotk, 1SS4 

l.F.Ki.\.t.: Philology of the English Tongitc Oxford. iS 79 

J. EASTWoODandW. A.WRrciET: Tkt BibU- IVord-Book .. I^ndon, 1S66 

T. EliWARiis: Canonsof Criticism London. 1765 

H. N. Ei.LacoMBe: Plant Lore and Garden Craft ef Shake- 
speare London, 1878 

A. J. V.L\M: Early English Fronunnalion (E. E. T. Soc.) . . London, 1869 
Sir Thomas Ei.voT: The Bote named The Gouemour (ed. 

H. H. S. Croft from ed. 531) London, 1883 

K.ElzE: £ji<ij'inB54fl*^j/fflrir{lnins.by L. DoraScbmiti) . . London. 1874 

R. Farmer: Essay en the Learning of Skak,speare .. .. London. 1767 

F. J. Fleay: Life and Work of Shaiespear/ London, 1886 

" History of the Stage,1H<^\.{>^i Ixindon. 189O 

" Biagrapfacal Chromcie of the English Drama . . I^ndon. 1891 

John Florio A WorMeef ll'ordei London, 1598 

R. ForbV; I'ocaiuiaryof £.iilAnglia London. iS.lo 

F. J. FuitSIVALLi Introduction to the Leopold Shatspere . . London. 1S77 

DwidGaarick.: Dramatic Works London, 1774 
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TikVUi Qh^9.VXi\ Privafi CerriiponJiHei London, 1831 

G, G. GhRVINUS j Shaktspt.ii-e (jle All, | Leipsic, 1863 

O. GtLDEMBlSTER : Das Winliraiarchia Lcipsic, 1870 

Charles Glldon: Remarki on Skaiaftai's Plays, tic. 

Eowe's ed. vol. vii) London. 1710 

Hrnrv Giles Human Lift in Shaitsftart Boston. 1868 

Arthur CoLDisc Tht XV. Beeke ef P. Ouidiui Naso .. London, 1567 

G. Gould: Cerrigtnda, tit London, 1S84 

H, Green; Skakuptan and Ike Emblem Wrilirs London, 1870 

Z. Grey; Critical, Histarical, and Explanatajy Notts. . . . London. 1754 

A. B. GrosART Cemplitt Works ef Robert Greene .. .. London, 18S1-86 

Vi..Q\inQtl: <Etivm Computes At Shakespeare Paris. 1868 

J. \V. Hales: litotes end Essays on Shakespeare London, 1884 

H. Hallam: Literature af Eui-fpt London, 1839 

J. O. Halliwell: Dietienary ef Archaic and Provincial 

IVerdt London, 1868 

W. Harness : Shakeiptare's Dramatic Works I-ondon, 1830 

\.^.WKa.t\^a: Omitkelogyof Shaktsptare London, 1871 

W. HazlitT: Characters ef Skakesptare's Plays . . I^ndon, 1S17 

^.\\.tJ,-ya: Revise! of Skak/sptare's Text London. 1765 

F. F. Heard: Shakespeare as a LaiLyrr Boston, 1883 

J. N. Hetherikgton: Shak(pere't Fools (Cornhill Magazine, 

December) I879 

P. Holland Plinie' s Natural History London, 163S 

FfiANgo IS- Victor Hugo (Euvra Compl/lesdt Shattspeart . . Paris, 1868 
Joseph Hunter: Nrm ///ustra/inni of the Life, Studies astd 

Writings of Shatesfitart London, 1845 

R. W. Huntley: Glossary of thi Colswold Dialtct .. London, 1868 
J. HURDIS; Cursory Remarks upon tht Arrangement of the 

Plays of Shakesptar London, 179a 

Mrs Inchbald: British Thiatre London, 182a 

C 'A. lUGX-Vkt : Shakespeare Hermeneuties London, 1875 

Mrs Jameson: Characteristic! of Women, etc. London, 1B33 

SwvNFEN Jervis-- Dictionary of the Language ef Shakespeare London, 1858 
ChaKles KeaK: Winter's Tale, Arranged for Representation 

at tht Princea'i Tkiatri ab April lx)ndon, 1856 

T. KeightleY: The Shak-Cifiare Exposili-r London, 1 867 

W. KeNRICK: Rrvie-,u of J.-hmnn ! Skakispeare .. .. London, 1765 

B. G. KiNNEAR : Cruies Shakrspearitinie London, 1883 

J. L. Klein: Geschichte des Dramas (kA. x) Berlin, t866 

C. F. Koch : Hislerische Grammatik der Englischen Sprache . . Weimar, 1863 

F. KftEysSlQ: Verlesungen ueber Shakupeare Berlin, I S63 

Mrs Lennox: Shakespear Illustrated London, 1753 

G. E. Lessing: Sele.tsd Prose Works (Trans by E. C. Bculey 

and Helen Zimmem) I»ndon, 1879 

W, N. Lettsom: New Readings in Shakespeare (Blackwood's 

Magazine, August) 1853 

Louis Lewes r Shakespeare's Frauengestaltm Slutlgart. 1893 

E. V. LlPFHANN : Die KSste von Bshmen (Jabrbuch, ixTii) . . Berlin. 1891 
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H. Littlbdale: Tlu Too NobU Kinimcn {^Nao Sk. Soc.) .. Loodon, 1S76 

\i.\i.lA/yiD: {Singet' I Sttend Edition) Loadon, 1856 

F. LuKDBRs: J^o/og unj £fi/i^ iei SAaieifeare (Jahrbacb, v) Berlin, 1S70 
H. LytE: a Nitviit Htrball LondoD, 1 578 

G. MacUonald Oris, London, 1S83 (Reprinted m Hit 

Jmaginalian) BoMon, 1883 

C. MackaV Closiaryof Obscure Words in Skakespiart, itc. . . London, 1887 

CuablbsMakshi TAi IVinl/rs Talt, alter d/rom Shakispeart London, 1756 

Laav }tlAKTIN On Someo/ Shakisfitart's Ftmait Charaelcrs Edinbmgh, 1S91 

J. MoKCK Mason; Comi»*«/(««M« [Var. 1778.] .. ,, London, 1785 

" " Commenls on Biaumont and Fhtther . . London, 1798 

A. M£zi&KES: Shat/iptarr,sei(Eirfrcsetir-i Criligues .. Purit, 1865 

E, MoNTfcur: (Euvris CimpUuidt Shakt^art .. Via, 1867 

FVNES MuBYsoN An Ilinerary London, 1617 

NaRes: Glossary {ed. Kalliwell and Wriglit) London, 1867 

Mmk, DE Navarro AFnoM/mories New Yorii, 1S96 

J. N:cHOi^ Lilirnry /Uuitmlions, tfc London, 1817 

6. Nicholson: (JJaM/irartiiMii, Feb.) Philadelphia, 1SS4 

L.NoTre\A.E: ilude PaHtaiiiilesvr SAaies/Mre .. .. Paris, 1866 

J.G.OrgeR; CriHeal Notts on Skakispeare's Comedies .. London, n. d. 

SiK TilOMAsOvERBURYB A ''^i '^c. London, 1617 

Y.Ywzvi: J\leaiM/moinefMitlim London, 1740 

T. Percy : Rtliqtus of AhHihI English Poetry London, 1 765 

Sir Philip Peering Hard Knots in Shates/vart (ed. U) . . London, 1886 
J. O. HALLlwELL-pHCLUiTS Outlines of the Life of Shake- 
speare London, 1885 

R. C. A. Prior ; Pillar Names of British Plants, eft. . . London, 1863 

E. IL Ranney: {fleli^a-FiilosBphicil Journal, 30 Vtixtabet) Chicago, I893 

J. Ritson: Cursory Criticism London, 1793 

" Remarks, Critical and llluslralivt, etc London, 1783 

Clement Robinson: A Handefult ef Pleasant Delites (Arbera 

Reprint) Ij^ndon, 15S4 

A. Roffe: a Musical Triad from Shakespeare London, 1S73 

W. L. Rltshton Shakespeare a Lau-yer Ix)ndon, 1858 

J. RUSKIN : Mun/'-a Puk'/ri, (Reprint) New Yorli, 187J 

W. B. RvE: England as SftH by Foreigners, etc. . . .. London. 1865 

J. Salisbury ; Glssiar}' of S. E, Worc/stershirt, etc. . , . . London, 1893 

George Sand :y.-an^_i'j/'a Paris, 1S84 

G. Sarrazin: Shakespeare in Manluaf (Jahrbuch, xxix) . . Berlin, 1894 

A. W, Schlegel: Lectures (trans, by RIack) London, 1815 

ScHt.ECEL and Tieck : Shakspear's diamatische IVerke . . Bcriin, 1833 

A. Schmidt; Shaieipeare-LexiioH (ed. ii) Berlin, i836 

" />as li'intrrmarchrn, ueberselil von L. Tieck. 

Bearbeltel, eingtleilel unj trlautert Berlin, 1870 

H. W. Seager : Natural History in Skaktiptart' s Time . . London, 1S96 

W. W. SkeAT: Etymological DieliBnary Oxford, 1883 

" ( The Academy, ag Oclober) Ixindon, 1887 

C. Roach Smith : The Rural Life ef Skaiespeare .. .. I.ondon, 1870 

P. Stapfkr : Shakespeare and Classical Antiquity . . . . Ijindon, 1880 
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H. Staunton : (Atkenaumy June) 

C. W. Stearns : Shakespeare Treasury 

H. P. Stokes : Chronological Order of Shakespeare^ 5 Plays 

J. Strutt : Sports and Pastimes 

H. Sweet : First Middle English Primer 

A. C. Swinburne : A Study of Shakespeare 

JosvAH Sylvester : Du Bartas his Weekes and fVorkes 

Alfred Lord Tennyson : A Memoir of 

L. TiECK : Shakespeare's Dram. Werke. Uebersetzt von A, W, 

von Schlegely ergdntt und erldutert 

Edward Topsell : Historie of Foure-Footed Beastes . . 
Thomas Tusser : Five Hvndred Points of Good Husbandry , 
T. Tyrwhitt : Observations and Conjectures, etc, 
H. Ulrici : Shakespeare's dramatische Kunst . . 
J. Upton : Critical Observations on Shakespeare 

W. S. Walker : Shakespeare^ s Versification 

** Critical Examination of the Text of Shake' 

speare 

Horace Walpole : Historic Doubts on the Life of Richard 

the Third .. .. .. .. .. .. . 

W. Wagner and L. Proescholdt: The Works of Shakspere . 

A. W. Ward : History of Dramatic Poetry 

T. Warton : History of English Poetry 

A. Way: (Promptorium Parvulorum) 

P. Wh ALLEY: Enquiry into the Learning of Shakespeare 

R. G. White: Shakespeare's Scholar 

W. Whiter : Specimen of a Commentary on Shakespeare 

J. Wilson: Cheerfull Ayres 

J. R. Wise : Shakespeare : His Birthplace, etc 



London, 1874 
New York, 1882 
London, 1878 
London, 1841 
Oxford, 1884 
London, 1880 
London, 1632 
London, 1897 

Berlin, 1833 
London, 1608 
London, 1614 
London, 1766 
Leipsic, 1847 
Ix>ndon, 1746 
London, 1854 

London, 1859 

London, 1768 
Hamburg, 1882 
London, 1875 
London, 1775 
London, 1865 
London, 1748 
New York, 1854 
London, 1794 
London, 1660 
London, 1861 
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Abide 

Absorptioi 



f by . 



! afiffs- 



trofhi . . 71. "94. 242. ^44. ^53 

Accented monosyllables . . . . 96 

Acre, a measure of Unglh . . . . 20 

Action — an indiefmtnt . . 80 

Adjective (u/i/'i^ nown .. 41 

" farmtdwlk -ly . . . . 158 

Adverb used for a participle . . 173 
Aflection of nobleness — noblt affii- 

Hon aSo 

Affection ? Thy inteotion . , . , a; 

Alfrnnt z66 

Aired 158 

Alceslis of Euripides . . . . 357 

All fuhion 125 



Allowing 



37 



Already, methinki 294 

Altering rheums 229 

Amber 214 

Audentrj 146 

Andenon, Maiy, ktr acHng . . 395 

Another 307 

Ape.be»rer 176 

Apostrophe, indUating Absorption 71 

Appoint 53 

Appointed him 61 

ApprobalioQ wb proof . . . . 89 

ArgDtnent ijg 



^'/ 



Sfi. 293 



Aspect, ilt attent 80 



At friend 373 

Attraction, plural by . . 159 

Aunt3 166 

Autolycus, origin o/name . . . . 1 

" Criticisms on . . . . 369 

Avoid — Jiparl 69 

Bairn 147 

BathursI 317 

Basilisque 5S 

Bawcock 24 

Baynes 359 

Beard's gref no 

Beatan^b«it 105 

Becoming 143 

Bed-rid 230 

Best, in picture 247 

Best, the 61 

Beat, yoo were 188 

Betwixt 243 

Bide upon it = abiding opinion . . 44 

macksinnc. SirWillinm .. . . 311 

lilockwood's Maga- on Hrrmioat . . 361 

Blank in Archrry 97 

Blemish, eonlraeltd in pronuntia- 

Blench S4 

Block 42 

Blood look out 205 

Boaden, en Mrs SidJeni . , . . 3S9 

Boil'd brains 146 

Boor* 288 

Bound Dp 183 

Bourn a6 

Bowget 166 

Brandes, Criticism 376 

Brat 105 

Break-oeck 56 

Brows 24 

Buc, Sir George 314 

495 
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INDEX 



Bug 

Bulthaupt, Criticism 
But abide 

But, with the finite verb 
By this good light . . 



Caddisses 

Calf = term of endearment , 

Callat 

Campbell, Criticism . . 

" on Mrs Siddons . 

Cariere 

Carnations 

Caro, indirect Source of Plot 
Cases of their eyes . . 
Censure 

Ceremony, its pronunciation 
Certain hazard 
Chalmers 

Chamber-councils . . 
Changed complexion 
Changeling . . 
Cheate 

Chetwood*s Quarto . . 
Child ^girl . . 
Clamor, of hounds . . 
a verb 

f^ wailing . . 
Qap = confirm a bargain 
Qipping 

Coleridge, on Leontes 
Coleridge, Hartley . . 
Collier's added line . . 
Collop 

Comforting . . 
Commandment, pronunciation 
Commend 
Commission . . 
Commit 

Complexion, changed 
Compters 

Conceit 

Confusion of final d and e . 
Conjure, accent of . , 
Consideration = bribe 
Construction changed by change of 

thought 
Contract, accent 
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124 

375 
176 

104 

211 

25 
105 

355 

391 

49 
188 

322 

278 

74 

"5 

131 

312 

43 

57 

151 

168 

307 

147 
146 

216 

37 
21 

281 

366 

356 

294 
27 

102 

75 
94 
30 

lOI 

57 
169 

41 
231 

60 

258 

283 
231 
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Copy out of mine 24 

Costume 414 

Couples, go in 81 

Creep loo 

Crickets 73 

Crone 104 

Cry lost 60 

Cunningham 319 

Curious 239 

Curst 152 

Cypress 213 



162, 196 

.• 385 

.. »35 

• • 95 
. . 309 

.. 157 

• 233 

135. 185 

.. 139 
192 

.. 249 

65,75 
. . 230 



Daffodils 

Daniel, Time-analysis 
Damnable, an adverb 
Dares . . . • 

Date of Composition 
Daughter, rhyming with after 
Dead <= ^r<fa</ 
Dear*st for dearest . . 
Desert of Bohemia . . 

Dibble 

Dis-case 

Tyvscxivtrj ^ disclosure 
Dispute a r^^oj^Tff 
Distribution of speeches, 

31,52, 109, 118,204,232, 
Doctrine, a trisyllable 
Doing thus . . 
Dole . . 

Dorastus and Fawnia 
Double negatives strengthening 

gation 
Double superlatives 
Doxy . . 

Doxy, derivation 
Dry den, Criticism 
Duck . . 
Duration of Action 



E, suppressed in superlatives, 

19. 43» >95. 240 

Each your doing 201 

Eggs for money 33 

Encounter so uncurrent . . . . 1 2 1 

Ethical dative 157 

Euripides, Alcestis 357 

Y.^tU'^ due, just . . . . . . 118 




Etcmnent 353 

Expedition be my friend 66 
External Evidence of Date : Reca- 

[HtulatioD 330 

Extremes 180 

Ejre-gUu 46 

Eye* over 350 

Fact 134 

Fading! 3o8 

Fail -faUart lit 

Fancy 337 

Fann'd snow 337 

Far, ai a cemfarative , . aj3 

FaT'Off guilty 79 

Faihion, women of all . . 135 

Faster 332 

Favour 3S1 

Fear eyes over 150 

Federarie 77 

Feeding 306 

Feel doing thu» 87 

Fellow of Ihy hand* . , . . 389 

Fertile boaom 33 

Fertile the Iile tIS 

Fish 130 

Fixure 396 

Flap-dragon'd 149 

Fled, partiiipial tat . , . . 90 

Flower-de-luce 198 

Fool, trrm ff affe^tien . . . . 80 

Foul, of a 1 34 

Foot-man iiM^ Footman .. 174 

Forman, Simon 31S 

For — fitemut 1 89 

For to 64 

FouiKore, the 301 

Franklin 389 

Free 95. 100 

Function, no other 301 

Fumivall, Critieum . . . . 35S 

" ON Auta/ynu . . 371 

Fulutt, /or suijuHcfive 109 

Gallimaufry 334 

Garrick's Vertion 399 

" SBHg/>r Ptrdila . , 404 



Gentle— fM//r (Htr 185 

Gentleman bom 387 

Gerundive use of infinitive, 79, 363 

Gest 13 

Gildoo, en Simrct of Plot . . . . 331 

Gile«, OH Auiolyeus 360 

Gillivon 189, 191 

Give ui the lie 354 

QAM&'^hoKr-glasi 50 

Glib 87 

Gloves, /^r/bnn/ 314 

Go in couples 81 

Good deed 14 

Good expedition be my friend . . 66 

Good Master 190 

G<xiA ni^^A—fiiretotil /or ever 60 

Good now 363 

Go to-^mt 353 

Grace to boot 18 

Grange 333 

Greek names I 

GreeD-«w>rd 304 

Guilty to 341 

Gust 41 

Hallam 355 

Handed — liiinifiEn/ 336 

Hand-fast 357 

Harlot 97 

Having— /iu»Mi<n> 354 

Hazard, certain 13! 

Hailitt, W. C. 323 

Heaping fritndship 159 

HeedleasncM in style . . . . 6 

Heft 74 

HeDt 179 

Herbert, Sir Henry 3I3 

Here, a disyllabic 374 

Here with me 39 

Heretic 107 

HennioDe 360 

" its Greek meaning . . 3 

" het concealment . . 368 

HetherinRion, on Aulolvcus . . 371 

Him, her — himttl/, herttlf, etc. . . 13 

Hinge 108 
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His bigbneis 337 

Honesl : Honourable . . . . 76 

Honour with trouble . . . . 391 

Hom-pipei i;i 

How!— itf / 31 

How should (hi« grow . . , . 65 

Hoxes 44 

Hudson, an Hermiont . . . . 363 

" an Liantrs . . 367 
368 



OH Perdi/a 
Hugo, Victor, Cradit Seng 
Hugo, Fran (ois- Victor, Criliium . 
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119, 131, 364 



I = -^f 44 

If you maj pleue 340 

™ 55 

I'll Bwear for 'em . . . , 304, 359 

Importance z8o 

I mpoaitioD cleared 18 

111 tci regards z6l 

Incense incili 266 

Incertain lookers-on . . . . 363 

iDcbbald, Mrs 354 

Incidenqr 60 

Indictment 119 

Infiniiive, as gerundive . . . . 79 

Influences 63 

Ingram, on Virti-Tesls .. .. 317 

Inkle 211 

Insinuate -«yi./^ 2SS 

Intelligencing 103 

Internal Evidence of Dalet Reca- 
pitulation 320 

Interpolation of j . . . . 8, 33, 104 

Irremoveable, adverb . . 339 

Is a 'so forth' 41 

I'th' rear 'our binh 344 

It own 112 

Its 32, 125 

Ivy 147 

Jameson, Mrs, en Htrmime . . 360 

" " on Paulina. . . . 364 

J"Pe 209 



Jar o' th' clock 14 

JobnsoD, Dr, an the Unities . . 380 

JoDSon'i AUhemist 315 

" Indtiction It Barthalomno 

-«"> 315 

Jordan's Ballad 3S9 

Julio Romano 284 

July, aecent 35 

Kean, Charles, Acting Copy , . 414 

Keep my stables 8l 

Kiln-hole 216 

Kite 166 

Klein 323 

Kreyssig, Criticism 373 

Lady Martin. «■ LeotUa 366 

Lady she her lord 14 

Land'damne 84 

Land-service 149 

Lavender 193 

Lennox, Mrs 353 

Levcl = ''7fn in Archery . . 97, 133 

Lewes, Criticism 376 

Life (o come iM 

Limit ia6 

Une added by Collier's MS . ■ 394 

l^oyA.onlhi Akestis .. . . 357 

" on Paulina 365 

lja\it. EI Marmirl de Felisarde ., 333 

Lording 17 

iMsing ^ieingleit 283 

Loss 113, 14s 

lively = /d«c/»' ^ 291 

Lozell 107 

l.Mers, en Afary AnderjcH .. 395 

Lunes 93 

Maliciously 51 

Mankind 103 

Manner '^ niinDur 255 

Mangold 194 

Mnrjoram 194 

Marmol de Felisardo . . . . 333 
Marsh, Charles, Version .. ,.413 

Marted 226 
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Martin, Lady, on Ltontes . 
" " as Hermione 

Mean, in music 
Medal . . 

Medicinal, its accent 
Medicine ^physician 
Men of hair . . 
Mere =pure . . 
Messes 

Metbinks already 
Methoughts . . 
Metrical Tests 
M^zi^res, Criticism 
Midwife 
Mints . . 

Misprint, its vitality 
Missingly 

Moe, with the plural 
Monosyllables, unemphatic in em- 
phatic places 
♦* accented 

Montdgut, Criticism 
Mort' o' tb' Deer 
Most marble . . 
Motion 
Music, of * Jog on ' . . 

of * Lawn as wbite ' 
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366 
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170 
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. 245 
. 223 
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42, 180 

• 294 

• 32 
. 316 

• 377 
no 

"93 
266 

160 

10, 220, 287 
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Name, in tbe 
Name of me . . 
Narrative prose 

de Navarro, Mme 

Neat . . 

XNeo •• •• •• •• 

Negatives, double . . 

New ship 

NeKi=' nearest 

Nimble hand 

No more but abide . . 

No other function . . 

xNoce •• •• •• •• 

Note (the Clown's) . . 
Nothing = «^//«§' 

" variable accent 
Noun and infinitive, a subject 
an object . . 

Odds . . . alike 
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155 

173 
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251 
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Oer-dyed 25 

Of a fool 134 

Offenders now appear . . . . 265 

Officed 36 

Of, used after verbs of depriving y etc. 271 

Of, where on now used . . . . 95 

Old man . . . . . . . . 150 

Omission of a line in F, . . . . 99 

q{ as . . . . . . 105 

of do before not 207, 231, 237 

of the preposition . . 235 

of the relative . . 227, 239 

On : those that think . . . . 298 

Opportune, accent 238 

Or ... or 185 

O, these = £?' th^se 199 

Over that art 190 

O^e'^own 120 

Oxlips 198 

Paddling 22 

Pantler 186 

Parasite 35 

Partake = participate . . . . 302 

Participle, used conditionally . . 277 

Participles 7wM(7tt/ «£w«j .. .. 131 

Partitive genitive 212 

Partlet 103 

Parts =" duties 60 

Pash 25 

Pattern ... cut out 228 

Paulina 3^4 

Peer 163 

Perdita 368 

Perfect 139 

Petition 137 

Phantom of the living . . . . 142 

Pheasant =^M^«/ 256 

Picking on's teeth 257 

Picture, best in 247 

Pin and web 49 

Pinched thing 75 

V\2iCts = honours 66 

Placket 216 

Please 'your . . . . . . . . II3 

Plural by attraction 159 

Plural termination 229 

Points . . . . . . . . 211 



